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PREFACE 

The Years of Endeavour is a coUectioa of speeches made by Prime 
Minister Indira Gandhi from August 1969 to August 1972. It also 
includes broadcasts, messages and interviews given by her during the 
period. The speeches delivered in Hindi appear here in translation. 

The speeches are grouped in nine sections. The first three sections 
deal with the political and economic aspects (tf Indian life; the next 
three sections cover more specific spheres like eduefiflon, science and 
technology, health, social welfare and arts. Next comes the section on 
events on the sub-contincnt covering speeches relating to the emergence 
of Bangladesh. Then comes the section dealing with foreign policy 
and India’s relations with other countries. The last section includes a 
collection of homages and tributes. 

Within each section, the arrangement of speeches is chronological. 
Where two or more speeches deal with the same theme, they have been 
grouped under one beading. 

The volume does not claim to be a complete record of the speeches 
made by the Prime Minister between August 1969 and August 1972, 
but all of the more important speeches are here. The collectitm aims 
at presenting, as fully as possible, the quality and substance of her 
thinking on the major national and international issues as also the range 
of her interests and concerns. 



DEMOCRATIC PROGRESS 


DEMOCRATIC FUNCTIONING 

Address ttl the 57lh Conference of the lnter*P«rliAmentary Union* 
New Delhi. Octohei 31* {*m 

PAY COMMISSION 

SUtenKnt in Lok S.ihhii. Novccnbcr 2I, 1^69 
INDO KRENCH COLLOQUIUM 

Address lo the Indo-Fiench Colloqumm, New Delhi, December 13, 
1969 

NHW PHASE 

Vn^m reply to debulc in Rujya Sabhs on President's Address, 
M4ich 2, 1970 

Fiom reply to Uebulc m Lok Sdbha on President's Address, 
March 4, 1970 

A H1G PUSH FORWARD 

Iniurvicw with Japanese joumjInis* New Delhi. March 12, 1970 

HOWARDS DISTRIBUTIVE JUSTICE 

Moving ihe Tinance Bill in Lok S;ibhj. May I, 1970 

MOIIMNC COMMUNALISM 

Inaugural speech at the Instilutc ol Dcinociacy and Socialisiii. 
New IXIhu May 21, 1970 

A NEW AWAKENING 

Free translniion of speech in Hindi fioin the lampans of Red Fort, 
Delhi, August IS, 1970 

ABOLISHING PRIVY PURSES 

Moving the Constitution (24th Amendment) Bill in Lok Sabha, 
September 1, 1970 

I'loin reply lo debate in Lok Sabha on the Constitution (24th 
Amendment) Bitl, September 2* 1970 

Moving the Constitution (24th Amendment) Bill in Rajya Sabha* 
September 4, 1970 

From reply to debate in Rajyd Sabha on the Constitution (24th 
Amendment) Bill* September 5, 1970 

SEEKING A FRESH MANDATE 

Broadcast on the dissolution of Lok Sabha. December 27, 1970 



MID-TERM POLL 

From replies to QuesUoiu at a Press Conference, New Ddhi« 
December 29, 1970 
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KEEPING OUR IDENTITY 94 

Interview given to Mr. Jean Ptaieux of the French National Radio, 

New Delhi, February 12, 1971 

THE PEOPLE'S VICTORY 98 

fotervicw published in M Afir^tm of Cairo, Maxeh 28, 1971 ^ 

TTIE TASK AHEAD 103 

Speech in Lok Sabha on Mouon of Thanks on Preaideot's Address, 

April 2 ,1971 

THE CALL OF CHANGE 112 

lotervemog in debate m Lok Sabha on the Constitution (24th 
Amendment) Bill, August 4, 197t 

NEED FOR UNITY 117 

Free translation of speech m Hindi from the ramparts of Red Fort, 

Delhi, August 15, 197t 

A GRAVE SITUATION 121 

From replies to questions at a Pr es s Conference, New Delhi, 

October 19, 1971 

INDIA ON THE MOVE 134 

Speech at dinner given in her honour by the Prime Minister of 
Belgium, Brussels, October 24, 1971 

Convocation address at the Charles Umversity of Prague, after 
receiving the D^ree of Doctor of Laws, Prague, June 19» 1972 

INDIAN DEMOCRACY 140 

Speech at the Royal Institute of International Relations, London, 

October 29, 1971 

UNITY IN DIVERSITY 145 

Speech at a function organised by the Indian Students' Association 
of Washington, Washington, November 5, 1971 

ABOUSHING FEUDAL PRIVILEGES 153 

Moving the Constitution (26th Amendment) Bill in Lok Sabha. 

December 2, 1971 

Moving the ConsutuUon (26th Amendment) BiB in Raiya Sabha, 

December 9» 197] 

A YEAR OF GRIM CHALLENGES 156 

From replies to questions at a Press Coaference, New Delhi, 

December 31,1971 
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TOWARDS SELF^REUANCE 

From nply to debate in Rajya Sabha on Modon of Thanks on 
President's Address, March 20» 1972 

A PLEDGE RENEWED 

From speech at midnight session of Parliament, August 14-15, 1972 
RGHT AGAINST POVERTY 

Free translation of speech in Hindi from the ramparts of Red 
Fort, Delhi, August 15.1972 


STRENGTHENING NATIONAL PURPOSE 

APPEAL TO PHERUMAN 

Letter to Shn Darshan Singh Pheruman, a Punjab leader, who was 
on fast on the Chandigarh issue, New Delhi, October 14, 1969 

INAUGURATION OF NEW STATES 

Speech on the occasion of the inauguration of the State of 
Meghalaya, Shillong, April 2, 1970 

Free translation of speech in Hindi on the occasion of the inaugu¬ 
ration of the Union Territory of Anmachal Pradesh, January 21, 
1972 

Free translation of speech in Hindi on the occasion of the inaugu¬ 
ration of Manipur State, January 21, 1972 

Free traosladon of speech in Hindi on the occasion of the inaugura- 
uon of Mizoram Union Territory, January 21,1972 

Free translation of speech in Hindi on the occasion of the inaugura¬ 
tion of Tripura State, January 2t, 1972 

THE COMMUNAL VIRUS 

Intervening in discussion in Lolc Sabha on communal situation, 
May 14. 1970 

Free tiaoslation of excerpts from speech in Hindi at the Fourth 
National Convendon Against Communalism, New Delhi, 
December 12,1970 

Message to Fifth National Convention Against CoimnuDalism, 
New Delhi, January 28, 1972 

APPEAL TO WEST BENGAL 

Broadcast over All India Radio, Calcutta, July 19,1970 

PUTTING THE FACTS STRAIGHT 

From reply to debate in Lok SaUia on no-confidence motion, 
July 29, 1970 

ETERNAL VALUES 

From speech while releasing two books by Swam! Ranganathananda, 
Delhi, June 4,1971 


THE CULT OF VIOLENCE 221 

From reply to debate in Lok Sabha on demands for grants for 
the Ministry of Home Affairs* June 24* 1971 

From reply to debate in Lok Sabha on demands for grants for the 
Ministry of Home Affairs, April 24, 1972 

SHAPING THE FUTURE 2J4 

Address to Andhra Pradesh kgislaiors, Hyderabad, July 26, 1972 

OUR TRYST WITH FREEDOM 140 

General message for the 25th anniversary of Independence, New 
Delhi* August 1, 1972 

THE ECONOMIC SCENE 

REORIENTATION OF CREDIT POLICIES 243 

Address at the Bankers* Club, New Delhi, August 28, 1969 

From address at the meeung of the custodians of the 
nationalised banks, New Delhw September 30,1969 

From speech at the Bankers* Qub, Madras, October 5,1969 

AGITATIONS HAMPER PROGRESS 254 

Appeal to the people of Assam, October 19,1969 

Statement in Lok Sabha, December 5,1969 

ROLE OF THE PRIVATE SECTOR 256 

Speech at the Indian Merchants* Chamber, Bombay. October 25. 

1969 

FORGING NEW PATHS 261 

Address to the National Alliance of Young Entrepreneurs, Bombay, 

October 25, 1969 

PRESERVING WILD LIFE 264 

Inaugural speech at the tenth General Assembly of the Interna¬ 
tional Union for Conservation of Nature and Natural Resources, 

New Delhi, November 24* 1969 

IMPORTANCE OF LAND REFORMS 267 

Inaugural address at the Chief Ministers* Conference on Land 
Reforms, New Delhi, November 28, 1969 

Inaugural address at the Chief Mirusten* Confmnee on Land 
Reforms and Food Poli^, New Delhi, September 26, 1970 

THE CHALLENGE OF THE SEVENTIES 273 

Message to the golden jubilee conference of the Associated Cham¬ 
bers of Commerce and Industry* New Delhi, December 8,1969 

PEOPLE’S IMPATIENCE 274 

Address to the Ahmedabad Miliowners* Association* Ahmedabad, 

January 24, 1970 



IMPORTANCE OF THE PUBUC SECTOR 279 

Interview with The Citizen^ New Delhi, January 24,1970 

EDUCATING WORKERS 290 

Speech at a meetiag of executives of the public sector undertakings, 

New Delhi, March 7. 1970 

TOWARDS PEACEFUL CHANGE 292 

Speech inaugurating the 4Jrd annual session of the Federation of 
Indian Chambers of Commerce and Industry, New Delhi, March 
14, 1970 

A SIGNIFICANT BEGINNING 297 


From reply to debate In Lok Sabha on the General Budget. 
March 17, 1970 

Prom reply to debate in Rajya Sabha on the General Budget. 
March 26, 1970 


EXPLORATION FOR OIL 315 

Speech on the occasion of the inauguration of I he 5rst olT'Shore 
drilling operations at Aliabet, Cambay, Gujarat. March 19, 1970 

PLANS ARE INDISPENSABLE 318 

Speech at the meeting of the National Development Council, New 
Delhi, March 21, 1970 

Preface to the Fourth Five Year Plan. July 18,1970 

FOREIGN INVESTMENTS 324 

Replies to questions by Mr. lleuiz Moeller of German tnlernationaly 
April 14, 1970 

NEW STEEL PLANTS 336 

Statement lo Lok Sabha, April 17, 1970 

WORKERS AND MANAGEMENT 337 

From speech at the All India Convention on role of Workers and 
Management in the Devetoptnent of Socialistic Economy, New 
DelU, May 2,1970 

FOOD FOR MaUONS 342 

Inaugural address to the National Food Congress, New Delhi, 

May 11,1970 

A CHARTER OP PROGRESS 344 

From reply to debate in Rajy^ SaNia on Fourth Five Year Han, 

August 13,1970 

REPORT ON UNEMPLOYMENT 352 

Statement in Lok Sabha, November 11,1970 

JOB OPPORTUNITIES 353 

Statement in Lok Sabha, November 11, 1970 
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STATISTICS AND ECONOMIC GROWTH 333 

Iniugural address to the Sevesth Coo^ervoce of Commoowealtb 
Staustidafis, New Delhi, November J6,1970 

SHARING WITH THE HAVE-NOTS 358 

From speech at the aooual meetiDg of the Associated Chambers of 
Commerce and Industry, New Ddhi, December 3, 1970 

THE CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT 364 

Inaugural address to the Sixth Indian Co-operative Congress, New 

Delhi, April 8, 1971 * 

WORKING IN UNISON 367 

Inaugural address to the 44th annual session of the Federation of 
Indian Chambers of Commerce and Industry, New Delhi, April 10, 

1971 

RURAL EMPLOYMENT 372 

Remarics at the State Chief Secretaries' Conference, New Delhi, 

April 12, 1971 

THE ROLE OF TRADE UNIONS 378 


Inaugural speech at the Conference of the represenlalives of Trade 
Union organisations. New Deihu May 20, 1971 

Inaugural address to the Asian Trade Union Seminar, New Delhi, 
April 24, 1972 

Free iraoslaiion ^ the inaugural addresa in Hindi at the Sliver Jubi¬ 
lee celebrations of Indian Natioodl Trade Union Congress, New 
Delhi, May 3, 1972 


THE aVIL SERVICES 389 

Speech at the aooual meeung of the Indian Institute of Public Ad- 
ministratjon. New Delhi, October 22, 1971 

A SELF-RELIANT ECONOMY 394 

Address to meeting of the Planning Cemmisrion, New Delhi, 

December 21. 1971 

EVOLVING A JOINT SECTOR 396 

Inaugural address to the 4 3 th scaslon of the Federation of the Indian 
Cbambm of Comxxwree and Industry, New Delhi, March 23, 1972 

SAVINGS: A NECESSITY 401 

Inaugural speech at the Mahila-Pradhan Ksbetriya Bacbat Yojana, 

New Delhi, April I, 1972 

A NEW PRIORITY 403 

Opening speech at the meeting of the National Development Coun¬ 
cil, New Delhi, May 30, 1972 

A PROUD DAY FOR OUR NAVY 406 

Address on the occarion of commlnioniiig of the first India-built 
frigate, INS NfLOlRI, Bombay, June 3, 1972 
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PROBLEMS OF SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 


SQENCE TO SOLVE MAN’S PROBLEMS 411 

Speech welconimg Mr. Budcmirmer Fuller at the Jawaharlal Nehru 
Memorial Lecture, New Delhi, November 13, 1969 

INSTRUMENT OF SOCIAL CHANGE 413 

Inaugural speech at the 57tb annual session of the Indian Science 
Congress, Kharagpur, January 3, 1970 

Addreaa read out at the 58lh annual session of the Indian Science 
Congress, Bangalore, January 3, 1971 


TARAPORE : A DREAM COME TRUE 421 

Speech while dedicating the Tarapore Atomic Power Station to the 
Nation, January 19, 1970 

TAKING SCIENCE TO RURAL INDIA 424 

Address to I be Colden Jubilee session of the Institution of Engineers, 

Calcutta, February S, 1970 

NEED FOR INEXPENSIVE MEDICINES 427 

Speech read out at the inauguration of the Library and Museum of 
the Institue of History of Medicine and Medical Research, New 
Delhi, February 14, 1970 

THE RELEVANCE OP AYURVEDA 429 

Free translation of speech in Hindi at the 46th session of the All- 
India Ayurvedic Congress, Patiala, November 7, 1970 

THE CHALLENGE BEFORE SCIENTISTS 431 

Inaugural speech at the third conference of Scieruists. Technologists 
and Educationists. New Delhi, November 28, 1970 

BASIC RESEARCH 435 

Speech at the Silver Jubilee ccicbialions of the Tata InMitute of 
Fundamental Research, Bi^mbay. Apiil, 10 1971 

THE SOCIAL RESPONSIBILITY OP ENGINEERS 436 

Inaugural address to the 44th annual general meeting of the Institution 
of Engineers (India), New Delhi. May 21, 1971 

AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH 440 

Inaugural address at the opening ceremony of the Nuclear Research 
Laboratory of the Indian Agricultural Research Institute, New 
Delhi, November 29, 1971 

THE ECOLOGICAL CRISIS 443 

Inaugural address to the National CorunuUee on Environmental 
Planning and Coordination, New Delhi, April 12, 1972 

Address to the plenary session of the U.N. Conference on Human 
Environment, Stockholm, June 14, 1972 
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EDUCATION AND SOCIAL WELFARE 


WKLFARL OF THE ULIND 45? 

Inaugural speech ut the Fouith WurlJ AMCfnbl> on Welfare of (he 
Blind. New Delhi. October B, 1969 

DEVELOPING LOCAL TALENTS 460 

Speech at a women’s meeting. Kavarati (Laccadive and Aminidjvj 
Islands). October 10, (969 

CENTRES OF EXCELLENCE *461 

Convocation address at the Jawaharlal Nehru Universiiy, New 
IXIbi. November J4, 1969 

PUKmShFUL EDUCATION 464 

SfKcch inaugurating the Gorakhpiii Uni^crMiy Jc«ichcis' AbsiKia- 
tiort, Got akhpur. iamiaiy 13, 1970 

IHfc UNIVERSAL MAN 467 

Free translation of Convocaiion addies^ in Hindi at Kashi Vtdya- 
pith. Varanasi. January 13, 1970 

MOULDING INTELLECTUAL CLIMATE 471 

inaugural s|>cceh at the mceung of the Comniiuec uf iMlutaiton* 
i>ls and Student Leader?^. New Dcthi. January 16. IV70 

THE QUEST FOR PEACE AND HARMONY 47.1 


Convocation ad*I'e&s at Vivva Bharati, Santmikctaii. IcNir.iiy?, 

1970 

Convocalioo address at Vuva Bluiali, SantirKketan, Februaiy 3. 

1971 


DEVELOPING A BROADER OUTLOOK 476 

Tree translation of convocaiion address in Hindi at Vikuiin Uni* 
vvisily, U^fuin. February 10. 1970 

ZEAL FOR SOC'IAL WORK 481 

Inaugural speech ai the confeiencc ol Chairnicn of Stale Social 
Welfare Advisory Boards. New Delhi, Fcbiuary 17. 1970 

REMOVING SOC'IAL DISABILITIES 46 4 

Intervening in debate in Lnk Sabha on Rcpui C of the Committee 
on Uniouchabjlity. Economic and hducaiionul Dcvclopmeni of 
the Scheduled Castes, Scpicmbci 4.1970 

IN FLG RATED APPROACH TO PROBLEMS 4S7 

Speech at conference of State Ministers of Backward Classes and 
Social Welfare, New Delhi. May 21« 1971 

AT OXFORD UNIVERSITY 49 4 

Address at Oxford University on conferment on her uf ilte 
Degree of Doctor of Civil Law^, Honort^ CaHSa» November 2. 

1971 
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MASS MEDIA AND THE ARTS 


ROLh or THE INTELLIGENTSIA 501 

S(>cech at .1 ivwistmg ol intellectuals^ Bombay. December 13, 196V 

COMMUNION OF MINDS 503 

Speech at the presentation ceremony of the Jawaharlal Nehru 
Award for International Understanding. New Delhi, November 4, 

1970 

WRITERS AS CRUSADERS 505 

Speech at the fourth Afro-Asian Wriieis* Conference. New Delhi. 

Novemhci 17. 1970 

UNDERSTANDING DYNAMICS Oh CHANGb 5US 

I ICC translation of sjKech in Hindi al the presentation eeiem«Mi> 
ol the Jnanpilh Awaul to Shii Kuphupaii Sahai *FinKj\ NeN^ 

IX'lhi. November 27. 1970 

Kl I LbCTIONS ON INDIAN PRESS 510 

Speech at the tenth anmvcr>ary cclebraoons of the United News 
of India. New Dcllii, May 4. 1971 

l UNCTION OF lOUKNALlSM 514 

Speech on the (XrcaMon of Golden Ktihilcc 1 unction of tlic AtnttKia 
Bazoi Patnka^ Culcuitu, May 20. 1972 


EVKNIli ON HIE SUB-CONUNEM 

WARNINti lO FAKISIAN 521 

SlalenKiil on the hijacking ol Indian Atilincv aircrull to Lahoie. 
rwhfiiiUy 3. 1971 

IKAGLDY IN I AST flLNOAL 522 

Statement in Lok Sahha on devclopnienis in La^l Bengal. Maich 
27, 1971 

Intel vening m debate in Rajyu Sabhu, Match 27. 1971 

RfcSOLUnON JN PARLIAMENT 524 

Resolution moved in Parlramcnl, Mai eh 31, 1971 

A OiOANlIC PROBLLM 525 

Statement in Lok Sahha, May 24, 1971 

Sunnning up the discussion in Lok Sabha on the inllux ol relugees 
from East Bengal. May 26, 1971 

From reply to the discussion in Rajya Sabha on the influx of 
refugees from East Bengal. June 15, 1971 

MEETING THE CRISIS 515 

Free translation of speech in Hindi at a public meeting at India 
Gate, New Delhi, August 9. 1971 
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A SERIOUS SITUATION 537 

Interview on B.B.C. by Mark Tolly, November !, 1971 
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Press Meet at National Press Club, Washington, November 5,197) 
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Free translation of speech in Hindi at a public meeting, Jaipur, 
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December tO. 197] 
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Democratic Progress 




Democratic Functioning 

^R. PRESIDENT, DISTINGUISHED MEMBERS Of the I.P.U. and Other 
distinguished guests: May I say how glad we are to have you 
amongst us. I sincerely hope you will find discussions useful and 
your stay in India interesting as well as enjoyable. You have come 
from countries which differ in their political objectives and systems, 
but you arc united in fostering the rule of the people. You know 
that the laws you make can command obedience only to the extent 
that they emb^y high principles and secure the people^s welfare. 

Until our own times, in almost every country, citizens with recognised 
political rights formed only a small part of the population. Rulea were 
made by the few for the benefit of the few; the many hod merely to 
acquiesce. Any ambition or attempt at self-assertion was suppressed* 

But today Parliaments represent—and are elected by larger num¬ 
bers. The '^people” arc no longer an idealised entity by wUch con¬ 
stitutions draw their authority in theory. They are the source of 
power. 

India is the world's largest democracy. You know that we have 
full adult franchise. Our national Parliament has an electorate of 250 
million and, in the last general election, 150 miUion people exercised 
their vote. There are elected assemblies in our seventeen states. In 
the rural areas, our people choose their own village and district councils. 
But the functioning of democracy should be judged not merely by the 
size of the electorate, or the percentage ot people exercising their fran¬ 
chise, but by the faith which they have in representative inscitutiona. 
The test of democracy, it is said, is not how governments are chosen, 
but bow govemmeots are changed. The change of governments in our 
states has been peaceful. Our general elections have been milestones 
in the growth of the constitutional outlook. They are a testimony to 
our people's faith in themselves and to the inherent strength of our 
democracy. 

Your newspapers, and ours, will tell you of our great poverQr, of our 
rclonal rivalr^, of our student agitations, of religious riots and so on. 
All these conflicts are there, as indeed they exist in one form or another 
in most other countries. Some ot them are due to historic causes, 
some to the tensions unavoidable in a developing and changing society. 
But, compared to the judgment and self-restraint shown by our people 

ASdrcM At Iht S7th CodfAmcA of Ibt laUr-PtfUAiMOUfr Uatai, Nfir DtlhJ. OcUhtt 91, 
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in matters related to the substance of government, these disturbances 
are peripheral. The heart of India is strong and its limbs are sturdy. 
It is necessary to say this because, as a well-known Western newspaper 
editorial stated recently, India ^seems always to be on trial—of no 
other country is it so insistently asked : Will it make it 

The Indian Constitution is federal in nature, making for the tuHesi 
development of regional personality within the ambit of national unity, 
and clearly demarcating regional and national functions in administra¬ 
tive matters. This does not mean that differences do not arise between 
states, or between the states and the Union, but we have the machinery 
Co resolve such differences. Two years ago, after the fourth general 
election, governments in some states were formed by parties opposed to 
the Indian National Congress—which is the party in power at the 
Centre. We accepted the verdict of the people and welcomed this 
development as a new phase in the political maturing of our country. 
By and large, the central government has had the co-operation of all 
State Chief Ministers, whether they head Congress or nonCongress 
governments. If there are problems, and indeed there are many, they 
arise not from any constitutional insufficiency but from the scarcity of 
resources which creates situations, where even justifiable demands out- 
span the means to meet them. The earlier suppression of culture and 
language along with economic disparities gives rise to fierce regional 
pride which sometimes misleads people to temporarily regard their 
immediate regions as something bigger than the nation. But the federal 
system is a constitutional answer to the conflict between centrifugal and 
centripetal forces. 

A few weeks ago, religious clashes occurred on a large scale in one 
state. This is not the occasion to discuss the ori^n of such clashes or 
to go into their history. Such riots are indrieosible. We take the sternest 
action to deal with them, tor we know that our political edifice rests on 
secularism and religious equality. / 

These occasional outbursts have also to be viewed against otir 
centuries-old tradition of tolerance. India is a land of many religions : 
Hinduism, Buddhism, Jainism, Christianity, Islam, Sikhism and others. 
People of the minority communities live in every part of the country 
and participate in all walks oi life : politics and business, adxninistra^ 
tiCHi and the defence services, the arts, films and sports. Our first Christ- 
ians date back to the time of St. Thomas tjie Apostle. Now there are 
13 million. The Muslims are more than 10 per cent of our population— 
numbering SS million. Two communities—the Parsis and ^e Jews— 
are numerically small, but culturally dynamic. Last year, the synagogue 
in Cochin celebrated its fourth centenary. The Parsis, only a hundred 
thousand in number, have produced many leaders. 

From the earliest times, the spirit of Indian culture has been one 
not of negation or exclusion, but of assimilation and synthesis. In our 
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own days, Mahatma Gandhi Uved and died for religtoiu unity and 
brotherhood. We, who seek to draw our inspiration from him, are 
deeply conscious of our responsibility to continue his mission. And, 
as I have just said, when clashes do occur we make every effort to 
mobilise alt our resources to put down the trouble. 

Id the Western world, social and economic evolution was a step-by¬ 
step process. But in India, several revolutions—political, economic, 
social, intellectual and technological—are taking place simultaneously 
and peacefully, although not always without confrontation and crises. 

The years of colonial rule succeeded indigenous feudalism without 
supplanting it. They bred an attitude of fear, passivity and dependence. 
Amidst such a people arose Mahatma Gandhi. He told us : 'Regard 
yourselves as free and you will be free'. Mahatma Gandhi led us to 
freedom and Jawaharlal Nehru laid the foundation of our modernisation 
and scientific growth. Nehru was the greyest of democrats, for it was 
he who took all issues to the people, patiently explaining to them the 
meaning of modern technology and the intricacies of events in other 
parts of the world. Doggedly he fought the unpopular battle against 
superstition and outmoded ritualistic habits which obstruct us. Both 
Gandhi and Nehru emphasised that freedom did not connote mere 
political independence, but economic welfare, social justice and renais¬ 
sance of the spirit. 

Freedom is the starting-point for effective economic self-government 
and planned progress. In the last two decades, we have nearly doubled 
our food production from about SO million tonnes a year to more than 
95 million tonnes now, and have built large steel and machine-making 
industries as a result of which wc are now in a position to build our 
own steel mills. Educational facilities have vastly expanded. The 
number of children in schools has risen from 23 million to 7S million. 
Expectation of life has lengthened by 20 years. This and the faU in 
the death rate have increased our population. The government has 
a vigorous family planning campaign, aiming at reducing the birth rate 
from 40 per thousand to 23 per thousand in a decade. 

But the greatest advance is in the quality of our young people— 
our scientists and cn^neers, our artists and designers. Alas, we 
sometimes export these also, much to our detriment. 

Our women were once considered the most backward. Today some 
of them occupy important positions. But it is not enough fc^ a few 
to be prominent; they should be enabled to make full contribution as 
individuals, as home-makers and as moulders of social outlook. 

It is true that we have made mistakes. When so many tasks have 
to be undertaken simultaneously and on such an enormous scale, In 
conditions unexperienced elsevriiere, one cannot eliminate errors. We 
ourselves are more keenly aware of our shortcomings than the most 
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scathing of our critics aod we arc making earnest endeavour to correct 
them. 

But progress itself upsets the status quo. It shakes people from the 
attitude of numb acceptance. It disturbs vested interests not only of 
the well-to-do but of the vast numbers who, although they want to 
better their iivcs» yet fear to depart from the familiarity of the known. 
Education and contact with other countries unleash pent-up expectatibns 
and give wing to dreams. The gap between one's grasp and one's reach 
generates greater competition Dupitc many safeguards, the better-off 
sections in any particular group take greater advantage of our schemes. 
Every solution creates new problems. The expansion of education 
swells the number of the educated unemployed. The intensive agricul¬ 
tural programme, which wc undertook to meet the challenge of pro¬ 
longed and severe drought of three years ago and which has brought us 
to the threshold of self-suflictency in food, has also made the poorer 
farmers who live on dry lands more keenly aware of what they lack.^ 

^To give another example of new problems arising out of progress, 
the building of industrial overheads and the restraint on imports have 
helped private industries to consolidate and extend their economic 
power, even though wc have made vast investments to establish a 
public sector. These investments had to be made because, on its own, 
private industry had neither the will, the resources, nor the ability to 
set up new lines of production and enter new fields of technology. In 
our scheme, private and public industry should complement each other 
to increase production. But in order to remove disparities and ensure 
more equitable distribution, all economic activity has to be subordinated 
to the social purpose. When distortions take place, corrective action 
has to be undertaken with decision and firmness. 

In our programme of development we have received financial assis¬ 
tance, mostly in the fc^m of loans. In absolute terms, the total aid 
thus received may appear large. However, it is well known that when 
translated in per capita terms, development aid to India is perhaps the 
lowest that any developing country has received. 

We recognise that transference of capital and technological resourc¬ 
es from the developed countries to the developing countries can be a 
means of accelerating the pace of development. However, the terms 
and conditions of such transference and the concepts governing inter¬ 
national aid and development need closer scrutiny. I hope that the 
publication of the report of the committee presided over by so distin¬ 
guished a person as Mr. Lester Pearson srill provide an opportunity for 
a wide-ranging debate on the subject of international aid for develop¬ 
ment. 

Stated simply, the issue is whether mternational aid is to remain 
primarily an instrument of national policies of the donor countries, or 
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whether it becomes a part and parcel ot genuine internaticmal coopera¬ 
tion for development. 

Like all developing countries represented in the UNCTAD, India 
would like to see the whole pattern of international trade and aid in a 
new perspective of international co-operation. 

International aid, as at present conceived and administered, ha 3 

produced disenchantment among the recipients as well as among the 
donors. 

The path of progress is full of reverses, frustrations and hardships. 
But India is no longer stagnant. It is in ferment. The people are 
afire with hope. They arc vocal and impatient—conscious of their 
rights. Against the background of a highly stratified society, which 
had even invented the concept of untouchability, you now see the pride 
and self-assertion groups and classes who once were regard^ as 
being beyond the pale. As Prime Minister, I am concerned with the 
problem of the social, economic and political engineering of new India* 

1 travel constantly and meet millions of people. Each such encounter 
confirms the impression of changing ideas, attitudes, even habits. And 
this transformation is taking place by consent and within the framework 
of a political democracy. 

Tension between continuity and change, between ht^ expectations 
and limited means is inevitable. Yet a forward movement, a growing 
sense of interdependence, of unity and of working together are percepti¬ 
ble even in the midst of a^tations and clashes. Life in India may not 
be easy, but it certainly is interesting and challenging. 

In these 22 years since Independence, India's conduct of interna¬ 
tional relations has been based on principles which we cherish and 
which govern our internal policy. / 

We regained our freedom after long hard years of suffering and 
sacrifice. Naturally our concern must be to preserve and strengthen it 
and to give it content. So, we are not prepared to abdicate our judg* 
ment of right or wrong in terms of our own assessment, or to abandon 
our right of action as a sovereign nation. Powerful nations attempt to 
mould other countries in their own image, tending to clothe their 
national interests in ideological garb. India decided to keep aloof from 
the cold war and to concentrate on her development, free from outside 
interference. At no time did we consider non-alignment to mean 
neutrality. On matters affecting the international community, we do 
express our own opinion. We believe in enlarging the areas of peace 
and reconciliati<m. We are convinced that the world can survive and 
progress not by conflict, but only through co-operation. If this premise 
is accepted, there is no problem which cannot be solved through 
peaceful deliberations. On the other hand, if force or compulsion is 
to be the sanction behind international relations, problems will become 
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more intractable and the maintenance of peace will be increasingly 
endangered. 

The world is too complex and diverse to be fitted into any neat 
pattern of ideology of one kind or another. Our ancient sages have 
pointed out that the roads to truth are many. Peaceful co-existence 
and non-interference in each other’s affairs can no longer be regarded' 
as moral injunctions but intensely practical necessities, without whidh 
international relations cannot be meaningful. We, who live as different 
nations, must be made conscious of what we have in common but we 
must also learn to accept our differences so that our very diversity 
contributes to the ricbncss of life. 

But it takes time for thoughts to change, for people to accept 
changes and to form new associations based on them. Some of these 
basic considerations, therefore, do not find acceptance, and fear and 
suspicion may still compel nations to enter into military combinations. 
However, such security b not real, nor is it conducive to evolution in 
keeping with the genius of a people. The membership of armed camps 
and subsidiary alliances have only weakened the self-reliance of 
nations. The policies of a country are motivated by its national 
interests, which are conditioned by its heritage, traditions and the 
requirements of its people. Foreign policy is a reflection (A domestic 
preoccupations. Can we not pursue our national objectives by identi¬ 
fying them with certain collective interests and by pursuing them in 
co-operation with others so that we can benefit from the endeavours of 
the community as a whole? We think this can and must be done. 
Our foreign policy of peace and co-operation, based on co-existence 
and non-alignment, is directed towards these objectives. 

Wc cannot be unaffected by what is happening in the rest of the 
world or ignore the challenge which confronts mankind as a whole. 
The swiftness of invention and achievement gives the average man a 
feeling of importance and, at the same time, of helplessness, a sense 
of power and also of insecurity. Man is confronted with an incredible 
extension of scientific and technological knowledge, without a corres¬ 
ponding generation of inner resources which could evolve new thinking 
and enable him to break the old bonds of prejudice and of the old 
systems. Man is not yet attuned to the dynamics of the new. He 
approaches the new structures and processes now available to him, with 
a static mind and old attitudes. He seems to be unable to make full 
use of his knowledge to transform himself and to create a new and 
more beautiful life for all mankind. It is for us, who are interested 
in the processes of democracy, to build not only the structures and 
institutions, but also to concern ourselves with the spirit of democracy, 
with the transformation of educational systems and their expression 
in terms of action, so that the minds <j( the young can carry the dimen¬ 
sion of the new. It is only when the change in man is fundamental 
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and on a deeper level that there can be a full flowering of his persona* 
lity and the release of energy as well as compassion. Then will he 
become capable of true democracy and of laying the solid foundations 
of enduring peace. 

The realisation of the dreams and hopes of countless millioas 
depends on co-operation and international peace. India is deeply com¬ 
mitted to both. Parliaments arc instruments for the understanding d 
one another's points of view and of ensuring peaceful change. I hope 
that the deliberations of this conference will advance the cause of justice 
and that this organisation of the Parliaments of so many nations will 
always exert itself in the endeavour to build a world in which the growth 
of wisdom keeps pace with the growth of knowledge. 

May 1 thank you for giving me this opportunity of telling you some* 
thing about my vast, complicated, diflicult-to-undcrstaod country, and 
at the same time to give you all good wishes on my own behalf, on 
behalf of the Government and the people of India. 


The Pay Commission 


T HB QUESTION OF appointing a Pay Commission to review the pay 
structure and other conditions of service of Central Government 
employees has been under examination for some time. Government 
have taken a decision, in principle, to appoint a new Commission for 
the purpose. Questions like its composition, coverage and terms of 
reference are under active examination and as soon as these details are 
finalised an announcement will be made, if possible in the course of the 
current session. 

It has been made clear in the last session that Government regard 
a need-based wage to be an important objective of their socio-economic 
policy and that it could be said that the Gajcndragadkar Commission 
on labour was seized of the question. That Commission has since made 
its report, and on this particular question the Commission has expressed 
the view that the principle of a national minimum wage to be determined 
in monetary terms is not practicable. Tliey have also accepted the 
principle that the capacity to pay will be a relevant consideration in 
determining a need-based minimum. They have also stated that they 
arc not in a position to quantify a need-based wage in money terms or 
to assess Government's capacity to pay. These matters have been left 
by them to be gone into by a Pay Commission. 

Siotcinent lii i.olc~SbblM. November 21. 1S69 
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As I said in the statement, the terms of reference of the new Pay 
Commission arc under consideration. However, it is our intentiem that 
it should be open to the Commission to consider this question in all 
its aspects. The previous Commission also considered similar issues. 

The House is aware that our general sympathy on this issue is with 
the workers, but the question is a rather complicated one in terms of 
what is possible and practicable. The matter was considered by tfie 
Second Pay Commission, but they neither accepted nor rejected the 
demand. So, we would like this question to be considered in all its 
aspects by the new Pay Commission as was recommended by Sbri 
Gajendragadkar. 

Some Hon. Members said that the previous Commission's recom¬ 
mendations had not been accepted. As far as I know, speaking sub¬ 
ject to correction, by and large they were accepted and, in fact, in 
regard to some aspects like family pension we went beyond the 
recommendations. 


Indo-French Colloquium 

I AM VERY happy to welcome our eminent guests because 1 share the 
admiration and the love of my father for France and for French culture. 
Any meeting which can further the relations between our two countries 
is welcome and is likely to ^vc fruUful results. 

It is a little dinicult to know what to say about India in a few 
minutes. I think aP of you are aware that it is a country of many 
complexities and contradictions. No matter what one says can be 
true of one part of India or another and yet be untrue of India as a 
whole. And one of the reasons, perhaps, why there is not better 
understanding of what we are doing or attcmpdng to do is that most 
people who come to India visit only a part of it, and even the reporting 
that is done on India is done about a scene or incident isolated from the 
histmcal perspective or from the large image of India. We are today 
perhaps better placed in many ways than we have been for several years. 
The economic situation is more buoyant than it has been for some time. 
Our agricultural harvest has been remarkable and in almost every direc¬ 
tion there arc visible signs of progress. Yet, whenev^ anybody reports, 
especially the foreign newspapers, on India, the one headline that pre¬ 
dominates is—Can India survive? Will democracy survive in India 


Addrm it> the Indo^F/ench Colloquium. Nv* DcIM. December 13. 1M9 
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and so on. One American cotuninist said a short white ago that of all 
countries in the world it waConly India about which this question was 
being constantly asked. It was only India which had to prove 
itself somehow time and again and. even though we undertook something 
that was unexpected or that was considered too big for us and, even if 
we succeeded in it, the question arose with regard to the next step. 

I inherited many good things from my father. One of them I have 
told you—which is love for France, French language and other things. 
But I think the most precious gift was tremendous confidence in 
people of India. And I have no doubt that this country which has 
faced great storms in its long history will always be able to weather 
whatever new .storms burst upon us. Just now, to some people the 
political situation seems to be insecure or difficult to understand. 
Actually I do not think it is so at all. What has happened recently 
was in the making for many years In fact, it began immediately after 
Independence. As in all countries, there were dilTerent points of view. 
Only in India the Congress Party was like an umbrella which had 
covered under itself many different points of view. That is one common 
factor of winning political independence. Even before independence, 
there were different ways of functioning and thinking and there were 
different groups. But after Independence, this became very much— 
1 mean the division became very much sharper. 

If I can take you into personal confidence, 1 tell you a personal 
anecdote. There was much talk that because my father did not 
perhaps agree to every sentiment of Mahatma Gandhi, there was some 
talk after Independence that Mahatma Gandhi did not wish him to be 
the Prime Minister. 1 heard this gossip and 1 went to Mahatma 
Gandhi and said : "If you do not want him to bz the Prime Minister, 
you should say so openly and I think he should resign immediately, 
because at this moment only someone you want should be the Prime 
Minister". Mahatma Gandhi’s reply was immediate and very dear. 
He said : "1 have made my own opinion very clear. I have said that 
I do not think anybody else can be the Prime Minister at this moment. 
But even if I did not tMnk so, I have neither the authority nor the power 
to make a change—because this choice is the people’s choice and 
although people will listen to much that I say, I doubt very much if 
they will listen to me if I go against your father". Then he said this 
sort of thing will always happen and 1 should not be concerned about 
it. So this kind of thinking along two lines was present from the very 
beginning. The question is . Did my father take the party or the 
country in a direction which Mahatma Gandhi did not want 7 On all 
basic issues, they agreed entirely : on the issue of removal of poverty 
and particularly how to do it, on the issue of what we call secularism 
and that we could never be aUgned with any party which believed in 
one religion or one race or one language. This was the very basis of 
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secularjsffl» democracy and socialism—though socialism is onderstood 
in a slightly different meaning. Where the difference did come in was 
that Mahatma Gandhi believed in a sort of decentralisation—improve¬ 
ment of village life without heavy industry. But I personally think that 
he said these things more because be bad not gone deeply into the 
matter. Because anyone who were to look at Indian conditions would 
know that there was no means of giving a better life to the villager! 
unless we had industry^ unless we produced within the country the things 
which our farmers and our other groups in the country needed to 
improve their living standards. The only other way was to buy those 
things from outside which meant foreign exchange, which we did not 
have, and which meant dependence on other nations, which we did not 
want to have. So the road that we took was, I think, the only possible 
road in the circumstances of India. In these years, much has been 
achieved and much has to be achieved. Where we have failed is not 
that we went in for industry or anything like that, but that we were not 
able and in fact we did not really even attempt to do a very important 
thing which is to educate the people in a broader sense. For instance, 
we have various attitudes of mind which are anti-social, which are 
barbaric even I would say, and Mahatma Gandhi had fought against 
them all his life. For instance, the attitude towards untouchables whom 
he called the Harijans. We put a clause in our Constitution that 
untouchability was illegal. At least I can speak for myself that my 
family and hundreds of other families changed their attitude and they 
never thought about it since. But the effort was not made to educate 
people in a deep and meaningful way about these matten with the 
result that although today every Government has to have at least one 
minister from this class and there are a certain number of reservations 
in offices, and education and other training programmes have expanded 
very much for these people, even so the attitude of mind about them 
docs remain in many areas and even in some cities. This has been, I 
think, one of our major failures. There is nothing that can be done 
about this except now to take up this sort of education. It would not 
be true to say that even this cl^ has not changed because they have 
changed. 

The greatest change that has come about is not the big buildings or 
the industry or the production or the increase in experts or the agri¬ 
cultural revolution but the greatest change is in the minds of the people 
and nobody can have a conception of that unless he has lived in 
villages or in orthodox families before Independence. Even in a Harijan 
family I went as a girl and sat on the bed. They would wash that bed 
although I came from a higher caste but this thought was imbibed in 
their mind that any mixing of the classes is bad whether it is the higher 
class or the lower one. 

So when you have bad that kind of attitude and now you have the 
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attitude that we have the right to acquire, we have a right to privileges 
of citizenship and so on, that is one of the biggest changes. It is also 
of course one of ±e greatest difficulties in front of the Govenunent 
because whereas in France, and perhaps in other countries, you were 
able to have a certain amount of industry before the people's demands 
came to the forefront, we started with political consciousness of a very 
high order, not limited to a few people but which permeated right down 
to the villages, the hills and everywhere because our Independence 
struggle, as you know, was not confined to a small group but it really 
was a mass struggle in every meaning of the word ’mass*. 

So we are confronted today with this very acute awareness of the 
people. We hear the phrase sometimes that the rich have become 
richer and the poor poorer. This, I am afraid, is not a fact. But 
what is the fact ? The fact is that the rich have grown richer, many 
people who were not so rich have grown richer. Many people who 
were, I won’t say, poor but certainly the middle class has al^ gone up. 
Even amongst the poor many people arc in a much belter situation 
but those who lack things are more acutely aware of the lack than they 
were before. It was not that they did not lack them. Maybe, they 
had much less before but at that time they thought it was God’s will and 
now they are aware that it is something that can be done and they are 
extremely angry that it has not been done. Of course, there was no 
way possible to do it in 22 yean even whether we had blc^y revolution 
or any kind of Ism’ or any kind of path. There was simply no way to 
do it in fewer years and even now there is no short-cut to it. We are 
fully aware whatever steps we take are merely tools which we think 
will bring us nearer to this goal. 

Now the Indian character is such that people see things in extremes. 
If something is good, then they will praise it to the skies, if it is not 
good, then they think nothing can be worse and so if you take any 
steps, as for example we nationalised 14 banks, as you know nobody 
in the Government and certainly not myself believed chat it was going 
to create a revolution in India. It is a step which we thought was 
necessary. It was necessary because we were not able to effectively 
work out the previous steps taken. Had we been able to y/otk social 
control as originally envisaged, we would not have to nationalise the 
banks but because that was not done as it should have been, this became 
a political as well as an economic issue and it became inevitable. But 
immediatdy the sort of response that came about in the country was 
unexpected and a little bit alarming even, because through these banks 
we do now have some funds which can go to give credit to sectors of 
population which did not get credit before—the smaller farmer and 
±e different sections in the city. Obviously, we can touch only a very 
very small fringe of the population. We cannot say that the difficulties 
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of the poor will go or poverty will be wiped out but this is the type of 
reaction which is visible in the people. So, I gave that <mly as an 
example. 

Today one of the greatest obstacles is cynicism of our intelligentsia' 
because no matter what is done they always look at it as something that 
js of no account. And this opinion is reflected in our press and it docs 
have an influence on the people. In fact one of the strange things 
that has happened is that our press, of course, is entirely divorced from 
the people. They do not express what the p>eople as a whole think 
but this has happened to most, in fact ail our political parties. I do 
not think that there is any sin^e one which 1 would say has really kept 
itself in touch with the people's thinking and on the whole I think it is 
a bud thing. They should be in touch with what the people are thinking. 
But what is good thing b that the people have not remained where 
they were. They have gone ahead regardless of the political parties. 
There is a momentum in the country which nobody can st<^>—none 
of the politicians or intellectuals or anybody else. 

What 1 have done m my own purty was not to split it; on the 
contrary, 1 tried desperately hard for three years to prevent this split 
which I could sec coming. In fact, it nearly happened even in my 
father's lime. But 1 thought that it would be a bad thing for the 
country and 1 tried to prevent it until a situation arose where the party 
was really getting so far from the people that 1 could not see the 
Congress Party surviving even till 1972, till the next elections. And 
that is why 1 had to insist on something and even then it is not 1 who 
asked the people who are vnth me to split the party but the others who 
decided to go and sic with the Opposition and if 1 may say so, 1 think 
they showed rather unseemly haste in doing so. Had they continued 
for about a week ttU they got their proper seats, I do not think that 
anybody would have misjudged their intentions or judged it to be a 
weakness on their part and the things like that. But on the very first 
day in Parliament, they made a great dramatic show by sitting with 
the Opposition and it is not without point that the Opposition they 
sat with is the extreme righeiest Opposition—tlie two parties which are 
in different ways entirely opposed to anything which Mahatma Gandhi 
stood for. i am specially mentioning this because, of late, Shri Minoo 
Masani raised the cry 'bock to Gandhi'. So it is worthwhile knowing 
what Gandhiji stood for. He may not have stood for socialism as we 
understand it in the sense of the State having some of the means of 
production, but he did believe that nobody should have property. In 
fact he went some steps further when he said quite clearly that he 
thought that people should have these things as a trust. But if it did 
not work out, then buildings and other things could be taken away and 
he saw no reason why any compensation should be given at aO. He 
said after all they made this money from the people and things belonged 
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to the people and there was no question of craipensation. Tliese are 
his words and not my words. But Government does give compensation 
and rather much compensation, if I can put it that way. 

Well, the Swatantra docs not matter really because it is a party 
which has no future. It was in a way a still-tern from the beginning. 
But the party which is dangerous is the right wing Jan Sangh» and it 
is dangerous because it appeals to the religious emotions of the people. 
And when a person tbinl^ of religion in an emotional way, he is swept 
off his feet. He cannot think logically or rationally and this is a great 
danger of the Jan Sangh. 

We may be able to change their thinking, I do not know. They 
have changed quite a lot in recent years. They started o9 a$ being 
very conservative in their economic policy but lately they have been 
saying that they believe in socialism. Only they do not think that we 
are socialists and we do not follow properly. First, they were against 
the very concept of planning. Now they say : No, planning is good; 
but our plans are bad. In foreign policy also they were against our 
policy of non-alignment and they were for a pro-Western attitude. 
Since last year they have been saying that they believe in non-alignment 
but we arc not certainly non-aligned. So in any way it is several steps 
forward and in most of my public speeches when I criticised them I 
have said I am not against the Jan Sangh as indeed I am not against 
any party as such. I am against certain ideas which 1 consider to be 
bad for national unity or national strength and that is why as long as 
the Jan Sangh talks about superiority of one religion or tte people of 
one region, about the majority community being the first class citizens 
and the others being the second class citizens, on that point I am 
certainly going to oppose them with all my strength and I hope 
1 am not immodest when I say that it was largely due to my 
efforts in the last mid-term polls that we were able to reduce Jan 
Sangh seats both in Bihar and U.P. and for which they cannot forgive 
me. And there is no occasion when they have come to me oo other 
matters, when th^ have not said : *'Why do you hit tts ?'* And I tell 
them that it is raJy for these reasons, and if you change, well, you 
have a right to think like us oo economic matters or any important 
matter. It is a democratic country but just religious q>position is 
very bad for us, as we have seen in the last communal riots that we 
had. It is something which eats away the very foundations of our 
nation. 

While we are settling down, the people are maturing politically, 
the people are being strengthened. The example I gave of the Jan 
Sangh—Ganges for instance. They changed certainly not because of 
my speeches. They could not care less for what I said. They changed 
because they felt that tie people would not allow them to bold certain 
ideas. They started off by being against bank nationalisation. But 
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they found that they could not go back to their coostituencies; they 
could not say we are opposed to this measure. This is how the people 
themselves arc bringing about these changes. * 

Obviously^ the people are not at one level. Many of our Swat antra 
Party MPs are elected from areas in Bihar which they had never visited 
before. They do not even speak the language of the people. »They 
know nothing about it. But they got elected from those areas b^ause 
people are economically backward, less pditjcally conscious than in 
other parts. There arc within any country different levels of develop¬ 
ment. Again, if I may give an example, in 1950 I went to a place in 
NEFA where the very first wheel that the people saw was the wheel 
of our Dakota plane. They had no coneeji^ioQ of anything round, 
although they bod a fairly developed irrigation system of their own. 
But they had never worked a wheel. They had not seen a cart or 
anything like that. That was in 1950. Now today they have got jeeps. 
You cannot say that those people arc as politically conscious as people 
in Delhi or Bombay, or in Bihar or U.P. So when you think of India, 
you must think of this in the background. 

Now, obviously, I cannot prophesy about India’s future except that, 
as I said earlier. I have great confidence in the people. And I have 
no doubt that whatever happens, they will come at the top. And that 
is what matters. One of the points of disagreement between me and 
some of our party bosses was that right in the beginning, soon after 
becoming Prime Minister, I made a speech in Bombay where I said 
that Congress is very dear to me because some people joined it at the 
age of 15, some people at the age of 20 and some at 40 or 50. But 
1 was born in the Congress. There was no time when my borne, since 
I was born, was not tha centre of all the major political movements, 
decisions and the meetings that took place and the whole of modern 
Indian history was being made there. People from all over India— 
peasants and others—were constantly coming. I was meeting them. 
I was in touch with their problems and so cm. Nobody could be 
closer to the Congress or even more emotionally involved than I have 
been and I still am. But even so, I do fed that the country is more 
important than the Congress. If the Congress serves the needs of the 
country, it is all right, we arc with it. But if it does not, we cannot 
say that this is more important than India or the people of India. And 
many people resented this remark of mine and felt that it was disloyalty 
to the par^. But stilt I feel strongly on this matter and I thinlr the 
reason why the Congress went away from the people is partly because of 
being in power for a long time perhaps but also because our type of 
democracy gives an easy foothold to w^t in America is called ’bossism’ 
—that everywhere a few people identify themselves that they are the 
Congress; they are the people of that State with the result 'that they 
have become popular, rightly or wrongly, that is not for us to judge. 
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It is only the public who can make up their mind. We started losing 
in State after State and I saw no way in which we would make up 
that gap except by going once more direct to the people. Now, here, 
you will go into why we lost in Bengal, for instance. Everybody knows 
why we lost in a State like Kerala. Perhaps you have not heard what 
happened in Pondicherry. Perhaps you ^ing French you may be a 
little interested in Pondicherry. It is a very small place, ft is a 
charming French provincial town. We had there a Congress Chief 
Minister. He was u young Congress Muslim. For no reason suddenly 
some of our people decided that he must go. He is not the right person 
and it was the mistake for him to become the Chief Minister. Now 
I said : ''Well, it is all right. He is there. He has got elected. Now 
you wait for the next elections and you pul up somebody else at the 
next elections.** But they said, **No, No. He must go", and 1 was 
unable to help him and I tried very hard with the Party. But the 
then in charge made up his mind with the result that the Government 
fell because ihc other person was not acceptable. There was re-election. 
Now wc have the same young man as the Chief Minister but be is 
not m the Congress but with the D.M.K. He has Ministers and his 
Ministers who were in the Congress ore now in the D.M.K. So his 
set-up practically is the same but instead of the Congress Government 
it IS the D.M.K. I am giving this example for no particular reason. 
This enthusiasm went against the people's wishes and created a situa* 
tion where you got less and less in touch witli the people. 

Well, 1 have taken a great deal of your time. 1 want to congratulate 
the organisers of this Colloquium for this excellent idea and 1 hope 
that Indian transcendentalism and French logic working together mi^t 
give a better perspective to our contemporary world. 


New Phase 


MANY HON. MEMBERS have remarked, the President’s Address 
this year has been much more than a mere formal address. It is not 
a mere outline of the business before this particular session or during 
the year. Actually, it is an urgent summons to the tasks which await 
us as we enter one new decade after completing another. In fact, it 
is something even more than this. It marks the transition from one 
definite stage in our economic development and political evolution to 
the beginning of another. 

ProM reply Mate 1 b RjJye Sebbi on Preeitoi'i AMree*. Mereh 3. 1970 
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Anyone who views tDod^n Indian history with comprehension and 
a sense of fairness» anyone who is at aU conversant with the processes 
of economic development, knows that today the country is economically 
and politically stronger that it was before, and also more capable of 
facing the challenges with which it is confronted. In fact, at no time 
has there been more enthusiasm and greater self-confidence in tl)e 
people of India^ a greater expectation of change and also, I would say, 
a greater capacity to bring about this change. 

The Leader of the Opposition, Sir, has used many alhterative 
adjectives. He has called the Address, if 1 remember his words right, 
dull, dry, and so on. It is human, Sir, to see the world in one*s own 
image. The trouble with the Leader of the Opposition and his party 
is, as one Hon. Member said just now, that they have to listen to the 
voice of the people. They have ceased to notice the urge and the 
fervour, which is so evident not only to our countrymen, but to the 
many people who have been visiting us from difierent countries from 
all parts of the globe in recent months. But they. Sir, have unfortunately 
fallen out of step and got so far behind that they arc under the illusion 
that there is no progress at all. The Hon. Member, Shri Mishra, has 
alleged that we arc. or perhaps I am, obsessed with the idea of toppling 
State Governments. I presume he bus in mind Bihar and Uttar Pradesh. 
Now, Sir, Bihar is bis home state and I do not know whether he has 
some grievance against the ending of the Governor’s rule there, because 
that is the only government that was toppled in Bihar, and if I remember 
right, only some little while ago I was being urged by some of the 
same people to end the Governor’s rule as soon as possible. Now the 
other charge on which he spent some considerable tinie was that it 
was my tours which brought about the fall of the Uttar Pradesh 
Government. This, as I have said during those tours and afterwards, 
is entirely without any truth at all. 

My visits to U.P. were undertaken to acquaint myself with the 
problems of Uttar Pradesh and also to counteract the accusation made 
very loudly and often there that the Centre and more particularly this 
Prime Minister and also the two preceding Prime Ministers bad been 
neglecting iL Now, one cannot simultaneously coiiq)Iain that the 
Prime Minister is neglecting U.P. and also that the Prime Minister is 
^ving attention to U.P. You have to make up your mind which out 
of the two you want My purpose in going whether to U.P. or any 
other State is to tell the people about the policies of the Government 
generally and with regard to that particular State and I did tell the 
pec^le of U.P. that while it is true that the State does not get all that 
it expects from (he Centre this happens to be true of all other States 
as well and also with regard to the Central MinJ^ies; not that they 
do not get it from the Centre because they are in the Centre but they 
do not get all that they ask for from tbe Planning Commission or the 
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Finance Ministry. As far as U.P. is concerned, more than half of 
the expense on the development plans of that state has throughout 
come from the Centre. Admittedly this is not sulhciont to meet the 


needs of the state which is one of the most economically backward in 
the entire country. That is why very much more has to be done not 
only by the Government of India but also by the State Government. 
But the picture that is being painted here, if I may use the word, was 


rather a romantic one which was perhaps because of the nature of the 
Hon. Leader of the Opposition but I do not know what picture was 
conjured up before the other Members. 

But anybody who did not know the situation and who was listening 
to him might have got away with tbc impression that from the helicopter 
I wu$ flying in I was busy shooting down all the politicians who were 
opposed to me. The only reply that 1 can make to this is, if there 
was anybody who toppled the previous government there it was the 
leader of that government himself. 

One of the amendments moved here speaks of totalitarian methods. 
That is indeed a most extraordinary statement and it shows a certain 
lack of knowledge of how totalitarian governmenis have acted in the 
past or, where they exist today, are acting today. I think it is crystal 
clear not only from my words but from my actions that I am for 
democracy, unqualified and unchallenged democracy, in the country 
as a whole, in every state within, and even in every part of our 
country. Any doctrine or system which encourages a few to think that 
(hey are better than the people at large and that they can order about 
the people at large is repugnant. One has to see what is happening 
in dictatorships around the world to know that this old system is 
dangerous and sclf-dcfea^g even in the short run, to say nothing of 
the long run. After the fourth general election Hon. Members are 
aware that I was the first to proclaim unhesitatin^y that the Central 
Government would respect the will of the people and would extend 
their full co-operation to all the State Governments which were 
established after the election and we have given our co-operation to 
all State Governments, whatever their pt^Ucal complexion. In fact, 
some of the people who talk of democracy in this House, at the same 
time would like us to change our attitude with regard to those parties 
with whom they do not happen to agree. This is also a very strange 
description of democracy. Sc^ne Stale Governments have been able 
to appreciate our help, others do not say so openly. That is because 
every State Government needs a bogeyman on whom they can transfer 
the responsibility for their own shortcomings and who can be more 
convenient than the Central Government. But this has not deflected 
us from our path of giving constructive—often one-sided—co-operation 
to all the State Governments. Had wa not followed this policy, the 
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foundatioo oi our Republic aud of our Union would have been weakened 
after the swift political changes of the last few years. 

Another Hon. Member, Shri I>abyabhai Patel, spoke of the needs 
of Gujarat In the past years, Shri Patel usedHo roam about, during 
such a debate, all over the world, if I may put it that way, from China 
to Peru, but this time he restricted bis field to merely Gujarat and 
Taiwan. I do not know whether he has found some link or affinity 
between the two. He has been pleased to observe that the notes which 
the Chief Minister of Gujarat gave me last month when I went to 
Ahmedabad ably summed up what Shri Patel himself has been saying 
for years. 

Now, Sir, the notes contain certain legitimate demands but there 
arc also certain proposals which would be extremely difficult to accept. 
If 1 may give an example, there was a demand for a steel mill there. 
Now, I do not have to go into steel economics here, but the setting 
up of a steel mill thousands of miles away from any source of iron 
ore or coal would certainly make steel very costly and I doubt if it is 
a proposal which could be acceptable to any Government. A complaint 
was also made that we are going stow with regard to oil exploration in 
Gujarat. This is a most unjust complaint The Hon. Minister is 
sitting here and 1 have no doubt that he has spoken on this earlier 
and the House is aware of the detailed negotiations in regard to olTshore 
drilling along the coast of Gujarat. 1 believe that the first deep-sea 
operation should start any day now. As the President’s Address has 
rightly observed, oil is next only to steel in taking us nearer to self- 
reliance. 

The Hon. Shri M. P. Bhargava has rightly cautioned the Members 
of this House against speaking loosely about the Supreme Court. Just 
now in my presence ^so many Members have touched upon this 
subject. I do not think anyone in this House or even outside would 
like the name of the Supreme Court to be brought up lightly. After 
all, it is well recognised that one of the pillars of our democracy is the 
indepradent judiciary. Accusations have been made that I made 
disparaging remarks about the Supreme Court after its judgment on 
ba^ nationalisatirm. May I make it very clear that 1 have done no 
such thing. On the contrary, I stressed Ae importance of not saying 
anything without a full study of the Supreme Court judgment which 
at that time 1 bad not seen and since then I have not spoken about 
that matter at all. However, I did refer to the difficulties in the path 
of progress. This is a self-evident statement Many bills of reform 
and acts of lepslation which were meant to serve the cause of progress 
have met with setbacks. Many of our land reform Acts have been 
taken to the courts and have been invalidated either in part or in full, 
but we went back to tbc legislature and to the Constitution and took 
the necessary remedial measures. This has happened in other countries 
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also. No human institutioo is infallible. Those familiar with the 
constitutional history of the United States must have heard of the 
celebrated Dred Scott decision when the U.S. Supreme Court declared 
that slavery was legal and that the anti'^slaveiy legislatioa passed by 
the State was ultra vires the U.S. Constitutiem, but within a few yean 
the U.S. Constitution itself was also changed. I do not want to go 
into the history of the New Deal and the conflicts which arose between 
the legislature and the judiciary in the U.S.A. and the very open and 
forthright arguments which the then President of the U.S.A. made 
about their own judiciary. Afl organs of the Government are subject 
to the same historical forces and have to be receptive to the same 
needs and compulsions in evolving a social order. There is, here in 
Parliament and outside, a widespread feeling that Parliament should 
not be divested of the power to amend the Constitution. I believe 
all political parties with the expected exceptions are in favour of 
Parliament having the power to make laws for the country, specially in 
regard to social justice and social progress. The Nath Pal Bill seeks 
to remove any doubts that might have arisen about the competence of 
Parliament as a result of the judgment of the Supreme Court in the 
case of Golaknath versus the State of Funj'^b. 

Some Hon. Members, in fact, many Hon. Members have spoken 
of the increasing violence in West Bengal and other parts of the country. 
The President in his Address has expressed concern at the continuing 
resort to violence by certain extremist political groups which pursue 
disruptive aims. Violence breeds violence, whatever be its origin, 
whether it is communal, regional or economically or politically motivated. 
1 do not think that any kind of violence can be justified at any time, 
but this is a problem which needs the concerted efforts of all sections 
of society. Wc must strengthen the fibre of our people to resist violence. 
I was a little surprised to hear one Hon. Member making rather 
contradictory statements. While, on the one hand, we should not 
interfere with the Government of Bengal, on the other band, we should 
do something about what is happening there. Now, Sir, it is not 
possible to do both. In this sort of situation it is the responsibility 
of the State Government. It is up to the parties forming the government 
there not only to take action themselves, but also to create the type 
of public optnion which will not stand this kind of violence, a few 
people taking law into their own hands, causing not only loss of life 
and other harm, but also disrupting the daily life of the majority of 
the people. It is only by doing this that the disruptive and anarchical 
groups can be made to realise that >ioIeace does not pay. 

I should like to turn now to the field of economic development. 
My Hon. friend opposite sought to convey the impression that the 
economic outlook is not bri^t. On the other h^d, many Hon. 
Members have pointed out the opposite. Sbri Dahyabhai Patel, not 
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stirprisinglyi said that the progress wUch the President has depicted 
was illusory. The President’s Address has tried to set out only the 
salient facts of our progress and has indicated the trends in the 
imoiediate future. The progress in agriculture is there for all to see. 
I do not exaggerate this progress and I have been specially careful 
in my speeches to avoid Ae phrase ‘green revolution’. The progress 
is there and cannot be denied. The new programme, involving the 
package of improved agricultural techniques based on the use of high- 
yielding varieties of seeds, intensive application of fertilisers and 
c.xtcnsion of irrigation facilities, has made a definite impact on the 
rural economy. Industrial production also has picked up significantly. 
Trends in prt^uction in the current year so far point to an increase of 
more than 7 per cent. There is no doubt that the economy is now 
much better poised for growth than ever before. 

There was also reference, at some length, to the present trends in 
prices, but may I request Hon. Members (o look at the situation in 
the proper perspective ? Can it be denied that 1969 was characterised 
by a considerable degree of price stability ? It is true that since the 
middle of November 1969 prices have been under pressure. This is 
due mainly to the downward revision in the crop estimates of cotton 
and groundnut and the delay in winter rains in many parts of the 
country. Between November 1969 and February this year there was 
a contra-seasonal rise in prices, but over the last one month the position 
has again become stable because of a number of measures taken by 
Government and the Reserve Bank. Tn the last fcw weeks, while the 
Reserve Bank has taken a number of measures to tighten its credit 
control over bank advances against commodities which are subject to 
demand and price pressures. Government has been building up a 
sufficient buffer-stock. Foodgrains, as we all know, play a very 
important part in influencing price trends. Production in the current 
year, I am told, may be of the order of 100 million tonnes. By the 
end of this month the buffer-stock should be about 4.9 million tonnes. 
We are thus better placed now to influence the prices of foodgrains. 
However, there is no doubt that Government win continue to be vigilant. 
We know that a rise in prices causes considerable hardship to people, 
particularly the poorer sections of society, but some critics are raising 
the bogey of prices because they want outlays in the public sector to 
be kept down. They do not reckon with the heavy t^l which a 
reduction in public sector outlay takes in terms of increased unemploy¬ 
ment and economic stagnation. We have, therefore, to keep in view 
the objectives of growth and stability in fonnulating our economic 
strategy. 

Now, Sir, I share the concern expressed by many Hon. Memben 
regarding unemployment. I have spoken on this matter on many 
occasions here and also the President has mentioned it. I have 
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mcntiooed it in my Budget speech. I think some Hon. Members tried 
to quantify this problem of educated unemployed by referring to a 
7 per cent increase in unemployment. Now, reference has also been 
made to inequalities of incenne. I have said on previous occasions 
that the two problems, i.e., uneii^)Ioyment and economic inequalitieSi 
are not separate but very closely interlinked. The concept of economic 
equality itself should be raised from the level of the income redistribu¬ 
tion of existing wealth or incomes to an altogether different plane. We 
aim at an equitable distribution of income*earmng opportunities. It is 
only in this way that wc can harmonise the two important objectives 
of augmentation of production and enlargement of employment 
opportunities. 

I should also like to say that a solution to the unemployment 
problem has to be found within the framework of the Plan. There 
cannot be a separate or independent solution and, looked at in this 
way, by far the most effective remedy for unemployment is the vigcffous 
implementation of the Plan. Our labour force is growing at the rate 
of 2.5 per cent per year. An annual growth rate of anything less than 
5 to 6 per cent will, therefore, prove inadequate to provide opportunities 
for the absorption of this growing work force. Therefore, the need is 
to step up the outlay on the Plan and to raise the rate of investment. 
This is what the Government is tr^g to do. All those who are 
earnest about tackling this major problem should support the efforts 
to raise the level of Plan outlay. In the coming financial year we are 
enlarging it to the order roughly of Rs. 400 crorcs in the States* and 
the Central plans together. This is not an insignificant increase and 
it will contribute materially to a faster tempo of development and 
creation of more job opportunities. It is also necessary to impart a 
conscious employment bias to our development programmes. The new 
Budget has made special provision for programmes such as those 
relating to rural works and small farmers, land reclamation and 
improvement, renovation of minor irrigation works, pre^r maintenance 
of irrigation channels, construction ot roads linking the villages with 
marketing centres, etc. All these could be and should be undertaken 
as part of the programme and in their totality they will make a 
significant contribution to rural development as also to the generation 
of additional employment. The details of some of these programmes 
have been given in the brochure entitled ‘‘Growth with Social Justice** 
circulated along with other Budget documents. 

Growth with social justice is particularly relevant to our industrial 
development. The new industrial licensing policy keeps this objective 
in view. The Government have tried to remove the impediments to a 
fast rate of growth in the industrial sector, while providing safeguards 
against the concentration of economic power and monopolistic trendi. 
The raising of the limit for industrial licensing is intended to broaden 
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the base on which our industrial structure must stand. It will provide 
opportunities to small and medium entrepreneurs, and I know that 
tlijs will make a difference. 

Now, Sir, there has been a lot of noise here and elsewhere with 
regard to the Goa Fertilizer Project. I am afraid that some of this 
criticism is rather ilMnformed. As perhaps the Hon. Minister h^s 
said, this project was before the Goveminent since 1964. Approval 
was given and a firm licence was issued in December 1966. The 
requisite clearance for financial assistance from some international 
agencies and the Cooly Funds was ako given some time ago. But 
towards the end of December 1969, the Government were called upon 
to take a view only on two limited points. One was what should be 
the condition which the public financial institutions might stipulate 
before underwriting the public issue of shares by the company; and 
the second point was whether the Government should agree to a 
further small increase in the drawal of loan assistance from the Cooly 
Funds to match certain changes in the pattern of financing of the 
project. So far as the first issue is concerned, Government have ensured 
two seats on the Board of Management. Regarding t^c second, having 
already agreed to n loan of Rs. 18.S crorcs from the Cooly Funds, 
Government could not have taken serious objection to a further drawal 
of Rs. 3 crorcs. There is no doubt that our preference is and will 
remain to have such projects in the public sector. In fact, in the 
crucial field of fertiliser production, the public sector already occupies 
a commanding position. We have eight plants in actual production with 
a capacity of 0.65 million tonnes; seven plants with a tota^ capacity of 
t.03 million tonnes. These are in different stages of actual implemen¬ 
tation. Besides, seven plants, including three coal-boscd plants, have 
been allotted to the public sector which, when implemented, will result 
in an additional capacity of 1.7 mUlion tonnes. As against this, there 
arc only five plants in the private sector now in production with a capa¬ 
city of 0.43 million tonnes. The Goa plant will mean an addition of 
only 0.17 million tonnes. Letters of Intent have been given to a few 
other projects, but at this stage it is doubtful whether they will come 
up as on previous occasions. Many of these have not materialised 
because of the difficulties relating to finance, feed-stocks and other 
problems which remain unresolved. 

^ But even assuming that the requisite resources could have b;:en 
found for an additional project in the pubHc sector, we would have 
lost at least 18 months in brining the project up to the stage already 
reached by the Goa project. The Government, therefore, opted for 
the only feasible course of action, taking care to ensure that the basic 
idea underlying the joint sector concq>t was incorporated in the 
scheme. 

There is continuing discussion on nationalisation. I am not afraid 
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of nationalisation, nor do I believe that it is an answer to all our 
difficulties. I think that any proposal for nationalisation should be 
subjected to two tests. 

Pint, we should sec whether it enables the public sector to occupy 
a key position in the economy of the country. Secondly, our approach 
must be realistic and practical. At any moment if any privately-owned 
industry is operating against the national interest or is impeding social 
progress, we should not hesitate to take it over. At the present 
moment, our priority is the acceleration of development so that the 
problems of unemployment and inequalities are solved, and this calls 
for not only the right policy but unremitting hard work, higher savings 
and greater investment, and the emphasis should, therefore, be on the 
flow of the scarce public capital into new areas of production. The 
economic battle which lies ahead requires many weapons in our 
armoury and nationalisation is only one of these weapons, and it is 
one which should be used iudiciously and with great care. It is against 
this background that I would urge upon the Hon. Members to consider 
(he various suggestions which have been made either during the course 
of the debate or in the amendments for the nationalisation of the 
different sectors of the economy. 

The problem of Centre-State relations, more particularly financial 
relations, has also been raised now as it has been in every debate for 
quite a long time. Various issues pertaining to this problem have 
been debated in different forums, in Parliament and also in the 
National Development Council. Thoy have also been studied in depth 
by expert bodies such as the Planning Commission and the Administra¬ 
tive Reforms Commission ( do not think that there is any conflict 
between the interests of the States and the Centre. Both are charged 
with the responsibility of promoting the good of the people in the fields 
respectively assigned to (hem. Some sources of revenue are assigned 
to the Centre under the Constitution and these are a little more elastic 
than those allocated to the States. ^ 

If our objective of common citizenship and free movement of 
goods and services within the country is to be assured, is it possible for 
sources such as income tax or excise duty or customs to be assigned 
to a unit smaller than the Union Government? The founding fathers 
of our Constitution, therefore, wisely assigned these revenues to the 
Union. At the same time, they did realise that functions such as law 
and order, education, public health, would be constantly growing with 
development. So they laid down a scheme for the sharing of the 
resouKts of the Centre with the States and also provided for a periodical 
review through an independent body, namely the Finance Commission. 
As far as I know, in none ot the older federations is thcres a body 
comparable to our Finance Commission. The resources transferred 
from the Centre to the States in accordance with the recommendations 
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of the Finance Commission have steadfly grown. The amount transferred 
to the States under the award of the Finance Commission in the First 
Plan period was Rs. 366 crores. But it is estimated to be Rs. 4,066 
crorcs during the Fourth Plan period. Over and above this, the Centre 
has also been providing assistance for the implementation of the State 
plans and for some of the weaker States, the Central assistance will be 
as much as 90 per cent and even more of the total size of the Plans. 

The States have also a considerable latitude in drawing up their 
programmes with reference to the local problems. Centra! assistance 
is now being provided in the form of block loans and block grants in 
accordance with the decisions which have been reached jointly by the 
States in the National Development Council. The problem now is to 
ensure how these State programmes will fit into the national framework 
and fulfil our basic objectives. 

As Hon. Members know, the Central Government is constantly 
asked what it is doing for the backward classes, the backward rc^oos 
and for the items such as rural water supply, etc. How is the Centre 
to discharge these responsibilities unless it docs have certain sanctions 
at its disposal? Complaints arc also made that a large number of 
villages are still v.ithout drinking water. If you look at the overall 
provision for drinking water supply, it is not inadequate in our Plan. 
But I feci that even with the existing provision, substantial impact can 
be made on this problem. But it is necessary to ensure that funds 
meant for rural water supply and for the development of backward 
areas are not diverted to any other purpose. Unfortunately, sometimes 
It does happen. 

When wc speak of the backward areas, we should remember that 
even the so-called advanced States have backward pockets and the 
policy which wc prop<»e should be such as to promote accelerated 
development of all these pockets wherever they may be. The policies 
of the financial institutions are also being reoriented in favour of the 
development of industries in such areas and, as the President’s Address 
has pointed out, all these schemes will be fruitful only if the infra* 
structure for development is built up expeditiously in all these areas.. 

Shri S. N. Mishra spoke of the fourth Plan being outdated. I 
honestly do not know what exactly is meant by this. The immediate 
tasks befeve the nation in the economic field are to reduce the disparities 
swiftly while adding to production; also to achieve and consolidate 
agricultural and industrial self-reliance and to lay the firm basis for 
further technological change from our own capacity and know-how. 
While doing this, wc must pay special attention to problem of the 
educated unemployed on the one band and the rural landless on the 
other. The Fourth Plan does set out to do this and whatever rethinking 
or enlargement we have done in the last few months has been in order 
to do this more effectively. So, it is not as if the Fourth Plan was 
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drawn up some 15 years or more ago and was dusted up and presented 
to the country anew. 

I should now come to the point raised by some Hon. Members 
relating to foreign affairs. Many of these have already been discussed 
in this House on several occasions. 1 hope the House will excuse me 
but it does seem as if the thinking of some Members on foreign affairs 
has got stuck up somewhere. The Plan has not got stuck up. It is 
not the Plan, but the thinking of some people that gets stuck up while 
the world itself has changed and moved very much further. Many 
Governments have noticeably given up their ri^d and inflexible postures 
of the past whether in concept or in expression. But I notice in the 
short while that I was here before speaking that some of our Members 
have obviously not done so. 

Our own endeavour has been to keep pace with the changes in the 
world and even, if possible, to anticipate them so that our national 
interests are safeguarded at all times. Hon. Members will agree that 
no country can claim that however right or strong its policies, the 
expected results are always realised. Wc have to persevere with 
patience and determinati<m and not ^ve up what we consider to be 
right and moral because of some temporary setback. 

Wc have been strengthening our friendship. I was very surprised 
to learn that some Members have thought that there has been a detcrio- 
ration in our relations with our neighbouring countries. As the 
President in his Address said, wc attach great impedance to our 
relations with Afghanistan* Burma, Ceylon, Iran and Nepal and have 
devoted special attention to these countries. We are making sincere 
and earnest efforts to increase our economic and political co-operation 
with these countries. Some differences or minor difficulties might arise 
occasionally. But these will always be resolved in a spirit of goodwill, 
understanding and cordiality. 

As regards our other two neighbours, Pakistan and China, there 
have been no dramatic developments. The House knows that it is my 
view that we should keep trying to make Pakistan realise the importance 
of resolving all bilateral differences in a peaceful manner. I feel that 
(t is as much in their interest as it is in ours to give up attitudes of 
conflict and confrontation. It is unfortunate that China continues to 
see the realities of India through a distorted minor. 

An Hon. Member here said that we did not outline in the President's 
Address what steps we would take in this regard. I am sure the House 
will appreciate that these are hardly the matters which you can outline 
beforehand. As I said, the whole world has changed and is changing 
today, and I think we are keeping pace with these changes and that 
in this fluid, delicate situation it is better not to say too much. 

Some Hon. Members have allowed anger and frustration to cloud 
their thinking. Some have said that our political freedom is being 
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endangered. Quite different reasons were given by the different parties. 
Now, political freedom can be endangered basically by only one thing, 
and that is when the people themselves are weakened» whether they are 
weakened by communalism, by lack of trust amcnig themselves or by 
any one group thinking that they know all the answers and the people 
need not be consulted. Both are equally dangerous to democracy. • 

The Government are fully aware of the difficulties faced by some 
of the minority communities and are doing everything possible to try 
and help them. This is not a matter which can be dealt with purely 
administratively or by making laws It is something for which we have 
10 create a right social atmosphere, very consciously and with great 
determination. It is for the Hon. Members to judge whether all political 
parties in our country arc helping to create such an atmosphere. 

The purpose of the Opposition is obviously to oppose. Personally, 
Sir, I have always welcomed opposition because when life is easy one 
tends to become flabby and it is not good to be flabby. But in opposing 
the Government’s policies, I want our H<m. Members not to sap the 
self-confidcnce of the nation. In fact, I would go a step further and 
submit to them that the way in which the public of India is reacting 
or acting—because it is wc who are reacting to what they do, it is they 
who are ^ving the direction, it is they who have the momentum for 
progress and change—they will refuse to shed their self-confidence, 
however much some individuals might try to .say all these things. 

In my Budget speech I set out our socio-economic thinking but it 
docs have a political counterpart as well. Just as wc have avoided the 
extremes of doing too little or attempt too much in economics, so also do 
wc wish to avoid the political extremes. We arc convinced that there is 
no path better than the democratic, secular, socialist path to which we 
arc pledged. I think it was in this House that somebody said that demo¬ 
cracy comes first and socialism comes second or something like that. I 
want to make it very clear that I think there cannot be true democracy 
without socialism or secularism. Nor do I think there can be true socia¬ 
lism without democracy. All these things arc parts of the same thing. 

When earlier I was talking about Opposition I was not saying that 
they should not oppose. I was merely drawing their attention to the 
roots ol our culture because it is through anger and frustration that 
one is not able cither to think clearly, speak clearly or act clearly. As 
the Bhagawad Gita warns us, from anger comes confusion. And I think 
a lot of confusion that has been witnessed in this House recently has 
come from anger and frustration. So I would request all Hon. Members 
to think calmly and clearly about all these questions, and I have no 
doubt that if wc keep determinedly to this path which I have outlined 
wc shall overcome all the obstacles in our way. 
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F ox THE LAST fivc days or so we have had the debate oa the Presi¬ 
dent's Address. 1 am glad that several Memben recognise that 
this Address marks the beginning of a oew phase in our life. 

It is reflected not only in the Budget but la the many st^ which have 
been taken and it will further be reflected in other steps. We have had 
the customary speeches from Hod. Memben sitting opposite in which 
they have set forth views, which are expected and well Imown. Never¬ 
theless we have always welcomed criticism oi all kbds, especially in a 
debate of this nature which gives us o(^>ortuDity of putting forwak our 
own objectives and policies. 

The President has beckoned to us to look ahead, to look forward. 
Some of our friends opposite seem to have turned a deaf ear to this 
call; this has not surprised us. The debate has succeeded in perform* 
ing another useful function. The events of the last few months have 
had the effect of bringing together on the one side people who are 
largely in favour progress and on the other side those who look 
backward. 

In this House wc are so absorbed in immediate problems that we 
tend to take for granted the large intellectual and political forces at 
work in the world. While wc urc involved in changing the economic 
and social structure of our country, technology is changing and trans¬ 
forming the entire world. Modern communication mcilioils arc having 
an impact on young people everywhere including our own country, even 
in the remoter parts of the country. Let us not forget that what we 
say and do today must have meaning for young people. Our decisions 
must stand the test of ihelr approval during the coming years. 

I must confess my disappointment at the speech of the Hon. Leader 
of the Opposition. Many of us hud hoped that the emergence of a 
formal Leader of the Opposition would make a difference in the level 
of the debate and would strengthen parliamentary convendon and 
civilities. 1 am sorry that this hope has not been fulfilled. His speech 
was short on vision, short on perspective, short on facts and short on 
temper. Frustration breathed through every word be uttered. A sense 
of ^feat and utter helplessness has enveloped him and his group. 1 
am glad to say that it is not shared by the people of this country or by 
any of us on this side of the House. At no time have our people feh 
more imbued not cmly with the urge for change but abo with a growing 
feeling of their capacity to bring about this change. 

Sir, recent events bad brou^t about, as 1 said just now, a Ivoad 
division between forward-loobog people and those who wish to stay 
put. In fact, it was the like-mindedness as among the no*changers 
that in a way led to the events which have taken place. The debate 
has ^ven further proof of such like-mindedness. Prof. Ranga and 

Frea M detyu tn 1^ Sttato on FtmUoiCi AMrm. SUrca 4, I97Q 
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Dr. Ram Subhag Singh sounded much alike except for their accent. 
I believe that a common mint supplies both of them with the currency 
for tbeir ideas and their phrases. 

The Hon. Member, Shri S. K. Patil, sought to resurrect Mark 
Twain. Mark Twain has been one my favourite authors when I 
was a child and, if I may say so, it was not one of bis better sayings 
which was quoted. Sbri Patil spoke of slogans, but few people have used 
more slogans. He talked also of my being a jH^isoner. Perhaps, the 
House has heard the story of the tiger which was put in a cage, 
but he took consolation in thinking that it was the whole world which 
was in a cage because he saw it through the bars. 

Shri Patil has been a forthright and candid person. He has never 
hidden his true opinions, no matter bow he has voted. 1 know that 
his views on nationalisation, on socialism and the privy purse are not 
shared by all those among whom he now sits. I hope, however, that 
he will vote with them as he voted w<th the Congress when it adopted 
the lO'point resolution. He spoke of privy purses with great passion. 
Let him convert his own followers to his point of view before he 
preaches to the rest of the House and to the Government. 

The House auu the country need have no feeling that anything wrong 
is done either in appreciating the historic role played by the princes 
when our country became independent or in asking them today to move 
with history in the same spirit as they had then displayed. I should 
like to acknowledge the courage and far-sigbtedness which a large 
number of princes are displaying to bring about social integration even 
as they helped the political integration of the country. 

However, 1 should like to remind the House that it was no accident 
that the loudest acclamation during the President's Address was reserved 
for his mention of the ending of privy purses and the privileges. 

Some Hod. Members talked of inter-borders disputes. I think Shri 
Lakkappa mentioned it. The object of setting up Commissions is to 
assess facts and points of view in depth so that their recommeodatioas 
can lead to decisions which have a measure of fairness. Tenitorial 
disputes have arisen between our States because of a variety of historical 
circumstances. The factors are not the same everywhere, but issues 
do not get settled unless the action taken will generally satisfy the 
majority or dissatisfy the least number of the people concerned. Hon. 
Members will recall that several recommendations made by the States 
Reorganisation Commission had either to be substantially modified or 
rejected. But in all such cases, the object was to provide the 
maximum satisfaction to the people concerned. There was a demand 
also for certain basic principles to be enunciated to solve the present 
disputes and those that might arise in future. When this was first said. 

I think it was at the meeting of the National Integration Council in 
Srinagar, I must confess that the idea seemed attractive but on further 
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consideration it seems somewhat naive to suggest that all human aSairs 
can be reduced to general laws, and I th»qk that there mi ght be more 
practical wisdom in solving some of the issues in the li^t of their 
own facts and circumstances. It might be hard to evolve principles 
to fit all cases in a way which would satisfy everyone. Indeed, we 
know from experience that some solutions create more problems than 
they solve. I would, therefore, make a plea for us to try to isolate 
some of these problems rather than to generalise them. 

It has been said in this House and outside that we are, or perhaps 
1 am, planning to use the civil service tor political purposes. 1 have 
denied and contradicted this on every possible occasion and I can 
say that my remark about committed civil servants has been twisted. 
( have always held the view that the duty of the civil servants is to 
give frank and honest advice and not to let their judgment be cramped 
by fear or favour. I certainly do not want civil servants who are in 
any way servile or politically convenient because if they were so, they 
would not be helpful to the Government or to the administration. 
However, 1 do think that all people who arc m charge of the administra¬ 
tion or of projects should have a commitment to the service of the 
people and their welfare. They should think of people as individual 
human beings, not merely as statistics. Tlicrcfore, when I used the 
word '‘commitment**, what I meant, as I have clarified on previous 
occasions, is that they should be loyal to the guiding principles of our 
Coastitution and the objectives which have been adopted by 
Purl lament. 

An Hon. Member : Arc they loyal 7 

The Prime Minister : i think it is a good question. They are not 
disloyal but wc are all aware that previously there was not great stress 
laid on attitudes, because Government did not have the great pro¬ 
blems of development and change before it. By and large 1 have 
found these qualities of courage and conviction at all levels of the 
civil service. 

While talking of the civil service. I am aware that since Government 
have to assume larger responsibilities, we mubt constantly aim at greater 
elhcicncy, more expertise and more speedy methods of work. 

Reference was made by several Hon. Members to an interview 
which I gave some months ago to a French magazine called Elle. Hon. 
Members have presumably not seen the original and have referred 
to a translation. The translated version has appeared in a weekly 
which 1 do not normally see and which always has a slant of its own. 
Only this morning I saw the original article in French, not the whole 
series. I believe three series have appeared and more are to come. 
The lady who interviewed me seems to have got mixed up about certain 
things. Immediately before the lines which were mentioned here, she 
has mentioned my great reverence for Gandhiji. The words which 
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appear afterwards which were quoted here are not in quotation marks. 
They are her own version of what $be thought I had said. She also 
says that I told her that Gandbiji lived in Anajid Bbavan during all 
his visits to Delhi. Sometimes in these interviews, people get a little 
mixed up. As I said, as regards the reference to village economy she 
docs not claim to quote my exact words. Hon. Members will apptcciate 
chat with the increasing number of journals which arc cropping up 
all over the place, it is hardly possible to chase every wrong or twisted 
article. If one did that, one would not have time for anything c]>c, 
specially in regard to the journals brought out by some of the Hon. 
Members sitting opposite which seem to have made it their buslnc!^s to 
deliberately twist the meaning of whatever I say. In the Gandhi 
Centenary Year, there was hardly a meeting where I did not refer to 
Gandhiji and pay tribute to the inspiration and guidance which he 
gave our country in its darkest hour. In this House, I have referred 
to him as the great revolutionary ol our times. It is unthinkable and 
in fact 1 did not call him reactionary. The words "'reactionary and 
madcap"' 1 put these m quotation marks arc presumably Shri Piloo 
Mody's own contribution to truth! 

Acharya Kripalani has also referred to the Padma Shri award to 
Shri Ritwik Ghaiak. Shri Ghatnk is a film maker, and most Indian 
and foreign film critics think he is one of the most creative of our 
film makers. When on artist is honoured, it is for his art—a musician 
tor the quality of his music, an artist tor the quality ol his painting. 
Shu Ghatak, I believe, had to go through many stresses. He has 
publicly said a few days ago that lie had gone through a severe mental 
crisis and uttered some unfortunate words. Gandhiji's greatness can¬ 
not be sullied by such words. Hence, there should be Candhian 
forgiveness in such things. We all know the humour and tolerance 
witli which be himself dealt with such matters. 

Hon. Members have naturally been concerned with our economic 
policy. I shall not deal with this matter in detail today, as it will be 
discussed later on when the budget and the Plan are considered. 
However, I should like to mention a few points which, it seems to me, 
are based on wrong assumptions and imperfect data. 

Prof. Ranga sought to develop a thesis of bis own on steel. He 
seems to doubt that there would be any demand for the steel which we 
are planning to produce. He is perhaps under the impression that 
recessionary treads for the demand in steel and other engineering 
projects still continue. There was a decline in the demand for steel 
between 1964 and 1968; but since then there has been a steady and 
significant rise. It is well known that there is an acute shortage of 
various types of steel such as billets, sheets, plates add wire rods. We 
must remember that any decision on the creation of additional capacity 
in steel has to be taken, not with reference to today's needs, but the 
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long-term projection of demand. It takes anything from one to seven 
years to fian, design and commission a steel plant and for it to attain 
the rated capacity. Ihat is why we have decided on the expansion of 
Bokaro and Bhilai and have also initiated action for the creation of 
new capacities. 

The Honse is aware how many States arc demanding steel plants. 
Perhaps Prof. Ranga would be so kind as to help us out in dissuading 
them. Should he agree to this, may I ask him to start with 
Visakhapatnam ? 

From Prof. Ranga to Shri Morarji Desai is an obvious transition 
these days, as they are dose to each other, not only in their sitting 
but perhaps in their thinking also. Both of them made critical 
references to Bokaro. The reason sounded different but there is much 
likeness even in their reasoning. 

I wonder how Shri Morarji E)csai computed the capital cost of 
Bokaro at Rs. 2,960 per tonne. Probably, he has not been told of the 
extra pig iron production of about 900.000 tonnes. Taking this into 
account, the latest cost estimate would be about Rs. 2,500 per tonne. 
The main factors which pushed up the cost, us compared to plants such 
as Rourkela. are : (1) devaluation because of which the cost went up 
by Rs. 75 crores even at the 1.7 million tonne stage; (2) considerable 
time spent between the completion of the Rourkela plant and Bokaro 
Plant during which period there was considerable escalation of the 
cost of steel, cement, labour and so on; (3) the cost of domestic and 
international equipment has also risen continuously. Such overruns 
in costs in other projects, whether of the public sector or private sector, 
due to similar factors arc not unknown. 

The Rourkela yield of finished steel from ingots at 1.8 million 
tonne stage is about 72 per cent. In Bokaro this is estimated to be 
81 per cent, which gives eonsid^able advantage to Bokaro. In other 
words, if the investment costs arc calculated per tonne of finished steel, 
this factor alone would lower the cost of Bokaro by about ten per cent. 
Calculating in terms of finished steel, the cost of Rourkela would be 
about Rs. 2,750 per tonne of finished steel, against Bokaro's investment 
cost of Rs. 3,i00 per tonne of finished steel. 

It would also be stressed that there has been a greater element of 
indigenisation entailing additional cost not merely in respect of steel 
plants but also many other projects such as power and irrication 
projects. 

It is understandable that Shri Morarji Desai should refer to the 
virtues of social control. However, his inference that the position did 
not significantly improve after the nationalisation of the fourteen 
banks is mistaken. I am deliberately not going into the matter here, 
because this matter will come up very soon when the Banking Bill 
:omes up for discussion. 
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Hon. Members are rightly ablated over Rhodesia. The Govern* 
meat of India consider the decision of the break away re^me to declare 
itself a Republic as totaDy illegal. Government will continue to 
support all measures taken by the world community and the African 
States against the racist regime. 

We maintain our firm belief that any constitution for this colonial 
territory must ensure the principle of "one man one vote'* in a mufti- 
racial society. We also hold the view that world action should be 
concerted towards taking effective steps to lead Rhodesia to 
independence based on the principle of NIBMAR—no independence 
before majority African rule. 

The buic question before us today is what type of socie^ we want 
to build. It is not merely a question of how much the national or the 
per capita income will go up but bow one Indian will deal with 
another. Will be regard all his countrymen as equal; will he believe 
that some people have more rights than others; if there are differences 
which are not unlikely in any society, how will they be resolved—by 
resort to violence or through discussion and understanding 7 

We have inherited certain values not only from the long past but 
also from our training during the independence movement under 
Mahatma Gandhi and Jawaharlal Nehru. 

Let me make it very clear that our picture of India and the methods 
which we are pledged to pursue are certainly not those of the Hon. 
Member opposite, Shri Vajpayee, and his pariy. He spoke of India- 
nisation. In his Address, the President has said that the problems ot 
India require uniquely Indian solutions, taking into account our way 
of life, our history and our tradition. If, therefore, Shri Vajpayee wants 
every Indian to love his country and to be patriotic, nobody can quarrel 
with that, and 1 certainly do not do so; nor is any special theory of 
Indianisation required. But 1 think his theory is not quite so innocent 
Shri Vajpayee would not waste his energy stating something which is 
so obvious. He and those of his way of thinking have a verv definite 
purpose. Evidently, they have taken upon themselves to be the judges 
of who is Inuian and who is not. This, 1 think, is most sinister. 
Whenever any group sets itself up to decide who is an Indian and 
who is not, there is bound to be trouble. May I ask the Hon. Member 
as to who will iud^: the quantum or quality of Indiaimesa of any 
individual 7 

What 1 want to know is: Does the Hon. Member envisage a 
tribunal to go into the matter or does be think that it is his party who 
should be assigned this task? We remember vividly the havoc caused 
in America by some people who declared other Americans to be un- 
American and, in the entire world, when some Germans maintained 
that other Germans were un-Aryan and, therefore, un-GermAo. lliese 
people have paraded under the banner of ultra-nationalism and have 
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attempted and» unfortunately in some cases succeeded, in uodermining 
the very basis of democratic society. Such assertion of ultra- 
nationalism is a masquerade to disguise the face of reaction. And this 
must be unmasked. 

1 have thought deeply about what Shri Vajpayee said here and 
what his other colleagues have said. 1 think it is time that all these 
statements should be replied to. I would just say that the test of any 
statement is not how you yourself interpret it, but what impact it has 
on the people about whom you make that statement. To me, every 
child who is born of Mother India is a good Indian. There is Che caw 
of treason and there arc competent courts to decide if anyone is guilty 
of treason. This cannot be left to be decided by any political party 
or group. No oratorical devices by any political group or party can 
hide the real intentioas of those who advocate the IndianisaCion ot 
their fellow countrymen. 

Shri Morarjibhai has referred to my speech in Ujjain and also to 
what 1 said In the other House on the Supreme Court. 

Sir, in Ujjain i barely referred to the Supreme Courti except to 
say that the news of its judgment had just come. 

t want to say very categorically that our reverence to the Supreme 
Court is total. In tact, everyone in this land should have the highest 
regard for the judiciary. The Constitution has clearly laid down the 
role of ihe Courts. And, all three parts of the Government—the 
Legislature! the Executive and the Judiciary—are pledged to upholding 
the Constituliem. But, Sir, the Constitution has also given us certain 
Directive Principles. In realising them, dilTiculties of interpretation 
might arise. This is not a new development. Wc have gone through 
this before. Many of our Bills on land reform and so on have met 
with reverses, and this was what I had referred to in Ujjain, just in 
one very brief sentence. 

But whenever any of our Acts has been struck down, we have 
taken the necessary remedial action within the framework of the 
Constitution, for every living Constitution contains within itself the 
^icapacity to respond to chan^ng needs and to new forces of history. 

As 1 said at the beginning of my speech, the pace of change in 
the entire world and in our own country is much faster now. This is 
something which is beyond our control. It is the technological and 
scientific changes which are coming about, which are bringing this 
about. But in the last year. It did look to our people as if the pace 
of change in India in some directions was slowing down. This is what 
had created restlessness and disturbance in the minds of many and 
especially of the younger generation. Now, we are again in a position 
to go forward. Let nothing be said which will hold back our people, 
which will sow doubt in their minds, or deflect them from their deter¬ 
mined path. Mistakes are sometimes made; wrong things are also being 
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done, but basically, the people are on the move. They are impatient 
only because they see that change can be faster; they are impatient 
because they see that their di&ultics and their hardships can be 
removed. Let it be said that responsible representatives of the people 
acted at thb difficult time with vision and courage and with faith in 
the people of India. « 

As 1 said, I remain deeply convinced that the democratic path Is 
the only path for India to solve its problems. But there can be no 
true democracy without socialism and secularism. There can be no 
true socialism without true democracy. So, let us move forward with 
this ideal, for only then shall wc be able to reach our goal and overcome 
all obstacles. 


A Big Push Forward 

T'he prime MiMsTER : I sm very glad you were able to come. Wc 
welcome such exchange of visits and discussions of ideas with Japan 
because wc arc anxious to have closer co-operation with your country. 
I hope that your travel in India has been interesting as well as enjoyable 
and that you have been well looked after. You must have seen that 
our problems arc entirely different from the problems faced by Japan. 

QursnoN We think the political situation in India has become 
difficult because of the split in the Congress Party and the increased 
activities of extremist Communist elements in West Bengal and other 
places So. how do you, Madum Prime Minister, propose to handle 
the situation and what is your political strategy to ensure the orderly 
progress of India on democratic lines ? 

The Prime Minister : The size of India is such that our problems 
have always been of great magnitude. Only the nature of the pi oblems 
changes. Perhaps you know that this is not the first time that people 
have left the Congress. In fact, amongst the major national parties 
today—the PSP, the SSP, the Swat antra and even the Communist 
Parly—consbt of many people who formerly belonged to the Congress 
Party. The only difference this time is that the group wKub has left 
us hns kept the old name, although they are now known as Congress 
(Opposition). This group, as you know, is one-third of ours in 
number and even when they were with us, many of the members of 
this group were working against us from within the Party, so that the 
situation has not really become more difficult but in a way easier, 
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because whea you know people are working against you, there is not 
much you can do. 

The two developments which you have mentioned have certainly 
complicated the political life. But the split in the Congress is now 
several months old. It did not create the kind of upheaval that some 
people hnd feared and some others had hoped for. The country and 
the Congress have both taken the split in their stride. Just last week, 
we had an occasion in Parliament to test Government’s strength. The 
vote for the Government was nearly three times the vote against it- 
On one amendment, all the Opposition parties—the Opposition Congress 
group as well as all the Opposition parties^voted against us. Even 
$ 0 . wc had a very clear majority. 

The extremist Communists are another story. Wc have several 
groups of people who challenge authority and operate in remote forest 
arcus. Some of them, who operate along our eastern border, arc 
instigated and helped by China and Pakistan. Perhaps you knew that 
wc have been through a very severe economic recession. Ibis recession 
created a great deal of unemployment and unrest in urban areas. As 
n result, some of these extremist elements have been able to find new 
followers in the cities also. 

Our political strategy is clear. Tbe Congress and the Government 
have adopted a middle course which is definitely left of the centre. We 
must now demonstrate to our people that this road can achieve results. 
And by results I do not mean only a hi^er growth rate but also a 
quick narrowing of social disparities. Our people believe in democratic 
institutions. If we are able to show quick economic progress, this 
faith in democracy will take even deeper root. 

Question : What are the basic guidelines of India’s Fourth Hve Year 
Plan and what docs Madam Prime Minister hope to achieve to 
strengthen the country economically and improve the standard of 
living of the people? 

The Prime Minister : It is indeed a very important problem. Our 
Five Year Plans are drawn up with a view to taking the country 
forward. We are now at the beginning of the Fourth IMan and we 
are in a position today to make rapid advance. It is only when the 
overall development of the country comes about that aU the regional 
and other problems can be solved. Therefore, in the Plan, while we 
have kept up our investment in State sector, we are giving special 
attention to apiculture. Even in apiculture, we want to focus attention 
on the problems of dry farming. In the last two years, we helped the 
farmers having irrigate land and this enabled us to increase our food 
production. I thi^ that for the first time, the figure of foodpain 
production has crossed the KX^milliOD tonne bimA. So we ire 
practically self-sufficient today so far as foodgratns are concerned. 
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While economic growth is important, we must remember that it is 
dependent on certain amount of political and social peace. Therefore, 
we have to see that economic growth is matched to some extent with 
social justice. Even though it may slow down the economic growth, 
you cannot ignore that part; otherwise social tensions will hamper 
economic values. 

In the Fourth Plan, we aim at achieving a 5.5 per cent growth rate 
and to consolidate our agricultural and industrial self •reliance and to 
lay a firm basis for further technological change. This Plan trill also 
gieatly reduce dependence on foreign aid. In fact, wc think that the 
need for such aid should disappear by the end of this decade. 

Question : What is your assessment of the working of India’s traditional 
policy of non-alignment and do you pre^ose to take the initiative to 
put relations with Pakistan and Oiina on a new footing in the interest 
of peace, especially in Asia? 

Thf Prime Minister: The policy of non-alignment corresponds to 
our national interest. We believe it is also in the interest of world 
peace and stabilily. Recent trends in international affairs have served 
to emphasise the validity of the assumptions on which the policy of non« 
alignment Is based. The nations of the world today are gradually 
breaking away from the rigidities imposed by the military alliances and 
power blocs. So this leads us to believe that non-alignment is not a 
mere slogan, but a basic necessity for nations which are situated as we 
are. The broadening of the area of non-alignment and the increasing 
recognition of the basic principles of co existence provide hope for a 
durable world peace.« 

We sincerely desire friendly relations with Pakistan. We have 
taken a series of initiatives to normalise our relations with them, 
because wc believe that this would be to our mutual benefit. I hope 
that, sooner or later, the Government and the people of Pakistan will 
realise that they will profit as much from a step-by-step approach 
towards the solution of our mutual problems rather than by permanently 
freezing our conflicts. 

With China also wc desire an improvement in relations. There is 
an old Indian saying, ’One cannot clap with one hand*. So no 
improvement can be brought about unilaterally. So far we have not 
discerned any change in China’s attitude. 

Question : Some of the recent policies of the Indian Government, 
such as bank nationalisation, have caused misgivinga among Ibe 
Japanese who may be able to collaborate with India in the economic 
field. Could you, Madam Prime Minister, clarify these policies and, if 
possible, remove the misgivings ? Abo, could you indicate some of the 
fields in which the two countries might collabmte in the conung yean 
to their mutual advantage ? 
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The Prime Minister : I do not understand why the nationalisation of 
14 banks should cause any misgivings in Japan. We nationalised them 
in order to have a more rational credit policy and to ensure a faster 
rate of growth of our banking system. Before nationalisation, the 
ownership of banks was such that it stood in the way of a sensible 
credit policy and an expansion of the banking system. While banks 
'vill continue to meet the genuine credit requirements of industry, 
Government will ensure that bank finance is not made available for 
speculation and that it is not pre-empted in favour of a few industrial 
nnd trading firms. 

We seek economic co-operation between India and Japan. When 
I was in Japan> several projects and possibilities were discussed and 
there are many areas in which our two countries can collaborate to our 
mutual advantage. The Japan-India Committee is ser^ng a useful 
purpose in exploring areas of such collaboration. 

QUP.STIOK : During your visit to Japan, you had discussion on some 
major projects. Since then half a year has passed. In this half a 
year, has there been any progress so far as prospects of co-operation 
between the two countries are concerned ? 

The Prime Minister : I think it is going on quite well. After that, 
we had a team from Japan and certain things have been finalised. 
These are in the process of being talked about. 

OuBSTiON : Regarding the eomomic relations, collaboration between 
Japan and India, 1 think joint ventures will be the first thing. For 
example, it is not that Japan should come to India and try to sell out 
its things here. But what I feel is that if the Japanese capita! and 
the Indian capital could be mixed up together, /.a., if joint ventures 
could be established by which projects could be cither utilised for these 
two countries or could be sold to third countries, that seems to be 
one of the best methods. 

The Prime Minister : This is a very good idea and we do propose 
to have joint ventures with various countries. I do not know at what 
stage this is with Japan. It is a good idea to work together. 

Question : Since Japan is facing acute labour problem, I think by 
these joint ventures spare-parts for automobiles, spare-parts for TV 
acts and other things can be manufactured in India and those can be 
easily sold out in Japan and can even be utilised by other countries. 

The Prime Minister : As I said earlier, we had a delegation of 
businessmen and they would be the best men to see in what areas such 
a co-operation could take place vnth Japan. 

Question : We have seen evidence of the progress India is making in 
the agricultural and industrial fields but the productivity of Indian 
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labour appears to be low and the serious unemployment problem and 
bad living conditions, especially in urban areas, may be posing dangers 
to the Indian Government. How do you, Madam Prime Minister, 
propose to meet this situation and develop (he human resources of 
India in the seventies ? 

The Prime Minister : We do not have the discipline of the Japai\pse 
people. The productivity of the Indian labour is tow because of a 
number of contributing factors—many inhmted from our colonial 
past; for instance, low rate of literacy and, of course, this is not 
inherited—the high rate of population growth; and there is sharp 
political consciousness amongst the people. Hie advanced countries 
of today had a longer period when no labour laws stood between the 
employers* desire for profit and the workers* need for a better wage. 

But productivity is going up. In one district of Punjab, the per 
acre yield of wheat is regarded as being amongst the highest in the 
world. A couple of months ago, 1 learnt that the productivity in our 
Bhilai steel mill achieved something of a record. These are two random 
instances of our farmers and workers being able to do as well as those 
of any other country, provided the right kind of environment is created. 

You spoke of development of human resources. Twenty years 
ago, we had 2S million children at school. Today there are 75 million. 
Nearly 60,000 new students go in for engineering degrees or higher 
diploma courses. 

I know that the living conditions in parts of our cities are very 
bad. But slums arc to be found even in the cities of advanced countries. 
In fact, they arc posing major problems for their governments. To 
visitors from these advanced countries, who have forgotten how their 
slums looked a century ago, they must be an excruciating experience. 
But urban improvement schemes come as a result of sustained improve¬ 
ment in national living standards. We have newly taken up large 
housing programmes, but because of the size of the problem I am afraid 
it will be many years before there will be a real impact. 

India is a country of many problems, but It is sincerely and 
determinedly endeavouring to solve them. 

Our experience is that as we solve problems, the solution itself 
brings about new problems.^ 

Question : So your country is very great I 

The Prime Minister : Even your country is also facing new problems 
—the problem of affiuence and so on. I think no country is widiout 
problems. You exchange one kind of problems with another kind. 

Question : At the end of a few weeks going around the country before 
coming to Delhi, my impression is that yours is a very great country 
of diversity in every dimension—social, cultural and otherwise. You 
have the gigantic works at Ellora and Ajanta and at the same time you 
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are having very serious modem problems. I think the most serious 
problem is education. You have just mentioned about the low rate of 
literacy. From our own experience of Japan, this means mobilising 
550 million people. How to mobilise these people to work hard under 
very hard conditions ? How to solve this literacy problem ? How to 
increase the number of primary schools, higher secondary schools and 
universities ? What do you think about it ? 

Thf Prime Minister : f think you arc right. It is a very important 
problem and we are trying to increase the number of schools. All 
over the country, the number is going up. But the other problem is 
that even if you want to do something small, it becomes very big in 
India because of the size. And a school means many things. Education 
is very important. But to many people, communications are just as 
important, otherwise they are cut o9 from the markets and so on. 
So we have to try and balance everything. But education is very 
important and it is also expanding very rapidly. But we need to 
modernise it more. Our system of education is still very much the 
old system which was there in the British times. 

Question : In my two weeks' experience in the country I found that 
although India is very big, there is a lot of water problem for irrigation 
and other things. I think water is a major problem. How about 
thinking of converting sea-water into fresh water, and this can be 
possible with your atomic energy resources, and I think this can be 
easily done. How about your ideas about this? 

The Prime Minister : It is very very expensive. 

Editor : No, no. 

The Prime Minister : This is what we are told and that is why we 
are trying other methods of irrigation. Do you think it is not 
expensive ? 

Editor : No, no. We are now paying water charges. If these charges 
could be increased a little this will not be a big proUem. 

The Prime Minister : You sec a large part of our country is the 
Indo-Gangetic plain in the north. Iberc is plenty of water there. Wc 
just have to get it out. Places where there is a shortage of water are 
the hilly areas. It would not help to desalinate the sea^water and 
transport it there. Perhaps the only areas which could be helped are 
some of the coastal areas. Of course, we have one desert area but that 
also is at some distance. 

Question : I do believe that economic co*operation between India 
and Japan is important. But even m Japan several businessmen are 
worried about various things. For example, there are various probtema 
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m this cooperation. One is Indiaoisalion. And then the company 
taxes are also rather high. Then they are not sure whether protection 
of patent can be ensured. These are the various things that the 
Japanese businessmen are worried about^ and if these can be some¬ 
how or the other solved, I think there could be better relations. 

T^e Prime Minister : Wc have to view all these problems in the 
context of national interest. It is true that we had discussions in 
Parliament about patents. We have a Bill on that. It is because many 
medicines which come under a patent name are so much more expensive. 
So all these matters have to be considered keeping different things in 
view because we should not enter into any agreement or do something 
which will either take a lot of money out of the country which need 
not otherwise go out, or in other ways harm the interests of our own 
people. 

Question : I am sure you must be looking forward to various co¬ 
operation schemes from the Japanese side. Will you tell us what 
exactly you are expecting? 

The Prime Minister : It is very difficult to say exactly. Many 
proposals have been discussed. And it is only through discussions and 
the Japanese businessmen seeing things here or our businessmen seeing 
things there that they can outline the area of co-operation. 

Question : While meeting people in India we have found that there 
is some misunderstanding. Probably, we were also under some 
misunderstanding, i.e., the fudiaos feel that Japan does not recognise 
India as one of the Asian countries, but what I feel is that if India 
considers itself to be part of Asia and does not look forward to Europe 
so much, we can also make a promise that we will recognise India as 
part of Asia. 

The Prime Minister : Wc do not look towards Europe. I am sure 
your visit wiU help in creating a better understanding between the two 
countries. 


Towards Distributive Justice 

J HAD OUTLINED the main features of the proposals contained in the 
Dill in my Budget speech. The details of tte specific provisions in the 
Bill have also been set forth in the Explanatory Memorandum circulated 
to Hon. Members along with the Budget papers. Hence, it it hardly 
necessary to go over the ground again. On the present occasion, I 
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should like merely to explain the principal changes that are proposed 
to be introduced in the provisions of the Bill. In deciding on these 
changes, the valuable suggestions made by Hon. Members and others 
during the past eight weeks have been taken into account. 

The central objective of the Budget proposals has been widely 
appreciated both in this House and outside. There is little reason, 
therefore, to disturb the general structure of the fiscal proposals in the 
Bill. The Bill gives concrete shape to the task ot reconciling the need 
for augmented revenues for developmental purposes, with that of using 
the fiscal device for furthering distributive justice. Through these 
amendments, I propose to suggest a few changes which would make 
the fiscal proposals in certain instances more rational and, in certain 
other cases, more purposive to achieve the stated goals. 

I shall start with direct taxes. The relevant proposals in the Bill, 
while aiming at reducing the more extreme forms of income inequalities 
and Rt plugging loopholes in the law leading to tax avoidance, also 
take care to provide greater incentives to savings and investments. 
The Bill makes provision to exempt from tax income up to Rs. 3,000 
in a year derived from investments in certain specified categories of 
financial assets; investments in such assets up to Rs. 1.5 lakhs are also 
being exempted from wealth tax. It is now proposed to also include 
in those categories of investments the deposits with State Financial 
Corporations and other approved long-term financial institutions. This 
is being done to enable these equally worthy institutions also to attract 
deposits from members of the public for nation-building purposes. 

The tax on the interest payable by banks to their constituents is 
at present deductible at source. In the context of the Government’s 
policy to extend significantly the coverage of banking to rural areas, 
it would be justifiable to alter this arrangement on administrative 
grounds. [ propose to amend the relevant provision in the Income Tax 
Act so as to exempt from deduction of tax at source the interest earned 
from deposits with banking companies, including co-c^rative banks. 

In regard to charitable and religious trusts, the Bill makes certain 
changes in the existing law so as to check abuses which have come to 
light, and reduce the scope for use of these trust funds to acquire 
control of industry and business in which the author and his relatives 
are interested. These provisions in the Bill have been widely acclaimed, 
and there Is no reason to make any major changes in the proposals. At 
the same time, while replying to the general discussion on the Budget, 
I did indicate that we would try to remove any genuine difficulties which 
may be faced by the affected parties in complying with some of the 
conditions introduced in the Bill. Under the Bill, the facility enjoyed 
earlier by a charitable or religious tnat to accumulate 25 per cent of 
its current income has been withdrawn. However, as Hon. Members 
are aware, there is already a provision in the existing law whereby such 
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a trust ctm accumulate its current mcome without attractiag tax liability 
for a maximum period of 10 years for purposes autboris^ under the 
terms of the trust, provided the funds so accumulated are invested in 
Government securities. It has been brought to my notice that the 
requirement to invest the accumulated income exclusively in Govern* 
ment securities is unduly restrictive in that the funds so invested would 
not be readily available (o the trust in times of natural calamities like 
floods and earthquakes; this restriction may also involve risk of loss 
when the investments arc needed to be disposed of bef<^e maturity. 
In order to remove thi.s unintended hardship, I now propose to amend 
the relevant provision in the Bill so as to allow the investment of 
accumulated income also in the form of deposits with the post office 
saving banks, with banking companies including co*operative banks, as 
well as with approved longterm financial institutions such as State 
Financial Corporations. 

Under the Bill, a charitable or reli^ous trust is liable to forfeit 
the exemption from tax on its income, if the Income or property of 
the trust is used to provide direct or indirect benefit to the author of 
the trust or his relatives. The Bill sets forth examples of transactions 
which would be regarded as providing indirect benefits. A trust or 
institution engaged in any of these transactions at any time during the 
previous year relevant to the assessment year 1971-72 would forfeit 
the exemption from tax on its income for that year. As the previous 
year relevant to the assessment year 1971-72 could, at the option of 
the trust, be the financial year 1970-71 or the calendar year 1970 or 
the year ending on Diwali in October 1970 or even the year ending 
on 30th June, 1970, trusts which may already have engaged in these 
prohibited transactions before the announcement of the Budget 
proposals on February 28, 1970, would normally forfeit exemption 
from tax on their current income. Such a result would be unintended 
in the case of religious trusts as also in the case of the charitable trusts 
established before April 1, 1962, since the proposals in the Budget 
could not have been anticipated. I, therefore, propose to provide 
that in the case of such trusts, any use of the trust income or propnty 
to proyidc direct or indirect benefits to the author, founder or any 
of his relatives in relation to any period up to May 31, 1970 would 
not entail forfeiture of the exemption from tax on their current inemne. 

Another circumstance specified in the Bill, which would lead to 
a complete forfeiture of the exemption from tax, is the investment of 
the crust funds in any concern in which the author or founder of the 
trust or any of his relatives has a substantial interest, and the amount 
of the investment exceeds 5 per cent of the capital of that concern. 
In order to comply with the provision, a fairly large number of trusts 
and institutions would have to change their pattern of investments in 
order that they do not forfeit the exemption from tax on their current 
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income. It has been represcoted that unless a certain minimum time 
is allowed for the rearrangement o( investments, there would be danger 
of widespread capital loss, since any sudden rush for the sale of such 
shares in the market could have a depressing efiect on share prices. 
In order to remove any bona fide difficulties, which trusts may face an 
complying with this provision, I propose to allow them time up to 
December 31, 1970, to alter suitably their portfolio of investment. 

A related minor change is also proposed to be introduced. As 
I have just explained, a charitable trust, under the proposals in the 
Bill, is liable to forfeit completely the exemption from tax on its 
income if its funds arc invested in any concern in which the author, 
founder or any of his relatives has a substantial interest. However, 
where the amount of investment does not exceed S per cent of the 
capital of that concern, such a trust would lose its exemption only 
in respect of the income derived from that investment. But persons 
are liable to forfeit the lax relief which they would otherwise be entitled 
to obtain in respect of their donations. Jt is proposed to introduce a 
specific provision that persons making donations to a trust will 
continue to be eli^blc for tux relief so long os the quantum of invest'* 
meat in any of the prohibited concerns docs not exceed 5 per cent 
of the capital of such concerns. 

Under the Bill, capital gains arising from the transfer of agricultural 
land situated within the ]imit.> of any municipality or cantonment 
board, which has a population of not less than 10,000 persons, will 
hereafter, be subjected to income-tax. However, there will be 
instances where agriculturul lands in such municipal or other urban 
areas arc held for bona fide agricultural purposes, often as the main 
source of livelihood. Where the holder of such land sells it, but 
acquires some other land elsewhere in order to continue his agricultural 
occupation, it would be justifiable to exempt from tax the capital gain 
arising to him out of such a transaction An amendment is being 
introduced to this end. 

Under the provisions of the Bill, discretionary trusts often created 
in order to evade or avoid taxation arc to be taxed at a flat rate of 
65 per cent on their incomes and 1.5 per cent on their wealth, or 
at the rates applicable to individuals, whichever is higher. However, 

1 had said in my Budget speech that steps would be taken to exempt 
certain categories of existing discretionary trusts from taxation at these 
flat rales. The provisions will not apply to trusts created by employers 
for the benefit of their employees, such as provident funds, 
superannuation funds, gratuity funds^ pension funds, etc. The 
necessary amendments arc being moved. ^ 

I now refer to an amendment to the Wealth Tax. Until now, a 
farm house was exempt from the Wealth Tax, irrespective of the 
value of the house. Under a proposal in the Bill, such exemption 
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would henceforth be limited to Rs. 1 lakh. For persons having 
extensive agricultural holdings, however, there may be farm houses 
situated in the midst of such holdings, the value of which may even 
exceed Rs. 1 lakh. Such persons may also own a residential house 
apart from the farm house. As the maintenance of a farm house 
is essential to direct apicultural operations, I propose to restore the 
status quo ante, and exempt altogether such a house from fbc 
liability under the Wealth Tax, irrespective of value. 

We now come to the proposals in the Bill regarding indirect taxa¬ 
tion. May I stress again what 1 have said in my Budget speech and 
in my reply to the general discussion on the Budget? In the present 
circumstances, wc can scarcely ignore the role, which indirect taxes 
can play in broadening and strengthening the fiscal system. The major 
aim of fiscal proposab with respect to indirect levies b to augment our 
export effort, discourage the consumption of certain items, and protect 
the interests of the poorer sections of the community. I do not believe 
that the package of proposab will dbturb the general price stability 
either. Representations have, however, been made about the likely 
effects of some individual proposals. These have received our most 
careful consideration, and we propose to introduce a number of modi* 
fications, particularly to remove any hardships which the manufacturers 
in the small-scale sector may encounter. 

A number of representations have been received from the decen¬ 
tralised sector of the art silk industry, expressing concern over the 
difficulties which, they think, might arise with the declaration of values 
for purposes of assessment. It has also been urged that the price limit 
of Rs. 2.S0 per sq. metre, up to which the rate of duty would be 3 per 
cent ad valorem docs not ensure that the common mao's fabrics arc 
taxed at a level not exceeding the specific rates effective before the 
Budget proposab. It b now proposed to fix tariff values for the assess* 
meni of most varieties of art silk fabrics which would simplify the 
process of assessment. At the same time, the slab up to which the 
effective rate of duty is to be 3 per cent is proposed to be raised from 
Rs. 2.50 to Rs. 3.00 per sq. metre. It b also proposed to give a 
reduction of 5 per cent in the duty chargeable on fabrics processed by 
'Independent processors’* when the grey cloth brought to such process¬ 
ing houses is delivered to the owner, after processing, in an uncut 
condition. 

Hon. Members will recall that I had proposed the levy of 20 per 
cent duty on television sets with great reluctance. At the present stage 
of our economy, only the relatively better-oS can afford a televbion set, 
but television has an educative value in our conditions and, as the TV 
manufacturing industry is in its infancy, I feel that the balance of 
advantage lies in levying a somewhat lower duty than was originally 
proposed. I, therefore, propose to reduce the excise duty on this item 
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from 20 per cent to 10 per ceot ad valorem. To provide a furtber 
stimulus to the indigenous industry, certain other andllaiy measures, 
such as reviewing the facilities provided under the existing Baggage 
Rules and other regulations which enable television sets to be brou^t 
into the country in large numbers without the payment of arc 
being considered. * 

Tht abditlon ot export duty on tea has generally been welcomed. 
The increase in the zonal excise duties has, however, brought forth a 
large number of representations from tea producers, especially those 
amemg the weaker sectors, who stand to benefit less from the export 
duty reduction but whose excise duty liabUity has gone up because of 
the predominance of internal sales over their export sales. There does 
not seem to be any justifiable case for an over^'all reduction of excise 
duties. However, some changes are necessary in the incidence of duty 
on those gardens, which are small or the quality of whose tea is inferior 
and ftictitB low prices. In proposing modfications in the levy, I have 
kept in view the special problems of the small tea gardens in the Nilgiri 
district, and also in the Assam and E>arjeeliog areas. I propose to 
limit the excise duty incidence to 70 paise per kg. in respect of tea 
cleared in the rest of the financial year 1970-71 which is sold at a price 
not exceeding Rs. 5 per kg. The details of procedure to give effect 
to this concession are being worked out and will be notified separately. 
In addition, the 10 per cent reduction m excise duty available to co¬ 
operative factories is being extended to *bought-lear factemes. 

1 DOW turn to a few of the excises proposed on commodities, where 
a sizable production is in the small-scale sector. It is my intention to 
make these provisions the least onerous for the small manufacturers. 
I, therefore, propose to exempt wholly from excise duty the production 
of metal containers, safes and strong boxes by units which do not use 
power. I also propose to exempt from excise duty units which manu¬ 
facture safes and strong boxes up to a value of Rs. 50,000, provided 
that the total annual output of such a unit does not exceed Rs. 2 lakhs 
in value. This exemption will also extend to the manufacturers of 
biscuits. In the case of metal containers, the exemption limit is being 
fixed at a still higher level of Rs. 1 lakh, since the value of such con¬ 
tainers would include the components of duty paid on tin plate used 

as raw rnateriai. 

I should not like the cause of education to suffer; hence mathe¬ 
matical boxes, geometry boxes and colour boxes used by students 
and children, irrespective of whether those arc manufactured in the 
organised or small-scale sector, will also be wholly exempted from 
excise duty. 

It is necessary to clarify and, in some instances, marginally alter 
the fiscal proposals in respect of pasteurised butter, refrigerating and 
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alrcoiiditioning appliances and plastics. Pasteurised butter, which is 
used in the same factory, either for making ghee or for re-c<»stituting 
into milk, will not be charged to duty. Apart from the concession 
extended to components intended for the setting up of aiiconditioning 
plants in hospitals, room and package type airconditioners also, if they 
are installed in hospitals, will get the Ixnefit of exemption from the 
increases proposed in the Budget. Cold storage plants already enjoy 
a concessional rate of duty. This concession is being extended to fish- 
freezing plants. In the case of plastics, certain anomalies resulting 
from the proposed levy on P.V.C. sheets are being rectified. 

1 should like to clarify that it was not our intention to bring sago, 
vermicelli and arrowroot within the purview of the excise levy on ‘pre¬ 
pared and preserved foods'. Similarly, the levy on aerated waters is 
confined only to products which are manufactured with the aid of 
power and are marketed with a registered brand name or trade mark. 

As Hon. Members arc aware, in order to stimulate the bandloom 
sector of the cotton textile industry, wc have already made effective an 
exemption from excise duty, of hank yarn of counts less than 40 N.F. 
and reduced considerably the duty on hank yam of higher counts. 1 
now propose to extend the provision of total exemption to hank yam 
in plain straight reels for counts other than SI N.F. 

Lastly, I come to the representations made by certain sections of 
the book trade regarding the adjustments proposed in the postal tariffs, 
particularly regarding V.P.P. fees. As the proposed increase in fees 
on items of lesser value is rather steep. I propose that the V.P.P. 
charges be retained at 10 paisc for ail packets up to Rs. 10 in value. 

The changes proposed in direct taxes ore not expected to have any 
significant impact on revenue. The adjustment in excise duties would 
imply a reduction in revenue to the extent of Rs. 1.80 crores of which 
about one-half would be because of the changes related to tea. The 
effect of the change in the V.P.P. rates would be approximately Rs. 8 
lakhs. 

May 1 conclude by saying that we have made an effort to remove 
the genuine difficulties which might have arisen because of some of the 
measures proposed for direct and indirect taxation. In so doing we 
have accepted a marginal sacrifice of resources. I know that this will 
not satisfy all Hon. Members. However, we cannot escape from the 
stern obligation to mobilise resources for our development. Such a 
mobilisation imposes burdens on all sections of our people and calls 
for sacrifices. But we have sincerely endeavoured to ensure that the 
burdens do not fall heavily on those who are least able to bear them^ 
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W E HAVE MANY ifisticutioiis and organisations in our country and 
today we see the birth of yet another. And yet, perhaps, it will not be 
redundant or be a duplication of work, because we find that in spite 
of our wishes, in spite of the clear direction t^ich was given to our 
party from the very beginnings the concepts of democracy, of socialism 
or secularism are not yet clear lo the minds of our people. We sec in 
a growing number of people and sometimes in young bright people the 
desire to take a shorter cat, to try and reach our goal more quickly, 
not realising that no matter what path we take, what steps we take, 
they ail require a price to pay. It is a question of choosing how much 
or what type of a price we are willing to pay. 

It was after much consideration that we chose the path of demo* 
cracy. Not because it is the quickest path; perhaps it is not. But 
because it is the path which helps the people to grow to political 
maturity. And we felt that that was most important for our people— 
for them to feci involved in what is happening in the country, to parti** 
cipatc in the development of the country. This can only be done if 
they have ccrhiin choices open to them. And this is a system which 
gives them that choice. But democracy, as all other systems, has its 
dangers. And today wc see the danger of the majority in some places 
trying to or wanting to change certain minorities. Our democracy does 
not mean that. It docs mean that you vote, you express your view and 
ultimately you accept what the larger number of people want. But 
this cannot mean that there should be regimentation of any kind. This 
docs not mean that only one group of people, even if they arc in larger 
number, has the right to say that the others should change and conform 
to their way of thinking. 

So the situation, as it is in India today, is full of hope in some ways 
and full of dangers in other ways. And 1 think the dangers have be¬ 
come more acute because of the hope. That is when people saw that 
there is a determined effort to go in a particular direction, they redoubl¬ 
ed their own efforts to try and combat this direction. Wbat can be 
more easy in a country like India than to arouse people emotionally 
with slogans of religicm, with slogans of language or with other region^ 
interests ? And these arc some of the matters which come in the way 
of our progress and of speedy development. 

The other day I used the word Tascism^ with regard to what some 
people in our country were doing. I did not use that word li^tly as 
it i.s sometimes used. We use the word 'Fascism*, 'Nazism/ we use 
the names of various dictators for anybody who we tliink is acting in an 
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authoritarian way. I did not use that word in a loose way. I used it 
with the very specific meaning that it has—of what that system did in 
u particular country. It was not a general use of the word. There arc 
parties today who think that one group or one religion in our country 
is superior. Now that is a facet of what Hitler said and what he 
followed. It was not just a question of saying. Many of us say things. 
But Hitler went out to destroy a whole community, millions of pe<^lc, 
not by words but in actual tact millions were tortured and put to death. 
That is what it means when one uses this word. 

The theory of one race being superior to another was also taken to 
its logical conclusion to the detriment of the country. Whether they 
were scientists, whether they were artists or other people belonging to 
the Jewish race, because of their race they were condemned. As 1 said 
earlier, millions wctc killed in the most baiburous and atrocious manner; 
others fled for their lives and went to enrich other countries. Today, 
if American science has taken gigantic strides, it is because many 
German scientists were driven out of Germany 

In all aspects when one sees the theories which some parties arc 
propagating before us. even the shape they try to give to socialism, 
one finds it is very akin to national socialism that was practised in 
Germany of that day. Whether they tilk about employment, whether 
they talk about the right of young men. all these things are not new 
ideas. We have seen, we have heard them talk about them. 1 have 
heard with my own cars. 1 have not just read them second-hand or 
heard from others. I have seen these things happen with my own 
eyes. It is not a memory one can forget in one's whole life, no matter 
how long one lives, .^nd that is why if I speak with anger, it is not 
a simulated anger; it is not a put-on .show; it is something that has 
gone deep into my being, because I have .seen what it did to a whole 
people, how in one country a whe^e people could not resist a small 
party who in the name of democracy overthrew democracy, who in 
the name of nationalism overthrew true nationalism, who in the name 
of taking their country forwaid baicly risked destroying it entirely—^it 
was almost risked. These things the world has seen happen and 
memories of it are there. I am glad that in Germany they have kept 
these camps as they were. They have kept the comps witli lamp-shades 
made out of human skin; they have kept the goods made out of baby's 
skin and baby's hair, to show that generations to come will sec what 
people did there. 

So when we talk about Hitlerism or Fascism, we arc not talking 
in the air. We arc talking about things which started in |ust such a 
way as people are trying to start things in our country. It is just the 
small beginning which led to (hat movement which engulfed the whole 
world in a war. Wars have taken place and 1 am one of Chase who 
believe that war at any time is wrong. But still a war can be fought. 
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If you are attacked, you must defend yourself. And certainly India 
will always defend herself. But India will not be strong enough to 
defend herself if she does not build real inner strength, if she does not 
build real inner unity. That is what we have been trying to do. But 
there arc groups, there is a thought which is against this stream. It 
would not be true to say that theo' are against unity. But their vision 
is so narrow that they cannot see that their talk and their action is 
against unity, is against strengthening of the country, is against the 
progress of the country and is even against the very spreading of the 
traditions or heritage in which they say they believe. I do not know 
whether they know it or not, I do not know whether they understand 
it or not, because, as they proclaim, their religion and their tradition is 
nothing like which has been proclaimed by most of the great sages of 
our country through the ages. 

So. this is a danger which democracy faces today. Wc have often 
heard the phrase : ^Lct democratic parlies come together/ What does 
li mean? I have asked this question on an earlier occasion: Which 
is a democratic party ? Cun we call any party democratic which would 
like to change other people's opinion by force, which thinks that only 
its view—a very narrow view—is the ri^t view, which would like to 
cut olT the country from many diiTcrent trends of thought? Today 
democracy cannot exist without being modern. Democracy cannot 
exist in a fast age, and I must say that one of the dangers wc do face 
is from parties such ax these communal ist parties, and 1 have no 
hesitation in saying that they can belong to any religion. When I 
spoke the other day in Parliament, I was not merely referring to one 
party. I w;is referring to a particular way of thinking. If today it 
happens to exist mostly in one or two parties, wc have to mention 
thorn. But wc cannot hide the fact that it docs also exist amongst 
us. Why have wc been weakened ? Because there arc amongst us 
people who have not said strongly about these things to fight them. 
When these ideas have been expressed by individuals, by groups, by 
parties, there have been some who have thought: '*Well, it does not 
matter. Let us go along with this for the timo being”. This reminds 
me of a small couplet which I read a very very long time ago when I 
was at school. A person says : 

Who knocks ? A little lonely sin. 

'*Come in”. I said, and all hell was in! 

Ihis is how things begin. They begin in a small way and you think, 
''Well, we can tolerate it”. This is not big enough to fight and before 
you know what it is, it is so big that it is almost impossible to fight. 
Now this is how some of the communal forces have gathered strength 
in India. And let us make no mistake. They are not communal only 
in the sense of belonging to one religion and being against other 
religions or being against groups. They are retrograde in every possible 
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aspect—socially» economically, politically and in every other way. This 
is a big danger. Had there been only one front, it would not have 
been so difficult to fight them. But they stand for all that is backward 
looking in our country. And why is it so dangerous ? Because this 
is on aspect which the country finds difficult to accept. We are a 
country steeped in tradition. Can we really be forward looking unless 
wc sweep away some of the tradition which is not relevant to life ot 
today 7 But we find how many of our functions, how much of our 
time goes in something which has happened long long ago. I have no¬ 
thing against the religious functions of our people. But how much time 
can wc spend remembering something that happened thousands of years 
ago, or may be, did not even happen, but wc think it happened? So, 
much of it is looking backward. Even our national leaders—they are 
great leaders, they have inspired us, they have brought the country 
forward, they have ^ven us independence, but the new generation has 
to go forward. It cannot keep looking back, however great a person 
was. Hut so much of our energy goes in observing festivals and other 
things—looking backward. You cannot look backward and go forward. 
You have to make up your mind what you want to do. If you look 
backward and still try to go forward, well, you will progress. It is not 
that you want jt, but you will stumble, you will fail; you do not know 
where you are going. You may take the right turning or you may take 
the wrong turning. But the time has come when we have to look at 
these things in depth. Wc have to fight all these backward-looking things. 
I am a believer in some of our traditions. I am a believer in our 
philosophy, but that part of it which is fundamental and which, I think, 
IS equally relevant today and perhaps will be relevant as long us 
human life exists. And those values do not conflict with any of our 
modern thought, with any of our modem values, whether it is economic 
values, whether it is a democratic or an egalitarian sodely, whether it 
is taking the pec^le forward and giving an equal chance to all—all 
these we find in our ancient times. But today, in the name of religion 
ihese fundamental things in our religion arc brushed aside and we take 
some small item. Is it important whether gulol is thrown or not 
thrown ? Is it important whether a person takes part in a particular 
procession or does not take part ? Is it important, all these superficial 
things of religion, do they really make a difference to one's life, to 
one's thinking, to one's progress ? They do not, and yet we get caught 
in these discussions which have no relevance to our programmes, no 
lelevance to our progress, and we forget Che very fundamentals on 
which this country has been builC, which have inspired our people and 
which could, even today, give us the strength to go forward. 

Now. as I said, this is a seminar on democracy. I have talked of 
other matters deliberately because 1 think that democracy can only be 
understood if you look at it in this framework. There can be no 
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democracy if you arc looking backward. There can be no democracy 
if you have a conununal outlook and you have barriers between man 
and man, citizen and citizen. There can be no democracy if you do 
not have socialism, because democracy and inequality cannot co-exist. 
Hence if you want democraqy in our country, and I believe we are 
pledged to it, you have to remember that it is not a matter of parlia- 
mentary institutions. We have to see that the feeling of democracyi 
ihc involvement or participation of the people, is not confined to voting; 
once in five years for Parliament or for any other local bodies or other 
elections, but it is a genuine partkipation in the programmes of our 
country. I believe that spirit is there in our country, but we have not 
made sufficient effort to harness it, to galvanise it. 

Wc talk of socialism, of equality, but we almost always think of it 
merely in terms of the economic programmes. Can there be equality 
if someone says: ''This man cannot drink when I am drinking, this 
man cannot sic with me when I am sitting.** It is not a matter of what 
economic programmes wc have. If this situation continues as it does 
in parts of our country, you cannot have democracy, no matter how 
your Parliament or your Assemblies work. So these are fundamental 
mutters to which we have to give thought, and I am sure that this 
Institute will go into the depth of many of these matters and try to 
educate public opinion so that more and more people not only think 
about these things, but make up their nunds to act. What does action 
mean ? Action does not merely mean that we speak, write or discuss 
things. Those things are important and they have their place. But 
action means that if there is something wrong happening in my 
neighbourhood, 1 go all out to fight it, to stop it, to give up my life if 
it was necessary. This was the tradition of our freedom fighters; 
amongst our leaders many did give up their lives in trying to bring 
about communal harmony, if we see that people are not behaving 
properly towards, say, Adivasis or Harijans, it is for us to see that 
things change. Can each one of us take the responsibility at least of 
one mohalla or one street, and sec the things throu^ ? Even if you 
can do this little thing, there will be a very big change in our country. 
But if we think it is enough for us lo talk and not to see what is 
happening just in our neighbourhood, then it is not enough to pass laws, 
it is not enough merely to have a programme. Democracy can work 
only if each person b^mes a soldier in making democraay real to 
the people. Today I dwelt specifically on the communal question 
because it is one of the major threats to democracy. Democracy and 
the participation of people mean that there must be no fear and 
suspicion in the minds. If any person is afraid because he belongs to 
a minority community or because be belonga to a lower caste or for 
some other reason, he cannot assert his ri^ts and, therefm, althou^ 
he is a citizen of India, be is not really enjoying the privilegei of that 
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freedom or of citi7x:nsbip. And» Ihcrcforc, to that extent^ democracy 
i$ not real in the country. So, these arc the ways which may seem 
small, but 1 think arc fundamental, which can strengthen democracy 
and strengthen us to face those forces which today take the name of 
democracy but are trying to destroy it in many different ways. 

Today because the concept of democracy has taken root in our 
country, no party or no individual can openly say that they do not 
believe in democracy. There arc very few who are willing to say 
openly that they do not believe in socialism, but in actual practice, they 
do things which negate democraqy, socialism, secularism—all these 
things. Some people allege that because I take up the cause of the 
minority. I am trying to foment communal disharmony. But this is a 
strange argument Whosoever foments communal discord must be 
punished whatever religion or group he belongs to, whether it is one 
Sena or group he belongs to, whether it is one Sena or another Sena. 
In the modern world, you cannot live an isolated life. You must know 
what other people arc thinking; you may disregard what they are 
thinking, you may disregard what they arc doing; but you cannot do 
so until you understand what they are doing. But if you try to shut 
the doors and windows of your mind to confine your thought to modern 
India, and more so to the p%xst India th^it is gone, finished and lumped 
up in the pages of history, then you arc completely cut off from the 
world and there is no possibility of taking the country forward in any 
direction. So, this is what I would saiy. This Institute should take up 
noL only the bioad aspects of democracy and socialism, but these many 
small trends which seem small, but which assume terrific proportions, 
because they arc couched in words and emotions which sometimes 
appeal to people who can be exploited because there is poverty in our 
country, because there is not enough to go around, because there is 
unemployment. Therefore, you can talk: '*Oh, why should so and so 
have a job when you do not have a job ? Why should so and so get 
a post if you arc not getting it ? If you drive out one community, well, 
there would be more jobs for the other community**. These are the 
thoughts which are going to petrify the country and destroy it and, 
therefore, we must fight them with all the strength which we can possibly 
musier, and this means moral strength, inteBcctual and spiritual strength 
and also physical strength. So. I hope that this is what this Institute 
will help us to do because the major need is to spread this education 
and to see chat the muss of our people who arc sound in mind and in 
thinking wilJ not be led astray by this kind of narrow and twisted 
meaning of the words, to which we have given importance such as 
democracy, socialism and secularism. 
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X NOE PENDENT INDIA TODAY enters thc cwcQty-fourth year of her 
freedom. Every year, on the banks of the Yamuna, at this Red Fort, 
thc people and those who serve them meet one another, and derive 
strength from one another. Thc country has vritnessed many changes 
in the past one year. There has been a rethinking by the various poll* 
tical parties and thc people on various issues. All of them have been 
trying to clarify their policies and looking for new paths. The people 
had an opportunity to strengthen democracy and to take stock of their 
progress. 

Thc past year had been a year of great revival of activity. Earlier, 
many prognimmcs had been left unexecuted either because of war, 
drought, economic recession or other reasons. We are again inarching 
forward but certain forces are perturbed tty the speed of the pro^ss 
we arc making and arc opposing the steps wc arc taking. However, 
1 know that thc people arc aware of what is going on, of what is right 
and what is wrong and what is good and what is bad. The people 
have thc capacity to discriminate between good and evil. Herein lies 
thc value of democracy. Real power vests in thc people. 

Ever since I was elected to this office I have been touring thc four 
corners of our country. And never before, as in the last year, have I 
found our people so alert, so awakened, and so aware of their rights. 
Never before have 1 seen them so hopeful and .so ready to welcome thc 
new changes. This is both a good sign and a great challenge to us. 
Wc have to face this challenge. 

As I suid earlier, many programmes which could not be implemented 
arc being cniried out now. Production in both agriculture and industry 
has increased and is continuing to increase. Nationalisation of banks 
has thrown open new avcnue.s to the people, particularly to thc youth 
of thc country. Though it is more than a year since nationalisation of 
banks took place, the fruits of nationalisation have started accruing to 
thc people only during the last few months. As you know, the imple¬ 
mentation could be started only after thc matter was cleared by thc 
Supreme Court. 

These days we hear strange slogans being raised. Some people talk 
of violence. But f want to tell them that violence has so far not solv¬ 
ed any problem. However noble our objectives may be, if wc adopt 
wrong means we cannot achieve these objectives satisfactorily. I had 
thought that the debate between violence and non-violence had already 
been settled in our country. X>uring our independence struggle we bad 
disproved the belief of those who felt that we could not achieve inde- 
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peadencc ibrough noo^violeoce. Wc proved to the world that it was 
possible to free our country by means of non-violence. ^ 

'I want to assure you that even economic progress and all big changes 
can be brought about in our country through non-violence. It is our 
dut^v to rise above 'slogan-mongering’ and unitedly find out ways and 
means of doing some solid wc^k. Some of our young men think that 
they have discovered a new way of revolution. 1 can understand the 
disappenntment and restlessness which is felt by them. I do believe 
that restlessness is not always a bad sign. But I appeal to them to 
first see in which way the interests of their country can be best served, 
whether these interests can be served raising slogans and by indul^ng 
in destruction and sabotage. 

We are today facing some big and difficult problems. Price increase 
is one. This is, in fact, a big fvoblem. When prices rise, the common 
people feel the pinch, particularly those belonging to the fixed income 
groups, as also the workers. We are very much exercised over it. 
However, you have also to appreciate the fact that when a nation goes 
forward prices move up to a certain extent. Doubtless, it is our duty 
to ensure that the prices of essential commodities are stabilised and 
there is a balance between incomes and prices. At (he same time, we 
know that when prices of foodgrains go down, our peasants and those 
living in rural areas are adversely affected. This adds to their burden. 
We have therefore to weigh every issue very carefully and then find a 
middle path. Thus, if there is any distress it will be evenly distributed 
and no one individual will suffer more than another. We arc seriously 
exercised over the problem of the '‘haves'* and ‘'have-nots**, between 
those who have everything in excess, whether urban property or anything 
else, and others who have very much less. As already announced, we 
are going to take some action in this matter. 

With our march forward, we will have also to be careful that there 
is no setback to our production. Any slowing down in our pace of 
progress ^11 considerably affect our ability to help the poor and the 
down-trodden. I know that maiHy people feel that the country is not 
going ahead with sufficient speed. I am, however, confident that the 
path we have chosen is bound to accelerate our progress and, by taking 
new steps, we would be able to forge ahead. 

This is not the time for minor changes here and there. We have 
to bring about great changes. Gandhiji and Pandit Nehru have shown 
us how big changes can be tvou^t about through the strength of the 
people. 

When I was thirteen years old, my father gave me some advice in 
the letter be wrote from jail. He told roe not to do anything secretly 
and not to do any w<^ whicb it mi^t be oeceasary to hide from others. 
By adopting this princi^e in our struggle tot frt^om, Oandhiji could 
give It a non-violent character and it became a source of stmgth for 
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the weakest amoog us. All parties» organisations and the people should 
work in the open so that the people are able to uoderstand them and 
help and cooperate with them. This is the essence of democracy. ^ 

It must be admitted that our economic condition has improved 
considerably. Along with progress our problems have multipli^, for 
progress creates problems and sometimes problems show the way to 
progress. Our problems are like a mountain which we climb. We 
cannot afford to look back and see how far wc have climbed. We have 
only to think of how much more remains to be climbed. For that 
purpose we have to rally together. 

This is the approach wc have to adopt in the matter of price stabili¬ 
sation and in creating employment opportunities for cur youth. Where 
price increase is inevitable we have to put up with it. Many employment 
avenues have been suggested, some within the Plan and some outside 
the Plan. I hope our young men will take advantage of these and 
explore new ways so that they can stand chi their own feet and be 
self-reliant. The youth in advanced countries have shown how 
self-reliant they can be. 

We have started implementing youth employment schemes. Some 
young men are receiving assistance from the banks. Some get assistance 
from other sources. All these schemes will serve as effective instruments 
for providing employment to the unemployed young. It must be realised 
that evenyb^y cannot at once get job suited to him. Wc are on a 
journey which is long and arduous and wc can reach our destination 
only step by step. Already many steps have been taken on this journey 
with courage and enthusiasm. When our young men join us in this 
march they would be able to take us all forward more speedily. 

Undoubtedly there is need for economic and social transformation. 
At the same time there are certain difficulties which come in the way 
of such transformation. Recently, there was a new problem. A new 
slogan had been coined : **Land Grab". I do not want to say anything 
at length about this on this occasion. T will confine niysclf to only 
saying that some people have too much land whereas some have no land 
at all. This is not just. We have taken a few steps in this direction 
which have given relief to some people. It is our duty to see that the 
Acts which were passed with this end in view are immediately enforced. 
Whether this is done by the Central or the State Governments, 
implementation must be done honestly and effectively. The Central 
Government are doing their best to persuade the State Governments to 
implement these reforms speedily and thereby discharge their 
responsibility. Necessary legislatloa which has not yet been passed 
will soon be passed. But, however strongly we may feel about it, it 
would not be just possiUe to pve land to eveiyboc^. Tbe problem 
before us now is how to distribute the fallow land that is good. We 
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luc concentrating our attention on this and I hope that this will be 
done more expeditiously.^ 

^Wc still face yet another problem, which is frequently and widely 
discussed. That is the problem of communalism. One of the many 
great qualities possessed by our country, not from the modern period 
but from time immemorial, is that it has treated all religions on the 
basis of perfect equality. We have equally respected the different 
philosophies and creeds of all the rclipons. This has not meant the 
individual departing from his own religion. But we have always given 
shelter in our country to others, irrespective of their faith. 

I have often asked myself as to what is really Indian. Our ancient 
saints and sages have told us that Truth is one but there are several 
paths to reach it. We have always accepted this fundamental truth. 
If we forget it we will weaken ourselves, and if we remember it we will 
go from strength to strength. 

This is an age when the people of one country learn from the 
experience of other countries. This is not a sign of weakness but the 
sign of a new age. We cun Icam a great deal in the field of science 
and technology and use this knowledge for the removal of poverty of 
our people. Change is the law of life and the changes taking place 
in the world today arc of entirely different kinds. Basic changes arc 
coming about. That is the reason why there is so much turmoil, turmoil 
not peculiar to our country alone but which is sweeping the whole 
world. 

The cardinal principle of our foreign policy is world peace. If 
Ihcic is a dispute between two parties, they should settle it by mutual 
discussion without taking recourse to force. This we have been 
repeating for years together. Recently, two developments have given 
us great happiness. One is that President Nasser of the United Arab 
Republic has accepted the U.S. peace proposals for West Asia. Perhaps 
a complicated problem will be solved by this. President Nasser has 
displayed courage in accepting these proposals. Similarly, Soviet Russia 
and West Germany have met together and signed a non-aggression 
pact. The point which India has been repeatedly stressing in pursuit 
of its foreign policy has, it seems, been accepted by them. I hope that 
the result of these two recent developments will prove beneficial to 
world peace. 

Unfortunately, in another area, war is still continuing. There, 
it is not only continuing but it has further enlarged. Many people 
who have nothing to do with it—innocent children, old men and 
women—have also been engulfed by it and they are undergoing 
tremendous suffering. Our heart goes out to them in sympathy. 

In the United Kingdom, a step which the new government has 
taken after coming into power has caused us some anxiety. Tliis 
is their intention to give some arms aid to South Africa. We know 
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lhai this aid would give cncouragcmcnl to the South African 
Govcrnmcni'ji policy of colour bar and apartheid. It would also prove 
dangerous to the independent countries adjoining South Africa. We 
have raised our voice against this and we hope that the United Kingdom 
would reconsider her policy. < 

I come here every year and meet the people. It seems to me that 
the assembly gathered here today i$ larger than in previous years. This 
may be due to several (actors including hopes roused in the hearts of 
the people, as also the realisation that the struggle is a long and difficult 
one in which they should participate. It is not enough that we enjoy 
the facihties and comforts which arc available in an independent 
country. We should equally share the miseries, sufferings and burdens 
that aic there. If we look at our problems from this point of view, 
then we would be able to solve them. 

There arc many people in our midst who do not have strength 
enough to bear any more burdens nor can they march in step with us. 
Every year we remember them on this occasion. So long as we arc 
not in a position to render more help to these people we will not be 
able to accomplish anything, however laudable our programmes for their 
betterment may be, 

I realise that the Harijans. the tribals, those living in the mountains 
and forests and those on whom the burden of poverty is the heaviest 
have been the least cared for after Independence. There arc many 
reasons for (his state of affairs. In some cases, even if there is a 
programme for their uplift, the benefits cannot reach them owing to 
lack of communications. We shall do our best to help these people, 
however great the difliculties. 

We arc determined to solve our problems, however complicated they 
might be. Ours is a great country, hut sometimes we are lost in trivial 
matters. I am a member of a politkai party. Most of us are members 
of this or that party. Even if you take all these parties together, they 
are very small compared to the totality of the people of India. We 
have always to keep the general good of our country, its problems, its 
development and its progress, before us and not that of any party and 
have to relegate small matters and sm»il| objectives to the background. 
Ours is a great country and, therefore, we have always to adopt a high 
and noble outlook. Gandhiji tried to place this picture of our country 
before us. Young os we then were, we could not understand this 
and were sometimes angry with him. We felt that perhaps we knew 
more than he did, just as our young men feel today. But now we 
have started realising the true significance of Gandhiji, and it may be 
several decades before people will realise what a great man was amidst 
us. As we realise the extent of Us greatness, we should try to shape 
our thou^ts and actions accordingly so as to better serve our country. 
This 18 the objective we should keep before us. To provide material 
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comforts to (be people is the duty of both government and society. But 
there is a higher objective to be achieved. We want to provide 
facilities to the people to increase their strength so that all mi^t join 
in uplifting the country and making it really great. * 

I had referred earUer to our foreign policy. With the interests of 
our country uppermost in our minds, our policy has been to maintain 
friendship with our neighbouring countries and to arrive at agreements 
with them, by sorting out differences and seeking new ways of 
co*operation. At the same time we realise that the stronger our 
society and the greater our unity, the more strongly would we be able 
to stand up to other nations. You know that our brave defence forces, 
whether they belong to the Army, the Navy or the Air Force, and 
whether stationed in (he mountains, the plains, the deserts or on the 
sea coast, are ever prepared to face every danger. Part of their strength 
lies in the strength of their arms. The other part lies in (he strength 
and the support of a strong and united people standing behind them. 
The defence forces will be relieved of much anxiety with the knowledge 
of strong suppcKt assured from a united people. Today, on my behalf 
as well as on your behalf I offer my good wishes to the Armed Forces, 
whether they are stationed here or are far away from us. 

I also offer my good wishes to our peasants and workers, students 
and intellectuals, traders and government employees and to the women 
of India, whether they live in cities or in villages. As a servant of 
this country, I renew my pledge that, with your co-operation 1 will 
continue to struggle to eradicate the poverty in our midst. Gradually, 
our people are getting nation-aad^ivic conscious. As they come to 
realise their duty towards the building of a gltmous future for India, 
they would be prepared to make any sacrifice. Our people are brave 
and have shown great courage, particularly in times of difficulty. 
Sometimes, however, when we have felt there was no danger, we have 
tended to relax and become complacent. But, the present age is a 
perilous a^, not only for our country but for the whole world. 
Whoever is weak may come to grief. Therefore, it is our duty to 
remain united and overcome our shortcomings and failings. 

We have to take determined steps to move forward. AH of os 
should ask ourselves a question every day. Have you done anything 
for the country? Have you done it honestly and industriously? If 
you are able to get honest answers to these questions, you will soon find 
that we arc able to accelerate the pace of progress of this country. 

Thousands of years ago, Gautama Buddha said; “I am not concerned 
with what others are not doing. My only ctmeem is with what I do or 
do not do”. Every citizen should have this ideal before him. Everybody 
should see that he pursues correct path, (bat be serves the country and 
society, and if he does that tbc society would gather strength. We 
have to make full use of that streo^ and knowledge. And I hope 
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that our young men, who are now restless, will become a great source 
of strength to our socie^ and will be able to give a new leadership 
to the country. I have full faith in them. Sometimes some of them 
arc led astray but most of them wish to become an asset to their 
country. So all of us who are now not so young should help these 
young men. 

Wc are citizens of an ancient country which is now becoming a 
modem one. Wc would like to build up this country in such a manner 
that if India's name is mentioned anywhere or if her citizens go 
anywhere, there goes with them a new light, a new strength and a now 
ideology. 


Abolishing Privy Purses 


T HIS IS A hisloric Bill, for it represents an important step in the 
further Jcmocratisation of our society. 

Naturally, our minds go back to our freedom struggle. One objective 
of that struggle was to free ourselves from foreign domination. The 
other which was no less important was to bring about an egalitarian 
society in which social divisions and disparities would be abolished. 
A special characteristic of our freedom movement was that it recognised 
no class distinction and sought to protect no privileges. Some leaders 
of the movement were intellectual giants, yet all worked together as 
political equals. Wc have not been able to establish a society of 
complete equality, but wc can claim that wc arc still engaged in this 
mighty endeavour. 

The BUI has to be viewed against this background. It represents 
the momentum of social change in our country. I should like to assiue 
the princes that there is no animus in it against any individual. The 
manner in which we propose to bring about this important change is 
in keeping with our democratic tradition of achieving far-reaching 
and even revolutionary changes peacefully, through consultation, 
through debate and through parliamentary approval. 

The initiative for the integration of the country came from the 
people’s leaders, leaders of our democratic movement and an important 
part of this was the heroic struggle of the States’ people. This is not 
to siiy that we minimise the co-operation given by the rulers and their 
constructive role in the unification of the country soon after the 
achievement of Independence. They have contributed to the political, 

Movini U» CoiaUtuUOD (24«b AjdwIiwiH) Bill la Lok Sabba, S^tembaf J. IWO 
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social and cultural life of the coaimuoity. Many former rulers are 
held in high esteem by the people of the areas over which they once 
ruled, and some have been elected to this House by them. This public 
regard, 1 am confident, will not be diminished in any manner. Indeed, if 
I may say so, it will be considerably enhanced if at this time the rulers 
co-operate with the Government in doing away with certain institutions 
which are not in harmony with a society striving for equality, and 
social justice. 

Tlic present Bill seeks to onut Articles 291, 362 and Clause 22 of 
Article 366. The intention of the Government is to discontinue the 
privy purses, abolish or restrict the privileges and abolish the concept 
of rulership. 

In a letter which 1 wrote to the rulers, 1 had categorically stated 
that the amending Bill had been introduced in Parliament and would 
come up for consideration and passage in the current session, and 1 had 
told them that there was no intention to cause hardship to them or 
to injure their self-respect and that the Government would make some 
transitional arrangements. 

The transitional arrangements have not yet been worked out in 
detail, but tile Governmenrs broad approach was indicated by me. 

I mentioned :lu suggestion that the actual payment of transitional 
allowances to be made to each ruler should be based on a multiple 
which would be higher for those with lower purses and lower for those 
with higher purses. The total payment would be such as would help 
the rulers to adjust to changed circumstance.^. I had also said that the 
Government was ready to further discuss the details of the scheme with 
the rulers. 

Some Members may question such consultations. Others may 
advocate that nothing should be ^ven. But this is not our way. Tlic 
President himself hod mentioned the Government’s intention to ^vc 
transitional allowances. For these post six months, I had hoped that 
without prejudice to our stand to abolish privy purses and privileges, it 
would be possible to reach some agreements. It is a matter of regret 
that this attempt on our part appears to have been misinterpreted. 
However, even now I sincerely hope that wiser counsels ml\ prevail. 

Some princes and their friends have claimed that the Bill which 
I am placing before this House is repugnant to morality. I can only 
say that it would be unthinkable for me to conic before this august 
House, which represents the constituted will of our people, to ask them 
to enact something which is not in conformity with the precepts of 
morality. 

History is replete with instances of customs, practices and enacb 
menu which were icgardcd as sacrosanct in one age and inhuman in 
(he next. All the great reformers of our country have fought against 
customs and practices which were unjust and which 'perpetuate 
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inequality bui which earlier had been regarded as justified. I am 
convinced that while there exists such poverty and inequality in our 
country, there can be no imniOTality involved in wanting and working 
to end them. 

The continuance of hereditary titles, customary rights, special 
privileges and privy purses without any rclatable functions and 
responsibilities is incompatible with our democratic Constitution, the 
spirit of the times and the demand of changed circumstances. 

in the 20 years since the privy purse settlements were made, many 
things have changed. Many hca'ditary ri^ts and unearned incomes 
have been restricted. We have done away with a series of privileges 
and vested interests. In Parliament and in the State Assemblies, we 
have adopted laws to check the concentration of economic power, both 
rural and industrial. All this was done through open discussion and 
pariiamentury debate. Changes do bring duTicuUy and necessitate 
adjustments, but they arc incvituble. Historical forces are irreversible. 
The choice is clear. Either we bring about change peacefully and 
with consent, or changes will come in a manner which, I am sure, this 
Parlumcnt and this country would not like. 

The legislative measure before the House is a Constitution 
.Amendment Bill. It will have to be passed hy the requisite majority. 
It will he lor the House, irrespective d party anilrations, to show a 
sense of history and to consider whether a princely order with attendant 
lights and privileges should continue indefinitely in a society striving 
fur equality and social justice. 


Ir Is NOr surpiibfiig that this Bill should have received such wide 
support from different sections of (he House, it is not surprising also 
that (WO of the Opposition parties should oppose the Bill so vehemently. 

One of the speeches was a masterpiece of beautiful packaging, of 
beautiful words, with no substance; nor was the speech of the Maharaja 
of Dhrangadhra surprising. He was bom and brought up in a 
particular milieu. He and his friends arc personally involved, He 
has his point of view, which he has always expressed openly and in 
the most chaste English. He spoke of the reference to the Supreme 
Court. But, since this is one of the amendments. I shall come to it 
when we take them up. 

But, there is another party of my honourable friends opposite. It 
IS difiicult to know whut (O say about (hem I have long since stopped 
being surprised by either Ihcii words or I heir deeds. 


Proffl to dcbiie hi r.ok SaMu ua ibc CgoHKuiion Amcnlmcni) ajll, 

a^icnber 2. 1970 
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The Coverninent has examined all the coostitutiooal and legal 
implications of this Bill. Wc have taken legal advice on the question 
of referring this matter to the Supreme Court But the advice of the 
highest law officers was that the proposed Bill is constitutional and 
legally in order and that it is^ therefore, not necessary to refer the 
matter to the Supreme Court. 

Now, as I was saying, 1 have long since stopped being surprised 
by what some of my honourable friends opposite say and do. 

When Shrt Morarji Desai rose to lead the opposition to the Bill, 
die thought came to my mind of the Kauravas setting up Bhishma 
Pitamah to plead their case. It was his lot to give a moral facade to 
an indefensible case. 

Shri Morarji gave rather a one-sided view. Other Members have 
also mentioned that negotiations with the princes did help us at that 
time. But, let us not forget that had the princes taken any other 
course at that time, the reaction of the people would have been very 
different, and I doubt if we would have been able to control the 
situation. Maybe, it would have created difBculties; I am sure it would 
have. But, perhaps, it would have solved some problems also. 

Some point was made about Shn Y. B. Chavan having suddenly 
thought ot the abolition of the privy purses as a political device. I do 
not remember now, but I do not think that Shri (^avan was a member 
ot the Congress Working Committee in 1953, when this was first taken 
up (here. I myself became a member in 1955, and there was hardly 
a year when this matter was not taken up and discussed. And year 
by year, almost month by month, the pressure from our party was 
growing that something should be done about it, long before the 1967 
elections. So, either people do not know this or knowing it they 
dchberalcly want to disloit facts. 

'Many points of view have been put forward, which are not in 
correct perspective. It was said, for instance, that the agreements and 
pacts with the rulers had been entered into bdort the Constitution 
came into force and that the Constitution only put a seal on those 
agreements and, therefore, although the constitutional sanctions may go 
the agreements would continue in force. Now, this view is based on a 
misunderstanding of the nature of these agreements. They are not 
contracts between individuals. They were political settlements which 
were followed by the political acts of the President in recognising 
the rulers under the Constitution. Some Hon. Members said that the 
President has the right to recognise or derecognise a ruler and that the 
merger agreements arc thus dependent on the continued recognition 
by the President of a ruler as a ruler. It was suggested that the 
Government could have discontinued the privy purse without involving 
Parliament in a constitutional amendment bill. From the nature of 
the merger agreements, it was possible for the Government to do so. 
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However, Government preferred to bring about a change by the 
democratic method of discussion and ascertaining the collective will 
of the people as reflected in this House. Government's willingness to 
subject this proposal to a vote by the special majority required (or a 
constitutional amendment reflects their desire to abide by the highest 
conventions of democratic processes. 

Another criticism was of the omission of Articles 291 and 362 and 
Clause 22 of Article 366 and the retention of Article 363. 1 would 
not deal with this matter because, 1 think, Shri Chavan has dealt with 
Jt. It must be recognised that such settlement must be subject to the 
final arbitration of Parliament and not the courts and that is why the 
Constitution-makers decided to keep the a^cments out of the courts. 

A point was also made that the continuance of Article 363 would 
deny the rulers even the ordinary rights of a citizen. Surely this is a 
travesty of facts. The rulers have and will continue to have the same 
rights and remedies as ordinary citizens. Their recourse to courts is 
barred only in respect of the special privileges they acquired through 
a political settlement. Today, totally unjustified political motives have 
been imputed to this Bill. We have been charged that the decision 
to abolish privy purses and privileges was because some rulers had 
contested the elections against the Congress. It has also been said 
that we planned to take time to strike political bargains with the rulers 
in settling the transitional arrangements. All this will come up in the 
Dill for the transitional allowances to be brought before Parliament, 
and Hon. Members will have ample opportunity to speak about it in 
the House. The actual payment is supposed to be based on a multiple 
of the privy purse. I am sure they will realise that in such a principle, 
which we accepted, there will be no scope whatsoever for individual 
bargaining. 

'Now, much was said about heritage. I am also proud of the 
Indian heritage. But, as I said yesterday, we do not live in that heritage. 
Times change, everything in life is chao^ng every minute, every second 
at the privy purse. I am sure they will realise that in such a principle, 
which have no place in contemporary life. Shortly before I got up, 
we were offered a high-level speech but 1 am afraid much ct it did 
not strike me as high-level. If the Hon. Member will forgive me I 
thought that much of his speech was full of the diversionary tactics 
which he was attributing to the Government, because he listed various 
items, all of which have no relevance whatsoever to the matter in 
hand today. 

We were told of special planes being despatched to Kerala. Earlier 
also, we have heard the story of planes going to other States for 
different purposes. I have still not b^n able to gather the information 
wh^'re the planes came from, who flew them, where they disappeared 
after their flights, and what problems were solved by their use. 
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I also believe that ali Members should vote as they think is right 
to do. I wish that the princes and some of their friends had also stuck 
to that belief and bad not tried to put pressures on some of our 
Members. It is not our wish to do that. 

Much was said about the people who lived in the princely States. 
You will have noticed that the most bitter speeches that were made 
yesterday and today were those by individuals who had the chance or 
ill-fortune to live in princely States. It is those people who felt more 
bitter about the whole question. We who have not bad that 
experience can affc^d to be generous. But even though I did not 
live in a princely State^ I did have occasions to attend some of the 
meetings of the States* Peoples Conference. I know the deep feelings, 
the hurt, the atrocities and humiliations which were piled on our 
political workers in those days. We do not want to start recrimination 
against anybody. If there is to be such a debate, certainly we can 
have plenty to say. But I do not want to say it; this is not the occasion. 
In fact, I have gone out of my way to ignore that side of it and have 
tried to see the brighter side of the picture. 1 think that the least that 
could have been done was for the princes also to try not to hark back 
to the time about which much can be said on the other side as well. 

Now, when we talk of heritage, does it mean we want the old 
feudal customs to continue, the old feudal methods of functioning? 
Have they been able to continue anywhere in the world ? They have 
not. We do not want them. The people do not want them and they 
will see that they go. It is where there is the least education that you 
find there is most consideration for such old customs and so on. As 
education spreads, as coosciousocss of their rights awakens amongst 
the people, there is revolt against injustice and inequality. I do not 
think it is a thing to be proud of that you do not have such a revolt 
in your States, because it shows that the people there are not politically 
conscious; it shows the people do not know what their ri^ts are. 

^ There has also been talk about Justice. Justice is a much misused 
w^. 1 have asked before in thb House : justice for whom ? We 
do not want to do injustice even to one person or to two people or 200 
and odd people. But as against them, there is the question of justice 
to some millions of people. I am not saying that the removal of the 
privy purses is going to solve the poverty problem or the unemployment 
problem or any of the other problems. We have not said it at any 
tune, nor am 1 saying it now. But it is a step in a particular direction 
in which the country wants to go, and the country will go in spite 
of anybody. If wo oppose the country in that, we also will be swept 
aside; I have no doubt about it. 

The Hon. Member said much about political moves and so on, but 
what seems strange to us is that this is the second occasion when we 
have heard him applauding the speech made by the Hon. Member of 
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the CPI (Marxist). So» it is evident that politics make strange bed¬ 
fellows. Our views are perfectly dear. It is not we who say that 
merely because a person is a C^ommunist be is bad. We are against 
certain policies, we are against certain methods, we are against violence. 
But here is somebody who does believe that the mere word Communist 
is an abuse, and then he thinks it is not strange at all that he should 
get together with one of the extreme Communist parties, whether on 
this issue or the issue of Kerala elections or some other issue. I do 
not mind, I am just pointing this out. It is for him to decide whom 
he wants to be with. As I said, the question is not whether individual 
princes were good or bad, whether t(^ay they are good or bad. We 
are not concerned with their individual qualities, but it is a principle 
which is in question today. The memben o( (he princely order look 
at the question from one angle; I must confess that we look at it from 
the opposite an^. 

The Constitution-makers could not foresee all eventualities. We 
have bad amendments to the Constitution before. We must make (be 
Constitution such as will serve the aspirations and the needs of the 
Indian people. The only thing that matters is what is necessary for 
the welfare of the people of India. The Hon. Member knows that it 
is not just our party which has been anxious to bring this Bill here. 
Many other parties, who are not Communists, have been, and are 
supporting it. 

As 1 said earlier, 1 think this is an important step. It is very 
strange to hear that some people fed that tliis is a step to destroy them. 
On the contrary, 1 think this is a step that could strengthen them 
because now they can make a life on their feet, not on the basis of 
what their forefathers did, not on the basis of money or something 
which is coming from the Government, but they can make a new life 
for themselves and, as 1 said, what sort of life it is, what sort of new 
heritage they give to future India is today in their hands. 

The step we are going to take is an important step. In our 
segmented society, broken up by caste and cre^, fragmented further 
by the concepts of hierarchy graded privileges, a step, however 
small, which is directed towards the dissolution of vertical and 
horizontal division is a step in the direction of the democratlsation of 
that society. 

1*ersonally I feel that this is of far greater significance than all the 
arid controversies garbed in high sounding phrases. Hiat is why I 
was pained to hear a doctrine propounded here so violently in 
contradiction to some of the basic and essential tenets of India*! 
notional movement. The basic tenet of our national movement lay in 
asserting the sovereignty of t(ie people of India, both of British India 
and of the Indian States as against the sovereignty of the Imperial 
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Crown and that of the princely order. Hie assertion of this principle 
amounts to fighting against the system and cot against an individual. 

So, in advocating the adoption of this Bill, diere is no animus 
against individuals, for we are fighting for a principle; we are fighting 
to take the country in a particular direction. 

As I said yesterday, the Bill is of historic significance. Let us walk 
in step with the times; let not the value of men be judged by their 
wealth or rank. 

With these words, I commend the motion to this august House. 1 
hope that the other motions will be rejected. 




M V TASK TODAY is considerably lightened because of the Resolution 
passed unanimously by this august House, not the other House, but 
by this august House on the 19th December, 1969 asking the 
Government to take all Icg^il and other steps for the abolition of the 
privy purses and privileges oi the cx-rulcrs. I was also helped by a 
speech by another Member of Shn Mishra*s paity on that occasion or 
on another occ.asion in this House urging us to hurry up and bring 
forward this Bill. 1 think the word used was *fo^tbwith^ This Bill 
gives concrete shape to those sentiments. It seeks to omit Articles 291, 
362 and Oause 22 of Article 366. The intention of the Government 
is to discontinue the privy purses, abolish or restrict the privileges and 
abolish the concept of rulership. This Bill provides an opportunity to 
Hon. Members to redeem their own Resolution. In the context of that 
ResolutiOT, anything one says would be redundant and would be like 
preaching to the converted. I shall, therefore, desist from this 
superfluous exercise. The House knows the feelings of our people 
and their urge for greater equality. The compulsions of social change 
and the democratisation of our society were admirably expressed by 
many Hon. Members of this House on the previous occasion and the 
Bill before you today echoes the feelings which were then expressed. 
We are convinced that the indefinite continuance of hereditary titles 
and customary rights, special privileges and privy purses, without any 
relatable functions and responsibilities, is incompatible with the spirit 
of die modern age, the demands of the changed circumstances and the 
political and social evolution of the life of the nation along democratic 
lines. In the conduct of human affairs, there are always two broad 
points of view. There is the point of view which fixes on the past 
and on the desire to conserve all that is old and familiar. The other 
point of view recognizes what is good in the past heritage and tradition 
of a nation but refuses to be imprisoned or shackled down by them. 


Movtat tiM Coutltutlea {XMh AacaaoMO SiO la Ralra Sabhi. SeptenW 4, 1970 
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It seeks to synthesise the best of the old with all that is worthwhile and 
enduring in the new. It recognizes that history is irreversible and 
change inevitable. Ours is the second point of view and, judging by 
the wide measure of support which the Bill has received in the other 
House, this view is happily shared by a majority of political parties 
and the overwhelming majority of the people of our great country. It 
has been our way to try to do things in a manner which is the least 
abrasive. Hence I tried to talk with the princes to find a solution 
which, without in any way compromising otir stand or our cMimitment 
to our party and our people, would help to smoothen the path of 
change. Unfortunately, the sincere effort on our part was misinterpreted 
and nothing came of it. 

It is not our intention to cause hardship to the ex-rulers or to injure 
their self*respcct. In keeping with this point of view, the rulers were 
told and the President said in his opening Address to Parliament that 
Government would make transitional arrangements. Although these 
have not yet been worked out in detail, our broad approach is that 
the payment of these allowances to each ruler should be based on a 
multiple which would be higher for those receiving lower purse and 
lower for those receiving higher purses. The total payment would be 
such as to enable the rulers to adjust to the changed circumstances. 

This Bill is the culmination of an important aspect of our freedom 
struggle. This House showed a sense of history in its resolution of 
the 19th December, 1969. J now invite it to rise to the occasion and 
to puss the Bill with a tremendous majority, if not unanimity. 

« • • 


M Y RBPLY SHOULD have been an of^rtunity to answer the major 
arguments raised in this debate, but in spite of what my Hon. friend 
opposite, Shri S. N. Mishra, has so graciously described as my minute 
observation, I was not able to discern any such major argument put 
forward against this Bill. We found the venerable Member, Shri 
Ruthnaswamy, of the Swatantra Party teaching us what socialism is. 
We found Shri Babubhai Chinai trying to interpret my own father to 
me. I think Hon. Members here and the people of Bombay know how 
ardent a follower he was of my father and my father’s policies I 

When one takes Shri Mishra *s wayward rhetoric seriously, what his 
party said today is such a clear and blatant repudiation of what they 
have so openly professed only yesterday (hat I wonder whether they 
have elevated pointlcssncas into a programme. We have heard long 
quotations from Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel. Those who have quoted 

Prom reply to 4eb«U In Rntr* Sabbt oo the ConedtoUon AnuBdaeiM) Bill, 

Septeata 5, 1970 
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them could have used the same quotations a little earlier, perhaps ia 
the AlCC meeting. It is quite some time since this resolution was 
passed in Delhi. It is true that when it was passed, I was not present. 
It is true that I was a little disturbed at its passing, not because I was 
against the resolution but, as Shri Mishra would say, at the manner 
of its passing. 

Those who have since opposed it had many an opportunity, to 
reopen the issue in the Working Committee and in many subsequent 
sessions of the AICC or the plenary sessions of the Congress. But it 
was not brought before these bodies for a very good reason, because 
they knew that if they brought it back, it would be passed again and 
over again. So now, just because there is a division in the party, to go 
back on their own commitments may be somebody's version of honesty 
or integrity but I do not think that is the way the w^ld or the people 
of India will lode at this matter. Now, somebody else also said that 
the wisdom of the Agreements was not questioned at that time. My 
Hon. friend, I think it was Shri Ooswami, who said that he himself had 
questioned it. 1 certainly know that I questioned it, and the States' 
Peoples Conference in every State had questioned these Agreements. 
I know that in every province there were many who questioned the 
wisdom of these Agreements, and I can say that I was amongst those 
who questioned these Agreements. And most of the Youth Congress 
at that time had questioned this as indeed wc questioned maoiy other 
things that happened. I had also questioned the manner in vrfiich we 
kept the administrative system as I do question it even now. 

There was a body of the Congress youth of which I was a member. 
Now, whether we had one name or they had something else added to 
the name, 1 do not know. But we certainly regarded ourselves as 
Congress youths. Whether there was a registered name or not is not 
the point here. The point is that the youn^ people of the Congress 
did exist, that they did meet in a separate body, apart from the AICC 
and other Congress bodies, and that I was a member of those groups. 
Surely, 1 know of the meetings I attended. 

So these things were questioned then, but ooW we know that many 
more people question tbein« as we can see; at that moment we also 
wondered that perhaps thb is the right way, we might think differently, 
the elders are proposing something. They know better. Thc^' have 
more experience. They think this is the ri^t thing to do. 

Hatnng once expressed our views, we did not make an issue of it, 
or even broadcast it. But now that we look back at it, what is the view, 
what is the view not only of those of us who were involved then but 
of the many people who were not asked for their opiiuoD or who were 
not involv^ in these questions then ? This is the question before us 
today, and it concerns the nation. WeQ, it is the nation's desire that 
as things have changed we must change with the times. • My Hon. 
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friend* Shri Raj Narain, never loses an opportunity to snipe at me» but 
this time I will say that there is some truth in what he said. And it 
is not he who is saying it; I have said it from the public pbtform on 
almost every occasion in every public meeting since our Bangalore 
session, tf have said that it is not I who am showing a new li^t to 
the people, it is the peoirie sriio are showing a new li^t to us. I have 
said on countless occasions that the time has come ^en we must 
follow the people’s li^t. But udiy is it that we have this great division 
in our party 7 I think everybody knows why it really happened. 
Everybody knows that the seeds of it were there from the 0 t these 
Agreements and before. Ev^body knows that there was a division 
in the thinking of the party. There was one section which wanted 
socialism, which wanted major changes* and there was another section 
which thought that independent India could grow and prosper within 
the old structure. There was that division, and it does not matter who 
gets up and says that it was not there. They cannot change the fact. 
This is what came to the fore in our party, in our times. It does not 
mean that we can do some magic, or that by using the word ’socialism* 
we think wc can change everything. We know we cannot and we have 
said so. but we do know that we have made a beginning. We do know 
that wc have taken steps which will make it difScult for anybody to 
reverse the trend, no matter who runs the Government tomorrow, and 
that is my concern. It is not my concern that I shall stay in power or 
be the Prime Minister. Had that been my concern, I would not have 
taken the number of risks which I have taken. But why am I taking 
these risks ? Tt is because I know that each one of these steps, once 
taken, will be irreversible, no matter what happens, and that is the 
important fact. Nobody is going to change what we do here. 

I was saying that these steps have taken the country in a particular 
direction and this direction cannot now be reversed. I will give one 
small example of this. Our Hon. Member from the Jan Sangh, even 
he who is opposed to the whole idea behind the things which we want 
to do, the direction in which we want to take die country, had to say 
here: We have no fascination for the princely order. He could not 
get up here and say: I support the princely order. 

Our good friends, the Syndicate group, whether they are supporting 
the abolition or not* could not get up and say: We will oppose the 
Bill because we are opposed to the concept of the BiD. They do not 
have that courage. I would have admired them if, wanting to go back 
on their policy, they bad got up and said: We oppose this Bill. But, 
no. They want to please the princes and they want to please the 
people. You can fool some people for some time, but not all the 
people all tlie time. 

As far as I am concerned, I have only one reply, that I am prepared 
for the people to judge. When the people say ’we do not want you** 
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I will very gladly resign. I do not believe in the methods used by the 
Jao Sangh. I do not believe in rioting to win a free election. We are 
prepared to stand in front of the people with all our programmes, all 
our deeds. My friend, Shri Niren Ghosh, said, as if he was discovering 
some great dark buried secret, that transitional allowances are being 
made. Did not the President make this announcement in his opening 
Address to Parliament 7 Did I not write openly to the princes 7 Did 
I not say it in the other House that we have done nothing in secret 7 
We have done nothing in such a manner. Everything we have done 
and everything wc stand for is out in the open before the people of 
India and before this House. In this connection, I would also like to 
say that again my friend, Shri Misbra, said : "What was the necessity 
of bringing this to the House 7 The Government could have done it 
on its own." Certainly the Government could, and the Government 
still can do it on their own. There is nothing to stop it. But we think 
in a democracy it is better to bring this to Parliament. We think that 
it is better to see that the majority is behind us. This we have now 
proved to the country. 

Now the question was what would happen if the princes had not 
signed the Agreements. Mr. Chairman, is there any doubt about it as 
to what would have happened 7 In free India if they had not signed 
the Agreement, would not the Government have used all its strength 
to do something about it, and would not all the people have risen to 
do something about it 7 Certainly there would have been bloodshed, 
certainly there would have been disturbances. But nobody can say 
that the princely states would have continued as they were continuing. 

I was surprised to hear the use of the word ^sovereignty* in this 
connection. What docs it mean ? Can anybody in this House say 
that they were sovereign under the British ? What right did they assert 
except the right of making money 7 Did one of them go against the 
British Government in the smallest possible thing? How can they use 
this word in this connection and demean the word 'sovereignty* ? Let 
us see the reality of the situation. Are we living in 1970 or are we 
living in 1870? Some things have happened in the world, not only 
in our country but all over the world. I am not concerned with the 
quality of the princes. I know that like all men some were good, 
some indiflerent, some have even been bad, some have Defected 
their people, some have done good work for their States like education, 
health measures, roads, parks, and so on. I am not against the princes 
at all. I want to assure the Hon. House that this Bill is not 
directed against the princes individually or even as a group. This Bill 
is against a system. We are against feudal system. It is not just 
something that has come to our heads today. This was the whole point 
of the freedom struggle. The question was not merely that we drive 
out the foreign government. It was that srithin the country all such 
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feudal structures should be changed. If we have not been aUe to 
change them, I certaioly say it was our mistake. I have no doubt about 
it. It was our mistake that for so many years we have not been able 
to change the feudal structure. It is not only a question of priodes. 
That happens very much lower down the line ilso. That is why there 
is that treatment of the Harijans. It is the same attitude of mind that 
one man is superior to another man. Why ? Because he has money, 
he has rank. Do we subscribe to this theory ? 

'The ICS people will also be dealt with. It does not mean that if you 
have not dealt with all you cannot deal with one thing. This is a new 
argument that we have heard today from some of the gentlemen 
opposite. If you cannot do the journey in one leap, then you cannot 
do the first phase also. Therefore, before there was the aeroplane 
nobody would have gone to any place. As I was saying, I hold no 
animus ngainst the princes. That is why we tried to talk to them. As 
I made it clear in my opening remarks, I was not going against our 
commitment to this House or to commitment to our party. But we 
did feel that if we could come to some agreement, it would smoothen 
the path, it would make the change easier. Perhaps, they thought that 
by prolonging the agoi^^ of negotiations, the Bill would be postponed, 
although all along I had said that I wanted to talk, but we were 
committed to bringing the Bill in this session. This was not kept in 
doubt at any meeting, in any session. I have no hesitattem in saying that 
if this matter has come in this way, it is because of those amongst the 
princes who are known os the hardliners, those who wanted to hang 
on more tightly to whatever they had. Had those who were willing 
to talk been given their way, some understanding could have been reached 
in a much more graceful manner. This is not a new thing. 

Sir, everywhere when something new happens, the people concerned 
try to hang on to the old. But nowhere have they been able to rerist 
the new. Tbc princes arc very high*up people. The motor-car came 
in England. Perhaps you will remem^r thk those people, who were 
concerned with horses and horse'Carriagcs and everything that had to do 
with them, said that the motor-car should not be allowed. Tbey were 
in danger. Many people helped them, the British M.P/s helped them* 
But the wise amongst those people said, **No. Ibis thing is here. We 
cannot stop the car. Let us learn something about it Let us become 
mechanics. Let us become drivers.’* They took that path and they 
suddenly got new opportunities, new jobs, and they became high in the 
new hierarchy. And those who said they will have only the horse- 
carriages were little by little made jobless and finished oO, This is 
the way of the world. It is not the way that I am advocating. It b 
the way of the world from time immemorial. The old has to give 
way to the new. And only those amongst the old who adapt themselves 
can find a place amongst them. 
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It is not I or anjy group who is removing them. Tliese are the 
forces of history that march and make these changes. 

Pushpabenji, in her usual quiet and effective manner, suggested that 
there should not be only one-sided criticism, that there should be a 
balanced appraisal. How I wish that she could have pven that advice 
to some of her party members who were speaking about us 1 

incidentally, Sir, I was deeply shocked to hear from the opposite 
side—I do not remember which party—that the princes are being brought 
down to the level of ordinary citi^ns. I might say that nobody 
should use a phrase like this. What can be better than being a citizen 
of this great country of India ? Does a person become greater because 
he is cdled His Highness 7 Tliis is the mentality that we are fighting 
and which we will continue to fight while it exists in any comer of 
India. And this is what we endeavoured to fight during the freedmn 
strug^e. 

Now I come to Shri Raj Narain's amendment, the SSP amendment. 
Several other Members have also urged that no compensation should 
be paid to the princes on the abolition of their privy purses. Now, 
it is our opinion and the legal opinion also that the privy purse is not 
a properly and thus there is no question whatsoever of paying any 
compensatiem. However, there is ^e human aspect. I do not think 
it would be fair to put an abrupt end to the payment of the privy purses 
without providing some means for the families and the dependents of 
these former rulers to adjust to this new situation. And it is in that 
light that the transitional allowances should be viewed. The same 
holds good for the date, i.e, the ISth October, when it comes into 
effect. 

Now, Sir, as I said earlier, this Bill is not io any way against the 
princes. On the other hand, I would very humbly suggest that I think 
if is in their interest, because in a free country. T thiidc it is the duty 
of every man end woman to stand on his or her feet, by his or her 
own merit. This is the great opportunity which we are giving to them. 
They are not poor people, nor do we wish to make them poor. They 
have great advantage of having had the best of education. We want 
that education to be used for the welfare of their own people and their 
own country. I think. Sir, as I have said on an eailier occasion, there 
can be no greater gift to anybody than this, that they use their energy, 
their wealth, their talents for the good of the nation. This is our intention 
in this Bill. So, I hope that those Hon. Members who are making an 
excuse that merely bemuse they do not like the manner of it, therefore, 
they would rather defeat and wipe off the whole BiD, will reconrider 
the matter and will vote at least for the first phase. About what they 
do in the next phase, of course, it will be debated aU over again. 

Now, one point which was constantly mode was that we have delayed 
brining the question of allowances here merely because we want to 
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do something underhsod. Sir, this b very unworthy oi the Monbers 
who have made such a remark, because whatever allowances are made, 


the matter will come before the House, and again it wQl be befm the 
Hon. Memben to acc^ or to reject, and there iHl! doubt be a 
full and frank debate. I hope that (he Hon. Members tbe SSP 
will, therefore, withdraw tb^ ameodmeats, since I have made it dear 
that it is not compensation which we are giving. Now, Sir, it was under* 
standable that so many of the speeches should be concerned with the 
past. But, Sir, this Bill is opening one of the gates towards a mm 
egaUtarian future for our people. Sir, I move that the Bill be taken 
into consideration. 


Seeking a Fresh Mandate 

XHERB COMES A limc in the life of a nation when the Government of 
the day has to take an unusual step to cut through difficulties in order 
to solve the pressing problems with which the country is beset. The 
present is such a time. Therefore, on the advice of the Council of 
Ministers, the President ha.s dissolved the T.ok Sal^a before its full 
term. In a parliamentaiiy democracy this is not unusual, but in India 
it has happened fbr the first time 

Why did we do this, when it is conceded on all sides that our 
Government could have continued in power for another 14 months? 

It is because we are concerned not merely with remaining in power, 
but with using that power to ensure a better life to the vast majority 
of our people and to satisfy their aspirations for a just social order. 
In the present situation, we feci wc cannot go ahead with our proclaimed 
programme and keep our pledges to our pec^. 

In the years since Independence, the nation has many achievements 
to its credlt^^vaat and complex industrial enterprises, agrarian reforms, 
Including the abolition of the zamindari system, n^ass education, includbg 
substantial expansion of university and technical education, mzjot soc i al 
reforms a nd advance in many other spheres, particuUirly in science and 
tcchnc^ogy. 

But despite this progress, 'many problems still await solutioa 
Millions live in backwardness and poverty in towns and countryside. 
Justice—social, economic and politkal--which is the basis of our 
Constitution, is yet a goal to be fought for and attained. Our people 
aie rightly impatient in their ardent desire for a speedier and more 
resolute advance towards this goal. 


BratdcMt oa tb% dlMokitte cl Lok Stbto, DtMote S7. 1970 
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Our recent political initiadves reflect this urge. 7%e decision to 
nationalise the banks, the setting up of the Monopolies G>inmissioD and 
the attempts to abolish privy purses were welcot^ by large masses of 
people thioughout the country. 

These attempts to accelerate the pace of social and economic reforms 
have naturaUy roused the opposition of vested interests. Reactionary 
forces have not hesitated to obstruct in every possible way the proper 
implementation of these urgent and vitally necessary measures. 

The present p<^tical situation has set in motion a process of 
rethinking on major political issues within every political party. 

With the division in the Congress, we lost our party majority although 
throughout we retained the coo^ence of Parliament. The amendments 
to the Constitution designed to pave the wa(y to abolish privy purses 
and princely privileges were lost by a fraction of a vote in the Rajya 
Sabha. The Presidential Order derecognising the princes has been 
struck down by the Supreme Court as unconstitutional. 

Economic difficulties and the growing impatience of the people are 
being exploited by political elements. Violent activities are being 
organised by extremists. Reactionary groups are arousing communal 
passions and trying to divide our people. This has often led to a 
breakdown of law and order and the dislocation of normal life, causing 
suffering to our people. The challenges posed by the present critical 
situation can be met only by the proper and effective implementation of 
our secular socialist policies and programmes through democratic 
processes. 

Time will not wait for us. The millions who demand food, shelter 
and jobs are pressing for action. 

Power in a democracy resides with the people. That is why we 
have decided to go to our people and to seek a fresh mandate from 
them. 

We hope that the elections will be completed in time tor the new 
Lok Sabha to assemble in March 1971, weU before the end of the 
current financial year. 

The old year is ending. I wish you—each one of you—a happy 
New Year, a year of renewed hope and common endeavour to real^ 
the great goals, which we have set for ourselves. 



Mid-Term Poll 


Q U£STiON : Now that you have dissolved Parliameot and you art do 
longer answerable to any democratic iostitutioo, will your Government 
have any right to announce any major policy during the period preceding 
the mid’term poll ? What is the constitutional position ? Arc you 
functioning as a caretaker Government or a Government as it was prior 
to dissolution, capable of taking major decisions ? 

TifE Prime Minister : We are functioning as a full Qovemment that 
bad the confidence of Parliament before Parliament was dissolved. 
There is no question of not being answerable to a democratic institution. 
This happens in every country in the midst of elections. It is the most 
peculiar question, if I may say so. 

Question : It has been repeatedly held that there would not be another 
mid-term poll in West Bengal until conditions were created in which 
people could go about freely and exercise their franchise without inti- 
fflidalion. As the Centre is now directly responsible for the administra* 
tjon of the State, do you think that conditions are not sufficiently normal 
to allow free and fair elections there ? Secondly, what is your assess¬ 
ment as the leader of the ruling party about the chances of the Congress, 
both for Parliament and for the West Bengal State Assembly ? 

The Prime Minister : This is a valid question and a difficult one 
because U is true that conditions in West Bengal are not normal. I can 
only say if elections are held, then every posisble tneasure will be taken 
to see that they are as fair as possible. 

Question : I would like to know what really prompted you to go for 
this mid-term poll and why did you take the decision in the dramatic 
manner that you did 7 

The Prime Minister : I don't think it was specially dramatic. I am 
afraid the press is rather dramatic-minded here. Many such decisions 
are taken much more suddenly in other countries than they are is India. 
In India this has been discussed over quite a long period of time. 

Question : Many people regard you as a symbol ci democracy, progress 
and healthy politics. What do you think about having either a oatiooal 
Government of all the political parties at the Centre or President’s 
rule till the elections are over and a new Government takes over 7 

The Prime Minister : There are clearly defined constitutional rules 
about the Government continuing while elecdons are being held. There 
is no reason why they should be changed just in this country. 

Proa repUa to quaUQU ftt * Pna Coof tf f ce , N«v DtU. Da inMr 29. 1970 
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Your second Question, I believe, was whether there should be a 
national Govermneot. Now, what does a Government do ? A 
Government is presumably there not to occupy certain chairs, but to 
implement certain policies. Therefore, a Government that holds 
together could be only of those people who subscribe fully to particular 
policies. If they did, there would be no reason for them to be in 
diflerent parties. * 

Question : TUI the elections arc over and a new Government takes 
over in a period of two months ? 

Tub Prime Minister : 1 also mentioned those periods. There is no 
reason why a Government should resign and it doesn't in any country. 

Question : 1 crave your indulgeocc to two questions. The first one 
is : In the event of any of the State Governments opting for a mid-term 
poll, we expect the Governors concerned to be guided by the ^ews of 
the Chief Ministers concerned, or do you expect the Governors to seek 
the assistance or rather the advice of the Attorney General ? Tlie second 
question is: Have you decided which arc the like-minded parties 7 
If $ 0 , IS the DMK one of them? If it is, docs this like-minded ness 
extend to the language policy which the DMK is attempting to pursue 
in Tamil Nadu against the wishes of the people of Tamil Nadu ? 

The Prime Minister : It is very difficult to compare with a party 
which is a regional party. It is quite a different situation with regard 
to a national party. My views about the language are very well known. 

1 do not think I have to explain all over again to the press here. As 
far as the State Govmments or State Chief Ministers are concerned, 
1 have not gone into the legal aspect of this question and it just has not 
struck me. I think it depends upon the Chief Minister so far as 1 
know. As I said, it depends on the legal opinion. 

Question : Do you intend to attend the Comnumwealth Prime Ministers’ 
Conference in Singapore? 

The Prime Minister : So far my plan stands, but I do not know wbat 
will happen, whether 1 will go or not, it just depends* 

Question : May I ask you wbat arc the major issues on which you 
are going to campaign in the mtd-term elections 7 

The Prime Minister ; I think the people of India know those issues 
very welt indeed. We have been thrashing them out for the last year 
and a half. 

Question : You have said in your speech that privy purses and certain 
other economic reforms were am<Hig the factors that had prompted 
you to opt for the dissolution of Parliament. May I ask what diftfence 
will it make in the new Parliament 7 Which steps do you wanf to take 7 
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Tm Prime Minister : I did not say that this was die reason for the 
poll. I just stated as a matter of fact that we have not been able to 
implement these things. I did not say that was the reason for the 
poll. I think that although the policies are clear, all the Opposition 
parties and much of the press have been saying all along that wc 
should seek a fresh mandate. We just decided to take their advice 
after all. 


Question : There are reports from the State capitals also showing that 
some of the Chief Ministers, including some belon^g to your party, 
are under pressure to dissolve the local assemblies there and hold mid* 
term polls simultaneously. Has any of the Chief Ministers spoken to 
you formally or informally 7 

The Prime Minister : i do not think any of our governments arc 
going to be dissolved. 

Question : Are you confident that you will still be the Prime Minister 
of India at the end of March next year ? 

The Prime Minister : Well, anything is possible in the world; but I 
certainly hope so. 


Question : la your broadcast you said that vested interests and 
reactionary forces were obstructing socio-economic programme chalked 
out by the Government. Can one presume that fight against these 
forces will be the main plank of the election struggle of the Congress ? 


The Prime Minister : I think so, yes 

Question : The General Secretary of your party is reported to have 
said that the party will have to make certain adjustments with like- 
minded parties. Would you like to explain which are the like*minded 
parties and what is the approach of your party vls^-vis communal 
organisations ? 


The Prime Minister : Our attitude towards communal organisations 
is very clear and has been very clear. We are not for any communal 
type of activity, propaganda or programme. If you are referring to 
the Muslim League, you should be honest enough to say so. As I 
have said before, the Muslim League is a communal organisation, but 
the way to meet the problem of minorities or the threat posed by 
communal organisations is to try and solve some of the genuine 
grievances of the minorities. 


Question : What about (he prospects of electoral understanding ? 

The Primb Minister : I do not think there is any such proposal before 
us. 
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Question : Some of the Opposition parties have made a definite charge 
that you have decided to dissolve this Parliament because there will be 
heavy taxation in this budget and yon did not want to put heavy taxation 
and go for a full^term election. After getting this fresh mandate, do you 
think that you will be able to control the economic crisis ? 

The Prime Minister : I do not think that election is going to ^alce 
any difference to prices or to the budget and I am certainly not in a 
position to comment on the budget which has not even begun to be 
thought of. So far as the prices arc concerned, we are trying to control 
them to the extent possible. It is a complicated situation. So far as 
foodgrains are concerned the prices have risen only marginally. And 
1 think all of you are aware of the reasons for the rise which is the 
shortage of edible oil and so on. But 1 do not think that has anything 
to do with the elections. And the people who say these things say 
many other things which, over the last year, have gradually turned out 
to be wrong. 


Question : Will you get an absolute majority or will your party be the 
largest single majority parly 7 How do you propose to have your alliance 
and adjustments to ensure that there is one candidate on behalf of the 
Congress(R) and the like-minded parties for each constituency? 


The Prime Minister : I do not think the question eff Uke-minded 
parties comes here. Naturally we would like as many people to support 
us as possible. So far as the prophesying is concern^, you have met 
me on the eve of other elections and, as you know, I never go in for any 
kind of prophesying. 

Question : In case you fail to get a clear majority in the polls, what 
are you going to do 7 


The Prime Minister : Well, I do not think I can co 
situation which has not arisen yet. 
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Question : The Congress split took place in November 1969, and this 
demand was made even then that you should seek a fresh mandate. What 
prompted you in December 1970 to seek a fresh mandate from the 
people, keeping also in view that as far as the Privy Purses Bill was 
concerned, it was adopted by the Lck Sabha ? Secondly, do you propose 
to have any alliance or adjustments with any party at the Central level 7 


The Prime Minister : If I can answer the second questiem first. So 
far as I know, there is no such proposal. The other question, 1 do not 
think that one just decides when to go for elections. Why did we not 
go then 7 Why do we go now 7 I do not know if it was a good thing 
to go then Of it is a good thing now. All you can say is that it is a little 
late, but it does not become a wrong thing for that. 
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Questiok : Do you propose to coolest all the 520 seats 7 
The Prime Minister : Yes, I think so. 

Question : When the time comes to give the tickets to the various 
candidates, would your party give tickets to sitting members, who are 
now sitting with the so-called Congress Opposition ? And secondly, what 
is your expectation regarding the performance of the Congress Opposition 
in these elections ? 

The Prime Minister : As I said, I do not prophesy before an election. 
1 have not quite understood you. Did you say wc would adopt Members 
of the Opposition as our candidates 7 That sounds a bit strange. Doesn't 
it? 

Question : There has been some movement of people between the 
Now Congress and the Old Congress and I wonder whether at this stage 
you would welcome back to your party some people who are still 
nominally in the Congress Opposition. 

The Prime Minister : Well, it is not my desire to disrupt any party, 
but if any of our old comrades tccl that they have a greater belief in what 
wc stand for—and indeed they have also pledged themselves to these 
ideals earlier—or, if they want to come back to their old programmes, 
they arc certainly welcome. 

Question : You said that people already know the issues on which you 
arc lighting the election. Do these include major constitutional amend¬ 
ments to push through your socialist policies 7 

The Prime Minister : 1 think obviously they do because, as I have 
said on numerous occasions, the law or the Constitution is there to 
protect the people's rights. When there is a confkct between a few people 
and a mass of people, some way has to be found to resolve it. You just 
cannot say that wc cannot do anything for the larger number of people. 
Some way has to be found. We want to find a democratic and 
constitutional way. 

Question : Do you think after this election Government would want 
to amend the Constitution ? 

The Prime Minister : I do not think so. No. 

Wc want some democratic way of resolving this conflict. What you 
have in mind is that probably the Constitution may have to be changed. 
What did you have in mind ? 1 couldn't follow exactly what you meant 
by this. 

If the Cmistitution needs to be changed, then certainly that has to be 
explored and ways found to change it. But it is a matter which has to 
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be gone into in some depth because of the view the Supreme Court has 
taken. So, I do not think I can comment on it here. But I want to be 
clear that we are not in favour of removing all the fundamental rights 
nor arc we even against the right to property, but we do believe in hav¬ 
ing a certain ceiling on property, whether urban or rural. 

Question : Other political parties have been supporting the Government 
on all issues, whether of the Right or Left. In regard to major reforms 
that you wonted to carry out, could you identify which political party 
has raised what objection ? 

The Prime Min!5TER : I do not think that I can go into an analysis of 
all the political parties here but certainly it has been difficult to put 
through these things specially because not all the Opposition is co¬ 
operative. By ^'cooperative** I do not mean that they should necessarily 
support what the Government says but they sometimes lake an attitude 
where they don't even want to discuss things. 

Question : According to the Opposition, your broadcast speech on 
television and radio was a politick speech and they want an equal time. 
Do you foresee in this election campaign that AU India Radio will be 
open to (he Opposition to make political speeches ? 

The Prime Minister : Well, mine was not a political speech at all. I 
was exceedingly careful not to say anything which could be counted as 
party propaganda. As fai as the other main part of your question is 
concerned, it has been debated and we just could not get an agreement 
on the subject. 

Question : In the Supreme Court judgments on the Golak Nath ease 
and on bank nationalisation it has been found, or at least in some 
quarters it is argued, that only a new Omstituent Assembly can draft a 
new Constitution which will sustain such progressive legislation. 
Apparently there is a lacuna in the Constitution regarding convening a 
Constituent Assembly. Has this been examined by the Government 
and, if so, what arc the findings of the Government ? 

The Prime Minister : As you said, there is no provision for it. 

Question : You said one of the main planks of your campaign would 
be against vested interests. Do you envisage further nationalisation as 
one of the methods to help the people ? And if so, what kind of things 
would you have in mind ? 

The Prime Mu^ister : No, we don't have any nationalisation plans 
and when we say that it is against vested interests, I want to it 
clear that we are not against any one group or section of the people. 
But when in a country like India, there is so much poverty and so much 
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disparity and inequality* there can be stability only if an effort is made 
to reduce this inequality and dispari^. 1 think everybody, even the 
poorest, realises that wc cannot do away with that altogether in a short 
time, but I think if wc can show that we are going in a direction where 
there will be greater equality, people will be patient. 1 do not think 
that any administration can take a different direcdon. 

Question : Tliere is a great resentment in Opposidon benches for all 
your important decisions like the dissc^ution ot Parliament and the privy 
purses. All these things generally come in the night. Do you get a 
mahurai from a iyotishi or you do it on your own ? 

Th£ Prime Minster : If you take the trouble to read some modem 
books, you will find that most decisions everywhere arc taken in the 
evening so that th^ catch the morning press. 1 think my life is clear 
enough, that I have fought superstition since I was a small child and 
certainly 1 am not going to go back at this age. 

Question : Keeping in view the need of the time that has forced us 
to change the Constitution many dmes, is it not possible to go straight 
away for a new Constituent Assembly instead of going for an election ? 
Election might not help you, the way you want to change the country. 
It might assist you if you go for a Consdtuent Assembly. Is it possible 
for you to do it? 

l>tE Prime Minister : There is no provision for a Constituent Assembly 
in our Constitution and the quesdon you asked is whether election helps, 
it is not whether it helps or not But in a democraqy it is the only way 
of finding out what the country wants. 

Question : In view of the unhappy experience of our country in the 
past elecUon, would you consider issuing an appeal generally to all the 
candidates in general and your party candidates in particular that they 
should keep within the strict limits of the permissible elccdon expenses ? 
Secondly, in the past the united Congress organisation had been receiving 
massive ftnancial support from the business community. Do you expect 
your party to condnue to receive the same support ? 

The Prims Minister : Well, I do not know what X expect. I can only 
say we have not received it so far. 

Questic^ : What measures do you propose to take to reduce the flow 
and influence of foreign funds during this election ? 

The Prime Minister : This matter has been discussed with the 
Opposidon parties and in Parliament. It is a very sad state of affairs 
if such thinp happen and certainly Government should be vi^ant to 
see that it does not happen. 
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Question : Do you visualise any prospect of the two Congress parties 
coming together before or after the Lok Sabha election ? Secondly, 
would you like to identify the reactionary forces as far as the prewtot 
political parties are concerned 7 


The Prime Minister : I think it is pretty well known who stands on 
which side and who has voted for what programme. * 


So far as the coming together is concerned, this question has been 
asked many times and the answer is: What is the aim ? Is the aim 
merely coming together or to do something and go in a particular 
direction 7 If the aim, like ours, is to go in a particular direction, we 
welcome everybody who goes in that direction and who believes in the 
methods wc use. Wc do not believe in violence and other similar things; 
one may agree on a programme but may differ on that matter, i.e„ the 
methods. 

Question : Besides measures such as bank nationalisation, your ideas 
on privileges and princes* purses would help promote equality. How 
would you raise massive resources that you require to bring in social 
justice ? 

The Prime Minister ; That is what our Five Year Plan is supposed 
to do. The whole Plan is there to raise resources and then to deploy 
them in such a way that there is greater devcit^ment, greater production 
which, in turn, is supposed to raise more resources and create employment 
and so on. 


Question : Apart from the Five Year Plans, will the Congress Party 
put up betore people a specific plan and a target date for solving the 
unemployment problem ? 

The Prime Minister : No problem can be solved overnight, and 
certainly not a problem as complex as unemployment or undcr-employ* 
ment. In the last months we have made several statements. We have 
outlined certain programmes and projects which can help reduce 
unemployment. Firstly, the Plan itselL All development works provide 
employment. But over and above this, we have got special plans. There 
are plans to help young people to get self-employed. Then there are 
plans for drought areas, for the marginal farmer, for the farmer with 
dry land, and so on. There arc many such projects. And then we took 
a decision at our last Congress session to provide minimum employment 
to, say, about a thousand persons per district. Now that programme is 
being worked out and 1 hope it can be implemented very soon, perh^ 
by April. 

Question : Your party is contesting all the S20 scats of the Lok Sabha. 
Would you feel inclined to leave some seats which are now held by 
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reactionary Opposition to be fought by some Independents and 
progressive elements? 

Thr Prime Minister : I cannot say that I have gone through and 
looked at all the plans, and we have not made up our list of candidates 
or anything yet. 

Question : After dissolution of Parliament, all powers are vested in 
the President. You are responsible to the President. Are your colleagues 
responsible to you or to the President ? Since after the dissolution of 
Parliament your colleagues cease to be Memben of Parliament, what 
is their position and what is their status ? 

The Prime Minister : Their status is exactly as it was before. They 
are Ministers of the Government of India. 

Question : In other words, it is not a caretaker Govenunent. 

The Prime Minister : It certainly is not a caretaker Government. 

Question : You told us that no arrangement has been possible with 
regard to broadcast on the radio by various political parties. This 
press conference, I take it, mil be broadcast by radio. Will it be 
possible for the PIO to arrange similar press conferences with leaders 
of other parties in Parliament so that they may at least be equated 
with the leader of the Government ? 

The Prime Minister : I think it is the Election Commissioner who 
goes into these things. 

Question : One of the reasons why you have decided to go to the people 
is that you do not want or you want to get rid of the present position 
in which the party in Government is dependent for its existence on 
certain elements like the Communists, Socialists and re^onal groups. 

The Prime Minister : Your point is that we do not want to be 
dependent on them. 

Question : That is one of the reasons. 

The Prime Minister : That is a negative way of putting it. The 
positive way is we would like to have a bigger majority. 

Question : Are yon addressing this press conference as Prime Minister 
or as leader of a party ? 

The Prime Minister : As Prime Minister. 

Question : Suppose you win sufficient majenity, what will be your 
first major steps in Parliament 7 

Thi Prime Ministbe : I do not tbbk I can announce steps here. 
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Question : There have been reports that Pakistan has been massing 
its forces on the Kashmir border. Is it true ? 

The Prime Minister : 1 do not think there is any massing of forces. 

Question : Do you visualise the fall of S.V.D. Governments in Bihar 
and U.P. before the poll day ? 

w 

The Prime Minister : You will learn these things through the press. 

Question : By next April, India and very likely Pakistan too» will 
have a new Government. Don't you think that formation of freshly 
elected governments with fresh mandates in both the countries might 
help bring about a new rapproachement for the first time between the 
two countries? 

The Prime Minister : We have always stood for normalisation of 
relations. We will be very glad if some kind of normalisation can take 
place. I do not think it is specially dependent on our elections. 

Question : What is the age group of your party candidates ? 

The Prime Minister : We have not drawn up the list ns I said a 
little while ago. 

Question : Are you confident that the poll will be peaceful and 
there will be no major untoward incident, particularly in West Bengal 7 
What special measures are being taken by your Government to sec that 
everything goes well ? 

The Prime Minister : I said earlier that every possible precaution 
will be taken, but there is no doubt that it Is not an easy situation 
there. 

Question : In a fortnight’s time you would be meeting Prime Minister 
Heath of Great Britain. Do you think the plans of his Government 
to sell arms to South Africa endanger the future of the Commonwealth ? 

The Prime Minister : Yes, it does, because a large number of countries 
in the Commonwealth have strong views about it. 

Question : Do you propose to take any steps to implement the 
10-point programme More the elections, for instance, nationalisation 
of general insurance or such other measures ? 

The Prime Minister : When one plans to nationalise something, one 
does not announce it at a press conference. 

Question : A sb^ while ago there was a meeting of the Opposition 
leaders and there they said that the Prime Minister la changing her 
constituency frcMn Riti Bareilly to Gurgaon. 
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The Prime Minister : No, I am not. 

Question : Bakshi Ghulam Mohammad is joining your party. It means 
that you have already lost Jaramu and Kashmir. 

The Prime Minister : Certainly not lost. 

Question : Do you think that there was any difficulty from the Plebis¬ 
cite Front and also because of the State Government facing certain 
difficulties in enforcing certain restrictions on the Plebiscite Front 
regarding contesting elections? 

The Prime Minister : It is not a question of difficulty. It is a ques¬ 
tion of a party being against certain basic matters in the Constitution. 
If they stand for secession of any part of India, then it is not just a 
difficulty. It Is a very serious thing. 

Question : As I understood your Christmas^ve broadcast, you have 
put the issue before the nation straight—socialism vs. reaction. I take 
it that you seem to be depriving the other socialist parties of their main 
plank. Was that your intention ? 

The Prime Minister : No. It was not. 

Question : Would you kindly say sennething on elections in Pakistan 
because two types of forces have come up (here : Pro-Indian forces 
in East Pakistan and anti-Indian forces in West Pakistan 7 

The Prime Minister : I do not think I should comment on an internal 
matter of another country and wc have to see how it settles and what 
policies they pursue. 

Question : In your earlier replies you seemingly cast a doubt on the 
holding of elections in West Bengal. You said : *If elections were held 
in West Bengal*. Would that be a ri^t interpretation ? 

The Prime Minister : I did say *ir because we are going into the 

matter. 

Question : In view of the present law and order situation in some 
parts of the country is it intended to provide any security for the 
protection of the candidates 7 

The Prime MiNrsTen: We will have to if the candidates want it and 
if we think it necessary. 

Question : On the advice of the candidates 7 

The Prime Minister : Well, it depends on the rituation. I inean» 
if we feel or some other persons draw our attention to any such danger^ 
then I think security should be provided. 
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QuesnoK : Last month, you introduced a certain radical overhaul of 
the Secretariat. But how is it that that bastion of the establishment of 
Finance Ministry is still unaffected ? 

TifB Prime Minister : Finance Ministry had some changes earlier. 

Question : You have been having long talks with the leaders from 
Tcicngana. I understand that Dr. Chenna Reddy has been summoijed 
by you for further talks. Have you got any particular foimula which 
you think could solve the problem ? 

The Prime Minister : Do you uot think that rshould discuss it with 
them first ? 

Question : Has the Government made any special study of the 
Haxalites, their sources of money and inspiration and their ideology, 
etc. 7 

The Prime Minister : Some sources of inspiration arc quite clear. It 
is difficult to say whether they get any money from outside. The 
whole movement is rather a mixed up one, because a lot of people 
arc taking cover of Naxnlitcs who may not be politically motivated. 

Question : You have been talking about the difficulties of Muslims 
and there are certain didicultics, eg . position of Urdu, communal riots. 
Would you spell out what your Government would like to do to remove 
those difficulties ? 

The Prime Minister : So far as Urdu is concerned, I think something 
should be done because it is u language not only of Muslims but also 
of a large number of people in North India. As perhaps you know 
very well, even the entire controversy between Punjabi and Hindi was 
being conducted in Urdu from both the sides. So I think the language 
should be encouraged and, as provided for in our Constitution, provision 
to teach it should be mode wherever people want to learn it. 

There are certain other grievances which are specific to them. But 
many points arc common to all communities, e.g., there is unemploy¬ 
ment amongst all communities. So the problem has to be viewed 
from both aspects. Some problems are specific to Muslims, while 
other problems are specific to other people, like backward people, 
Harijans and Christians and so on. So all genuine grievances must be 
tackled. 

Question : What about Muslim University at Aligarh ? There has 
been an agitation among the Muslims that the special character of the 
Muslim University of Aligarh is sought to be Ranged or it is being 
made* secular. That constitutes a major grievance of North Indian 
Muslims today. 
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Thb Prime Minister : ft is true that the Aligarh University was 
established specially by the minority conmuoity. But, I think it is in 
the interest of the minority community that certain changes should also 
take place and we must find a balance between the two. I do not 
think it is too difficult to find it because it is not at all a question 
between Hindus and Muslims. Here it is a question also tetween 
progressive younger Muslims and so <m. It is more complicated than 
it seems on the surface but wc should certainly try to evolve some 
formula which will satisfy the people there and 1 do not think it is so 
difficult. 

Question : You have asserted that you are not a caretaker Govern¬ 
ment but a regular Government. How would you le^slate 7 Would 
you lepslate through ordinances 7 And if so» would these have to be 
ratified by the new Parliament after the elections? 

The Prime Minister : I think although we arc not a caretaker Govern¬ 
ment. normally when you are on the eve of elections, you do not issue 
ordinances unless it is absolutely necessary. If such an occasion arises, 
certainly it has to be ratified by Parliament. 

Question : What in your opinion was the positive achievement of 
your party after this split on the basis of which you can take a fresh 
mandate from the people ? 

Tiie Prime Minister : There are very many positive achievements. 
The economy is in a far better shape today than it was. Although the 
number of the unemployed is great, unemployment has been reduced. 
Employment has gone up by something like 2.S per cent over the last 
year or even the two years previous to that. And then this nationalisa¬ 
tion of banks, for instance, has opened out opportunities for giring 
loans and credit to many sections of the people who did not get it 
before. Obviously everybody cannot get a loan. Sometimes a complaint 
is made that so and so has not got it, but a very large number have got it. 
Young unemployed people and many other groups have also taken 
advantage of this in some cases and production has also gone up. 

Question : In the previous General Election, Harijans were prevented 
from casting their votes. What arrangements do you propose to make 
this time so that they could vote freely 7 

Tub Prime Minister : It is true they experienced some difficulty. 
Arrangements will have to be made so that they as well as others 
could vote freely. 

Question : What is the latest position about princes ? Would they 
continue to get purses and fi^t the elections and would the Government 
watch helplessly ? 
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The Prime MiNisrER ; Obviously $iacc the Supreme Court has said 
they should get the purses, they will presumably get them. 

Question : One of the achievements you mentioned is the bank 
nationalisation—but after that certain other measures have been 
proposed, for instance, ceiling on urban property, and Shri Qiavan said 
in the Patna session that he was consulting the Chief Ministers to 
bring about a legislation. Has any progress been made in this resfftet ? 

The Prime Minister : As you know, this is a State subject. A certain 
amount of ceiling has already come about in the Budget which 1 had 
presented. The taxation there on property docs constitute some kind 
of a ceiling. But with regard to the other thing, we are in touch with 
State Governments and so on. 

Question : You talked about vested interests. Are you aware of them 
in your own party and would you eliminate them white nominating 
candidates for the next elections? 

The Prims Minister : The question is who is prepared to go along 
with a particular programme. If there are certain measures, radical 
measures, they aifect everybody, including those who are in the party, 
and if they support them, it means they are for them. 

Question : You said that the economy is in a far better shape today 
than it was perhaps one or two years ago. But, as we know, exports 
are up by only 3 or 4 per cent instead erf 7 per cent, industrial production 
is only 4 or 5 per cent higher inslead of 8 or 9 per cent, engineering 
goods production has gone down, prices have gone up and they still 
continue to rise; unemployment, of course, you know what the situation 
is, our income is not going up; and you yourself agreed that the Budget 
situation is very difficult... 

The Prime Minister : I am very sorry I did not say the Budget 
situation is very difficult. Don't put words in my mouth. The economy 
today is much better than it has been. We have been through an 
exceedingly dark patch after the drought and I think we are emerging 
out of it. The figures of industrial development which you mention 
are not final. They are only interim and they do not take into account 
the small-scale industries and many other factors. Kobody is saying 
that the situation is ideal but we are emer^g out of a dark period. 
Tt is true that there are other difikulties such as investment is not 
what it should be and I think, that is very deliberate. It is not because 
of anything wrong with the investment climate which, as everybody 
says, is excellent but because deliberately they do not want to invest. 
These are difficulties which we face and we are going to face them and 
come through. 
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Question : You have Just now listed bank naiioualisatioo as one of 
the main achievemeots of the party headed by Shri Jagjivan Rom. Are 
you aware that after bank natioualisaiion, there Is a very long waiting 
for cashing of a cheque. Upcountry cheques which were being 
encashed after seven days now take one month for encashment. Do 
you also own this as part of the achievement ? 

The Prime Minister : You can look at a thing any way you like, but 
obviously if more people go to a bank, more service is needed. 
Sometimes there are delays but it is a very wrong way of looking at 
it. Tliere may be certain deterioration in some places but one can 
find that anywhere. Can you tell me any one industry where it is not? 
When there is a major changeover it is a difficult ptnod for that project 
or Institution but 1 cannot accept the delay as a general rule. The 
banks are certainly providing service to many many people who did not 
get it before and ! think that counteracts any little extra time which you 
may have to spend there. 

Question : The representatives of the princes met you after tho 
Supreme Court verdict. Do you expect that as a result the problem 
of their privileges and privy purses would be solved ? 

The Prime Minister : It is difficult to say now because privileges Is a 
separate issue. Some issues fall under the purview of the Supreme 
Court while others do not. 

Question : Will your party seek election loans from nationalised 
banks ? 

The Prime Minister : Thank you for the suggestion. I never thought 
of it before. 

Question : Do you agree with the view that defections have fouled 
public life, undermined stability and brought democratic institutioDS 
into ridicule ? If the answer is "yes', and since you say you are a regu¬ 
lar Government, would you be willing to issue an ordinance to end 
defections in the new Parliament so that the system can be put back 
on the rails ? 

The Prime Minister : Perhaps you know that there was a proposal to 
bring a bill against defectors and we wanted to rush it through in the 
last Parliament but although the ^position parties said that was a 
good thing, they raised certain other qu'te impossible conditions. So, 
it could not be done. 

Question : Is this poll indicative of any solution of the border dispute 
between Mysore and Maharashtra? 

The Prime Mincster : I doubt it 
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Question : What prompted you to place the report of the Mahajan 
Commission on the Table of the Lok Sabha just when you knew the 
House was dying? 

The Prjmb Minister : Firstly, the decision to dissolve Parliament had 
not been taken or even discussed at that point. Secondly, I just 
realised it had not been placed on the Table of the House, 1 thought 
it had been. And that is what the Mysore Government had been earlier 
wanting us to do. 

Question : is the decision left to the Parliament or the Centre itself 
will take it ? 

The Prime Minister : The final decision has to be taken by the 
Government. Even the States* Rec^ganisation Commission report was 
first placed for consideration before the House and the Covernmeot 
took its view only afterwards. 

Question : There is an impression that it has been done to placate 
Maharashtra which has sent quite a number of M.P.*$ to Parliament. 

The Prime Minister : Quite honestly we thought we were placating 
both sides. 

Question : is it true the holding of West Bengal Assembly elections 
was mainly due to some peace moves by the Naxatites to you or to 
your Government ? 

The Prime Minister : Peace moves? Please let me know if you have 
any such information. I have not received it yet. 

Question : Having elections consecutively for two years, for the 
Parliament now and later for the Assemblies, will certainly tell upon 
the State Government Administrations and affect development plans. 
What are the compelling reasons to have separate poll for the Parliament 
and the Assemblies ? 

The Prime Minister : There is no compelling reason as such. After 
all in the United States they have elections. Presidential election is 
separate and other elections are separate. I do not think it is any 
more strain than that. 

Question ; My colleagues from Calcutta have told me that they feel 
CPM will sweep the poll in West Bengal and come out with thumping 
majority. What wiO be your attitude towards that Government 7 

The Prime Minister : Well, they had headed a Government before. 
So the situatiM will be the same. 

Qubstton : Is lack of investment deliberate ? Do you think it Is an 
attempt on the part of big business houses to fer^ you to change 
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Government's economic policy? What could be the motivations for 
the capital strike? 

The Prime Minister : I won't go so far as to call it a capital strike. 
But I do think that part of the hesitation is to see whether we can 
change our policies. Wc have in the last year liberalised considerably 
and made things easier by granting licences, we have made it much 
quicker and so on. There is really no reason. 

QuESTiOK : Don't you think as Prime Minister you should welcome 
the private sector in coming to invest because it will help expand public 
sector ? 

The Prime Minister : I am afraid you have got our policies wrong. 
I think perhaps wc should have an education of the press. The 
Government of India stands for a mixed economy. Thcrt arc areas 
very clearly demarcated for what can come under private enterprise 
and what comes under public sector. Wo do want private enterprise to 
spread more. We do not want it to be confined to a few families. We 
want other people to take it up, the younger people or older for that 
maUcr, so that the base is much wklcr. 

QuEsnuN : The Rashtrapnti Bhavan communique says you mentioned 
to the President your decision to go to the polls on the 24th. So 
wlinlever consultation that took place in the Congress Working 
Committee and the Parliamentary Board was all an exercise after 
your decision. 

The Prime Minister : Wc had talked amongst ourselves, my senior 
colleagues and other colleagues, both in the Working Committee and the 
Cabinet. We had discussed this matter before 1 went to the President. 

Question : Do you say that West Bengal may not go to the polls ? 

The Prime Minister : I do not say anything about it at all. 

Question : Did you suggest that West Bengal may or may not go to 
the polls ? 

The Prime Minister : I have not said anything clearly on it. Now 
I think wc really have to finish on this. 

Correspondent : We wish you a very Happy New Year. 

The Prime Minister : Thank you very much. May 1 also wish all 
of you a very Happy New Year and I hope a less jaundiced view of the 
Indian situation. 1 did not mean that all of you have that view but 
sometimes to provoke an answer you seem to express such views at 
press conferences. But, as you know, I am one of those people who 
enjoy criticism and battle because it is a part of life and adds interest 
to life. 
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Question : Some recent events, for instance, the issue of Princes* 
pnvy purses, troubles in Bengal, provincial or communal disputes, give 
foreigners the impression (hat the India of yesterday does not wish to 
give up before the India of today or tomorrow. What are yotir views ? 

The Prime Minister : Our ancient philosophy says that change is the 
only constant factor in life. In our own times this is being very 
forcefully demonstrated all over the world and we have also seen that 
pace of change is much faster. In India, there is a conflict between 
the forces of change and the forces (A the statta quo. 1 think almost 
every country has seen such a conflict at one time or another but the 
size and the diversity of India, the magnitude of her problems and 
also the fact that our struggle is peaceful and in the full gaze of the 
world, make the whole thing appear more dramatic. Every efiort has 
been made for decades to bring India into the mainstream of 
technological and intellectual transformation. This does seem to have 
frightened some sections of the people like those who enjoyed greater 
privileges, or had amassed greater wealth and other vested interests of 
one kind or another. Wc arc fitting for a programme but this 
programme is not an end in itself; it is only a means or a tool in order 
to give a better life. We do not just mean that the people should 
have food, shelter, clothing and employment which are no doubt very 
important. But we think that other things in life are also important. 
So when we say a better hfc, wc are looking far beyond merely economic 
transformation and you are right when you say that it does need a 
social transformation as well. 

Question : Will the progress ot Indian agriculture, for instance, the 
Green Revolution or the agrarian reform, be sufficient to meet the 
country’s elementary needs ? 

The Prime Minister : I do not very much like the word ‘Green 
Revolution’, but it is true that we have made very great advance in 
agriculture and we have irrigated land that is now over 35 million acres. 
But with all this the revolution, as you call it, is limited to about one- 
fifth of the irrigated land. Of course, the irrigation programme is 
going ahead quite fast and now wc have initiated new programmes for 
intensive agriculture in the dry areas, providing them special varieties 
of seeds and feitilisM; and these programmes are labour-intensive so 
that they will help in providing employment also. Wc are also paying 
special attention to commercial crops; but, os you know, industrial 
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advance is necessary for better agriculture also. Another important 
point is land reforms which is urgent. 

Question : If you want to speak about industry now, what in your 
view can give India the means for economic independence and render 
possible for the country to reach the take-oR stage ? 

The Prime Minister : We are already in the takers stage in many 
industries and we already export large industrial machinery and goods 
such as steel» electrical transmission equipment and transformers. One 
of our concerns here has secured orders for the export of boilers in 
interiiationai competition. Other items arc machine tools, radio isotopes* 
rolling stock, locomotives and trucks and we sell things even to United 
States. But, of course, much more has to be done. 

Question : You recently expressed your hope that the relations 
between India and China would improve. On what basis can 
rapprochement be achieved ? 

The Prime Minister : As yet it is only a hope and, perhaps, it is 
too early to speak of the basis of rapprochement. I said quite some 
time ago that wc desire the normalisation of relations with all our 
neighbours and this can be done by first taking steps to lessen hostility 
or to blunt the hostility between these countries and all of us should 
try not to have provocative propaganda or threatening attitude. Once 
you have created a friendly atmosphere, you can go ahead to the 
next step. 


Question : Many a developing country has given to itself an 
authoritarian regime but in India you maintained a democratic liberal 
one. Why, and how 1 could say? 


The Prime Minister : Wcii, why, because wc are working for the 
people and even while wc were struggling for independence, the aim 
was not merely to get independence. We had also to think of what 
We will do with independence. We will use the new opportunities for 
raising the standard ot Uvmg of our people. We believe that the 
interests of the people are best safeguarded in a democracy, because 
democracy is perhaps the only system which strengthens the people 
themselves. And that is why, in spite of opposition from various 
groups of voters, my father and his colleagues worked out a democratic 
system for our country and iK>w we arc trying to give it greater meaning. 
Democracy has its weaknesses but so has every other system. 

Question : You have with your father assisted and participated in the 
entry of India into the modern world. What part of her original 
identity has India been able to conserve in this process ? 
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The Prime Minister : I think this is rather a difficult question, 
because oil over the world technoloQ' tends to produce the same kinds 
of industrial goods. It is changing living patterns also and I think 
every country is trying to maintain its indi^ualUy. In each society 
every individual is fighting to retain its individuality. Certainly in 
India, our effort is to find out whether we can avoid some ot the 
mistakes which advanced counuies have committed in the course of 
industrlalisatjoa or not We see from the newspapers that many people 
in these advanced countries now find that mere material possessions 
do not bring inner satisfaction. Perhaps that is why there is so much 
restlessness amongst the young and other sensitive people. It was our 
good fortune to have achieved political freedom under the leadership 
of pec^lc who were not only deeply committed but also had great 
foresight. So the entire meaning of the Indian eapehment is to 
achieve progress without violence. And also to see bow we can retain 
what is good and of value in our tradition while taking advantage of 
science and technology. Science and technology are not ends in 
themselves; they arc only means by which you can do something. We 
hope to use them in the Indian context so that wc remain Indian, India 
retains her identity and yet is able to progress. It is not at all easy but 
this IS what AC are trying to do. 

Question : Would you like to finish by some questions which are more 
personal? You have given yourself un education both Indian and 
Western. In the two cultures, what arc the works which still retain 
your preferences? 

The Prime Minister : l think i have my roots deep down in India 
and m India’s culture because my whole education and upbringing was 
to that end. I belong to a family which was deeply involved in the 
welfare of the entire people and the country. But at the same time I 
was brought up to regard myself a.s a citizen ol the world. So I do not 
really see cultures as very much different. They are different but you 
can always find common things as well. Hence 1 do act like something 
merely because ti is Indian or not Indian. 1 like some things that arc 
Indian and some things that are not Indian. I think that is a part of 
one's personality. For instance, I like music. 

Question : What sort o( music 7 

The Prime Minister : 1 like practically every sort of music—folk 
music and some of the classical music, Indian as well as European. 

Question ; What about d.incc ? For instance, I know that you belong 
to the Manipuri Group of Sanlinikctan. 

The Prime Minister : 1 am afraid I started by learning ballet but later 
on I did learn Manipuri dancing. X have never done anything much 
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about it. But I do enjoy seeing dance and I was mainly responsibie 
for starting this folk da^ festival which we have here. 

QuBsTioH: Do your political activities leave any place for your penooal 
life? 

The Prime Minister : I think that political life, personal life, outdoor 
life or life of any other kind, is all one and the same thing. life is 
one arid not a number of things cut up into several parts. Hence one 
can have a personal life even when one engages in politics. And even 
when one is at home with the family, one can still be engaged in 
politics because one does discuss politics, and everyone is interested 
in it 

Question : £>o you have time to receive friends and to read ? 

The Prime Minister : Yes, I read a lot. I read while I am travelling 
in the plane, in the car, everywhere. And, yes, I do receive my 
friends, my family and others. 

Question : Among the works of Western musicians and writers, are 
there any which you like particularly, which have a special place on 
your bedside table? 

The Prime Minister : Nowadays I read a lot about cootempe^ary 
problems appearing in the newspapers. I also read books. Re^tly, 
1 have been reading the book by Ccneral de OauUe which be had 
scot me only a week before his death. 

Question : Do you have a favourite muskiao among Western 
musicians? 

The Prime Minister : Yes, among the classical musicians I like 
Beethoven and Bach. But, as I have said, I also like folk music, and 
songs like those of Joan Baez. 

Question : What is the hope closest to your heart at the be^nning oi 
1971 for yourself and for India? 

The Prime Minister : For India, my hope and task is to improve the 
condition of our people. Formerly, tbou^ the people were very poor, 
they thought that poverty was a state of life which God bad given 
them and they could not change it They were poor but they were 
also contented, if you understand what I mean. How they know that 
these condidoos can be changed, that they have the right to change 
them and with freedom and the regeneration of the country and all 
the modern development they cm be less poor. Naturally, they are 
impatient. Though a lot has been achieved It looks very insignificant 
when compared with the task that has remained unfulfilled. So, I can 
only hope that we will advance a few steps on this long journey. 
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Question : You recently said in your broadcast: *Tinie will not wait 
for US." 

The Prime Minister : But that is true of everybody because science 
is changing life so fast that one almost has to run even to remain in 
the same place. 


The People’s Victory 

Q UESTiON : Hie great electoral victory that you have achieved 
recently has galvanised the Indian body politic. New hopes and 
aspirations have risen. What is the direction that you envisage for 
this renewed dynamism in India? 

The Prime Minister : It is the victory of the Indian people. They 
worked hard for it. Reactionary forces and their agents were either 
deliberately making misleading statements or were so completely out 
of touch with the mood of the people that they were unable to see 
the truth. 

Our people yearn for socialism, for the fight against poverty to be 
intensified, for inequality and disparities to be lessened. They under¬ 
stand the need for a Government at the Centre which is totally 
committed to these objectives and which has the strength to chalk out 
policies which wilt realise them. This is the meaning of the generous 
majority our people have given us. 

Question : In a way the election results have vindicated the broad 
outlines of your internal and external policies. However, the extent 
of support you have received testifies, in our opinion, that these policies 
are expected not only to continue but also to achieve new resilience and 
new forms ot expression. Does this mandate—unprecedented in 
parliamentary history—presage the recasting of the ideological frame¬ 
work and of the p^tical organisation of the Congress Party? In 
which way? 

Hie Prime Minister : Our policy was a well thought-out one to meet 
the vast problem of India’s economic backwardness. The needs and 
the problems of our people are, by and large, still the same. However, 
we are now aware that we must move faster and that as we go along, 
we must take advantage of the advances made by other countries. 
Freedom was the first stage in our journey. Socialism is the second. 
Our socialism is the product of our experience. 
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What does resilieoce meaa ? If you mean buoyancy and 
recuperative power, we are already experieocuig iL If it means resiling 
from any of our pledges, then I would not use that word. Tbe basic 
framework of objectives cannot be changed, but within the framework 
wc should be prepared to find valid and workable sdutitMU to new 
situations. A common failing of those who swear by infleuble ideologies 
is that they think that all situations can be fitted into their Procrustean 
bed. They are» therefore, forced to shut their eyes to the many changes 
which arc ta^ng place in the world, new socio-economic and 
psychological forces which have been set in motion by the evolution 
of science and communications and the phenomenon of a shrinking 
world helping an enlarging consciousness. 

Millions more of our people must be made productive partners in 
our economy and poUUcal life. We must enable them to benefit by 
the new technologies which can give them a better chance in life. 
Structural changes must be made in education, administration and 
in the entire process of assessing people's needs and of responding to 
them. Most of all, wc have to involve young people and give them 
a feeling that they cannot be bystanders or mere foUowers but partners 
and even leaders. The Congress Party has an important contribution 
to make in this regard. 

In the last eighteen months, after the split in our party, the 
Congress has, in fact, revitalised itself and begun once again to walk 
in step with the people. It is now time to consolidate this gain and to 
reorganise the party so that it remains the voice of the people and can 
function cfBcicnily. Self-renewal is the key to any party’s survival and 
vitality. 


Question : There is a general consensus that the electoral revolution 
that has taken place in India is relevant not only to your country but 
also to the Third World in ^neral. What the elections have shown, 
in our view, is that the people are committed to radicalisation with 


consent and socialism without comon. If these conclusions are, at 
least tentatively valid, it is evident that India is embarking on an 
experiment which is not only unique but also potentiaDy univenally 
valid, that is, socio-economic transfonnation with insured continued 
popular participation, in other words, brining into the living organic 
unity what was previously considered a duality, namely, democracy and 
socialism. How does the Congress Party, the vehicle of this electoral 
revolution, envisage that the similarly situated political forces in the 
Third World could avail of this experiment ? 


The Prime Minister : Thank you for your wann sentiments, but 
it would not be right to make more claims than those to which we are 
entided. We believe that ends and means are a continuum. For us, 
socialism ia an objective as well as a policy. We believe that socialiam 
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can be achieved through democracy. Our electoral victory has vindicate 
ed our faith. If other developing countries can benefit from our 
experience we shall naturally be glad. However^ it would be for them 
to decide whether our meth<^s are of relevance to them. 

Question : Tlie Congress Party, which has been the movement for 
national liberation, has now decidedly become the instrument of socialist 
transformation. To what extent is there continuity in the party, 
to what extent will there be change in its structure, institutions and 
ideology ? 

The Prime Minister : This question has been roughly covered in my 
answers to the earlier three questions. You have correctly brought 
together the two ideas of continuity and change. We have continuity 
in our basic principles out of which our domestic and foreign policies 
have emerged. Sometimes it is represented even in individuals. In 
the newly convened Lok Sabha, we have people who had worked with 
Vithaibhai Patel, C. R. Das and my grandfather, not to speak of Mahatma 
Gandhi or my father. But there have been great changes. Although 
vestiges of feudalism are still visible and have to be fought, and the 
bulk of our people still live in villages, India is no longer a mere agrarian 
or feudal society We are also a dynamic and growing industrial society 
with all the problems which industrial societies have to face—labour 
relations, problems of material balance and forward planning, constant 
evolutiem of new technological patterns a step ahead of obsolescence, 
training of self-reliant technicians and managers in adequate numbers 
as also the problems of pc^ution and waste. 

Question : You have rightly indicated recently that categorising 
movements between Right and Left no longer gives precise connotation 
in terms of political description. If this classification is approximating 
the stage of obsolescence, what political classifications would you suggest 
for the struggle that takes place between the forces of change, progress 
and evolution and the forces that seek to arrest them ? 

The Prime Minister : Unfortunately, much of politics has got confined 
to a game of attaching labels. Quite often one finds that the 
conservative of one land is more radical than the radical of another. 
This is even more true of India with its multiplicity of parties. Some 
parties call themselves revolutionary or socialist or belonging to the 
people, but there is little revolution, socialism or real connection with 
the people in many of them. Labels which originated elsewhere and 
in other times are misleading. However, there is no valid test—whether 
a i^rson and a party stand for unalloyed private profit, irrespective of 
what happens to the bulk of the people or whether they stand for the 
conservation, development and utilisation of national resources and 
economic toces for the benefit ot the many. The test cannot be merely 
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ecoQomic in our society with its long and onfortunate legacy of 
communal and caste conflicts. Another key test is whether a person 
and a party are truly secular, believing in equal rights for all citizens, 
or whether they believe in imposing their own beliefs on persons belongs 
ing to other castes, religions or languages and also in othen having 
fewer rights than ^emselves. By this test you will find that a true 
democrat must be both secular and socialist. Otherwise, this claim of 
believing in freedom is hypocritical. 

Question: The intellectual ferment and the vitality that has been 
observed in the Indian body politic constitutes undoubtedly a leverage 
for India's position in the world. India's fundamental policies on world 
problems might not necessarily change. We think they will inevitably 
assume a new dimension of authority—the authority of dynamic consent 
of the people. Channels of communications that might have gone rusty, 
particularly between countries of the Third World, might be enlivened 
again because parasitical opposition to these policies has been curtailed 
and proven unrepresentative, and these policies imply more apparently 
not only direct popular support on the part of the Indian people but 
also a measure of popular involvement. These policies, whose 
foundations were laid in the late *40s and the early '50s are in need 
of restatement in the early *70$. You have been and are today more 
than ever in that position which can initiate the process of restatement. 


The Prime Minister : It is not for me but for others to speak about 
what India means to the world at large. This is of importance even 
to the Third World. In fact, in Lusaka all of us moved away from 
the very expression ‘Third World'. We are One World. And if 
we reject the right or claims of the first and the second worid to carve 
this ^obe into spheres of influence, logically there cannot be a third 
world. We should really be One World of numerous nations growing, 
evolving and, as far as possible, avoiding confrontation and conflict. 


We found that some of our own ideas about the manner in which the 
world should reject the dd pattern of Ing power dominance, and the 
conflicts inherent in such dominance, found resonance in the minds of 
several other nations, which were thinking along similar lines. Common 
historical experience and ctHomon vision of the future have established 


greater kinship among the non-aligned countries, primarily of Asia and 


Africa. 


Question : In spelling out a foreign policy, one encounters two main 
areas of crisis, namely, IndcvChina and West Asia. These are crisis 
areas where big powers are involved. At the same time, these areas 
are within the Asian world. These are crisis areas also because the 
national will of the indigenous population is being frustrated and 
preventetl from self-realis^tML Reassertion of the authentic national 
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win in these two micial areas of Asia necessitates a furth^ intensive 
commitment the Afro>Asian world to the movements ol liberation. 
However, in the past decade in particular, the crises in these areas have 
become more acute and dangerous. India's posidm) has been 
consistently responsive to tbe lepdmate aspirations of the peofdes in 
these areas, whether they be the Vietnamese of the Arabs. How do 
the forces of renewal in India envisage the rcrie that India can play in 
extricating these areas from their criticality and enaUing them to rejoin 
the process active develoiHncnt and contribution to peace? 


The Prime Minister : Our views on these two troubled regions have 
been mentioned in my Government's basic pdicy stateo^nt in the tom 
of our President's Address to the joint session of Parliament. We 
welcome and fully support the statesman-like, courageous and wise 
initiative taken by President Anwar Sadat and the Arab world towards 
a just solution of the vexed problem of West Asia. These moves provide 
a basis for a fair and enduring solution. As regards Vietnam we favour 
a multi-national agreement or convention involving all the nations cf the 
region. 

We are totally opposed to the infusion of outside military fc^ or 
to any kind of presence of a foreign power in any area. We oppose 
any action which abridges or impain the sovereignty and territorial 
integrity of nations. The alteration of boundaries or any expansionism 
is totally unacceptable to us. We favour the path of settlement through 
negotiations. India will certainly do whatever she can to express her 
solidarity with and support for the peoples defending their sovereignty 
and integrity. 


Question : Much of the energies of the Afro-Asian world have been 
dissipated by conflicts and 8us|ricioos amongst themselves. In an era 
when the advanced and developed countries are gravitating towards 
greater political, economic and even cultural co-operation and 
co-ordination, would this not perpetuate in one fonn or another the 
polarisation between tbe developed and tbe developing world 7 If so, 
the major challenge and perh^ the top (Hiority that becomes clear is 
how to harness Afro-Asian energies in or&r to bring the Third World 
into an even situation with the rest of tlie world in as short a period 
as possible. 

Thu Prime Minister : Several interests which do not like our coming 
closer together arc at work in the world. Unfortunately, altiiou^ we 
all have won our political freedom from cdonial powers, some of these 
powers continue to have a preponderant influence on educational systems 
and communication media. AfrchAsUn nations have recognised this 
danger clearly. At their meetiap, tbe non-aligned powers have 
txpreSKi thw resolve to fight such pressures and interfereooe, and to 
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develc^ more direct, couatry*toc-ouQtry, intellectual exchange and 
bilateral as well as multilateral economic arrangements. I should like 
more Indians to study Arab writers and thinkers in the original and 
not be content with understanding the Arab world through intennediaiy 
^'experts”. We are not moving fast enough in trade and economic 
co-operation, possibly because of set trade patterns with the old colonial 
countries. Wc must get out of such grooves. 


The Task Ahead 

^HE president's ADDRESS bas been debated for three days. Many 

Hon. Members have spoken and I am grateful to those who have 
supported the motion and to those who have offered useful suggestions. 

I am glad that several Mcmbera saw in the Address the beginning 
of a great renewal. With the accession of strength and faith from a 
fresh mandate ^ven by a new generation, we are on the threshold of 
a new beginning. Our peofAt have proved that the dark forebodings 
of pessimists at home and abroad were the mumblings of false prophets. 

I must hasten to add that I look upon (he massive su|^rt of the 
electorate not as an achievement but as an opportunity. The President's 
Address has indicated some of the steps which the Government propose 
to take to make use of this c^portunity. These steps and many oAm 
will have to be translated into operational programmes. In the mean¬ 
while, the Government welcomes constructive criticism which will help 
improve our programmes. 

In my election speeches, which unfortunately Shri Vajpayee does 
not seem to have read—I repeat in every single speech—I have said that 
the road ahead is long and full of hardships and those who supported us 
should be prepared for hard work, for difficulties and perhaps even for 
danger. 

1 have carefully followed the speeches of the Hon. Members. I was 
touched by the great solicitude shown by Shri Fatehsioghrao Gaekwad 
for the plight of the Scheduled Castes and the Scheduled TVibes and 
Smt. Gayatri Devi's concern for the poor. It seems easier to shed tears 
than privy purses. I assure them and the House that these vestiges oi 
feudalism cannot last long. 

I welcome the endorsement of the need to prevent pollution of air, 
water and soil and the imbalances of nature around us. I myself have 
been deei^y interested in ecology since long before that word became 
fashionable in the Western world. 

fliurli in Let BnbiM oe Mete oT Thaak$ en PnridMfi AidnH^ AprtI 2, tSTt 
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Tlie complaint of some Members that AIR and TV were used by 
(he Govemmeot for party ends need not be taken seriously. I had 
broadcast only once and that was to announce the dissolution of Lok 
Sabba. 

Complaints against the Election Commission have already been dealt 
with by my colleague, the Minister of Law and Justice. 

It was natural that in a debate of this kind much should be said 
about poverty. Our poverty is long standing. I have not been 
awakened to it today as some Members of the Opposition are apt to 
say from time to time. If I may say with some hesitation and deep 
humility, it was because of this awakening and concern that my family 
decided to give up most of its property and to change its entire mode 
of life in 1920*21. 

Much has been achieved since Independence. There is no doubt 
that today a large number of people are better dressed and better fed 
than before. How do we judge the poverty of any area ? We should 
judge it against the conditions which existed in that particular area 
earlier. Is it the claim of any Hon. Member that less has been done, 
for example, in Rajasthan or in Madhya Pradesh or in Orissa in the 
last few years than was done, say, in a century of princely rule 7 Yet 
the fact of poverty remains and vast numbers do lack their baste require¬ 
ments. Also, the needs of our pcopic are increasing and will continue 
to increase as our development plans go ahead. 

The Hon. Member, Shri Vajpayee, spoke tauntingly of what he 
called our *Var on poverty”. But actually this was the title of his 
manifesto. Compared to the fitter of the Jan Sangh manifesto, our 
own was matter-of*fact and down-to-earth. 

It was remarkable how our people showed their keen sense of 
discrimination when they refused to be attracted by the stalking golden 
deer, the Swama Mrig, of the Jan Sangh or to be led astray by the 
outworn economic theories of the Swatantra Party dressed up in elegant 
phrases. 

We have had a number of elections before this general election. 
Some of our candidates bad the Ucycle as their symbol, others had the 
coconut tree or some other emblem, and yet most d them won the 
elections. I should like to say that something rather good happened 
because we took the cow and the calf as our symbol. It was proved 
that it was not a reli^ous symbol, but a symbol of the prosperity of 
^age and town people. It is after seeing the manifestos and the 
performance of the various parties that the people have taken their 
decision. 

The Hon. Member wbo sits opposite me, Shri Gopalan, in his long 
indictment of Oovemmental policies referred to some Central {Mojects. 
TbitTt was not, and there cannot be any discrinunatioo or deliberate 
neglect of Kerala which is one of the most beautiful parts ol our country 
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and one which haj had many proUcms. It is true that the Precision 
Instruments Plant and the Photo Chemicals Plant which we had proposed 
to set up there were not taken up for imjrfementation. But this was 
because, on reassessment, it was found that the demand for the products 
of these plants was not good. Govemment have to make a constant 
reappraisal of industrial and other programmes, and have to adapt them 
to Che needs of the situation. 

However, in regard to the Cochin Shipyard, Shri Gopalan has failed 
to keep up with the recent developments. An agreement has already 
been signed with Mitsubishi Heavy Industries, covering the preparation 
of designs for the Shipyard, and for consultancy services for its 
construction. The project will be completed in five year!; and is 
estimated to cost Rs. 45.40 crores. Rs. 3 crores have b^n provided 
in the 1971-72 interim budget. 

Shri Indrajit Gupta referred to monopoly houses and the issue of 
new licences to some of them. This matter has been ablating some of 
our own Members on this side also. Neither the Monopolies and the 
Restrictive Trade Practices Act nor the industrial licensing policy rules 
out the grant of new licences to business houses. They only clenne 
the limits and conditions, subject to which these houses would be 
allowed to expand further. 

The decisions taken in individual cases do not involve any deviation 
from the policies which have been clearly spelt out. The policies seek 
to reconcile a number of objectives—the promotion of industrial growth 
and employment opportunities, accelerated development of backward 
regions, expeditious development of core industries and the attaiomeot 
of economic self-reliance. 

It would not be fair to view the grant of licences to the larger 
industrial houses in isolation from other decisions of the Government, 
for instance, the reservation of larger fields for small-scale industries, the 
exclusi<m of larger industrial houses from the middle sector and the 
expansion of the public sector as well as other policies designed to 
broaden the base of entrepreneurship. 

A young Member from our side, Shri A. C. George, made several 
concrete suggestions, in particular, regarding housing in urban areas. 
We have already made a beginning in this direction with the setting up 
of the Housing and Urban Development Finance Coiporation. We 
shall endeavour to expand the role <A the Corporation in the next two 
or three years. 

There is also need for a new look at rural housing. I think that 
it would be very useful if our architects pve thought to new and inexpen¬ 
sive designs for rural housing, which would make the best use of locally 
available materials. 

I now come to the amendments ot which there is a large crop. Some 
of these refer to rising pices and the need to stabilise them. The 
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House knows how deeply concerned I am, and indeed all my colleagues 
in the Government are, about this matter, and that we are deeply aware 
of the consequences which would f<^ow if price stability is seriously 
impaired. Much of the increase in prices during the past year is because 
of the failure to raise the production of commercial crops. 

'Foodgrain prices have, on the other hand, been generally qaiet, 
reflecting our success in raising production in that area. Hon. Members 
know that because of the drought, we have hod to bend all our energies 
to increase the production of fengrains. There is no doubt that during 
this period the other crops did not get the kind of boost or help which 
they should have. 

I think the Minister of Food has already told the House that we 
intend to adopt a range of measures to raise the productlvit|y of such 
crops. We also intend to curb speculation. 

In an interdependent economy, a price rise in one sector soon 
spreads to other sectors. For example, the rise in the prices of industrial 
raw materials pushes up the prices of manufactures which in turn leads 
to the demand for higher prices for farm products. The wage cost 
also tends to rise. Thus, what is called for today is a certain restraint 
and willingness on the part of the community not to press for short-term 
compensations. 

We intend to protect the interests of the weaker sections who suffer 
most when prices go up. The public distribution system is aimed at 
serving this purpose. 

I am sure Hon. Members will aj^reciate that a part of the price 
increase in recent years was due to our anxiety to assure the farmers 
a reasonable price for their products. However^ it is important that 
in this process the interests of the small farmers, the landless labourers 
and the other poor people who live on the land and who do not have 
surplus products to sell are not harmed. It is for the Government to 
reconcile the interests of the consumers and those of the producers. 
Only in this way can a price policy be successful. We must work for 
the genuine welfare of the fanners and at the same time we must also 
ensure that certain sections do not unreasonably exploit the rest of the 
community. Hie welfare of the nation as a whole must, at all times, 
take presence over that of an individual segment. We should 
remember that other countries including many developed countries are 
also experiencing rising prices in var^ng degrees. Of course, there are 
greater difficulties for us because of the lower standard of living of so 
many of our people. But some pressure on prices is almost inescapable 
in a growing economy. 

We have to recognise and accept the fact that in a developing 
country such as ours, which must increase the pace of investment, we 
cannot afford to adopt a deflationary policy of budgetary surpluses 
coupled with measures for keeping tbe level of investments low. ^ 
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So, while imjrfementing a plan which is large in relation to our 
resources but not large enough for the needs of our people, some upward 
pressure on prices is inevitable. I would, therefore, request Hon. 
Members not to pditicise this issue excessively. 

Another matter which came up for criticism was the grant of industrial 
licences in the period immediately preceding the general election. My 
colleague, the Minister of Industrial Development, has already answered 
a specific question on this subject. Nothing was done in a hurry or 
outside the normal procedure, and it does not seem strange to me that 
we should be accused of not holding up licences which hod been cleared 
in the normal course, and at the same time be blamed for delaying 
them. 

Even during the election, when I was in Bombay, the complaint 
was made that the country's economy was suffering because Government 
was not granting licences fast enough. So obviously, this complaint is 
part of the smear campaign of the so-callcd grand alliance before, during 
and after the poll. 

There was an increase in the number of applications for industrial 
licences in the calendar year 1970, reflecting an improvement in the 
industrial climate. This is as it should be. After June 1970, when 
the Monopolies and RestricUve Trade Practices Act came into force, 
Government had to evolve policies and procedures to harmonise the 
objectives of industrial licensing with those of the MRTP Act. After 
Government had laid down tbc guidelines for the disposal of applications 
attracting the provisions of the MRTP Act, applications falling within 
that category were considered for further processing. The formalities 
and procedures followed by the Government for the grant of licences 
during the period preceding the poll were exactly the same as those that 
were being follow^ earlier, and, as I just said, there was no relaxation 
of any accepted policy normal standards of scrutiny in regard Co 
these licences. 

The other amendments seek to emphasise the need for the 
nationalisation of the remaining banks, of foreign trade, of major and 
basic industries and so on. Last year, I had explained Government's 
general approach to these and similar demands for nationalisation. 
Government are not afraid of nationalisation. At the same time, they 
do not consider nationalisation to be an independent objective by itself. 
Decisions on national isatitMi must fit into the general scheme of priorities 
of our economic programmes. 

The direction in which Che Government want to proceed is quite 
clear. We visualise a growing and dominant role for the puMic sector. 
We want the public sector to be able to influence and contrefl the pace 
and direction of investment. Our available resources should be deployed 
in the best possible manner. Any prc^x>sal for the nationalisation of 
an industry or activity must be subjected to two tests: Firstly, is it 
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Qccessai^ from the point of view of enablini the public sector to attain 
a dominant role and to occupy a key position in the economy; and 
secondly, does it further our social objectives ? The nationalisation of 
banks satisfied both these tests. 

Similarly, when we find any industry or unit operating in a manner 
which is detrimental to our national interests, we shall certainly not 
hesitate to take it over. But we should not be deflected from gur 
IMnorities. Our priorities, which are known to the House—but I would 
like to reiterate them—are at present the accelaration of development 
and the augmentation of employment. Whatever resources we can 
mobilise should be canalised as far as possible into further investment 
in new productive activities in the public sector. In the next few years, 
we should be engaged in a relentless battle against poverty. We should 
not dissipate our ener^cs and our resources in diversionary battles which 
can only make a mar^nal contribution to victory on the main front. 

The subject which was mentioned by almost every speaker, one which 
has caused deeper and more widespread concern than any other problem 
facing our economy today, is the question of unemployment. This 
problem is not unique to India. The UK, the USA and other 
developed countries are all facing similar situations. It is not difficult 
to understand why unemployment has assumed such large dimensions 
in India. Hrm figures are available only in respect of the organised 
sector, and in this sector the rate of growth of employment opportunities 
was somewhat satisfactory in the first half of the sixties, being 6.8 per 
cent in the Third Plan period. But this rate started declining in 1964^5 
and by 1966-67 had slumped to 0.8 per cent. During 1967-68 it was 
almost negligible. This slow growth of the economy, particularly in 
the industrial sector, was responsible for the sharp decline in employment 
opportunities. 

Tn his speech Shri Krishna Menon quoted statistics of unemployment. 
In India the* roost serious part of the problem is not open and wholetiroe 
unemployment, but underemployment, and this is why it is difficult to 
quantify the problem. Hon. Members know that some time ago the 
report of an expert committee, presided over by Prof. Dantwala, pointed 
out this fact. In the absence of reliable figures we should not allow 
ourselves to be intiimdated by uncertain statistics. 

I entirely share the concern voiced in this House and outside about 
this problem. To keep human beings idle is to waste a rich national 
resource, and I am particularly conscious of the serious hardships which 
our educated young people are suffering. Many of them come to see me. 

We have mentioned the word **alienatioQ*' in the President's Address. 
Perhaps the most dangerous of all alicnatioos is the feeling of dis¬ 
enchantment among able-bodied young men and women sriio are 
deprived of productive employment. This is an economic tragady and 
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also a human tragedy. We caimot preach about our concern for our 
fellow-men if our social arrangements have no place for them. 

^People get alienated if they do not feel wanted. But there are other 
kinds of alienated individuals also, e.g.p the Naxalites for whom patriotism 
is a bourgeois enthusiasm, the superficial cosmopolitans who are too 
cynical to appreciate the qualities of our people and our country. There 
are also some of our hi^ly trained specialists and others who would 
rather opt for better opportunities and higher salaries abroad than face 
hardship and frustration in creating better conditions for their own 
descendants. 1 sincerely hope that in the end India will win back to 
its fold all those who are feeling frustrated or alienated. 

Some Members have referred to the need for allowances for those 
who are unemployed. I do not think that subsistence allowance to the 
unemployed is an answer to the travails of our youth. Let us not make 
these young people pensioners. Let us not accustom them to doles or 
subsidies. Let us try to provide them with opportunities in which they 
can find fulfilment. For this we should mobilise all the resources we 
can and raise the level of investment in the public as well as the private 
sector. The reappraisal of the Plan should give our development 
programmes an emplovment bias. A cUmb-4)ack to the ascending path 
of economic growth and vigorous implementation of the Plan will 
contribute to a significant expansion of productive employment on a 
durable basis. 

But I am not one of those who subscribe fully to the view that if 
we take care of the Plan, employment will take care of itself. I am 
fully aware that when unemployment is acute and vridespread, we must 
have special measures to de^ with it. Programmes with high employ^ 
ment potential have to be identified and given a special push. Oiute 
a few schemes of this nature have been incorporated in the Fourth Plan 
as recast and presented to this House last May. The House is aware 
of the details of the schemes relating to small formers, sut^niarginal 
farmers, landless labourers and rural works m areas prone to drought. 
These schemes have already been taken up for implementation in large 
tracts distributed all over the country, although they may take some 
time to gather momentum. A provision of Rs. 235 crores is envisaged 
for these special programmes during the Plan period. Additionally, 
projects for small farmers and agricultural labour will receive support 
from financial institutions to the extent ct about Rs. 300 crores. 
Similarly the total financial support for dry land farming programmes is 
expected to be about Rs. ISO crores. In the budget presented last week 
the Finance Minister has indicated a provision of Rs. SO crores for a 
crash scheme for rural employment. 

1 know that almost every Hon. Member has taken exception to the 
smallness of this sum. I should like to remind them that the programmes 
which come under this crash scheme are only supplementary to other 
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programmes meant to create additional employment. Employment 
opportunities are provided by the entire economic system* and you 
cannot put the whole of the problem on one side and only one of the 
several measures evolved to solve it* on the other. I have announced 
in my public speeches that the programmes would start soon. Shri 
Vajpayee felt that the entire Rs. SO crores would be spent on the mere 
planning of it. I should, therefore* like to tell him that all the planning 
and other preparations have been completed and the programme would 
be started in a few days. 

^e want to make this programme the nucleus of a mort comprehen* 
sivc [vogramme. These programmes arc oriented to create more 
employment in the rural areas. But the works which are envisaged will 
also absorb the educated such as technicians, engineers and other 
educated unemployed. 

But we are conscious that there is need to devise yet other 
programmes to absorb the educated unemployed in lar^r numbers. For 
this the Plan outlays must be increased in sectors such as education and 
public health. Unfortunately most Members demand big prestigious 
projects for their areas instead of helping to strengthen these other 
services. A higher rate of industrial growth through the maumisation 
of investment in the public and private sectors is by far the most effective 
answer to the question of educated unemployment. The President's 
Address has indicated that we propose to set up task forces to identify 
the various impediments to the expansion of industrial production and 
to propose suitable changes in policies and procedures. 

This leads me to another related issue of national importance* and 
that is the question of higher levels of investment, whether in the public 
or the private sector. This can come about only as a result of an 
allround improvement in efficiency and productivity. Concern for 
higher productivity should become almost an obsession with those 
engaged in productive processes, whether they are managers or workers, 
because only by augmenting productivity can we enlarge the surpluses 
available for investment. This is an obligation which the employed 
owe to those who are yet to be employed. The employed should not 
become an instrument for the ex^oitatioo of the unemployed. As my 
colleague, Shri Khadilkar, has already told this House, Govenuneot 
propose to hold discussions with trade union leaders as well as with 
representatives of management on these and other issues to seek their 
co-operation and ^pport in enstiring increasingly hi^er levels of 
employment at rising leveb of productivity. 

Several Hon. Members have spoken about the law and order problem 
tn West Bengal. Our youngest Member, Shri P. R, Das Munshi, made 
a moving speech based on personal experience. It brought home to me 
CDCt again and to us all the difficulties of young people and the awesome 
character of political violence in that State. The Govenuneot are 
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determined to curb violence whoever is responsible and whatever the 
motive behind it. 

Shri Gopalan took umbrage at the use of the expression ^politics of 
murder*. But I am sure we will all agree that murder cannot be 
sanctioned or sanctified even though some have made it their political 
creed. 

We have been taking ail appropriate steps to stop this menace and 
will continue to do so. The situation in West Bengal cannot be dealt 
with by the police alone. We are conscious of this and Members also 
have drawn our attention. Other measures are needed and they are 
not being neglected. 

Hie greatest emphasis has been laid on the revival of Calcutta and 
its surroundings. The development of other parts of West Bengal is 
equally important. 

'During President's rule» immediate steps were taken to bring land 
reform legislation more in tune with the aspirations of the people and 
the requirements of social justice. We are urging other State 
Governments to adopt similar legislation. 

Some Hon. Members have referred in their speeches as well as in 
the amendments to the question of Centre-State relations, particularly 
the financial aspects of this relationship. But I was surprised that these 
issues should be raised by those who call themselves Marxists, who, I 
thought, were the votaries of centralism. Is it because they are no 
longer an all-India party that their mental horizons have been scaled 
down to a provincial level ? Or perhaps a weak Centre fits in with their 
present strategy? 

It is not for me to say what is good for them, but when votaries of 
Marx constrict their mental horizons there docs seem something wrong 
in their understanding of a univcrsalist methodology. 

The issues pertaining to Centre-State relations have been debated at 
length on many occasions in this House as also in the meetings of the 
National Development Council, the State Chief Ministers and other 
ministers. They have only recently been studied comprehensively by 
expert bodies such as the Finance Commission and the Administrative 
Reforms Commission. 

I thinV our Constitution has visualised fruitful roles for the Centre 
and for the State in its scheme for distribution of powers. It embodies 
financial and other provisions to deal with problems as they arise. In 
particular, the Constitution provides for a periodical review of the 
financial relations between the Centre and the States through the Finance 
Commission, which is an autonomous body. Under the awards of the 
Commission, substantial resources are being transferred from the Centre 
to the Sutea. 

Hon. Members are aware that a successful federation cannot exist 
merely on rules. It can be successful only if there is full co-operatkiL 
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A number of difficult financial issues do arise from time to time and 
from all States^ regardless of the party or parties which happen to form 
the Government at that time. ^e problem is not one of the un¬ 
willingness or discrimination on the part of the Centre but rather of bow 
the Centre and the States can jointly endeavour to raise the maximam 
possible resources to meet at least the minimum needs of the people. I 
should like to emphasise that all those interested in national unity and 
welfare should look upon the relationship between the Centre and the 
States as one not of confrontation but of partnership and co-operation 
in the great task of nation-building. 

The President has invited the Members of the House to lend their 
support to the effoits which we have outlined. I repeat that invitation. 
Nobody says that the task is easy» but neither should anybody say that 
this Government and this House held back from this great endeavour. 
Common concern for the country is also a pact of democracy. Let us 
certainly criticise one another in the House and outside, but let us also 
work together for a common purpose, for the allround growth and 
prosperity of our country. 


The Call of Change 

I SHALL NOT take much time of (be House. Indeed, I would not have 
spoken at all, since all relevant and some irrelevant points have been 
made in the course of this debate which has been, except for some 
aberrations, of a high order, as befits the occasion. 

1 would like to support what our Hon. friend Shri K. Manoharan 
has said : today all of us remember and miss our bright-spirited col¬ 
league, Shri Nath Pai, whose Dili focussed our attention on this neces* 
sary constitutional change. I am sure if he had been here, he would 
have made an impassioned speech cm the subject. 

1 am intervening because I feci deeply and sincerely that this is a 
special moment. 

In his otherwise brilliant speech, Shri ^ddhartha Shankar Ray 
had a dig at non-lawyers. Far be it from me to scoff at lawyers, when 
there are so many distinguished ones in the House. The legal pro¬ 
fession has given some of the best minds and some of the greatest 
patriots to our country. I myself started life in very legal surroundings. 
My grandfather, himself a lawyer of repute, attracted many luminaries 
to our house. But, over the years, one heard fewer arguments of 
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jurisprudence and more and more about the problems the people^ 
the reality of the situation in which they found themsdves, wlifch was 
very far from the law as seen by lawyers. So, Shri Manoharan and I 
have at least ooe thing in common, which is that neither of us is a 
lawyer. While he was daring enough to venture into the sphere of 
law, I shall keep aloof from it. But I should like to answer only one 
point which does not strictly come into this debate but which he men- 
tioned, namely, the question of Centre-State relations and especially a 
phrase which he used when he said that every State must be an equal 
partner. I should like to assure him that every State is an equal 
partner. Today, whatever inequality there exists is due to many rea¬ 
sons; it is not due to the Centre or the attitude which the Centre takes. 
In the eyes of the Central Covcrnmeni, every State is equal and the 
Centre does its very best to give fair treatment to every single State, 
and we shall continue to do so. Naturally, we are always open to 
suggestions and we always discuss matters about which a State has 
any grievance; and this discussion is a continuing one. There is hardly 
a day when we do not have a visit from a Chief Minister or some 
ministers or officials from ooe State or another over some real or not- 
so-real grievance. 

During this debate, it was interesting and educative to listen to our 
constitutional experts. But as a non-constitutional expert, as a non- 
lawyer, 1 must say that it seems to me that the question at issue is not 
merely a legal or a constitutional one. The constitutional amendments 
which wc have introduced embody and reflect the urges of our people. 
For some time there has been a dehberate inflation of fears which to 
me seem to be unreal. A controversy has been ^nerated as regards 
the supremacy of Parliament against the supremacy of the Constitution 
as if these two were distinct concepts, mutually exclusive and even 
perhaps antagonistic. Those who describe the issue in this manner 
conveniently forget that our Constitution was drafted on the funda¬ 
mental assumption that our people owed unalterable allegiance to the 
principles of democracy. Ibis faith in our people permeates our 
Constitution. 

Several Hon, Members have spoken of the confrontation between 
Parliament and the judiciary. There need not be a confrontation, and 
I think that to create an atmosphere of cemfrontation does not do us 
much good. 1 do not think that there is any real confrontation either, 
because each institution has its assigned place and role. We all know 
that there can be no third chamber and that no Constitution can be 
frozen into a static mould. 

^What do we see when we look at the world around us 7 It would 
not take us long to discover that many an mstitutioo has collapsed, 
many a Constitution has been scrapped because it ceased to be an 
effective iostnuneot for orderly change. That our GmstituCion and 
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our democratic institutions have survived, when all around us there is 
a climate of tenston and violence, is a tribute to the faith of our people 
in democratic ideals and also to the flexibility and responsiveness of 
our Constitution and our political institutions to the urges ot our people. 

While introducing this Bill, my colleague Sbri H. R. Gokhale spoke 
of the arguments of those who opposed this Bill as being based on fear 
and nervousness, not on facts. I should like to dispel that fear gnd 
nervousness in the minds of our minorities insofar as their rights are 
concerned. I believe that protection to them can be guaranteed only 
by this Parliament. Mere constitutional devices cannot 9 Ve guarantee. 
History is replete with examples of constitutions being overthrown or 
thwarted. Therefore, a wider and deeper democracy, a wider and 
deeper commitment to secularism is a more durable guarantee of the 
rights of our minorities. My endeavour has been not to defeat parties 
but to educate the public and strengthen the people so that they them¬ 
selves will not permit any curtailment of their rights. The protection 
of the rights of the minorities can be ensured only when the majority 
itself is convinced that its well-being and progress is linked with a 
sense of security amongst the minority cmimunities. In the ultimate 
analysis, it is only a sensitive and strong public opinitm which can 
give real protection to the minorities. 

The major premise of democracy is the will of the people as expres¬ 
sed throu^ Parliament. As Prof. Dandavate said in his excellent 
speech, if our democracy had gone berserk and had become an instru¬ 
ment of oppression, it would have failed and something else would 
have taken its place. If such turbulence were to take place in our 
country, holding the Constitution against the flood waters of right 
reaction or of violent reveriution would not stem the tide. 

Sbri Sbyam Nandan Mishra used a very meaningful phrase: Tf 
liberty dies in the hearts of man*. The same thing has been said in 
the Bible : 'We arc the salt of the earth. But if the salt has lost its 
savour, wherewith shall it be salted T So the strength can only be in 
the people. If we have any strength, we get it from the people and it 
is up to them to sec that wc do our duty by them and fulSl our promises 
to them. 

Some people laughed when Shri Zia-ur-Rehman quoted an Urdu 
verse. But the message was clear and true enough. There is an 
unending attempt by vested interests to divide the people and to mislead 
the minorities. 1 am confident that our pet^le are committed to 
democracy. They understand and respond to the need for a secular 
approach, the need for change within a democratic framework, and 
the need to prevent narrow vested interests|^om obstructing the pro¬ 
cesses oi change. Wc all know that change is a (act of life, whether 
we like it or not. We all know that the subtlest and cleverest arguments 
cannot bind us to the past. 
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^hri H. M. Patel spoke of reasonableness versus radicalism. If you 
look at the drcumstances of life as it is in India, I see no reason in a 
denial of radical cbanse. Whatever is made rigid ceases to be living 
and organic, and many become less and less r^ective of the needs of 
a vital and dynamic people. 

So, what are the choices before u$ ? Can we cling to the status 
quo ? There is a crisis in the social order not only in India but in 
every country of the world, and the choice in every country is whether 
changes can come about peacefully or whether ^ey must be driven 
to violent means. 

A little while ago, when one of our collcagws was speaking, I 
heard several Members from the Opposition say *He is twisting the 
meaning.* I think all those who have read newspapers in the past 
few months and all those who have followed the election campaigns 
know where the twisting has taken place, how everything we have 
said has been twisted and misconstrued. One of the words which has 
lent itself to this misinterpretation is ^commitment*. It is a good word 
and no matter what anyb^y says about it, we believe in commitment, 
and we shall continue to believe in it. I think in today*s world this is 
a word which has great signilicance for the future. 

What are our commitments ? Wc are deeply committed to chanpng 
the condition of living of millions of our people, the vast majority o( 
whom live in great poverty. When we talk of the most urgent problems 
in the country which arc the removal ol poverty and the lessening of 
disparities, our slogans have been made the butt of jokes and of ridicule. 
Any subject, any question, any debate has evoked the taunt, ""What 
about garibi hataoV* Surely, poverty is too agonising a state to be 
joked about except by those who have no idea what it is and have 
no real sympathy with those who live in the state of poverty. If you 
want to look at the question seriously and sincerely, we know that the 
poverty of ages cannot be wiped out in a few weeks, a few months or 
even a few years. Anybody who pretends that he can do so is obviously 
trying to mislead the public. 

We have never said that we can achieve this by a miracle, we have 
never said that it can be done by magic. We have always said that 
certain steps have to be taken, deliberate, determined steps, and by 
those steps we can remove, we will remove, the poverty of this country. 

But this also requires a change in social outlocA. There is talk 
of compensaticM). Even today we have heard some of it. While my 
colleague was speaking, I heard Shri nioo Mody say something about 
chori. He knows that this is a subject about which 1 feel very strongly, * 
and I would like to put my views befott the House as I have put them 
on previous occasions. Compensatim for what 7 When we talk of 
Compensation, it is compensation for land, compensation for a palace 

a big bouse. I should like to ask Hon. Members, what about 
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compensation for injustice? What about compeosation for forced 
labour, for the eviction of landless people, for land unfairly grabbed 7 
What happens when a mill is dosed, its machinery run down, its reserves 
eaten away, even provident funds diverted to private purposes? A 
small man's business is closed and a partner driven to the street and 
other such iniquities of the capitalist system ? 

I remember there is a smdl group of people in Bihar. They ^ 
called Tana bhasats. They are very small in number, simple and 
sincere. They were passionately devoted to freedom and were amemg 
the hrst who came forward in the freedom struggle. The British took 
away their lands and today we carmot give them that larul. These 
people who were given that land by the British regard it as their own 
property and they will demand compensation. Is this the sort of 
compensation that wc should give ? It is the Tana bhagats who should 
get compensation for the land taken away from them. There are so 
many cases like this. 1 do not want to go into the question of princes 
because that is coming up later, but there is plenty to say on that 
subject. Some of it 1 have referred to but there is m<^e which any 
research can reveal. 

We believe that the necessary social, political and economic 
processes which arc invdvcd in chan^ng poverty must be carried out 
within a democratic framework. The vested interests have, as usual, 
raised a hue and cry, either through lack of understanding or deliberate 
mischief. As I said earlier, they have misinterpreted many of the 
words which wc use. I talked earlier of commitment. What I mean 
is that we are committed to the upholding of the freedom of speech, 
of assembly, of worship of every citizen of this vast and varied land. 
Our commitment to secular democracy is non-negodable. Th^e is 
nothing negative in our approach. I am not against a class or a section 
of society. 1 am for the Indian people. 1 know that they cannot be 
strong while poverty is deep and widespread. I know that they cannot 
be united while there are disparities and while all sections, including 
the minorities, do not have a full sense of securi^ and a fidl sense of 
participation in the development of the country. Democracy Is not 
worth much if it does not involve all the people. 

I can assure this House and the country that our ccmmiitment to 
upholding in every possible way the fundamental ri^ts of our citizens 
remains absolute. Even when we speak of imposing certain restrktioDS 
on property ri^ts, our intention is not to abolish property. Only 
where property rights ore in conflict with public purpose the public 
purpose must hold sway. Our people understand this. In the last 
elections every possible attempt was made to scare the pet^le and 
to mislead them into believing that all property would stral^t away be 
taken away. Those u4k> indulged tn such prop^g&oda misca^ulated 
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and underestimated the wisdom of our people* a wisdom based not on 
formal education but on persona] experience. 

Some of us have joked and some have shown temper and some 
have sincerely pleaded their cause, but I would urge all Hoo. Members 
to approach the issues involved in our amendment with calm and 
sober reflection. These amendments have significant social and pditkal 
import which we must try to understand in all seriousness. 

The measures which we have taken and are taking are milestones 
in the progress of our democracy and are intimately related to the well* 
being and progress of millions of our people. They have come to be 
regarded the people as marking a new stage in their struggle to 
build a more egalitarian, more humane, more just society. As dteii 
elected representatives, it is our duty to reflect their urges. It is in 
that spirit that I commend to you the acceptance of this Bill, by 
responding to tlie call of change and the call of the future which has 
streugthened the faith of our people in our democratic institutions 
and in the supremacy of this Parliament which is an expression of 
their will, and also in the sanctity of our Constitution. 

During this debate, there have been many quotations, most of them 
from the United States. In the Oxford History of the Amerkan People, 
I came across an extract from the writings of William Oianning, which 
I should like to share with you. T quote : 

'*There are reasons, in human affairs, of inward and outward 
revolution, when new depths seem to be broken up in the soul, 
when new wants ore unfolded in multitudes, and a new and un¬ 
defined good is thirsted for. There are periods when the principles 
of experience need to be modified, when hope and trust and instinct 
claim a share with prudence in the guidance of affairs'*. 


Need for Unity 


1 HS MONTH OF August has a great significance in the life of our nation. 
Every year we meet here not merely to see each other but to salute our 
flag which is a symb(^ of our independence. It is also a symbol of our 
heroes who laid down their lives for independence and ^ those who 


are willing to sacrifice their lives even today. 

Many of you who have assembled here and miUioas of others in 
their homes, fields and factories today want to know how far the 
country has moved towards its goal and how far from it it still remains. 


Fm ttftBilttloo of ^foch to motfl fraa the raagMrta of Rod Fe*^ Doltal, Ao|UM IS* 1S91 
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Truly speaking, the journey of a country never ends. However fast and 
long we may move, the distance always remains to be covered. 

Many significant things have happened in our country during the 
last year. Pint of all| I must thank you for proving wrong what many 
of us here and abroad were saying about India and its per^le. In the 
biggest election ever held anywhere you have shown that the people of 
this country are fully aware of their rights and their duties. Despite 
many a difficulty, you did not desist from exmising your vote even at 
places where there was risk to life. You did not vote for a person or 
even a party but you voted tor the progressive programmes and 
policies which had been put by us before you. 

Since then, as you know, we have been trying to do things and have 
taken some preliminary steps towards achieving those objectives which 
we bad plac^ before you. Poverty is a terrible condition which brings 
frustration to the people and weakens the country. Therefore, our first 
task IS Co remove poverty. We have to remove social and economic 
disparities to achieve our objectives. As you are aware, we have taken 
some significant steps in chat direction and are striving to remove 
obsCacles in our way. 

In the last session of Parliament we passed a Bill for amending the 
Consdtucioo. This disturbed some people. There was some misleading 
propaganda Co the effect chat the land and other properties of the pco|:^e 
would be taken away. Some members of the minority communities felt 
that their rights might be affected. I have said it before and I wish to 
reiterate my assurance here today once again that we will not take 
away anything from anyone. We only wish that the benefits of affluence 
which some of us enjoy should also accrue to those who have nothing 
so that the strength of the nation grows. There is already a ceiling on 
land which varies from State to State. We hope this problem will be 
reviewed and appropriate action taken to give relief to our landless 
farmers and other weaker sections of the rural community so that they 
too can play a useful role in the life of the community. They have to 
be partners in our efforts to improve life in our villages. There is also 
a proposal to put a ceiling on xirban property. We are, therefore, 
determined to implement our programmes one after the other. S<me 
of these programmes have already been implemented, while others are 
still to be implemented. 

After the General Election, when your representatives assembled htrt 
in Delhi, you had, like us, very high hopes. We diougbt that we would 
be able to make progress rapidly. However, suddenly and for no fault 
of ours, we were burdened with a problem whkh we had never ima^ned. 
But you know that the people ot India have been able to carry many 
burdeiu and will contiiiue to do so in future as well. We know that 
the inner strength that our citizens have, whether they are s<ridiers or 
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civilians, old or young, will ^mablc us lo sunnount all the difficulties 
that may come in our way. 

I do know that quite a few things have happened that have disturbed 
you. At the same time many things have happened that have 
strengthened our hopes. The brave manner in which our people faced 
many difficulties, carrying various burdens and coming to each other's 
help, is a matter of pride for all us. We, as citizens of India, have 
to see that we defend not only our own rights but also the rights of those 
who are unable to raise their voice. This, ob^ously, is not a Govern¬ 
ment responsibility but a responsibility of every citizen. As you know, 
we still suffer from the age-old disparities and inequalities. These 
disparities give us a bad name and weaken the country. 

The removal of economic disparities is, of course, the responsibility 
of the State but it is the people who have to remove social Inequalities. 
The great responsibility <k uniting India and strengthening it lies with the 
people. 

Another problem which we, and particularly my sisters, face today 
is of rising prices. The price spiral affects all ot us and it should be 
our endeavour that the prices of essential commodities remain at 
reasonable level. Why do prices rise 7 Sometimes, when a commodity 
is in short supply, there is a rise in its price and one can understand it. 
But many times when a particular item is taxed, other items which are 
in no way related to it also register rise in prices. Who raises these 
prices and why ? Obviously, they are the unscrupulous dealers. You 
have to be alert and organise yourself to sec that this does not happen 
in your locality. You must realise your respoostbility as citizens whether 
it be about price rise or any other matter. 

As you all know, India has faced many challenges. But the challenge 
that confronts us today is such as has never been faced by any country 
in the world. All these years while wc had been striving to give our 
people their rights, things had been going on just the other way across 
our borders. Elections were held there just as elections were held in 
our country. As in India people there too came out in large numbers 
to vote but whereas wc have been trying to fulfil our promises, a great 
tragedy ha$ happened there. As a result of the atrocities inflicted on 
them over 7.5 million people, many o( them wounded, sick and starved, 
had to leave their homes and take shelter in India. We have always 
kept our doors open for refugees. But they are not merely refugees; 
they are partners in a movement which is very significant. It is a 
movement similar to the one we had in our own country, and also in 
many other countries to secure the rights of the people. We cannot 
ovtrXocA: the heavy price these people from Bangladesh are paying for 
the freedom of tbeii country. 

'We have thus to keep the wider issues in view and surmount all the 
difficulties that may come in our way. We cannot overloc^ the bigger 
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issues just because there are some difficulties. We have to face 
these difficulties and do our utmost to overcome them. We must also 
be aware of the factors on account of which we in this country have 
adhered to the principles of democracy and to our constitution and 
have been trying to give concrete shape to them for the good of our 
people at a time when nations around us have bid goodbye to democracy 

and constitutions. We must continue to maintain our tradition^ values. 

0 

We have to safeguard our freedom and democracy and make them 
really meaningful for our people 

As you know, it has always been our policy to carry our people with 
us. Our foreign policy has always been of seeking peace and friendship. 
We hate war and do not indulge in sabre-rattling. We do not raise 
slogans which can hurt others. It is because we know that the real 
strength lies not in words but in our strengthening the country both 
economkally and politically. This is bow we look at things. We do 
not threaten anyone nor are we scared by anyone's threats. We are 
confident that India can and will face any emergency with courage and 
determination. 

You are aware that there have been floods in some parts ct tbo 
country and severe drought in some othen so that even drinking water 
is not available at %ome places. Despite all this, enough food has been 
produced in the country. There is some shortage of pulses and <»lseeds. 
On the whole, there is no shortage of foodgrains. But we have to feed 
not only our own people. Just now, we are also feeding a large number 
of people from another land. 

Every lover of freedom and of humanity is bound to raise his voice 
against events in Bangladesh. India has to see whether the steps that she 
taJees or the slogans that are raised here strengthen the people of that 
country. I assure you that India and her people will always support 
the cause of freedcHU everywhere. The people of Bangladesh have our 
full support. This is time for us not to feel disheartened, however great 
the crisis. There never was any reasem for feeling disappMted. We 
have proved that we have faith and self-confldence and that we can 
stand up to any crisis, and make whatever sacrifices are necessary. 
There is no reason for us to doubt that we have a bri^t future. 

As we see today, a wave of change is sweeping this country and also 
other countries. No one can remain unaffected by this new wave of 
change. Ihis wave will engulf all of us. However, we do not have to 
fear it because we are swimming ^th the current. In fact, we are gi^ng 
a direction to dus current and we know that we are ready to face 
whatever the future may bring us. 

On this auspicious day our fullest sympathies are vrith those who 
have to undergo suffering either because oi floods or drought or poverty 
or any other kind of injustice. I say to them : Be coungeous a^ lead 
us your band. We will do eveiything to help them and tgke our 
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beloved Indie forward. For all of us this is (he time to be ready to 
face whatever difficulties, sufferings and dangers there may be. 

The pec^e of India may be poor or ilKterate. But this has been a 
land of heroes and such has been its history. There is no reason for 
us to fear <m* to withdraw fr<Mn the path we have chosen. Only one 
thing we have to keep in mind—that we adhere hrmly to our traditional 
policy of secularism. 

Recently, we entered into a treaty with the Soviet Union. Some 
people think that as a result of this treaty there has been a change in 
our policy. I can assure you that there has been no change in our 
policy because it is the ri^t policy. It as not as though we cannot ever 
change our pdicy. But the policy we have so far followed is the one 
most suited to conditions that have so far existed and is based on 
principles that we value most. Today we see that many countries* 
whether they adroit it or not, are inclined towards this pcHicy. In fact, 
for countries like India no other policy can be of any go^. Therefore, 
we have Co stick to the basic values whether they flow out of our 
traditions or from our present-day politics. 

In our day*to-day work we do make mistakes. However, we should 
be hold enough to accept them and always ready to correct them. We 
have made many changes in our policies and would continue to do so 
whenever necessary so that we are able to put our poor people on their 
feet and make India strong. World history tells us that a country does 
not progress through the barrel of a gun. A country makes progress 
only when its people are served well, when they are strong and wben 
the Government is run with their consent 

Whatever our party or political ideology, we should be united for 
the defence, unity and territorial integrity of our country. Today we 
should have only one slogan and that should be ; Let us be one, let us 
be courageous and let us march forward. 

Whether in uniform or without it, all of you should regard yourselves 
as soldiers of the land and be determined to lay down your lives, if 
necessary, in the cause of the country. We are all soldiers today and 
shall fight for freedoni and the advancement of humanity. 


A Grave Situation 

Question : Would you agree that Pakistan is poised menacingly on 
our borders and there have been a number of violations, air and land ? 

PiOM npUM to quaiUodi «t ft fnm CaatotM, Nev DftOd. O cto bftf IS, 19T1 
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If you agree with me, wouid you also consider cancellation of your 
foreign tour ? 

The Prime Minister : The answer is ‘Yes* and 'No*. You all know— 
in fact* we gel a lot of our informatioa from you—that on our borders 
there is a massing of Pakistani troops and threatening noises have been 
made for quite some time now from across the border. But as of now 
my trip stands. * 

Question : When do you propose to declare emergency because of the 
situation ? 

The Prime Minister : I don't know. 

Question : Based on your information from both sides of the border* 
how would you assess the likelihood of war in the near future ? 

The Prime Minister ; Well, nobody can prophesy this. We can only 
say that we have been doing and we will continue to do everything 
possible to avoid an armed conllict. But, as the first questioner said, 
the siluation is a grave one and all along the borders troops have been 
brought closer to the border on the other side, with the result that 
naturally in the interest of our own defence we have to also look to 
our interests. 

Question : May I draw your attention to the interview given by 
President Yahya Khan to a French paper in which he has said that he 
is prepared to discuss with the Indian leaders ? 

The Prime Minister : I have not seen that particular interview. But 
the questiim is: What is there to discuss between India and Pakistan ? 
As you know, (he problem is not an Indo-Pakistan problem. The 
problem is between the military re^mc of West Pakistan and the people 
and the accepted elected representatives of the people of Ban^adesh. 
Any solution which is found must satisfy the peo^e ot Bangladesh and, 
as I said, the people whom they elected not too long ago to represent 
them. 

Question : Would you like to make any comments on the four-point 
conditions placed by the Bangladesh Government for the political 
solution ? you think these cemditions are reasonable for an amicable 
solufioQ ? 

The Prime Minister : The problem is their problem. It is no use my 
commenting on what they say and what they do not say. 

Question : Have there been any suggestions from the great powen, 
notably the US and the Soviet Union, as to bow to meet the present 
situation 7 If so, what is our attitude 7 
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The Prime Minister ; So far there have bees no specific suggeatioas. 
As you know, everybody admires our restraint. But, as I said the other 
day, we get the verbal praise, and the others who are not restrained get 
arms support. 

Question : You just now said everyone admires our restraint. But how 
long are we going to restrain ourselves because 9.S million people have 
come into our country ? Our economy is in the doldrums and the peo¬ 
ple are restive really. 

The Prime Minister : To take the last part of your question first, 1 
think except for a few politicians or parties which are trying to incite 
the people, by and large the pcc^Ie of India are united and I think they 
realise that the Government is tackling the problem in a sober and 
balanced way and the Government will never let down the interests of 
the country or the people. 

Question : During your forthcoming tilks in Washington, would you 
impress upon Mr. Nixon to stop supplying arms to Pakistan 7 

The Prime Minister : Well, I do not know what you mean by the word 
'impress*. Obviously, when one goes to a country, one of the main 
purposes of going and meeting the leaders is to try and give them a 
better understanding of the situation in our country and how we see 
things, because every country secs things from a particular angle. Now, 
those countries that are far off may not have been able to visualise the 
real conditions here. 

Question : As is well known, the signing and ratification of the Indo- 
Soviet Treaty has been hailed throughout the world. How do you 
assess the Ti^aty's contribution to the cnsurancc of peace and security 
in Asia? 

The Prime Minister : I have already exprcs.^d myself on this subject 
many times. Any treaty which is aimed at something positive, that is, 
peace, friendship, co-operation, does create that atmosphere. This 
treaty is not against any country or any region and, therefore, I think 
it has helped to strengthen us and strengthen our friendship. 

Question : It is not yet clear to many in India what exact soludon the 
Government has in mind about the Bangladesh problem. 

The Prime Minister ; 1 do not think these things can be spelt out in 
very precise terms. 

Question : Considering the high cost ot relief {^rations in regard to 
refugees and considering the danger that there may be a very huge 
deficit created, do you think there will be a supplementary budget to 
tax people so that the deficits may be narrowed down and price structure 
may be maintained ? 
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T^b PxiME Minister : Perhaps you are all aware that the Finance 
Mtoistcr had a meeting with the Chief Ministers and th^ tried to devise 
means for further mobilisation of resources. 

Question : You mi^t recall that you had said that within sU months 
the Bangladesh issue would be resolved. Do you think that the period 
is over or would you need more time ? 

TkB Prime Minister : This is one of those typical press misstatements, 
because at no time have I said that the problem would be over in six 
months. When i spoke in Parliament, [ gave a figure that six months 
would cost us so much. That does not at all mean that it will be over 
in six months. I took both the figures of the cost as well as the period 
of six months from, I think, somt team which had come here from 
outside—I forget which it was. 

Question ; Would you like to give a time ? 

The Prime Minister : No. 

Question : Gen. Yahya Khan has been maintaining from the beginning 
that there should be an Indo-Pakistan dialogue. Now, after moving 
the troops to the border, he has in fact created a tension between India 
and Pakistan. Would you say that he is succeeding in his aim of 
bringing about, if not a war between India and Pakistan, at least a 
dialogue ? 

The Prime Minister : This is rather intriguing that you should put 
dialogue and war as almost synonyms, because there is a very great 
difference. As you know, it is wc who have been wanting to say that all 
Indo-Pak problems can be discussed and perhaps suitable sohitions 
found by negotiations and talks. But this does not include Bangladesh 
because that, as I said, is not an Indo^Pak problem. There are many 
other problems which have existed. You know about certain unilateral 
steps which we had taken with regard to the return of cargo and so on 
after the fighting in 1965. But we had no response from them. So there 
are many such pmnts which could have been taken up and \riiich would 
have helped in the normalisation of relations. 

Question : Charlie Chaplin and Aodre Malraux, two great men of 
Europe, have paid rich tributes to you in their memoirs. One of them 
awaits your visit to France. What do you think of Andre Malraux's 
offer to take up arms to defend the cause of Bangladesh ? 

The Prime Minister : Naturally, one can only admire somebody who 
IS moved to action by the situation there. 

Questiw : Pakistan has usually been saying alt Che time that while 
they would like foreign agencies like the UN etc. to be involved in the 
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solution of this pfoblcm, and specially the refugee problem, they allege 
that we have been refusing it. What is your reaction ? Gen, Yahya 
Khan said the other day also that be was willing to involve the UN with 
these operations. 

The Prime Minister : First of all, there is a very great difference as 
to what is happening on that side of the border, that is, in Bangladesh, 
and on our side of the border. We already have ten representatives of 
the UN High Commissioner for Relief. The border and all the refugee 
camps are perfectly open for the Press people and for Members of 
Parliaments who have come from many different countries ranging from 
Japan on the one side through Europe on to Canada, the USA, Latin 
America, New Zealand and the Middle East. All these people have 
visited and are visiting the camps and the borders. Obviously, there is 
nothing that we want to hide or we can hide in the sort of society which 
wc have in India. 

Therefore it is a valid question : Why do we object to the United 
Nations* formally sending observers ? Well, because we see no need 
for them. What is the purpose of their coming here 7 It is said that 
they will come and ^ why the refugees are not returning. Now, it 
seems to me a rather ridiculous question when every day 33,000, 40,000, 
42,000 are coming. This is the reason why they are not returning. 
Quite honestly, if you put yourself in a situation where you have escaped 
to avoid atrocity, to save your life, and sought shelter and are living 
in the most difficult conditions, not at ail in confif<H‘t of any kind. wcU 
you can only go back if you are convinced that the situation bas 
changed. But when more people are coming with the same sort of 
atrocity stories, you cannot possibly go back. 

So, the first thing for the United Nations, if it wants to do anything, 
is to see that conditions are created wjihin Bangladesh which will 
guarantee the return of the refugees in safety and dignity. Then as the 
next step they could approach us and say : '*Look, we have done this. 
Will you allow us to come and persuade your refugees ?’* At this stage 
certainly the matter could be considered. 

Question : With the situation developing as it is today, what would be 
your strategy—defensive or offensive ? 

The Prime Minister : 1 think that strategy is hardly discussed at Press 
Conferences, If you will fwgive me. 

Question : According to newspaper reports the Chinese Prime Cluster, 
Chou En-lai, has said on October S about treaties : *Ta a nutshell our 
position is to take these treaties on the basis of some adjustment.. .we 
are actually accepting these treaties.” Don’t you think that this is a 
definite advancement from the earlier Chinese position ? 
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The Prime Minister : I do not know which earlier Otinese position you 
are referring to, because I think that there has been a very gradual 
ebao^ of atdh^ for quite some time. I do not think that this is a 
sudden spurt. 

Question : Do you think India and China can exchange full-fledged 
ambassadors ? 

The Prime Minister ; There is no reason why they should not. 

Question : When are you going to grant de jure recognition to 
Bangladesh ? 

The Prime Minister : i do not know... When I think the time is 
ripe for it. 

Question : There is a great deal of fear in the West, and possibly in 
India, with armies on both sides, of an accidental war starting. Is 
there any safeguard to prevent an accident like this happening 7 

The Prime Minister : In answer to a previous question, I have already 
said that we certainly do not want to provoke a war or do anything 
because of which a war situation may develop. But this is not a one¬ 
sided matter. As somebody has said, you cannot shake bands with a 
clinched fist. 

Question : Would it help to diffuse the present crafrontation with 
Pakistan if any third country like Yugoslavia tries to mediate 7 

The Prime Minister : On what subject will any country mediate ? 
This is what 1 have not been able to understand. There is a liberation 
struggle in Bangladesh. What is the point of mediating with us 7 That 
problem has to be solved there. We are only concerned because of the 
struggle; because of the atrocities, 13 per cent of the population of 
Bangladesh is now oa Indian soil. 

Question : President Yabya Khan is reported to have offered mutual 
withdrawal of troops from the border. Would you be prepared to accept 
that 7 Or is it the position, as the Defence Minister was quoted as say¬ 
ing the other day, that Indian troc^ will not pull back from the border 
unless the Bangladesh problem is settled 7 

The Prime Minister : It seems very simple and plausible to say that 
Pakistan troops will withdraw. But the situation has not begun a week 
ago. It has been an escalating situation and, as I said, the Pakistani 
forces all along the line, their Hate India campaign, their call for a war 
of "jehad’* on the basis of religion—all these things have to be 
considered. You just cannot ignore them and say : We will remove 
troops. Furthermore, ^kistan’s sort of line of withdrawal is very close 
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to tbe borders whereas oun is very far. 
into considmtion. 


Alltli 


e things have to be taken 


Question : Is there anything that the great powere, the Soviet Union, 
the United States, could do to help soften the tension between this 
country and Pakistan? 

TkE Prime Minister : They can help to solve the problem in 
Bangladesh. 


Question : In view of the threatening posture of Pakistan, what type of 
defence preparedness would you like the civilians to attain? Should 
we not activise the Central Citizens' Council and such other organisa¬ 
tions with a view to galvanising our efforts to defeat the enenues of the 
country? 

Tkb Prime Minister : I already spoke on this question in Simla. By 
the way, the Central Citizens* Council has been in existence and it has 
been working in times of flood or drought or other such calamities. But 
we do need greater discipline amongst our citizens and their involvement 
in whatever is happening. I think that all our people's organisations, 
non-political especially, should help the Citizens’ Council or in other 
ways try to sec to it. The most important thing to my mind is that 
whenever such a situation arises, there are some anti-social elements who 
either try to spread rumours which will lead to a communal situation or 
give rise to hoarding, and these anti-social activities must be dealt with 
very severely. 

Question : Did you have some discussions about your assessment of 
the Chinese situation, the Chinese policy, and what is Pre^denC Tito’s 
assessment of Chinese policy and do you come together on some joint 
assessment ? 


The Prime Minister : [ can only say that our views were broadly 
similar. 

Question : After bearing the recent broadcast of Gen. Yabya Khan, 
do you think he has any chances to attain bis plan for handing over 
power to materialise ? 

The Prime Minister : This is again a question for the people that 
region, but 1 think the setting up of a puppet govenunent is not going 
to be a solution. 


Question : Tbe Bangladesh people have declared unequivocally that 
they want independence and by your answer now it seems that you want 
that Pakistan and Bangladesh have to settle it among themselves. Do 
you think there is a solution possible in this position taken by Bao^adesb 
and Pakistan? 
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The Prime Minister : Even if they have iodependeace, it is a settlement 
with Pakistan. Is it not? That is a different way <rf arriving at a 
settlement, but it is a settlement. 


Question : What is the priority for your Government as far as the 
refugees are ctmcemed 7 Is it to get more aid from the intemadcmal 
coiDmunity or is it to force Pakistan to create pdttical conditicKis so 
that the refugees could return to their homeland ? • 

The Prime Minister : We have asked for aid only because this financial 
burden of looking after over nine million people is a tremendous one. 
But we are <)uite definite in our mind that these people are here on a 
temporary basis. We cannot allow them to settle in India. Therefore, 
the sooner they can go back, the better it is, and we think that the 
sooner they go back, the less chance there will be of any kind of 
conflagration. 

Question : About the assistance wc pve to the freedom-fighters in 
Bangladesh, may 1 take it that it will not be stopped under CRtemal 
pressure ? 

The Prime Minister : The freedom-fighters have many resources. 
There are a large number of Bangladesh citizens all over the world who 
are helping with money and other resources. 

Question : Can you describe to me what kind of gesture Pakistan can 
possibly make as a first step towards reducing the concentration of 
troops on the Indian side of the border ? 


The Prime Minister : The first step is to stop their atrocities in 
Bangladesh and try to create conditions where the elected representatives 
are accepted—the representatives, who were elected perhaps by the big« 
ge$t majority ever in a free election. This election was won under Pre¬ 
sident Yahya Khan’s miJitary regime. So, there can be no doubt that 
it was a fair and free election. I think that that election cannot be 
ignored when you are thinking of any solution. 

Question : Recently certain disclosures have been made in the US 
Congress about some clandestine arms deals between Pakistan and the 
United States. Are you going to take up this issue with America, 
because certain arms have been sent contrary to the embargo and the 
assurance ^ven to the Government of India ? 


The Prime Minister : Such things, if true, are always taken up by the 
Foreign Office. 


Question : The Defence Minister said the other day that if Pakistan 
forces war on us, we will not hesitate to occupy Pakistani territory and 
will stay put. Will you assure the nation that even if there is another 
Tashkent Agreement, we will not do that 7 
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The Prime Mimster : I never answer hypothetical questions. 

Question : In view of the fact that we have taken sufficient steps to 
meet the Pakistani threat^ arc there any indicatioTis in the last few days 
that Pakistan is revising her attitude, that is, President Yahya Khan’s 
interview with Le Monde and the discussions he is supposed to have had 
with President Podgomy in Teheran 7 

The Prime Minister : I have not seen his interview. 1 have no 
indication whether his views are changing. 

Question : There are some misgivings already in the press and in 
political parties that the Indo-Sovict Treaty will lead to some sort of 
curtailment of India’s nuclear development programme. In this 
connection, would you tell us what exactly is the progress in studying 
the feasibility of underground nuclear explosions for mineral 
exploitation, etc.? 

The Prime Minister : Firstly, the two things are not even remotely 
connected You said something that there arc some misgivings. 1 
would like to repeat what I said earlier : There arc no misgivings in 
the public mind. There are some int^r.*stcd newspapers, some 
interested political parties who are trying their very best to spread .such 
j umours But 1 do not think the public of India is going to give credence 
to them. No foic'gn country can curtail any of our programmes or 
prevent us from doing what wj consider to be in the naHonnl interest. 

I have said this 1 do not know how many times and I am prepared to 
:.ay this as many times more as you like and no kind of provocation 
from these parties or these news papers is going to make a difference to 
my language or to my stand. 

Question : May I change the subject 

Thh Primt Minister : That if not my service. The floor is yours. 

Question : In this GanguU episode, will you please tell us who is to 
be blamed more—the Chairman or the Minister ? 

The Prime Minister : There is no question of blame. Obviously, the 
services are there to carry out certain programmes. These arc not little 
empires of people. 

Question : Do you approve of delinking oi Shri Ganguli’s coach at 
Serai RohiHa ? 

The Prime Minister : I am not interested whether it was or was not. 

[ do not know what happened. I am not at all interested. 

Question : There was a headline story that Shri Chandrasekhar’s 
election was a little bit of a setback to you personally. How far is it 
true ? I was not there, 1 don’t know. 
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The Prime Minister : I think you arc fuUy capable of assessing the 
situation without being there. But 1 think that there is no question 
of setback to somebody's personality. [ do not know how you can give 
a setback to a personality anyway, because my personality is in my 
hands. Nobody else can change my personality Wither my personality 
grows or is diminishing depends on my actioas. not on what somebody 
else docs. So far as Shii Chandrasekhar's election is concerned, it y/zs 
a free and fair election. He has won it and we welcome him as a 
member of the Election Committee. 

Question : What steps docs the Government propose to take to check 
the steep rise in prices ? 

The Prime Minihter : There arc two sides—the question of demand 
and the question of supply. On b.Hh .sides, particularly we aie adopting 
policies—fiscal and otherwise—which we hope wilt make some impact 

OirESTioN : Can you not rcsori to price freeze? 

The Prime Minister : The whole question is being gone into in great 
depth in consultation with various people. Slates and so on 

Question : What is your assessment on the geneial economic 
situation in the cuuiihy and the impact ol the refugee problem on the 
fultjlincnl of economic prograinmCH of the countiy—first of all, the 
Fourth Five Year PLin 

The Prime Ministtr : Obviously, the strum on our economy is an 
extremely severe one and we arc tiying our best to see that the P^an 
goj.s thiough. But It is i\ very very diHicult situation. 

Quesiion : Would you meet (he Pakistan President if you could avoid 
war by it ? 

The Prime Minis if.r : You see, [ am prepared to meet anybody if 
thereby something is solved. But here is a question which alTccts some 
other people. It is not affecting India or the Indian people, basically 
1 mean. This is a sidc-cCcct of the problem. You can’t say u will 
solve the fringe of the problem when you arc not tackling the cause of it. 

Question : What can you say about the prospects of ensuring peace 
and justice in the Middle East and IndoOhina ? 

The Prime Minister : In Indo-China the situation is chan^ng. But 
in the Middle East, it remains just as grave and it is ironic that while 
there are so many steps for detente in Europe, the conflicts in Asia 
continue and grow. 

Question : What is the Government’s intention regarding legislation 
about diffusion of press ownership ? Is it likely to come in the next 
session ? 
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The Prime Minister : We cannot say whether it is likely or not, 
because it has to be fully gone into. Some difficulties have bjcn pointed 
out. But Govcrnxnent is committed to doing something about this 
problem. As you know, there has been a great deal of dissatisfaction 
on this account. 

Question : In view of some of the measures you have taken to improve 
the situation regarding science and technology in the country and to 
give employment to techiucians and engineers who arc already 
unemployed in many ca$.:s, would you tell u$ whether the steps are 
adequate enough to ensure technology to grow and solve the 
unemployment problem of engineers? 

Tiir Prime Minister. Nobody has said that the unemployment 
problem will be solved. AH we can do is to take some steps towards 
Its solution 'nuit is, step by step you employ more people and gradually 
the problem is solved. I think that our employment programmes have 
made some impact but it is difficult to have the full pieturc until u little 
latCi' on. 

0*.i| SI ION : is your Government thinking m terms of putting a fj*cczc on 
vvjg:s and income to meet the pnrsent economic crisis ? 

Tur Prime Mini.strr : I have answered this. As I said, we are kxiking 
at ii from all angles as to what is possible and what will help in the 
present si'ualion. 

OiiEsnoN . Now that you arc going on a foreign tour and if there is 
going to be a war against India, would you ^ve an ussurunce that security 
of the country is safe in the hands of the Army*' 

Tub Prime Minis rr.K : The counliy is perfectly safe in the hand> oi 
the Army and, if I may say so, of the people themseIvLS. Our people 
have shown maturity and soundness of attitude which, I think, is rare 
in the world. I think they can be trusted to look aftci this country 
with the help of defence forces and all of us. 

OuKSiioN : Are you going to introduce any legislation on the Monopoly 
Pi css Bill? 

The Prime Minister : There is a draft bill. It is under consideration 
and has to be discussed further. 

Oi^EsiiON : Will you put an end to this speculation about Cabinet 
reshuffle ? 

Thu Prime Minister : I do not think I should deny you that occupa¬ 
tion. You seem to be otherwise not too occupied because this question 
crops UD every month or so. 
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Question : Wc heard about the proposal to bring legislation to ban 
some of the communaJ parties. We would like to know at what stage 
that ii7 

I^E Prime Minister : I myself do not know. 

Question : What is the Union Govenunent's assessment of the military 
chances of the Mukti Bahioi 7 • 

Hie Prime Minister : the Mukii Bahini may not have the military 
strength of the West Pakistam armed forces in Bangladesh. But they 
have with them the entire population of Bangladesh. 1 do not think 
anybody can underestimate the fiame of freedom which is burning in 
the hearts of the East Bengal people. Jiistory has shown that such 
batllcs for freedom muy have a setback hut they aic always won. 

Quesuon : Despite professing dynamic non-alignment, how is it that 
you have not still established full diplomatic relations with North 
Vietnam and the German Democratic Republic? 

The Prime Minister : 1 do not think this is at all involved with 
non-alignment or dynamism of any kind. 1 think we arc very closely 
m touch with b*.H> these counlnci. Wc have good relations with them. 
Wc have a sitndarily of outlook on many questions and our relationship 
has been becoming closer. As to recognition, it again is a question of 
timing. 

Question : I would like to go buck to the Ganguli episode. Do you 
tliiuk that the Union Railway Ministry has handled the Ganguli episode 
the way it should have been handled ? Are you quite satisfied ? 

The Prime Minister : The question is not whether it has been handled 
properly or not. In human relations there always is room for improve¬ 
ment, no matter at what level or at what stage. The whole country 
is facing a very difhcult and grave situation which we have been discussing 
in this Press Conference. Now, this is the time when there must be 
extremely good coordination amongst all the people concerned and the 
Railways have to play a very important part. 

Question : Would you kindly assess your talks with President Uto ? 

The Prime Minister : As you know, President Tito is an old friend 
of lulia, and we have had extremely close relationship with him for 
many many years. We have worked together closely on problems of 
the Qorv-aligned countries, and so any visit of his to this country is 
welcome, and to us is most useful. We have had very friendly and 
cordial talks covering a wide range of subjects and. as somebody has 
remarked here, we, each of us, gave an assessment of our view of 
events as they were unfolding in the work). 
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Question : As regards the draft bill for diffusion of ownership of 
newspapers, is the Press Council going to be consulted before it is 
introduced in Parliament ? 

The Prime Minister : Honestly, I do not know. But even after it is 
introduced in Parliament, there is room for consulution. It does not 
close the consultation. 

Question : What do you hope to accomplish in your talks with 
President Nixon ? 

The Prime Minister : These visits arc not undertaken to accomplish 
anything. You do not have a set goal which you must attain. I am 
going to the U.S A , as to the other countries on my itinerary, in response 
to long-standing invitations. The main purpose is an exchange of views. 
Today the world situation is changing quite fast and I think it is very 
important (or Heads of Government to keep in personal touch with the 
thinking of other leaders and other countries. So far as I am concerned, 
this is my only reason. 

Question : What is the situation on India-Ch»na border? Is there any 
concentration of Chinese troops on our border? My second question 
js : Did you receive any reply from Premier Chou En-Iat ? 

Tuti PKiMh Minister : I have not received any reply and I do not 
till ik there is any great concentration There arc some Chinese troops 
along the Tibetan border. I think this is really the last question. So 
you think deeply before you put it. 

QuE&noN : On the eve of your visit to these countries would you like 
to say, has there been any material change in the attitude of the 
international community in general and the countries you are visiting 
in particular vts^a^vis Bangladesh ? 

The Prime Minister : I do not know what you mean by ^'material 
change'*. I do not think there has been any material change. You 
know war is such a terrible thing that every country would like to avoid 
it, especially since one does not know what it will lead to. There has 
been a tendency lately of fighting, once it began, to go on and on and 
involve more people and more countries also. I am not saying any of 
this will, or even may, happen but only that every countcy in the world 
docs feel chat this is a situation which if it can be avoided should be 
avoided. We entirely agree that everything should be done to avoid 
this situation. But since we are facing the consequences of what is 
happening in Bangladesh, since we have not only the tremendous econo¬ 
mic burden when we are least able to bear such a burden and when 
It is not only an economic question but it is creating other tensions— 
social tensions, political tensions—^in an area of our country which is 
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very scni»Uivc nt the best of (ipk, which Is full of problems at the best 
of lime, we have to view this in perspective keeping in view our national 
interest, the peace, the security and stability of our eastern region. 

Question : Will you tell us about the latest situation on the border ? 
Is it really very very grave? 

Tm pRiMb Minister : I do not know whether you want me to give 
u list of exactly what troops arc ama&scd there. Because, if so, 1 am 
not going to do it. 

Question : TItc High C'omnund of your parly has been bringing about 
certain structural changes in ihc party for the last few months. Tlic 
Assembly elections arc due in March. Of lute, we read reports which 
urc similar to cicvciopmcnts which weic the hallmark in the old party, 
that is. differences tetween this group and that group have already 
started Do you, us the unchallenged leader of the piirty, feel satisfied 
that the paity will be able to put its be^t loot forward within a month 
or so, because the tickets, etc will start in another month ? 

Ttre Prim I Mi.vrsir r Well, as we know, no matter how solid a party 
IS rn any counliy. there are group rivalries, there arc personal ambitions; 
this is just purl political life in a democratic system, i do not think 
that this nccessanly weakens (he paity. I person a Ny huve no doubt 
that the puity will stand solid at the time of elections and will sink its 
difleamccs and that all people will work together, not merely for the 
elections which arc just a mcaas but for implementing the programmes 
and pledges which we have made to our people. 


India on the Move 

It is a plcosuie to be in Belgium and have the opportunity of meeting 
Its leaders. I thank you for your invitation and your gracious 
hospitality. 

My visit to Belgium has rekindled old memories. I was under ten 
when 1 first came here and experienced the thrill of my first flight from 
OstenJ to Dover, and that was an exciting experience. My next visit 
was in connection with a Conference of the International Union of Child 
Welfare. The city was in a festive mood then, for it was the time of the 
great Brussels Fair which was an example of the energy, the 
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organ! sat ion nl ability, the meticulous ness and the sense of purpose which 
have made Belgium what it is. 

The history of Belgium is one of great achievements. The cathedrals 
and noble town halls of the Middle Ages arc part of the world's heritage. 
In later years came the great tapestries, and those immortab of the art 
world—Brueghel, Rubens and Van Dyck. My own discovery of Maurice 
Matcrlinck opened a new world for me. giving insight into the wonderful 
organisation of the lives of insects and arousing my interest in nature, 
winch IS a continuing delight. 

A few months ago, we welcomed Their Majesties the King and 
Queen of Belgium. Their dignity, sincciity and sympathetic understand¬ 
ing made a deep impression on our people. Their visit was brief. But 
perhaps they had a glimpse of what we arc trying to do against 
ircincmious odds. To bring a better life to a country as vast and ancient 
as India, steeped in pover^ and bound in tradition, in a system which 
is perhaps the freest in the world, can never be easy. 

Many have criticised our ways and our endeavours. It was said 
lhai iin people could win independence through non-violent means. 
Yei our leaders* laith in our people provt'd that their way was the right 
one for India Doubts w'crc then exprcs.scd whether India could remain 
united and whether democracy could take hold and survive in an 
undeveloped country where literacy was low. In the fifth elections to 
na Parhamcni this year, 1.52 million people went to the polls and 
exorj!‘*ed their right to \oie, even though in some places there was 
threat of vmlcncc Tliey showed maturity and discrimination. Similar 
doubts weic c.x pressed about the process of dcmiKratic planning. Our 
plans have had their ups and downs, but they have given us direction 
«inil we have moved steadily forward. 

Just I wo or three years ago, foreign experts were prophesying that 
we would never be able to feed our growing population. It was in the 
veiy >ears of unpa'cedented and severe drought that we introduced our 
new agricultural strategy and today in spite of floods in the north and 
drought m the south, wv have produced 108 million tonnes of foodgraizis, 
making India sclf-.sunicicnt in this sphere Our industrial production 
has trebled. In J951. 23 million childam went to schools. Today 
their number is 80 million. We have two-and-a-hal£ million university 
students Unchanging India is on the move. 

Although our achievement has not been insignificani, we arc only 
too acutely aware that we have barely touched the fringe of the problem. 
Ou>* people still live in several centuries and (he poverty of ages cannot 
b** removed in a few years. In our planning wc are endeavouring to 
combine progress with social justice. Tbrough our programmes we are 
attempting to help the weakest in any section, the small farmer, the 
sniiill industrialist, the new entrepreneur, so that little by little inequality 
can be lessened. 
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It is ironic that just when we had at long last reached a point for 
rapid economic advance» suddenly and through no fault of ours, 
a tremendous burden fell upon us. India which is one of the poorest 
countries in the world, has the additional burden of looking after thirteen 
per cent of the population of East Bengal which is now on Indian soil. 
Thus, what was the problem of another country has now been deliberately 
converted into a problem for India. This is not just an econoque 
question. It has deep political and social overtones and is a real threat 
to our security and stability. It is the world's responsibiUty to create 
conditions in which there can be a lasting and acceptable solution. 

I am grateful for the generous gesture which you have just announced. 
Mr. Prime Minister, Excellencies, ladies and gentlemen, I invite you to 
drink to the health and long life of Their Majesties the King and Queen 
of Belgium, to the prosperity of Belgium, to the health of the Prime 
Minister and to friendship and co-operation between our two countries. 


It IS A privilege to come to this ancient and famous university. I 
thank you for the honour you have conferred upon me. 

In its history of more than six centuries, your university has 
embodied the spirit of the Czechoslovak people and left its mark on 
events. We in India have a special affection for the university because 
of its contribution in making India known to Europe. I recall in 
particular the names of two Indologists who taught here—Winternitz and 
Vincent Lesay. Professor Lesny was a friend of Rabindranath Tagore 
and of my father By sending me books on Prague, he aroused my 
interest in your beautiful city when I was a small ^1. I met him only 
once much later and was impressed by his scholarship and his deep 
attachment to the gical human values which transcend geographical 
boundaries and the limits of time. I hope there are many in 
Czechoslovakia who still nurse friendship for a country which is 
geographically far and so different from your own. 

I first came to Czechoslovakia with my father in my student days 
during one of the dark periods of European histoiiy, when the forces 
of evi! were about to invade your land, l^ingiog terror and destruction. 
For me it was a political education, giving me an insight into the 
labyrinthine way of international diplomacy, and acquaintance with 
well-known personalities. I got a glimpse of the manoeuvres bcliind 
the scene which were to influence the geography and the future course 
of history in this part of the world. An important truth etched on 
my mind : How much depends on courage. You regained your freedom 
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through great sacrifices. Not loDg afterwards my own country liberated 
itself from colonial rule. 

India is technologically backward. But it was not always identified 
with poverty. From the earliest centuries the prosperity of India brought 
traders to our ports and its philosophical and sciendfic knowledge 
attracted scholars to our universities. Were you to see the illustrated 
treatise on surgery written by a famous teacher in the University of 
Taxila about twenty centuries you would be impressed by the 
number and variety of the surgic.d instruments which were then in 
use. Scholars from all parts of India came to study Buddhism in the 
ancient University of Nalanda 

India’s riches—the product of its earth and the skill of its crafts¬ 
men—drew Europe to our shores, resulting in a subjugation which 
brought about economic, social and political degradation. Something 
akin to the spirit of the '‘good soldier Schweik” sustained our people 
through the long diflicull years when we pledged to fight for our free¬ 
dom so that the people of India might enjoy the fruits of their (oil, and 
have the necessities or life and full opportunities of growth. 

This darkest period of our history produced an astonishing number 
of great and brilliant men and women m many walks of life—not in 
|v<]itics alone but also in litciaturc, in philosooliy and in social reform. 
These were the stalwarts who led our renaissance, our revolution and 
our libcrntion. 

This year we cclcbrjic the twcntyfifUi anniversary of our freedom, 
yet we fee! that the struggle for the frivdom we had envisaged is not 
\ct over. We h*ive still to ovcrcom: the economic and cultural conse¬ 
quences of colonialism. The necessities of life and full opportunities of 
growth have still to reach every section of our society. 

TJicse have been years of travail but hy dint of hard work and 
determination we are attempting to benefit from modem knowledge 
without losing our distinctive personality or diminishing that which has 
given Indian civilisation its amurtng strength and continuity over 
thousands of years. During these years we have laid hnn foundations 
lor progress. 

Can you imagine the magnitude of the task of improving the levels 
of living of S50 milHoa people and the scale of the effort required? 
But through our plans of economic development, we have faced this 
very challenge. In this task of transforming cnir subsistence economy 
into a modern economy, we have piofited from the skill and knowledge 
of Czechoslovakia in machine-building and machine-tool making. 

I do not wish to dwell on the vast changes which have been effected 
in India during the short period of 25 years of our independence, but 
would rather speak about the ideas and values which we cherish. Being 
human, we may not alwa^ be able to live up to them, and when we 
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full below standards, we have a sense of guilt, but these ideas remain 
our inspiration. 

Tolerance has run like a thread linking the different phases of our 
civiliz'.Uiun. By tolerance we mean the acceptance of reality in its 
manifold forms, a distrust of ovcr*simpi location, a respect for other 
pcopL'^s beliefs, indeed, a recognition of the right of all living beinp to 
their place in the universe. For us there can be no true progress .if 
we are alienated fiom this tradition. These must be the roots of our 
development. 

Our concentration on the welfare of our people has not been without 
interruption. Four times in the fast 25 years, we have been invaded 
and forced to defend our freedom, and to divert a larger share of our 
national income from development. Pressures have been exerted to 
involve us into other pcoplc^s quarrels. But we have kept aloof from 
tlicsc confrontations and have ourselves remumed in the camp of peace 
seeking friendship with all countries regardless of their attitudes and 
systems of Government. 

Our struggle for frevdom was distinctive in many ways. It 
contributed a new dimension to contemporary thought. No nation can 
live by the eX|HTicncc of others Sterne ideas must be borrowed, but 
if they are not fused w«th a nation's own ideas and adapted to its needs, 
they will remain lifeless appendages We adopted the concepts of 
nationalism, lationuf progress and socialism fiom European thought, 
hut Mahatma Gandhi. Rnbmdrannih Tagoic and Jawahnrlal Nehru 
rcinicrprcted them in oui own idiom and remoulded them in the light 
of India's long historical experience and philosophical exploration. The 
major achievement of these men. so different in temperament but so 
united in their purpose, was to release nationalism from chauvinistic 
limitations and to raise socialism above doctrinal particulars. 

Our philosophy accepts the equality of all individuals but in actual 
fact, over the centuries, our society became rigid and stratified, not 
only denying equality but introducing certain customs which were 
barbarous «and inhuman. It was natural that our national movement 
should be part of a social revolution in which there was systematic 
assault against all such evils. By giving life to the aspirations which 
had lam dormant in the hearts cit people. Mahatma Gandhi was able 
lo convert millions into active partnership in the freedom struggle. The 
participation of women in large numbers and at all levels paved the 
way for their position and contributed to public affairs in post- 
independence India; Mahatma Gandhi became the symbol of the urges 
and limitless energy of our nation. He was the crest of the wave but 
the people themselves were the wave. The idea of non-violence was 
not unknown m the world but it was the genius of Mahatma Gandhi 
which gave it life and translated an abstract principle into a powerful 
political weapon. 
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'Many in our country and in other parts of the world doubted the 
ability of a suppressed people to fight imperialism by non-violent means. 
In our circumstances it was the only way. We proved that a people's 
best weapons arc its determination and unity. 

After the attainment of freedom again there were people who 
doubted the successful working of our political system in a country 
so vast and varied, and the consolidation of unity with so many 
religions and major languages. We feel that our diversity adds to the 
richness of our cultural life and is an added source of strength to our 
unity. We have found that the best way of keeping together different 
segments of society and of countering centri^gal pulls is by the 
willingness to sit together to discuss problems and to remove basic 
causes of suspicion or fear. 

There have been many prophets of doom. They forecast that we 
would not be able to work planned development in our kind of system. 
But three Five Year Plans have been completed and we are about to 
complete the fourth. European experts predicted that we would not be 
able to feed our growing population and that there would be dire 
famine in the early seventies Those were the very years when we 
achieved iccord harvests and sclf-sullicicncy in cereals. 

These experts and others have l>ccn wide off the mark because 
they try to explain cvciy society from the European point of view and 
have tried to fit India into their preconceived theories and models. 
They do not take into account the extraordinary resilience of our 
pLoplc and their deep reserves ol faith and fortitude. 

We in India have consciously attempted to avoid an extreme 
position, we have to take note of the many varieties of every situation, 
the nuances of shading in the chairoscuro We try to keep in mind one 
of the greatest truths proclaimed by our foicfathcrs : that truth is one 
but the wise describe it as many. This belief that there can be various 
paths to reality is the bas's of our policy of co-cxjstence. Every 
nation should have the right (.> follow its social system and must make 
allowance for the right of others to follow the truth as they envisage it. 

A large number of countries in Asia and Africa as well as from 
other parts of the world, have adopted a foreign policy similar to ours, 
subscribing to peaceful co-existcncc and non-alignment with blocs. It 
is now more clearly appreciated that world order depends on co¬ 
operation and on the recognition that every small country has equal 
rights and that the world is larger than the largest nation. 

The size of a country is not impoitant. A small country was once 
able to overrun us. There are examples of small countries successfully 
jcsisting and thwarting the will of mighty powers. A classic example 
of this is the struggle of the Vietnamese people, which has demonstrated 
th.: limitations of power. We have the greatest sympathy for the agony 
of the people of Vietnam and admiration for their unparalleled heroism. 
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NcJror to us» sacrifice and suffering conquered brutality and expression 
in tne emergence of Bangladesh. Every country must have many shin¬ 
ing examples to show that the spirit of man is unoniquerable. 

In the long perspective of history» the descriptions “affluent** and 
' backward*’ do not make material difference. Man is not just statistics 
nor can a nation be assessed by figures of per capita income and 
number of cars per population, for these do not ^ve the true picture of 
pro^zress or of the fundamental changes which are taking place. 
International averages may often be irrelevant to the specifics of local 
situation. India should be judged not by the living standards of 
affluent countries but by what she has been able to achieve and by the 
size and temper of the struggle she is waging against tremendous odds. 
We are concerned not merely with material goods and services, urgent 
as they arc, but also with the quality of the men and women who will 
use them. 

Quality is not to be judged by wealth or rank or the present 
conception of efficiency, but by the quality of the mind, its sweep of 
comprehension, its depth of compassion—by its maturity and sense of 
responsibility, In the midst of vast changes which are taking place 
jn our own contcmporaiy world, when science and technology arc 
stretching man's reach to the moon, there is an uneasy feeling that 
Ignoring the experience of the past years and the increasing evidence 
of restlessness we may once again continue along what seems to be 
the easier course of a onc-dimcnsional economic material advance. 

1 sincerely hope that as ccntuiics-old centre of learning, this great 
university will send into the wide world, men and women imbued with 
the spirit of humanism dedicated to the unceasing quest for knowledge 
and undci standing; inspired to fight injasticc and always to hold nioft 
the biiimcr of the brotherhood of man 


Indian Democracy 

I AM GI.AD to have this opportunity of addressing such a dbtinguished 
gathering which includes many specialists on India. I am conffning my 
remarks to one theme—Democracy in India. 

During our struggle for independence, it seemed that freedom itself 
would be fulfilment. But when we achieved it, we knew that every 
compictio*! is a beginning. For us, this was the start of a great experi- 
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ment in the creation of democracy in an ancient, complex and vast 
country. 

The story of Indian development is not without significance for the 
rest of the world. How could it be otherwise when it encompasses 
the aspirations and struggJes of over 5S0 million human beings ? 
Political theorists with their neatly labelled indices have sometimes 
spoken of democracy in India as a tutilc quest. To them democracy 
could only be a two-party system worked by those who were educated 
in a particular way. Perhap:; as advanced people of the West of a 
generation ago had protested tliat the ct^onial countries were not 
ready for freedom, so it was said that the unde redeveloped societies 
of Asia and Africa were not ready for democracy and could achieve 
order only under dicutorship of some kind or at most a controlled 
or guided democracy. Can democracy be guided any more than 
freedom? h not guided democracy a contradiction? Perhaps these 
questions arc irrelevant for it now seems that in some countries the 
word ^Democracy' was used as a shield for reaction and the subversion 
of Irecdom. But we did take democracy seriously. To us it conveyed 
the equality of all people to participate at every level in the functioning 
of Government. 

In the choice of political lastitulions, it is not inevitably the past 
that is decisive, but the changing conditions of the lives and attitudes 
of people and the capacity of those who are in positioas of leadership 
to involve the largest number of people in the political process. 

The British ruled over as for two hundred years. Little did those 
early colonizers realise that along with their flag they brought the 
seeds which would destroy their rule. Macaulay, who pleaded so 
passionately for western education, did not quite foresee that he was 
undermining the edifice be was so anxious to perpetuate. The nine^ 
tee nth and twentieth centuries brought ancient India face to face with 
the impcrntives of the contemporary world. And we quickly absorbed 
all that was relevant and significant m Bentham and Mill, in Rousseau 
and Voltaire, down to Marx and Weber. All this was grafted onto 
the Indian ethos. We then had Tagore^ Gandhi and Nehru, to mention 
only a few. 

Our democracy is dedicated to planned economic development, the 
peaceful transformation of on old social order and the uplifting of 
millions of people from conditions of social, economic and technological 
under-development. Thus, what we are attempting in India is not 
mere imitation of the Westminster system but a creative application of 
meaningful democracy to the vastly different economic and social 
problems of India. 

'Democracy was not entirely new to India, for its roots could be 
found also in our old panchayat system. Hiis system probably came 
into being because the village and the people were too distant from 
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the centres of political power. Today this ancient institution has been 
transformed into a new organ of self-government at district and, what 
wc call, block levels as a link between the Government's programmes 
and the people. 

The concept of the rule of law and the British pattern of 
administration may have helped to keep order in the country, but much 
m these institutions has remanud static and without changes. They 
are becoming stumbling bliKks to democracy and to progress. 

There are forces in our society, as m others, which pull in opposite 
directions. The competitiveness of democracy and of contemporary 
living seems superficially soaictimes to have strengthened the hold of 
caste, religion and re^on, and these are now exploited foi soc»ul and 
economic gain. But this is u passing phase and these differences 
cannot weaken India's luiidamwntal unity or the basic sense of 
Indianncss which is a powerful binding factor. Paradoxical though 
it may sound, wc bclicv^' that the functioning of democracy itself 
can remove these obstacles on the dciuoeiatic path. 

Education has expanded tremendously 1'oday the number of 
children m schools has gone up from 2.1 4 million in 1951 to 83 
mill ion. Hut I am sorry to say that wc have not done as well as wc 
should have in onr piogrammcs for aJuh literacy. Without being 
able to read, n peison s woild is a limited one. for he cannot share the 
knowledge and companionship that come with books Wc must, and 
wc arc, doing more for piimary education, io strengthen secondary 
education and for adult literacy programmes. 

At the same time I cannot agree with the common belief in the 
West that literacy by itself gives greater wisdom or understanding. 
Our people, illiterate though they may sometimes be, arc the inheritors 
of an ancient culture and philosophy, which have sustained them 
through the vicissitudes of their long history. Indian voters have 
shown cxtiaordinary insight and understanding of what goes on around 
them. If some are misled by false propaganda or diverted by irrelvant 
factors their number is not larger than those of their literate—even 
educated—counterparts in other countries. The Indian voter knows 
where his interests he and has e.xercs/d his right to vote with great 
political sophistication in spite of the competitive political platforms 
of numerous parties, even in the face of threat, and violence. It is 
because of this basic soundness of our people that democracy has 
taken root in India. 

Long before Independence, the Congress party had committed 
itself to certain programmes. Indeed our leaders had made it clear 
that we were hghling -not only against foreign rule but against all that 
was evil io our society, against injustice and poverty and social 
inequality. Our system must, therefore, eater to the genuine needs 
of ordinary people without neglecting the long-term development of 
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the country. Deveiopment adds a new dimension to the challenge 
of democracy. • 

Three distinct streams of thought have combined to produce what 
might vaguely be called the Indian appioach to democracy. There 
is a stream, of liberalism and parliamentary democracy, which emerged 
out of the British system—parliamcntury institutions, political parties, 
free elections, fundamental rights and freedom, the rule of law etc., 
of which formed the political cere of our democratic system. Parliament 
is the commanding centre of our political system, and Government’s 
responsibility to the legislature at the Centre and in the States is 
bjyond dispute. 

In modern society, freedom cannot be the unrestricted play of 
individualism nor the apotheosis of private interests and private 
enterprise us against social interest and the public good. Freedom 
lies in a delicate and continuous balancing of the rights of the individual 
with the rights of society. Our ConstUulion and our actual political 
practice provide a larger degree ot freedom than is obtained anywhere 
else in the world. We stand for the freedom of the Press, but we 
do not accept the proposition that the freedom ot the Press means the 
freedom of industrialists to own thj Press, or that (he light to property 
should :iKo stand in the way of progcx^ssivc and necessary social 
legislation to lessen glaring inc.:|iMlities of wealth and bring the reality 
of economic freedom to larger sections of the pi^pulution. We have 
taken action to eliminate these amimalics We have sought to amend 
the Constitution in o.dcr to give substunec to democracy. 

The second majoi stream js that of socialist thought with emphasis 
on siKial democracy and economic plan inn;’ and development. Our 
nationalist movement hud interpreted political independence and 
democracy in terms of the welfare of the common man. After 
Independence, this interpretation became the predominant content of 
our democratic system. Indeed, the cntiic apparatus of democracy 
is geared to .social and economic development. In Buropc, democracy 
as we know it followed the Industrial Revolution. In India democracy 
with its freedom and pressing popular demands came first, and the 
process of industrialisation, economic development and major welfare 
schemes have to be operated in the face of diverse and contradictory 
pressures. 

This baffling combination makes our task, more difficult and 
because of the absence of organised propaganda, our achievement 
appears less spectacular than the accomplishment of others different 
methods. But we think that we have gained something in the longer 
run, not so much in glittering material terms but in terms of human 
values gained, in terms of human sufferings avoided, and in terms of 
the enduring and harmonious development of the individua] and the 
society. I do believe that real and lasting social transformation, 
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encompassiog attitudes of mind and ways of living of mil lions of people, 
can be effected only by peaceful means. 

*The third stream has emanated from Mahatma Gandhi and his 
philosophy of non-violent revoluti<m. The impact of Gandhian 
thought and method on democracy in India is indirect and impalpable, 
yet subtly pervasive. It has supported and enrkhed India. This 
wliole cEperiment, this endeavour to combine freedom^ social!sin» and 
the methods of peace in an immcoselj complex situation is taking 
place in India not in iscHation from the rest of the w<xld. but in the 
midst of international co-opcration and in the glare world*wide 

publicity. International co-operation ia a constituent clement of India's 
effort in building a progressive economy and a democratic society. 
This is why ever since our independence we have put forward the 
idea of world peace and world co-operation as an enlightened national 
interest of India. 

Wc believe in and we have strictly adhered to the principle of 
non-interference. But can this be one-sided? Today there Is inter* 
fcrcnce in our affairs, and the stability, progress and security of our 
country are gravely threatened. As u result of the tragic events in 
East Bengal, nine million people have poured into our territory, 
creating u situation which seems to surpass the convulsions of Partition. 
The crKK in Pakistan is a deep one and the spectre which haunts that 
unhappy country cannot be exercized by the usual recourse to blaming 
India. Two questions arise. First, whether religion by itself can 
form the basis of a nation-state in our times, especially when the 
sttKc machinery is impervious to the ordinary laws of political deve¬ 
lopment and cultural aspirations. And secondly, whether some action 
other than that of the bayonet is not necessary to win loyalty. We 
in India are restrained and calm tn the face of threat and provocation, 
but wc are bound to protect the interests of our country. 

No country, least of all ooo as vast and varied ns India, can be 
classified under one label or another. It seems to me that even those 
who claim expert knowledge of India are often wide off the mark in 
their assessment of Indian events. 

Many specialists tend to fit facts into a preconceived framework 
of theory about caste and models of development which have little 
relevance to reality. Even in Britain which has such close historical 
ties with us, there is a wide gap in the understanding of the forces 
which have shaped our recent history and which art inffuencing us 
today. To have a wtxthwhile dialog such an understanding is vital. 
Britain and India must both replace the old myths by a more rational 
approach. Given the necessary intellectual efforts on both sides. I 
am confident that India and Britain can have creative and purposeful 
relations. It is the hope of bringing about such relations that brings 
me to London and to this Institute. 
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Unity in Diversity 


HIS ts A very awe-impiriDg moment for me because I have never 
spoken in a Cathedra] before. And the audience is so mixed diat it is 
difficult to know just what to tell you about India. Obviously those 
who have come from India and have some basic knowledge about 
what is happening there would^ like one kind of speech and those 
perhaps who are not so closely in touch would like another kind. 
But even those who are from India may not have been in touch with 
what has been happening there since last year. 

You all know that India is a very ancient country. Although 
since our Independence wc have been trying desparately hard to 
modernise our society, we still live in several centuries and there are 
many different levels of development in different parts of the country. 
We have a hi^ly developed society such as tlx^ of our scientists, 
those who work in the holds of atomic energy and alongside we have 
tribal societies who still hve in another a^. But all these and many 
different people in between arc what go to make the Indian Nation. 

Sometime people who live far away whether in the United States, 
in Europe or other parts of the world think that merely because we 
have several religions or sixteen languages or other points of difference 
between us our unity is threatened or there is some danger to it. But 
this is not true. Wc have great diversity but wc have equally great 
unity. In fact, we feel that It is the very diversity of the country 
which gives strength to its unity. There is, or rather I would say, there 
always has been a basic unity; there has been a basic feeling of Indian* 
ness which joins together Indians of different religions and different 
languages and even different races. 

Today the unity is stronger than ever before because today’s unity 
is caused by our democratic functioning. In India democracy does 
not mean merely giving a vote once in five years or whenever there 
are more elections in between. It means trying to participate in what 
is happening in the country. 1 do not claim that everybody is partici- 
paUng today but it is our effort that our society should be such that 
all sections of the people would have the opportunity to participate. 

Now obviously, this can take place only with some of the basic 
problems, the basic difficulties which face the people, are solved. 
India’s major problem which has been there for centuries, and remains 
today, is the problem of poverty and of economic inequality. We 
fee] that democracy cannot be real for our people unless poverty is 
lessened and that is why we say that we are a secular socialist demo¬ 
cracy. The word ’secular’ does not mean that we are anti-religion. 
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On the cootraryi it means that the State has equal respect for all the 
reli^OQS the country and that a citizen has equal rights regardless 
of his religioiL The State as such does not have a religicMi of its own. 
Obviously it cannot If a State has a religion then those who did not 
belong to that religion would not feel that they were equals. Similarly 
in the economic field, we believe that it is only through socialism that 
we can bring about that sort of equality which is essenUal to a real 
democracy. * 

'Today under our Constitulion ^ citizens are equal. But we 
know that, in fact, it is not so. A person who is poor although he 
has the same rights, in practice he cannot enjoy those rights. He does 
not have the same ri^ts, he does not have the same education, he 
does not have the same nutrition, he docs not have the same employ* 
ment opportunities and he docs not even have the same rights legally 
because the other person can employ a far better lawyer and so on. 

Wherever there is such great inequality there is bound to be tension 
in society and that is why in order to make our democracy meaningful 
to the people, in order that there should be a sort of peace which 
wjU allow fast economic progress, we have to fight with poverty. But 
our way has been a democratic way and a peaceful way. We think 
that the changes which must come and which will cmne whether wc 
want them or nut should come peacefully. Either we help to give 
direction to the changes or the changes will come in spite of us and, 
therefore, they may come violently and they may cause a great deal of 
disruption. Now, any kind of change docs create difficulties for 
somebody or other—even the smallest change. It is tot society to 
have the strength to get over these difficulties in a friendly way and 
in co-operation with each other. Our way of bringing socialism is 
not to have a uniform pattern, it is certainly not to compel people 
to do anything. It is not even to take away things from those who 
have but we do have rules and regulations to see that those who have 
do not increase their economic power at the cost of others. 

Perhaps you heard of the violence we had in some parts of the 
country. You may also have heard of the word Naxalite which is 
what we use for some of our extremist elements. How did this grow? 
Because in many parts of the country there have not been proper 
land legislation and where there is legislation it had not always b^n 
implemented. So. in one part of the country certain extremist polidcal 
elements, who are able to exploit the feelings of the people—and in 
this area there happen to be rather backward tribal people—^lead these 
tribal people, attack the landlords of that area with bows, arrows 
and spears, kill them and occupy their land. Now that is one way 
of doing things. The other way is that we see that there is injustice 
and, therefore, we have such laws to say that each person can own 
not mote than a certain area of land or urban property or whatever 
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it is. Aod so certainly a person suffers a little bit but he does not 
really suffer that, because even within that limit he is very well off. 
And this is the price we pay for peace and ecooomic development 
and we all know the experience of this country and of other countries 
is that it is only when opportunities are spr^ out amongst people 
that society itself can be strengthened and these tensions are lessened. 

We speak of freedom and of democracy but these words today 
do not mean just what they meant some years ago. Pot instance, 
when the word democracy first' came into being it did not mean that 
everybody had the right. It meant that there were a few privileged 
people who ha<t the right and the vast majori^ of people who did 
not. But through the ages the meaning of the word changed and no¬ 
body today will accept that limited meaning and today all the protest 
movements in the w^ld are because some group or the other feels 
that those pcofrfe, whether they are black or brown, whether they are 
women or young people, are not enjoying their rights which should be 
theirs under democracy. This is why these protest movements begin 
and gather strength. So, in India we are trying to evolve a way in 
which we can change the society so that little by little those who have 
been under-privileged through the ages arc able to be equal citizens. 
Firstly, 1 think this is necessary for human dignity, for democracy, for 
freedom. But apart from that, from the very practical point of view 
it is equally necessary. Because if it does not happen then there will 
be tension and nobody will be able to prosper and will not have the 
kind of stable society in which there can be economic progress. 

India has in the past years progressed a great deal. From 
Independence right up to 1962, our progress was quite spectacular. 
In 1962, we had a conflict on our borders with China and our attention 
was diverted from development to defence and a lot of money vriikh 
should have been used for very essential roads^ schools and other 
items, was used to strengthen our army because uptil then we had 
just not given a single thought to the defence of the country. 

In 1965, we had another conflict, this time with Pakistan and we 
had barely recovered from this heavy expenditure when we had terrible 
drought For three years it hardly rained and suddenly we were faced 
with near-famine conditions. But it speaks the courage and endur* 
ance of the people and their will to co-<^rate that even thou^ the 
situation was so dark we were able to prevent death throu^ famine. 
Of course, the United States helped a great deal, other countries helped, 
other voluntary organisations helped and this is the period in which 
we were able to initiate our new strategy for agricuiturc. In those 
days I came to the U.S.A. in 1966 and the main question asked was ; 
*Can democracy survive in India 7 Can you possibly feed this growing 
population 7* Afterwards we even saw headlines: 'Can India 
survive ?’ You all see that India has survived, democracy has streng- 
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thened greatly and today cmr production of cereals like wheat and rice 
is fuiiy adequate to feed our entire population as well as to have buSer« 
stock in case future needs. 

But, of course, the situation is never so simple and we now have 
a new sense of security. Our agricultural productiem, as I said, is very 
good. Formerly, we were paying attention merely to what people 
would eat. Now we are able to do research in other farm projects 
which are called *cash crops'. ^ * 

In industry also, our production has trebled. The number of 
children going to school is now very much greater—about 80 million. 
Our experience has been that every problem solved means a set of 
new problems, sometimes the same in diRerent shape and sometimes 
quite different one. Now because education has expanded and industry 
has not kept pace, we have a very serious problem of what we call 
the educated unemployed—young people with degree and not enough 
jobs for them. Some of the fault is of our education because it is of 
such a general nature that our young people are not really prepared 
to face the challenges of the contemporary world. And also, most of 
them would like to have a secure job whereas gradually they must 
be much more resourceful, take initiative and try to tind, make oppoitu- 
niucs and openings for themselves. 

Today we sometimes have many areas where there is shortage of 
teachers, of doctors and even of engineers and at the same time there 
are engineers, doctors and teachers who arc unemployed because many 
ot our young people do not want to go to the villages or to the moun¬ 
tains or to the forest areas. So, many conflicting situations have exist¬ 
ed, but 1 have no doubt that this is a part of the phase of development 
through which we have to go and just as wc have been able to solve 
other problems these problems will also be solved. So far as employ¬ 
ment 15 concerned we have what we call crash programmes—that is, 
we give top prionty to certain schemes. They are not going to employ 
everybody but even if it makes a small dent in the number of unem* 
ployed we feel something has been achieved. So, India is going ahead 
m every direction. 

Our last elections have given the country a new sense of unity, 
a new sense of cohesion and a new direction. What was extraordinary 
about these elections was not that a political party won a big majority 
but that the ordinary pcoplc^^pcople who had never bothered about 
politics, people who had not voted sometime in earlier electioas— 
took this as their campaign. We bad many young people who worked 
all day in factory or in office or somewhere else anu who gave us 
their mite. They would come straight from work and come to the 
party office, work till one o*clock, two o*cIock at night. We had 
many people like taxi drivers, truck drivers, scooter driven who either 
gave free service to our workers or helped in sonse other wgy. So, io 
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a way the whole population became iovdved and this shows that at 
a time when there was tremendous propaganda against us^ because 
some of the biggest money powers were against us and a lot of money 
was used against us—peo[4e in India made up their own mind about 
what they thought was the right direction and they were not put off by 
threats or even in some places by violence. So this is what shows 
that democracy is strong and pec^Ie have faith in their own capacity 
to do things and to solve probfems. 

'Now, today the crisis is quite a different one. It is not a usual econo¬ 
mic crisis or a political crisis or even a social crisis. It is a crisis for 
which we are not at all to blame. We have no hand In it. We had no 
warning that such a situation is going to arise. Across our borders, 
just as we had elections, elections took jriacc and just like in our 
country the majority voted for one particular party, there also in 
Pakistan the majority—and not only in East Bengal but in the whole 
of Pakistan, both parts of Pakistan, the majority voted for one party, 
the Awami League, and one leader who is SIkIkh Mujibur Rahman. 
But whereas in our country democracy took the normal course and our 
party came into power, there they were not allowed to d.> so. And 
under the guise of negotiations troops came from the other side and 
on 25th of March a reign of terror was let loose as a result of which 
vast numbers of refugees have poured into India, a part of India which 
was most complex from social point of view b^ausc there arc many 
different tribals, there are many small States, there are many tribal 
people. Politically it is an area from which our extremist parties have 
been bom and are active and there is a great deal of violence and in 
this area have come, as I said somewhere, that it is as if the entire 
population of Michigan State was to suddenly come to New York 
State. You can ima^ne the difficulty of coping with it and this is in 
India which is one of the poorest countries of the world. 

So, the financial burden is immense. But we are not really worried 
about the financial burden. When you have been poor and you learnt 
to endure drought, famine and all these conditions, you have the 
strength to bear an extra burden. It is not going to be easy, it is 
going to delay our programmes and our progress but it is something 
that ultimately wc can bear. What worries us is the social and political 
tensions which have come and most of all the fact that for the fint time 
after Independence there is a very grave threat to our securUy, to our 
stability and even to our integrity. Now this is a situation which no 
country can tolerate. We want well-being of our people, we want 
higher standard of living, but we cannot have it at the cost of any 
part of our freedom. So this is a difficult problem we face. 

At this moment I do not know what is going to happen. We have 
done everything possible in the past and we shall continue to do 
everything possible to avoid a conffict—or a great confrootatimi. But 
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in a wzy there is a conflict. There may not be war in the accepted 
sense of the word but we feel there is an aggression on our country 
by the manner in which refugees are coming. The problem which has 
been deliberately created and it seems that one country, a oei^bour 
country has very conveniently solved its own problem and just pushed 
all those people v/hom they did not like, who did not vote for them 
in elections, on to another country. So thereby they solved some of 
their problem by removing these pcr^le bodily and secondly making 
us much weaker because of enormous burden which has come on us. 

Now, in this situation naturally any country would like understanding 
and support. But India is big enough, India is strong enough, India 
is united enough to face its problem on her own. 

I have not come on this trip to ask for help. In fact, even when 
I came in the time of drought I never said that we wanted help. I 
have come, firstly, because in response to a very kind invitations given 
a year ago and also because vast changes are taking place in Europe 
and in Asia and it is important to know what the leaders of Government 
and leaders of important nations are thinking and what their assessment 
of various situations is and also ! would like (hem to know my 
assessment of the situations in my area. I just said that wc think that, 
whatever the hardships, we have been through tremendous sacrifices 
before and we can sacrifice today. But what we would like the world 
to know is (hat what happens to India is not merely of importance to 
India, it is not merely of importance to Asia, we think it is important 
to Europe and to the rest of the wc^ld. It is too large a country to 
be ignored. Today what is happening is that in most countries people 
are still working or thinking along the old line of balance of power. 
When the country was partititmcd into India and Pakistan it was an 
unnatural partition. We knew it was bound to create problems but 
we accepted it because it seemed to be the price for freedom and 
we thought that even if there w«e problems and difficulties, at least 
wc will be able to go ahead and do something for the part that is ours. 
And in spite of grave provocation we have never interfered in what 
is happening on the other side. Our tribals have been aimed and 
trained in Oiina and in Pakistan. They have been encouraged to 
fight and to disturb the peace in our country. We did not complain 
to any other nation. We dealt with these problems on our own and 
we have solved them ont by one by talking with our peo^e, by trying 
to find an answer to their difficulties, not by suppressing them. 

In 1965, how did the war start? We did not start it It started 
because thousands of infiltrators were sent into Kashnur thinking— 
they believe (heir own propaganda—that the people of Kashmir were 
not with India and therefore if people came from PAkhtan the local 
people would help them. But it was not true and to it did not ha^>ea. 
The people, the ordinary people whether they were peasaflta or the 
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nomadic tribes, th^ immediately faced the situation and it is because 
of tlKir help and support that we were able to control the situation. 
In the first week we no army there at all. Having bad the Chinese 
aggression in 1962 all our forces were at that time concentrated on 
Eastern borders. I am giving this ody as an example. They are 
trying to do the same thing this time. We have news from Kashmir 
that there has been some infiltration and we are perfectly capable of 
dealing with it So the war does not necessarily mean that the two 
armies stand opposite and shoot. It is just as much aggression when 
you send people across to disturb. 

Iherc is a situation in East Bengal and we have been told that if 
wc do not ^ve support at all and we do not show our sympathy to 
the people of East Bengal the question will be solved. What is the 
reality ? The reality is that here are a peofrie—75 million people— 
whom we did not encourage at any time, with whom we had no contact 
at ail before this trouble, but today who arc strongly imbued \rith the 
spirit of nationalism because of the difficulties which they have gone 
through, because they proposed various solutions but all these were 
brushed aside and the military regime of West Pakistan thought that 
they could suppress them by sending their army over. Their army 
has been active many months but they haxe not been able Co suppress 
the movement because the guerillas and the base of the guerillas are 
the para-military forces of East Bengal. They are not Indians. The; 
are the people who were there before in East Bengal, and perhaps you 
all know this is the only time in history when the nation is to a man 
united. We boast of our unity in India but wc do not have that kind 
ot unity yet. To a man, from the Chief Justice down to the smallest 
man, they are united. 

Today the guerillas are functioning there. They may sometimes 
come on Indian soil and I have no doubt that they do because we 
have no control over the bender—it is far too big a border. If we 
could have sealed it we would have scaled it off and not allowed all 
these refugees to ccniie. But when I took up this question imth our 
military pec^le they said even if we put the whole army there we 
will not be able to do it The only way you can stop them coming 
is to shoot on tbe fiist sight and obviously this is not something which 
we do. So this is the situation there. The guerillas are supported by 
the entire population inside. Most of the action is not taking place 
near the Indian border, it is taking place in the centre, in the most 
heavily fortified places where there are most concentration ot West 
Pakistani forces. That is where the guerilla action is taking place— 
that is where the local people are giving full support although they 
know that every time there is guerilla action the whole villages are 
razed to the ground. Even then they give that help. There must be 
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something which is moving them. And when a man is moved by this 
sort of spirit there is nothing on earth that can crush it 

We all know through history that men have been killed, men have 
been wounded, crushed and suppressed but the spirit of man and the 
ideas of freedom, of human dignity have never been crushed in the 
history of man. We have been through this in India and every country 
which fought for freedom has been through it. It is this spirit of man 
which has helped man to progress and to rise to new heights. India 
certainly cannot be a party to the suppression of this spirit of freedom 
and human dignity. Nor do we believe that peace can be bought by 
such suppression. Perhaps you can delay freedom but you cannot 
prevent it. 

India believes in facing the reality of any situation. These many 
years wc stood for the admission of China to the United Nations. 
China was not friendly to us. China attacked us but wc kept to this 
position because we felt that facing the reality that China exists, a very 
large area, a very large population, it was unreal to say that it should 
be ignored. And now wc find that the nations—many nations—^who 
were opposed and who blamed us for this policy have today changed 
their mind. So this is a situation where we all must see a reality. And 
only by facing it can wc then try to seek a sdution which will be 
lasting and durable. We feel that no solution can be durable unless 
the people of East Bengal themselves accept it and that means their 
elected representatives. It is not a solution to say that so many people 
who were legitimately elected are no longer members and wc will elect 
new ones. And I believe that 55 or 58 (some such number) have 
already been declared elected unopposed in the place of members 
who arc alive, whose seats are not vacant. Some people may call this 
as a civilian Government but we do not accept and I do not think 
anyone in the world who really wants to face the truth can accept it 
as a true Government which will be accepted by the people and which 
can deliver the goods. So this is a very difikult, complex situation on 
our part of the world. We feel that if anything happens which threatens 
staUIity of India it will affect peace in the whole world. 

You have given me a very patient bearing and I have great pleasure 
to have this opportunity of saying a few words. I bring to you the 
greetings and good wishes of the people of India. They have very 
great friendship for the people of America and I would say that we 
have no animosity even against the people of Pakistan or even of West 
Pakistan, because we feel that by taking a wrong path they are 
jeopardising their own future not just what happens in East Bengal 
but even what happens in West Pakistan. It can only remain strong 
if there is some contact between the Government and the people and 
if the people of the different provinces feel that they also ait a part 
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of development, they have a say in what is happening in the country, 
which they do not so far have. 


One more thing I would like to say. When we achieved freedom 
the struggle was all over the sub-continent. But in India those who 
fought for freedom won the elections and formed the Government. 
But ID Pakistan those who had fought for freedom remained in prison 
and it was those who had worked for the British, whether as bureaucrats 
or in the army or in other form*, and who had opposed the freedom move¬ 
ment formed the Government. And it is in this that the seeds of 
conflict and the seeds of future weaknesses were sown from the very 
day of the birth of the country. 


Abolishing Feudal Privileges 

I DO NOT think that any elaborate speech is expected of me. The 
principle underlying the Bill has been argued here before and accepted 
with overwhelming majority. It was fifteen months ago that I bad 
moved a Bill to abolish the purses and privileges and as I have said 
just now, it won more than two-thirds vote in the Lok Sabha, and in 
the Rajya Sabha it failed to secure the required special majority by a 
fraction of a vote. But that was a mere technical failure. The will 
of the people was not in doubt. 

Wc, therefore, gave effect to it by Presidential Order on September 
6. This was taken to the Supreme Court which set aside the 
Presidential Order on December 15. On that very day, I told the 
House that the Government stood committed to the abolition of privy 
purses and privileges through appropriate constitutional means. 

This decbion was reiterated in our election manifesto and it secured 
the overwhelming endorsement of the people of the country. So, we 
have come before the House in fulfilment of a pledge. 

Some changes have been made in the Bill as presented to the 
House this time, keeping in view the observations of the Supreme 
Court. 

This is the third batch of Bills to aoiend the Constitution. The 
purpose of all these Bills, as the House knows, b to narrow the 
disparities in our society. Since freedom, we have been setting right 
the old dbparities and social dbtinctions one by one, and this is yet 
another step towards the creation of an egalitarian society. 

The House is aware that there is a great deal of feeling in the 
country against inherited special status, against privileges unrelated to 

MoviAt tb« CoulKuliPO <26lh AacodiMt) BID to lek Sabha, Decenbar 2, tf71 
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function or responsibility, against exraptions and facilities enjoyed 
without adequate reason. We have adopted a series of measures to 
remove such vested interests. Absentee landlords have been eliminated. 
The economic power of the merchant princes is being checked. It is 
but fair tiiat the feudal princes also be asked to shed Aeir special 
privileges. I hope that the princes will view this in a historical 
perspective. A levelling process is at work in our society, a {M'oeess 
which is abolishing divisions and class* distinctioos. Certain forces 
are irreversible and inexorable. We can choose to ignore them and 
resist them and be swept aside or we can recognise their reality and 
attempt to 9 ve some direction to them. 

I do admit that a large number of princes have acted with foresight 
and have adjusted themselves to changes, and I should like also to 
acknowledge the patriotic spirit with which they acted to facilitate the 
political integration of the country after Independence. Later, there 
were earnest attempts to persuade them to voluntarily abrogate their 
privileges. The response from some was prompt and encouraging; a 
few others were not equally responsive. They failed to appreciate the 
fact that when a moment is not seized* it would not come again. I am 
not frying to apportion blame. I would have been happy if the problem 
could have been solved through discussion. We did have some, but 
there seemed to be such a gap between our thinking and theirs that 
one could not see any common meeting ground, and the solution could 
not be indefinitely postponed. 

I should like to say again what I have said earlier that there is no 
personal animus against any individual prince or even against the 
princely order as such. Our quonel, if one can call it a quarrel, is 
against a system that no longer has relevance in our society, or for 
that matter, in any society. 

A great community of equals is being created in our country, and 
I would invite the princes and princesses to join this community 
unencumbered by a sense of past authority. Th^e was a time when 
superiority could be measured only by rank or by wealth. But today 
the scope to show one’s worth is very much vaster, in fact I would say, 
practically unlimited. I feel that by taking away the privy purses and 
privileges which I do not think add to a person in any way, we might 
be depriving the princes of some pomp and luxury, but I think we are 
giving them the opportunity of being mea 

This Bill represents the spirit of history. I commend it to the 
House and request my Hon. ccJleague, the Law Minister, to deal 
further with it in the remaining stages. 

« « • 
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S o MUCH HAS becQ said OR this subject and so much important 
business is there before the House that I do not want to say anything 
at all. AH our views are known to the House and the nation. And 
this was one of the items which we had put before the electorate and 
cm which, I think, the response of the people bad been very clear. 
Since then there has been a new situation in the country. In Bangla¬ 
desh and along our western borders and in some places beyond the 
western borden, our valiant forces are today fitting to defend the 
integrity of India and the values for which India stands. 

War, in my view, is an unmitigated evil; yet it does generate a spirit 
of comradeship. Ihis is because neither bullets nor bombs nor the 
mud of the tettlefield distinguishes between one man and the other, 
between the rank of a person and the wealth of a person or the birth 
of a person. Today our valiant forces are fighting as equals and 
without distinction of religion, class or status. At least one among 
them, to my knowledge, is a ‘priocc’ and many people of other 
categories. 

The days are gone when birth was the chief road to distinction. 
All over the >vorld today, distinction comes from achievement^ and I 
believe that the highest pri^lcge to which one can aspire in our country 
should be the privilege of being an Indian, a free Indian, a democratic 
Indian, not hi^cr or lower than any other Indian, and this is the type 
of society which we are trying to establish. We have not yet succeeded 
but this is what wc arc trying to do step by step. I have often heard— 
even yesterday when the Constitution (Twenty-fifth Amendment) Bill 
was before this House—people say that so many things have not been 
done. We too arc poignantly aware that many things have not been 
done. Many inequalities and injustices do exist. But at least those 
of which that can be removed little by little, step by step, wc are trying 
to remove. TTiere is no use wailing on the evils of the past society 
because in olden times all societies were marked by hcirarchy, and so 
was ours. We had an added disadvantage of caste which introduced 
further divisions, but the march of history has seen the abolition of 
the feudal order. In other countries, the old order—the ancient regime, 
as it was called in Europe—^was abolished with much videoce. Here 
in India we won our frced<nn through non-violence and our social 
revolution is also bring achieved nonviokntiy. Whether it is the 
abolition of untouchabllity or absentee landlordism or the princely 
order, all these things are being done democratically, peacefully and 
with the consent of the people. This should be a matter of satisfaction 
to us all. 

As I have said on numerous occasions, we do stand for change in 
society. We think the change could be mart rapid, more widespread 

Movioe Ihi CoutintlOB (2Mi AmaAmtat) BIU to Sabbt. Dcecater f. 1971 
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than it is at the mOTient, but at the same time we believe that change 
should be peaceful. We also believe that tf the forces of change are 
obstructed you do not stop change; you merely obstruct the peaceful 
and orderly transition. So, our attempt at bringing about social 
change—and this includes the abolition of privileges being enjoyed by 
the princes—should not be regarded by them or by anybody else as an 
indictment of the princes as individuals or as a group. The princes 
acted with practical good sense when the country was politically 
integrated. Even in this matter which concerns them so intimately, 
some have displayed a proper understanding of the issues involved. 
They have recognised that the times have changed, and they have seen 
the wisdom of trying to meet the change half-way. It is my belief that 
to allow such an anachronism to continue would be as much an ob¬ 
struction to them as to our society as a whole. The princes are Indians 
as the rest of us arc. They are citizens as the rest Gt us are, and we 
owe a duty to them as they owe a duty to our society and to the coun¬ 
try. So, at this moment of danger and difTiculty facing the country, let us 
not dwell on the past but look to the great and pressing needs of the 
present and to the future which beckons us and which we have to 
build together. 1 commend this Bill to the House. I invite the 
princes to join the elite of the modem age, the elite which earns 
respect by its talent, encr^ and contribution to human progress, all of 
which can be done only when wc work together as equals without 
regarding anybody as of special status. 

I request the House to pass this Bill. 


A Year of Grim Challenges 

Q UESTION : I would like to know whether your assessment during 
tour abroad and meeting the Heads of States, including that of the 
United States, and the reactions after Pakistan declaring war on us were 
different. 

The Prime Minister : | would say that on the whole they were accurate; 
of course there was some little difference. 

Question : Do you see in Mr. Bhutto’s latest utterance any indication 
of a change towards the acceptance of the reality 7 And could you 
assure Mr. Bhutto that you accept the independence of Pakistan as it 
stands now so that peace talks could start ? 

Trom r«plM to quwlioiu it ■ Pr«« Coofcteacc, New Delhi. Dcccttber 31, lV7t 
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The Prime Minister : Mr. Bhutto has made very many statements^ 
and not all of them saying the same thing. But I do not know what 
you mean by saying “do wc recognise Pakistan?” We do recognise 
Pakistan but wc also recognise Bangladesh. 

Question : Now that a brilliant victory has been scored by India over 
Pakistan, and you are being hailed as Empress of India, Bharat Mata 
and Durga, what have you decided (o) about the captured areas being 
returned to Pakistan, (6) repatriation of Pakistani prisoners^Nwar, 
(c) getting back Pakistan*‘Occupied areas in Kashmir and (d) getting 
back our jawans and officers, if any, who are in the custody of Pakistan ? 

The Prime Minister ; To all these questions, I do not think I can 
give any answer now, because it is a matter for negotiations. So far 
as territory is concerned, our stand has been quite clear. The whole 
idea of cease-fire line was to maintain peace and security. Now we 
have to sec whether this has been attained. And, I think it may be 
necessary to have some adjustments, but it is all a matter for talking 
over. 1 don’t think that I can ^vc a categorised answer. 

Question : Before the war some western powers were saying that they 
would press for the release of Sheikh Mujibur Rahman. Now the war 
is over. Have you any information if any of these powers has done 
anything to secure the release of Sheikh Mujjbur Rahman? Secondly, 
since Sheikh Mujibur Ralimun is the President of Bangladesh, under 
what law con the President of a foreign country be kept under detention 7 

The Prime Minister : 1 think your question is a very pertinent one 
and it is for the United Nations and all the international community 
to give an answer to it. So far as the efforts to release Sheikh Mujib 
arc concerned, we are certainly making every possible eHort and 1 think 
tliat many other countries also arc doing so. 

Question : What is your assessment of the present military situation 
on Indo-Pakistan borders; Is it an uneasy ceasc-firc, with bleak prospects 
of a truce agreement or is it indicative of some lull before a big storm 
that is to come ? 

The Prime Minister : It is very difficult to say. As you know there 
have been breaches of the cease-fire. 

Question : Earlier there were statements in Delhi about movement of 
Chinese communist troops during the war. Have these movements 
continued ? Have they caused any concern or anxiety to the Government 
of India ? 

The Prime Minister : I don’t think that there is any sizable movement. 
There was some movement but I don’t think that there were threatening 
movements. 
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Question : lodo-Amencan relations have suffered quite a setback in 
the past two months. How do you see the future relationship and what 
do you think America should do to try to patch them up again ? 

The Prims Minister : WeU, if they have had a setback, k certainly 
is not due to us. We have done everything possible to be friendly, 
and because we value friendship with America we would very much 
like our relationship to be friendly again. What can be done, I think, 
it is easier for you to figure out. A certain situation exists and one 
must see and one must recognize the reality of it. Also much of this 
depends on whether the U.S. Administration wants friendship or not 
because that is the first question which you have to ask them. So far 
as the people are concerned, I must say that they have shown the 
greatest understanding and sympathy throughout this very difficult period 
and a very large portion of my mail is from American citizens, from 
quite old people—1 mean from an old lady of 85 to Oass III of some 
scho(^i. Also, 1 must say that the American media, news media have 
also given a correct picture of what is happening. I thought, the 
realities were obvious not merely to us but to most of the world. The 
realities are that a situation was created in Bangladesh, whereby the 
Pakistani army sought to annihilate an entire population, an entire 
people, 75 million of them. This was regarded by the world community 
as an internal affair, although even according to the United Nations 
it is not really so. You cannot annihilate the whole people and be 
allowed to do it even if it is in your own country. But the world 
community chose to see it as an internal problem. Well, very soon 
this problem overflowed into our country in the shape of over 10 million 
refugees, who were wounded, starving, ill. They spread a certain 
amount of disease in the beginning. We had tremendous financial 
problems, to feed them and give them shelter, and then they created 
administrative problems, social and political problems, and most 
dangerous of all, a danger to our security. Now this was the situation 
then. We were told by all other countries that they were doing every¬ 
thing possible to help towards a peaceful solution. We have not been 
able to see to this date what exactly was done to this end. Nobody 
has really been able to point this out to us. If it was a question of 
talking to the Pakistan Government, well, nine months is a pretty long 
time; and if they are not going to listen in nine months, what guarantee 
was there that they were going to listen in the next month or two 7 

Now the present reality is that a new country, a new State, has 
come into being. Its name is Bangladesh. It has a Government and 
it is working hard and fast to Ining about normal conditions, and it has, 
by and large, already succeeded. 

Question : You have mentioned the problems presented to India by 
these znilliODS of refugees. But milli ons of them are so happy here and 
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they arc so well looked after that thcfy do not want to go back. How 
are you going to encourage them ? 

The Prime Minister : I am afraid you are not very well informed 
because firstly, altbou^ we did our very best, I do not think anybody 
can say that they were very comfortable here. You have only to see 
the TV films taken—perhaps by yourself—of the conditions in the camps. 

The question is whether thqy want to remain in India and not go 
back. I do not believe that it is true. I think the great majority of 
them do want to go back. Hiey said they did not want to go back 
at a stage when they were sure that they would be killed when they 
returned. They could not foresee a free Bangladesh presumably at 
that time and, therefore, they were not sure of their future. Today when 
they see that there is a staUe government, they see that things are 
returning to normal, already 260,000 have gone back and we think 
that most of them will have returned by the end of Januacy and certainly 
by the end of February. 

Question : Could you give us some idea of what Mr. Nixon wrote to 
you in his recent letter ? Has he tried to justify his blatantly partisan 
attitude during the India^Pakistan war or there is some change in his 
attitude ? 

The Prime Minister : I do not see what purpose is served by continuing 
this sort of polemics. Had Mr. Nixon wanted his views to be made 
public, he would have given hts letter to the press. 

Question : Is the Government of India likely to take a fresh look 
at Its relationship with the Arab countries, particularly Bgypt, in view ot 
their attitude to ( 0 ) the war thrust on India by Pakistan, (fi) the 
reaction of Egypt in particular to Mr. Bhutto's emergence as President 
of Pakistan and (c) the attitude of the Arab countries towards Baogia* 
desh? 

The Prime Minister : If you follow all that has been happening in 
India and how wc formulate our policies, it is not a pendulum that 
swings from side to side. Wc base our policies on certain basic matters, 
ideas, ideals and so on and there is no cause for us to change our 
policiy. So far as reviewing it or giving it a fresh look is concerned, 
that is done constantly by our Foreign Ollice. As you know, even with 
China, our attitude remained consistently the same regazxilesa of their 
attitude towards us. 

Question : The self-styled President of Pakistan, Mr. Bhutto, is every 
day threatening another war with India. Do you expect any such war 
in future 7 

The Prime Minister : I think it is wrong to say “self-styled”. He 
has been sworn in as Pretideot. Some of bis speeches have been 
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threatening and some have also made some friendly gestures. It is very 
natural that Pakistan should be in a traumatic stage. I am sure as 
they return to normal and calmer thinking, they will see that it is in 
the long term interests of us all that India and Pakistan should have 
better relations. 

Ques noN : What will be the eventual outcome of Bihari Muslims in 
Bangladesh 7 Do you think there is a possibility that they might yind 
up as evacuees in India ? • 

Tub Prime Minister : Hicre is no chance of that at all. There were 
a few reprisals right at the beginning. But the situation has been in 
control now for quite a while. Well, if I may say with due respect I 
think that was a rather mischievous sort of question, because one of the 
Western press tried to show up and printed these rather terrible pictures 
of a few people being killed. 1 am against anybody being killed and 
certainly against people taking the law into their hands and so on. 
But one must view things in perspective. When a million people were 
killed, when on the eve of surrender, 218 intellectuals were brutally 
murdered, tortured in front of their families, their children, their 
daughters, their wives, we did not see these pictures appearing in many 
newspapers. Twenty people were killed afterwards. 1 agree that they 
were brutally kiLed. But there is some sense of proportion between 
twenty and over a million people, and I think that the restraint which 
the people of Bangladesh have shown in this matter is quite remarkable. 

Question : Would it help if Mr. Nixon was to visit India and Bangla¬ 
desh to see the reality tor himself 7 

The Prime Minister : This is for the President to decide himself. 

Question : How will you assess the Indo-Sovict relations in the present 
year? 

The Prime Minister : The Indo-Soviet relations have been good and 
1 think that our friendship has deepened. This gave us tremendous 
moral support during the critical period. 

Question : In view of the stand taken by the United Nations to keep 
the Indian Ocean free from the foreign ships, what stand are we going 
to take on the presence of the U.S. 7tb Fleet in this area 7 Are you 
going to take this matter back to the United Nations ? 

The PitiME Minister : I don*t think it is still there. Is it ? 

Question : There was an earlier question as to whether the Nixon 
Administration wanted to improve relations. The Nixon Administration 
has called India the aggressor and Mr. Rogers has in a recent press 
conference said he has no reason to apologise for that statement. Could 
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you tell us what your views arc of the Nixon Administration’s policy ? 
What do you think is their view about India ? 

The Prime Minister ; I think specially since you come from New York 
yourself, you are able to answer alt this. 1 don’t think it is proper (or 
me to go into it. I think what has been said and how it tallies with 
what has actually happened, it is there for all the world to sec and 
people’s saying things does not change the situation. You can say 
something for one year, for 10 years, or a hundred years but the reality 
of the situation is not going to change just because you happen to be 
a big country or a rich country. The reality remains, as the U.S. has 
discovered in other parts of the world, by the way. 

Question : What do you think can be the general outline of peaceful 
settlement with Pakistan and what would be the means to bring it about? 

Thl Prime Minister; Talks with Pakistan. And what the outline 
will be, can only emerge out of that. 

Oi^kstiON : In view of our recent experience and also the renewed 
cinphasis that you have recently laid on the need for self-reliance and 
reducing dependence on foreign aid what rc-adjustment or re-orientation 
of policies and attitudes arc necessary for the people and the Government 
to achieve these targets ? 

I'lUv Prime Ministi'r ; So far as re-assessment is concerned, it is 
liuppcning all the time. Your life is not m compartments. You do 
not say from Monday to Tuesday I do something else and from 
Wednesday to Friday 1 do something else. It is one continuous thing. 
You are re-assessing your policy every single day and if a change needs 
to be made, U is gradually made all along the line. Our desire for 
self-reliance is also not new but now we arc in a better position to work 
towards this. We can do without aid now, whereas caillcr we could 
not, even though our desire was to do without aid. 

QuLsrioN : What would be your comment on the resumption of 
American bombing on Democratic Republic of North Vietnam ? 

The Prime Minister : The question was about the bombing of North 
Vietnam. 1 share the world’s horror at this, coming so soon after 
President Nixon’s statement, I forgot the exact words, something about 
bullets and shells being not the way to bring about peace. 

Question : Has your Government made an assessment of the economic 
needs of Bangladesh ? If so, how big a hand can India lend to Bangla¬ 
desh 7 

The Prime Minister : Our people have been working with the Ban¬ 
gladesh experts and Government for somr time on this. Whatever we 
can do and what the Ban^adesh people could like us to do, we shall 
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try to do. Fortunately, the damage to the economy of Bangladesh 
18 not as great as we bad feared at first. The tactics as well as the 
rapid advance of the Indian Army also helped to mitigate the damage. 
There has been damage to communication and so on. Our railways 
have done a very good work in trying to re-establish the links and our 
Army has done a very good work in re-building of bridges and so on. 
It is certainly a big task but it is a mana^able task. « 

Question : How do you view the prospects of peace in the world and 
in this sub-contincni, particularly in 1972 ? 

Tije Prime Minister : We all desire peace. We can achieve it by 
working for peace. There are diOcrent kinds of peace. There is 
peace of the graveyard too and I do not think any of us wants that 
kind of a peace and when some nations were telling us that a solution 
was possible in Bangladesh my fear was that they were envisaging 
that kind of a solution, that is, if the peo{Jc were annihilated there 
would be no problem. 

Obviously, we could not accept that situation. There can be peace 
when people allow other people to live their own lives and everybody 
is concerned for the rights of the human being, for human dignity, human 
freedom and the voice of the under-privileged. 

Question : Will the Government of India now tell the United States 
to refrain from arming any nei^bouring country in view of the fact 
that the U.S. arms were used only against India by Pakistan, failing 
which it will be considered as a hostile act or an unfriendly act ? 

The Prime Minister : A hostile act or an unfriendly act has a specific 
meaning in international language. But we do regard this as not friendly 
to India. It has happened before and we have heard indications that 
it may happen again. 

Question : Has not the time now come to say goodbye to U.S. aid 
and ask all the AID agencies functioning here to wind up their show 7 

The Prime Minister : 1 would like to make one thing clear. With 
the growth of knowledge and so on, somehow the people instead of 
becoming clearer about language, seem to be blurring it more. Aid, 
as you all know, is not aid at all; it is a long-term credit, and India has 
so far paid back every cent, penny, paisa of what we owed to other 
countries; so it is not really aid as such; it is merely a loan. As 1 
said before, we are trying to be fully self-reliant; with every passing 
year we do more things ourselves; we have greater know-how, and 
greater capacity. And today if countries want to stop their so-called 
aid, we will have hardship in some areas; there are some specialised 
areas where we may not be able to manage by ourselves izmmediately 
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but it is not going to push us back. We can manage. It will mean 
greater hardship but it is something that we can manage. 

QuesTiON : I am asking a supplementary question. Recently Americans 
loaned submarine Ghazi and that was used against India. Do you 
not think this unfriendly action, and should not India protest about it 7 

ThE Prime Mzhister : What is the point of counting all the unfriendly 
actions ? As you know all these t^gs have their own reactions. It 
did us no harm. 

Question : Pakistan was supported by America and China, two nuclear 
power countries. Are you thinking of reviewing your atomic policy and 
planning to produce atom bombs just as a deterrent against possible 
threats from ±ose two nuclear powers 7 

The Prime Ministbr : 1 do not think it is necessary. I think we were 
able to deter people quite sufhciently without. 

Question : During the recent Bangladesh developments we witnessed 
that the international communitiy is completely indifTerent to the sufferings 
of the people. Now, there does not seem to be any indication of any 
international effort to help them rebuild themselves. Do you feel that 
in recent years there has been toughening of international relations, a 
certain heartless attitude of the big powers in dealing with each other 
and with other nations? 

The Prime Minister : It is not true to say that no nation is trying to 
help them; 1 think they are having talks with some countries which are 
wanting to give help. 1 do not know whether the world is more callous 
than before or not; it is very difficult to measure the degree of callous¬ 
ness; but they have shown a lot of callousness in the Bangla¬ 
desh situation as well as other situations around the world. 

Question : Has any country like France or Britain offered you their 
good offices to start peace talks with Pakistan and to get Mujib 
released 7 

The Prime Minister : These arc two separate things. So far as talks 
with Pakistan are concerned, I think this should be dealt with on a 
purely bilateral level. 1 believe some countries—I do not know exactly 
which at this point—are trying to get Mujib released. 

Question : Some time back, somewhere towards the end of November, 
it seemed that we were very close to restoring some part of our relation* 
ship with China. How do you view our relationship with Oiina in 
19727 

The Prime Minister ; I hope it will get much better. I do not think 
it has deteriorated, by the way. I think the Chinese reaction was 
exactly as I expected; neither more nor less. 
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Question : Will there be any changes in the Indian Five Year Plan 
because of the war ? 

The Prime Minister : There has been a rc*appraisal of the Plan. 1 
think we do have to look at our priorities again, because this has been 
a heavy financial burden. But it is too early to say whether there has 
to be any great change or not. 

Question : Following the death of Dr. ^arabhai, will our atomic energy 
and space research programme suffer a setback ? 

The Prime Minister : Dr. Sarabhai occupied a very important place 
and he was a very fine person, a vcr;y fine scientist as well as a fine man. 
So, naturally, his death is a loss to Indian science and to the country. 
But no country is really dependent on any person and 1 am sure there 
arc many very bright young people and more will be coming up as time 
goes on. 

Question : Ideologically, how do you see the Chinese and American 
support to the military regime of Pokisian? Is it not a collapse of 
Chinese interpretation of Marxism and American understanding of 
democracy? It is more pertinent in the context of India combining 
politics with modernity. 

The Prime Minister : Each country \ookii at these questions from the 
point of view of, whut it considers, its own interest. Some countries 
also have a picture of what they consider their global interests. We in 
India also look at things from our own interest. We are not trying 
to be holier than other people. But we believe that our interests arc 
so closely tied up with our ideals that if wc separate them our interests 
will not be well served; and that is what wc have stood for, our voice 
has always been raised for freedom, democracy and the rights of the 
common man. Now what other countries do, I do not think it is fair 
for me to dilate on. 

Question : Regarding self-reliance in economic policies, don't you think 
that in the present mood of the people some radical and concrete 
measures arc required instead of continued assessment by the various 
Ministries and departments ? 

The Prime Minister : 1 do not think the two arc contradictory. 1 
think that radical measures can be and arc taken even though Ministries 
make the assessments. 

Question : In view of your observation that India and Pakistan should 
remain at peace with each other and also in view of the latest statement 
of Mr. Bhutto published this mevning, would you like to renew the 
country's offer of “no war pact** with Pakistan ? « 
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The Prime Minister : I don't know whether it is necessary to make 
a formal oiler of a *'no war pact*'> but I think we have made our views 
very clear that wc don't believe in war, and that if India and Pakistan 
were to give up thought of war and cooperate peacefully it would be 
of mutual benefit. 

QuESTim : In view of Pakistan's continued hostile action, would you 
consider rcimposition of contraband control as was done by the U.S.A. 
us a measure of defence, on October 22, 2962, with reference to Cuba 
even though there was a thing like Bay of Pigs disaster, or is it your 
judgment (hat adoption of U.N. Resolution declaring the Indian O^an 
virtuully as an area of peace would be good enough 7 

Tiin Pkimk Minister : The resolution is good, but obviously one has 
to work to implement it. India has always believed that Indian Ocean 
should be an area of peace and wc shall do everything possible to keep 
it so. 

Question . Going back to the question of self-reliance will it be correct 
to say if the United States ofTcrs economic aid again, your Government 
will reject it 7 

The PiuMii Minister : It depends on what the help is for, and what 
the nature of it is and the conditions and all kinds of things. As I 
wc do plan to cut down on foreign aid, no matter from where, 
and it is only for certain very special things that wc might accept help. 

QuHsnoN : With tlic conclusion of negotiations between the two 
Germanys, how .soon will you recognise G.D.R. now? 

The Prime Minisibr : 1 will let you know as soon as wc lake a decision. 

Quest (ON : The Opposition parties arc critical of the move to put off 
the budget session by one or a few more months and they say that the 
ruling party is afraid of facing the poll after imposing very heavy taxes. 
What is your justirication for putting off the budget session ? 

The Prime Minister : Wc have not put it off at ail. It usually is 
either in February or March. When there are elections sometunes, it 
is a little later. And, election date is not fixed by us; it is fixed by the 
Election Commissioner. 

Question : There was some controversy about a particular treaty 
between the United States and Pakistan, you said. Is there any treaty 
between them that is unknown to us ? 

The Prime Mintster ; If it is unknown to me, how can I say? 
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Question : You said about Otina that the reaction was expected; 
nothing less, nothing more. But did you expect Yugoslavia and Egypt 
also to behave in the same way ? 

The Prime Minister : I don't think the first resolutiM of the United 
Nations was necessarily against us, because when a problem is put, 
talking merely of a cease-fire and so on, a lot of people get taken in 
by it, and many countries have problems in their own countries, "and 
naturally they do not want it to affect tliem. 

Question : Some political parties have made a suggestion that the state 
of emergency now in force should be lifted before elections are held 
to Slate Assemblies. Do you think the time has come to consider this 
suggestion to lift the state of emergency 7 

The Prime Minister : This suggestion was mine, not that of the 
Opposition parties. On the contrary, they thought that the emergenev 
should continue. We thought that if we had some powers whereby, if 
necessary, emergency could be put in some limited areas in the country, 
then it would not be necessary for the whole country to be under erner-* 
gency. But the Opposition did not like this, and they themselves said 
that *il IS better that you continue the emergency*. TTiat is why it is 
there. But we do not want to continue it any longer than is absolutely 
necessary. 

Question : Is there any change in your desire to hold elections in West 
Bengal in view of the fact that you have not been able to get a decision 
from the Opposition 7 

The Prime Minister : Ibese matters are in the hands of the Elecdon 
Commissioner. We have pul our views and presumably the Opposition 
parties will put their views. But I think he has certain difficulties at this 
moment. 

Question : Referring to China, you said that its conduct has been neither 
more nor less than what was expected. Would you say the same of the 
Japanese Government 7 

The Prime Minister : I can only say we had hoped ±at some of 
these other countries like Japan wonid have taken a more realistic 
attitude. 

Question : I am referring in particular to the Japanese Government's 
action suspending aid and now offering to resume talks. Don't you 
think this very insulting 7 

The Prime Minister : I think they are just being realistic. Once they 
realise that their previous position was not the right one, they now take 
the right one. What response we give is for us to consider. ^ 
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Question : Some of the very countries which have publidy been very 
critical of us and have been talking of our being in occupation of East 
Pakistan are now suggesting privately that we should keep our forces 
in Bangladesh for quite some time, presumably to safeguard their own 
properties and investments there, whereas wc are preparing to thin out 
our forces and withdraw them. Would lyou like to state your policy 
on this matter ? 

The Prime Minister : Our pblicy is regardless of whether people are 
criticising us or are praising us. Our policy is based on what we consider 
the right thing to do. I think it is right for the Indian army to move 
out as soon as it possibly can. Already quite a large number have come 
out and the others. T hope, will come out soon. As I said, earlier there 
was some fear about the non-Bengalis who arc resident there, about 
their safety. But I think the Bangladesh Government is in full control 
of the situation. 

Question : What form will aid to Bangladesh take ? Will it be 
government to government aid or will private investment be allowed as 
so many of our industrialists seem to too eager to do? 

The Prime Minister : I think this is for the Government of Bangla¬ 
desh to decide what kind of help they want. But I might say, if I may 
share n secret with so many people, that those of our people who went 
there have come back full of praise for the new young people they 
have in their Secretariat and so on. They they are of a very high 
calibre, well trained, very intelligent and dedicated. I don't think they 
will want very much help from our side. 

Question : In the recent war with Pakistan wc have seen very old and 
friendly countries never cared for us at the time of real ne^. What 
will be our reaction for our future relations with them ? 

The Prime Minister : As i said we are not at all bothered whether 
other people care for us or not, whether they abuse ns or flatter us. 
All these things are superflcial things. We are concerned with what we 
consider to be in India's interest and in the interest of world peace and 
we shall pursue that path whether we have people wnth us, or whether 
wc are alone. I have said this many times and I shall continue to say 
it because that is the stand of the Government of India and I think, of 
the people of India. 

Question : Would you clarify to the people in India whether the Pak- 
occupied area of Kashmir is linked with the withdrawal of forces when 
you negotiate with Pakistan? 

The Prime Minster : I think the people of India have full faith in 
me and they do not need me to clarify anything to them. 
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Question : Do you propose to have a mutual defence treaty with (he 
Dcw Bangladesh Government to safeguard their security ? 

The Peime Minister : l think you must have seen today (here was a 
report about a speech or statement by the Foreign Minister of Bangla¬ 
desh. He said there in no need for us to have treaties. Should there 
be a need, wc will consider it then. 

p 

Question : Mr Dhutto hod said that he was working on a Summit 
meeting between India and Pakistan. Would you think that a Summit 
meeting at this stage would be advUable ? If so, what should be Its 
agenda ? And also what preparation is needed before that Summit 
meeting could be held ? 

The Prime Minister ; I do not think that one can decide at whnt 
level the meeting should be just now. As I suid that when the situation 
is more settled in Pakistan, then these thin*;s can be worked out. 

Question : Have you any fear that the personality cult in our country 
might receive n further boost as a result of recent developments? 

The Prime Mini.sier : 1 do not have any fear at all about anything. 

Question : In the morning newspapers you might have noticed a new 
type of influx—some people joining your party from Cong (O). It 
seems if this goes on unabated, the party michc grow even bi^cr than 
what it was Move the split. What are you going to do about it ? 

The Prime Minksier : What is important is not how big the party is 
but whether all these people who are coming in will sincerely abide 
by our programmes, our policies and the kind of functioning we want 
to have in this country. 

Ouf'STiQN : May I in this connection, whether you would forpvc 
those people who actually expelled you from Congress and take them 
back if they wish to return ? I am told that some feeders have already 
been thrown through some intermediaries that they would like to come 
back. 

The Prime Minister : There is no qi^tion of forgiveness because 
I never held any resentment against them or anybody. I think that 
life is too short to waste on such unproductive emotions or feelings. 
But so far as people's coming back is concerned, It depends on whether 
their coming back is going to strengthen the party and strengthen us 
in what we want to do. 

Question : Don't you think that you are going to State elections too 
soon with two unhealthy trends which might develop out of it ? One 
is (hat your party may, on the ground of a national victory sweep the 
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polls and to that extent weaken democracy, and, secondly, the national 
rallying point which you have become could have been utilised for a 
period at least to channel our energies to productive purposes and that 
trend may suffer because all political trivialiucs will now crop up. 

The Prime Minister : It is a funny way of strengthening democracy 
by not having elections. If elections had not bjen due, ! would not 
have held the elections earlier. As a matter of fact they arc even now 
being held a little later than they should have been because they should 
have been in February. While the actual fighting was on, 1 did not 
think it possible to hold elections. But when we consulted the 
Opposition leaders, several of them snid that elections should not be 
postponed beyond March, and I felt well if you can't hold them in 
February, it is unlikely that you will be ah'c to hold them in March. 
So we were for postponement but most of the Opposition parties were 
not. And now that there is a ce;i$c-firc, theic is no actual fighting, 
there is no good reason not to hoM elections, especially because in 
India, because of weather and so on, it is not possible to hold them 
In eveiy month. If you have the monsooiis then laige areas cannot 
go to polls. So we ate rivtricteil in the liminas Therefore, it is a good 
thing to hold them. 

The other slulcment you made is e<|uaMy astonishing, which is, 
il you have elections, the OppoMtion pailu^s will not help in economic 
in*o:ujmmcs. f think tl is a very sad commentary on them that when 
they see that the need of the nation h for economic progress, they 
should offer an excuse, ch'etions oi any othei excuse, or take a contrary 
line J doubt if it will help (hem ot I he country; but postponing the 
cVetions is not going to help. 

OoEStroN : Will you state (hat during these rLx'tjons the DIR will not 
apply to Opposition parlies who might be cnticismg your party or the 
ruling party ? 

The Prime Ministfr : It certainly won’t be applied for criticising us; 
it will apply only if it is m the national interest. 

Question : You did not give your own opinion whether you think 
that return of some of the old stulwarls will strengthen the party in 
implementing its purposes or will weaken it. You left it rather vague. 

The Prime Minister : Because surely we were not discussing it 
personality by personality; so you can only give a general answer. The 
policy of the parly in taking back people from the Congress, who were 
in the Congress earlier, is to view each ease separately. 

Question : Madam Prime Minister, this year two events have happened. 
One Is winning the elections and the other winning of the war. Which 
is your finest hour ? 
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The PRtMB Minister : I am one of ±ose people who enjoy a challenge 
and these were indeed great challenges. But I do not think life is 
ever without challenges. It is only when I am dead that you can see 
which was the finest hour. 

Question : Have you received any specific feeler from Kamaraj to get 
back ? We learn that in Madras both the Con^ss parties’ rank and 
file feel that unless they come together, they cannot fight the D.M.K. 

I 

The Prime Minister : I have not received any. 

Question : The year 1971 has proved a lucky year to the country under 
the great leadership of Mrs. Gandhi. In that light, I would like to 
know how we should celebrate 1972 tonight so that it may bring more 
luck and prosperity. 

The Prime Minister : Firstly, I do not believe in luck. Luck comes 
only to those who have the character to attract it and who have the 
character to hold it. It is not something that by chance flutters in 
through the window. You have to work jolly hard. And I think the 
best New Year resolution you can make is that everybody should work 
hard to create the type of India which we all want. 

Question : You have been talking of cutting down imports. Have 
you decided to completely stop impoa of Hollywood films, some of 
which are your favourite also ? 

Tiir. Prime Minister : I am surprised that you know which arc my 
favourites. I have not seen a film for a long time now, unfortunately. 

I don’t think it is a good thing not to see them. But it just has happened. 

Question : The question remains unanswered. 

The Prime Minister : 1 think it is for the Minister of Inforniation 
and Droodcasting to say. 

Question : You are the Minister. 

The Prime Minister : She is the Je facto Minister. 

Question : Shri Bans! Lai said in a public meeting yesterday that you 
have become so popular all over the world that if you stand against 
NUon, you will defeat him. Any comments 7 

The Prime Minister : I think politicians talk too much. 

Question : Do you envisage any difficulties in the supply of inter¬ 
national aid to Bangladesh due to the failure of other countries to 
recognise the Government of Bangladesh 7 In other words how will 
this aid be channelled in, if there is no formal recognition between the 
United States and tlie Bangbdesb Government or between any other 
country and the Bangladesh Government ? 
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The Prime Minister : I (hiak the United Sutcs itself was not recog¬ 
nised for many years after its Independence, I think, seven years. The 
U.S.A. did not recogruse the Soviet Union for 16 years; it stlQ has not 
recognised China; they sdJl have diplomatic relations with Taiwan. I 
do not think ai^ of this has prevented their having every kind of 
reladoos, contacts, trade and everything. 

Question : May 1 have this opportunity on my behalf and my colle¬ 
agues to wish you a very happy and ^orious new year and pray for 
many such victories for li^ia under your great and dynamic lea^ship 7 

The Prime Minister : Thank you very much. Any more questions ? 

Question : When are you likely to visit Bangladesh 7 

The Prime Minister : When the Government thinks it is the right 
timo^thc Bangladesh Government. 

Question : What happened at the committee that considered the 
question of newsprint? Different versions have been given; what is the 
position ? 

T'iib Prime Minister : 1 do think that there arc far too many advertise¬ 
ments in newspapers. If they have so many pages, wc should get more 
news, or articles or things which are more of interest to everybody. 
I think you seem to have run out of questions. 

Question : Some people have been urging that wc should demand 
reparations from Pakistan for the war it treacherously thrust on us. 
Could wc have your views in the matter ? 

The Prime Minister : There is no doubt that Pakistan did commit 
aggression on us and the matter can be considered. 

Question : During all your speeches you have been emphasising 
the moral aspects of the war. l^is was probably the only just war in 
the history of mankind as far as 1 understand histoiy. The western 
newspapers and most of the western pc^iticians are looking at this war 
only from the military aspects; they arc not looking at the zn^al 
aspects of the war. Is it not that something is wrong with their attitude ? 
is it not that (he time has come when they should change their attitude 
to see the happenings in this part of the subcontinent in a different 
perspective 7 

The Prime Minister : We believe in co-existcnce. I do not think it 
is for us to say what other countries should think and what they should 
do. except wIkd it concerns us. I do not think it is true to say that 
this is the only moral war. 1 saw my friend here shaking his head. 
He is probably thinking of the American War of Independence. There 
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huvc bceo many wars of independence; there were many other such 
hghtings which had every good reason and the morality behind them. 
But while the moral aspect is very important and the question of ideal 
is very important^ I think we should give due credit to the achievement 
of our armed forces helped by the paru^mihtary forces such as BSf 
and others. They really did a superb job. As many outsiders who 
know more about military strategy than I do have said that they did 
U with the minimum of damage. Somebody who was li^ng in Dacca, 
a foreigner, has told us that he himself was pilot in World War II and 
he has seen other fightings in other places but this is the first time 
he saw pilots actually risking their lives in order to see that they hit 
the target and not anything besides it. i think that the moral aspect 
is important but I think the preparedness of the Indian army and the 
leadership as well us the quality of the Indian juwans is something that 
needs our praise. 

Oofs rION : Could you sum un India's picscnl position in the inter' 
national eommuntty ? 

The Prime MiNisrt^R : I do not know what you mean about present 
position. Our position is the s;in>c. We do what we think is right. 
We have done it in the past, we aic doing it now and we shall continue 
to do so. So far as other countries arc concerned, what I said to them 
when I was there Is not that w: arc askmg you to do this because it 
is good for India, but we luc asking you to face the realities of the 
situation because we think (hat that is in your interest. Since the 
Mtuation is going to be there every country should have seen what was 
in its long-term interest. This is all that 1 tried to do when 1 went 
abroad. 

Earlier, I think you said something just now about my going to 
U.S.A. 1 think I might as well clarify that I huvc no territorial ambition 
whatsoever. 

Question : What is your assessment of the American Seventh Fleet 
being in the Bay of Bengal during the crucial days of the conflict 7 

The Prime Minister : Tbe question is why was the Seventh Fleet 
sent to (he Bay of Bengal at a very ciucial tune. I can only say that I 
do not think it had any good intentions. 

Question : What do you think of BBCs coverage of the war ? 

The Prime Minister : I have not listened in and I don't know. 

Question : It is reported that an extensive tour programme is prepared 
by the Congress President for your tour a!i over the country to campaign 
for the Assembly elections. Have you accepted it 7 
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The Prime Minister : i am touring all thz time, whether the pro 
gramme is arranged by the Congress President or scnnebody else. Part 
of my job is to tour the whole time so that 1 can keep in touch with 
what is happening. 

Question ; Earlier, you said that there has been no change In your 
attitude towards China. Dues it mean that you arc hoping to normalise 
the relations with that country and sending an Ambassador soon ? 

The Prime Minister : Now don't jump various steps. I do not know 
when an Ambassador will go but so tar as normalisation of relations 
is there, that was my hope earlier and it remains my hope. 

Question : When do you propose to appoint our Amba.s^aJor in 
Bangladesh ? 

The Prime Minister : The matter is under consideration. 

Question : If the press reports arc correct, a large quantity of arms 
and ammunition have been smuggled into West Bengal from Bangla* 
desh, because most of our border posts arc unmanned at the present 
moment. It is also being said that these might fall into Lhe hands of 
parties wedded to violence and u may lead to intcnsificuliun of inter- 
party cla.shcs. 

The Prime Minister : I think some aims were smuggled in But the 
border posts arc manned, and I do not think there is great danger of 
that. Now we have seen m Bengal that (he public is also very much 
aware of this. 1 think they arc going to stand up to any kind of violence 
of this type. 

Question : In view of the atrocities cmimiiud by the West Pakistan 
army, would you consider the admissibility of setting up a War Crimes 
Tribunal, since certain things have happened which have nothing to 
do with fighting a clean war. 

The Prime Minister : This is up to the Government of Bangladesh. 

Question : Now that there is no East Bengal, do you think we should 
continue with the name of West Bengal ? 

The Prime Minister : As a matter of fact there was no reason even 
before. It could have been East Bengal and Bengal. 

Question : East Pakistan also ? 

The Prime Minister : We don’t say West Pakistan any more. We 
just say Pakistan and Bangladesh. 

Question : Is there a proposal to make Gen. Manckshaw Field Marshal 
because of the excellent servieea rendered by him during the war. 

The Prime Minister : He did render excellent services; there is no 
doubt. I think we can end now. Nobody has any more questions and 
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we have gone the full hour. I would just like to say this, because a 
question was asked earlier and 1 did not give a complete reply about 
reprisab. 1 want to go back to that because the hint was that perhaps 
it was Mukti Bahini which was indul^ng in this. So I wanted to say 
that the people who have fou^t so heroically for their freedom and 
sacrificed so much for the liberation, for the creation of Bangladesh, 
1 am quite sure, I have full confidence, they will now work equally 
hard for the unity and reconstruction of- their country and also to give 
their country the right sort of image in the world. I am ^ving just 
an added argument why I don't think that sort of thing can continue. 

Now, 1971 has been a year of grim challenges if I can put it that 
way. It has been a year of tremendous hard work and of tremendous 
effort for us in India. But it has also been a year of achievement. And 
1 think the two always go together. You can never have achievement 
unless you have challenge and hard work. In India wc do not want 
a soft life. Wc don't want an easy path. We want to have challenges 
so that we can prove that we can meet them and we can overcome 
them. I think somebody asked me yesterday or the day before, what 
my goal was. Now goals, of course, arc many and I don't think that 
one ever reaches one's goal because that would not be a goal then. I 
think what 1 would like for my country is that wc live in dignity, and 
as our army has shown, we die with dignity too when wc have to die. 
So far as my view on life is concerned, just thb morning I was looking 
at some book and my eyes fell on Browning. I don't know whether I 
have got the words right because I have not got it with me, but be said 
something that life should be a stuff on which to try the strength 
of one's soul. I think all these challenges that we are getting in India 
arc strengthening us, are uniting our people; and so long as we continue 
to go in the right direction, I have no doubt that we shall overcome 
our difficulties. 

May I say "Thank you very much" to the press of India and to 
that of the other countries, because they have also had to face many 
challenges, and they have faced them with courage and good reporting. 
May 1 wish you all a very happy 1972. By 'happiness' I do not vrish 
you an easy time, but I wish that whatever difficulties you may have, 
you will overcome in Joy. 


Towards Self-reliance 

R. CHAIRMAN, MAY I begin by apologisixig because during the first 
days of Parliament 1 had been exceedingly busy and it bad not been 

Fran rtply to Ssbote \n RjJya Sabba oo MoUoq Tliaaka oa PmiSent'i A64nm, 
Match 1973 
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possible for me to attend this debate as much as I should have lilced 
to do aod to hear all the Hon. Members ? But as the Hon. Members 
know, 1 can listen to thdr speeches even in my office and a detailed 
note of every speech is given to me at the end of the day. 

May I say how sad I was to sec a group of our countrymen not 
only showing disrespect to our Presideol, but not even pausing in their 
demonstration to join in the tribute which was paid to our gallant jowans 
and officers 7 « 

I am not an expert on Marxism. But I have read a little bit of it 
and I wonder whether these people have not strayed frmn the scientific 
humanism which Marx propagated. 

Let me deal with some of the points made here. There were 
charges of rigged elections in West Bengal. Of course, some Hon. 
Members have already replied very forcefully and effectively to these 
charges. But I should like to draw (he attention of the House to the 
fact that these charges underwent a curious enlargement as time went 
by. In the first allegation of intimidation, only 35 polling stations were 
mentioned; then, it became 35 constituencies and, later still, the charge 
had been extended to the entire State. 1 am sorry to say that the Jan 
Sangh also seems suddenly to have decided to follow the same line, 
namely, that the elections had not been fair. We all know that due 
processes of law arc available to test the legality of such allegaticMis. 
The question is whether the Hon. Members are interested in fair elec¬ 
tions or whether they want to look like mar^rs when the people have 
turned against them. 

One Hon. Member—this, of course, is not a part of this debate— 
wrote to me about a particular incident which took place in West 
Bengal, accusing that the police and the CRF were in league with my 
party against the CPM and that is why when in an incident bombs 
etc. were hurled at CPM workers the police took no action. However, 
when the incident was inquired into, a member the same party 
made this statement that a poJice van fortunately reached the spot at 
the ttma of occurraice aod that saved the situation from further 
deterioration. I think I should leave this matter there. 

Now, our friends opposite, of the Jao Sangb, have a kind of obsessive 
desire to appear as super-patriots, as if the rest of us are not at all 
concerned with the advance of the country or the sovereignty of the 
country or the well-being of the people. But. fortunately, our people 
have seen throu^ their propaganda and they have not been taken in 
by them. During the election campaign and, 1 believe, in this House 
ateo, mention has been made about their attitude towards our unilateral 
offer of cease-fire. It was shocking that someone even made the 
accusation that the cease-fire offer was made at the behest of the 
Soviet Union. Now, anybody is free to say whatever be wants. But, 
[ think, there cannot be any dearer demonstration of the strength. 
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unity and nobiiity of the Indian nation than this olTcr. During my 
very extensive travels in India, 1 saw for myself, the thrill which the 
people had felt and that wc wcie not only for our achievements during 
the last year, but also in the fact that at the very moment of victory, 
we were able to rise above all petty considerations and were able to 
see the long-term interests of our country as well as of peace on the 
sub-continent. So, to state that the otfer was made at the behest of 
foreign pressure, whether by the Soviet Union or the United States of 
America, is a calumny against the people of India. 

During the last session of Parliament, 1 had spoken regarding our 
discussions with the leaders of the Opposition on this question. So had 
various Members of the Opposition who were present at the meeting. 
Therefore it is not necessary to pursue this. 

Shn Bhandari made the most fantastic charge that by not acting 
earlier in Bangladesh, it i$ wc who are responsible Cor the death of 
three million Bangladesh people. I think bis argument was that we 
should have marched into Bangladesh in March or April lost. The 
main people who are conceincd arc the people of Bangladesh and 1 
thmk this House has seen m the nLwspupjrs what their views are 
regal ding this matter. Normally I would not have mentioned this at 
all. However s,mc things said by Opposition parties arc repeated in 
other countries and create a wrong tmpicssion about India or about 
our intentions and our policies. Neiiher the Jan Sangh nor any group 
or any individual should make the niisiake of contending that the 
freedom of Bangladesh is a gift from India. It is not. It is the 
achievement of the people of Bangladesh themselves. It is an achieve¬ 
ment ot the indomitabtc women and men, young and old; it is the 
fruit of the sacrifices which they have made. 

Wc have read many stories of atrocities in our newspapers and in 
the foreign press. But they arc nothing as to what one hears there. 
It is so horrible. Even though people have dcscrib.d what they have 
seen, it is difficult to believe that any human being could act in such 
a way to another man or woman. The liberation was the achievement 
of the people of Bangladesh. And it was only when Pakistan made 
the supreme folly of attacking us across our own frontiers that we had 
to defend our territorial Integrity. From that point, the war of the 
people of Bangladesh for attaining their freedom and the war of the 
people of India to defend their freedom became one. Any hasty action 
at an earlier stage would have brought incalculable harm to India 
and possibly not led to the results of which wc are now so proud. 

1 come now to the main Address. The President has given a 
realistic picture of our efforts as they have progressed year after year, 
for the transformation of our socio-economic structure in accordance 
with our declared objectives. At no time have we claimed that all 
these objectives could be achieved immediately. .We do realise the 
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difficulties we are going to face aod the hard work that has to be put 
in. I myself have been hammering this point all these years at every 
single meeting where I have spoken. In the President’s Address, 
Parliament and the country have beca kept informed of the slow pro¬ 
gress, for instance, in the industrial held. But the theme of the Address 
is that in spite of the gigantic problems we have had to face all along, 
and more especially the law and order problem, we have not made any 
excuses to slow down the pace of our socio-economic programmes. 
The dominant theme of the Address is Arthik Swaraj (a self-reliant 
economy). 

Some people have accused us of wishful thinking. I remember 
earlier how many times in India and abroad my father was accused 
of having his head in the clouds. But I should like to assure Hon. 
Members that the call (or self-reliance is not a mere slogan. It is not 
wishful thinking. On the contrary, it seeks to ^vc sharp focus to a 
time-bound programme of scientific measures which the Government 
have already formulated in some detail and will implement with the 
same determination which we showed during the critical months of 
November and December. 

In the contemporary world, * ^self-reliance'* docs not mean total self- 
sufficiency in all lines of production. It docs mean that where we have 
the capacity, where we have the know-how, we should not take anything 
from outside, but should try to earn increasingly from our exports to 
pay for essential imports which may be needed to sustain the economy 
at a reasonably high level of productivity. It means the total emotional 
involvement of all those engaged in the process of production, labour, 
management and governmental agencies at different levels, which are 
concerned with the regulation of the economy. 

During the recent conflict, our people have demonstrated their ability 
to rise above their sectional differences and interests and unitedly face 
the national problems ami work for national goals and objectives. I see 
no reason why the same spirit should not be generated to achieve this 
national objective. This Is not only urgent for the well-being of the 
poor but also from the point of view of our defence and security. We 
have all along been stressing the point that it is we ourselves who shall 
have to bear the main brunt of the efforts needed to restructure aod 
modernise our economy and that foreign aid can at best play only a 
supplementary and supporting role. We ourselves have wonted to make 
a sincere effort to cut down on foreign aid and fortunately some of the 
countries themselves are helping us in this eSort 

The President's Address has identified some sectors in which 
increased production should contribute significantly to a reduction in our 
dependence on external aid. There was special mention of steel, 
fei^isers, cotton aod oilseeds. These are the areas in which we have 
considerable domestic capability and yet wc have been depending on 
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imports. There is no reason why we should not be able to increase 
their production. In fact, some states have assured that they have 
already taken up this programme and they think that within a short 
time wc will be fully self-sufficient in these spheres also. 

In his Address the President has called for a moratorium on strikes 
and lock-outs. The President himself is personally taking a great 
interest in this matter and has been speaking and meeting people At 
any time for any country a hold-up in production would be unfortunate 
but especially for our country at this particular cross-road of our 
development it would be most unfortunate. Unfortunate is a very mild 
word to use. I think history will not forgive us if wc permit any inter¬ 
ruption of production on account of strikes or lock-outs in the present 
circumstances when our national sclf-rtspcct demands that we should 
free ourselves from any dependence on others. I have full faith in our 
people and have no doubt that their sense of patriotism will assert itself 
in fields and factories. lA major factor which aggravates our economic 
inequality is unemployment and underemployment and Hon. Members 
have ri^tly stressed these points in their speeches. The Plan is an 
instrument to increase employment opportunities and in the long term 
accelerated economic growth is the only effective answer. At the same 
time it is true that a proper strategy for development which is built 
around the problem of unemployment is necessary. We have token 
certain supplementary measures to stimulate employment through 
specially designed piogrammcs such as small farmers’ development 
programme, schemes for mar^nal farmers, landless labourers, rural 
works programme in drought-prone areas, schemes for dry farming areas, 
etc. and these programmes are expected to generate in the aggregate 
employment to the extent of two million man-hours per year. Our 
endeavour now is to ensure that these programmes are implemented 
more energetically. The 60-crore crash propamme for rural employment 
will, I am told, make a greater impact on employment in the rural areas 
in the remaining two years of the Plan. As Hon. Members are aware it 
always takes a little time for any scheme or programme to get going, 
that is for the work to start. Before it can make an impact or show 
results some time is needed. 

Under the programme for alleviating unemployment among the 
educated, schemes have been sanctioned for the expansion and improve¬ 
ment of the quality of primary education through the appointment of 
additional teachers, rural engineering surveys, agro-service centres, 
development of consumer co-operatives, preparation of road projects 
and rural water supply schemes and schemes for special support to 
small entrepreneurs. Wc have now decided that these programmes 
should be continued in the remaining two years of the Fourth Plan. 
Government have also proposed to initiate other programmes for the 
training and absorption of personnel such as enpneers, tecHhicians and 
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post-graduates. Further allocation is proposed to be to State 
Governments on a matching basis for the formulation of special 
employment programmes. Thesej new programmes will be talcen up in 
1972-73 and will be hoanced out of the lump sum provision of Rs. 125 
cre^es which was indicated by the Finance Minister in his Budget speech. 
It is estimated that these special programmes will benefit ateut 3.5 lakhs 
of educated unemfrioyed. 

Notice has been given of a number of amendments about monopoly 
houses, the functioning of the M.R.T.P. Act and the need to nationalise 
various industries, specially those belonging to the monopoly houses. 
1 have indicated my views on a number of occasions in this House and 
elsewhere on the question of nationalisation. The Government is neither 
averse to nor afraid of nationalisation. But nationalisation has to fit 
into our overall scheme/of priorities with reference to the changing 
conditions of our economy. We shall nationalise an industry or a unit 
if it is essential to strengthen the control of the public sector over the 
economy. That is why 14 major banks were nationalised, and later 
the General Insurance companies. We shall also not hesitate to 
nationalise any unit or industry when there is evidence that it is being 
managed to the detriment of national interest. That is why we took 
over the management of certain coking coal mines and of copper. 
Nationalisation is one amongst many instruments at the disposal of 
Government to curb concentration of economic power in private hands, 
and we resort to it after a careful assessment of| the efficacy of the other 
instruments available, in a given situation. We always consider that 
the extension of the public sector could be an effective counter-veiling 
force in checking concentration of economic power. The more active 
role which public financial institutions are now seeking in the manage* 
ment of enterprises in which they have substantial financial interests 
is also directed towards the same cod. So far os the industrial houses 
are concerned, our policy has been spelt out in the M.R.T.P. Act as 
well as in the industrial licensing policy. Wc have delineated the fields 
in which these bouses will be allowed to expand further, and wherever 
there is a possibility of choice between a larger house on the one hand, 
and a medium house or a new entrepreneur on the other, Government 
have favoured the latter. But, sometimes no such medium house or a 
new entrepreneur is available, and tlicre is also no immediate possibilUy 
of any public sector unit, and in these cases we have sometimes allowed 
the large industrial houses to come in because specially where the State 
is a backward one we find that there is a great deal of frustration, and 
the feeling that they have been discriminated against because other States 
earlier had opportunities which are now being denied them. The denial 
of licences for expansion in such cases would mean loss of production 
and perhaps involve larger imports to meet the domestic need. We 
must simultaneously pursue a number of economic objectives, a fast rate 
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of industrial expansion, economy self-reliance, industrial development 
of backward areas, creation of opportunities for employment of different 
types of people. But while doing so, we have also to keep in view the 
strain on resources, financial as well as managerial, specially the latter. 
Hon. Members will appreciate that economic policy-making has to strike 
a very delicate balance between the several and sometimes conflicting 
objectives keeping in view both the short-term and the long-term ff^eds 
of the economy. 

Having said all this I must confess that as a lay person—economists 
in this House may quarrel with me as those outside sometimes do—I 
do have a strong feeling that the present economic thinking is not solving 
the problem of contemporary society anywhere, not only in India but 
in the world. What other countries do is their concern, but we in India 
must devise an economic system which makes sense in our social setting. 
Our progress must be judged not by the GNP or the various other 
criteria which are put forward such as the number of cars on the road. 
1 mention cars not because I think them important but recently I have 
read about three or four articles on China and other countries and a 
criterion for assessing standards is the number of cars, where there are 
too few in some places or too many in other places and so on. Our 
progress must be measured by the extent to which our programmes and 
goods are able to reach the poorest and the most needy. Therefore, 
an entirely fresh outlook on economic theory and its implementation is 
needed. 

I am not dwelling on the question of prices and so on because this 
has been talked about at great length elsewhere. Hon. Members know 
that we are trying to hold foodgrain prices. They also know of the 
large sums which are spent on procurement and on ensuring a fair 
distribution. I was amazed to hear that some Members have spoken 
about starvation. We have been through periods of famine. We have 
tried to prevent starvation and I think the whole world has realised what 
a tremendous job was done in preventing starvation and in raising our 
food output. There is great poverty in India. Nobody denies it, but 
it is also true that there is no longer that degree of poverty which existed 
here before Independence. We have moved forward and it is no use 
counting the paise that people earn. It can be seen on the faces of the 
people when you visit villages and even remote areas, how they are 
dressed, how bright the children’s faces are, what their reactions are when 
spoken to and so many other things. I would plead with the Hon. 
Opposition Members that while they criticise the Government, its 
programmes and policies, which, of course, b their main job, they should 
not in any way minimise the aebievements of the nation, as this can 
only weaken national confidence and national determination. 

Our foreign policy has been one of friendship. It renuunsjo. There 
is no weakness or drift in it. The President has clearly stated that, 
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while we ourselves do not seek leadership or dominadoo* we cannot 
tolerate any outside interference in our own affairs. Some nations have 
not always been friendly and have even sou^t to provoke us, but we 
have excluded none from the circle of our friendship. We do not dwell 
on the past. We think that every day can bring new opportunities and 
we have taken initiatives. We sincerely hope for a genuine response. 

The Congress party has secured major ketones in the elections 
and it is naturally bound to ^ve rise to feelings of sadness or disappoint¬ 
ment in other parties, but I am sorry that this should lead to any talk 
of the boycott of Le^slatures. Although there is much that divides us» 
I personally believe that there is much that unites us. There are our 
main objectives. I think nobody will quarrel with the objective of our 
national policy which is to eradicate poverty, to remove economic 
backwardness, to bring about social equality. In the external sphere, 
our objective is to have an India which stands strongly for its independ¬ 
ence and sovereignty, an India which will not bow its head to any power, 
however big, an India which will keep intact its integrity and keep aloft 
its national pride. I think I have covered most of the points although 
I have not gone into details. This is the time when our major objectives 
have to be looked at with a new outlook by the Opposition parties as 
well. I think they will notice that there is a mood of optimism, a mood 
of scif-confidcoce, all over the country. Wc can use this feeling and 
this atmosphere to build. We arc at the stage when wc have the capacity 
to build. We have talked about self-reliance, we have talked about so 
many things. Wc have sincerely believed in them. But at no time have 
we had the c<^>acity to go towards those goals as we have today. Before, 
these were the goals, but distant goals. Today they are not distant goals; 
they are within our reach. And if wc unite instead of quarrelling over 
various smalt points or just trying to belittle one another, I think this 
country has a great future and we can all share in building it and in 
taking it forward. 


A Pledge Renewed 

Wb HAVE GATHERED from rH pafts of thc country to live again a 
moment of history when out of the long gloom of feudalism and foreign 
rule, India awoke to freedom and democracy. We have come to 
remember with gratitude the long succession those who have gone 
before us. The Father of the Nation reinterpreted our ancient values 

From «««b at mldolfM imrioii of FirtUoMat. AofsM 14.1S, 1973 
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and traditions and transformed ideals tbat seemed unattainable into 
powerful instruments of political action. His message reached out to 
village and town, inspired the educated, 4)rought understanding to the 
simplest and awakened Icmg suppressed aspirations. 

Our movement was a non-violent one. It released untbought of 
qualities in our people and reveded the many faces of courage. By 
participating in a cause larger than himself, every Indian grew in stature. 
Some groups followed the more familiar path of armed confrontation. 
Many were the instances of individual daring and self-sacrifice. I recall 
also the work of the Indian National Army away from our shores. 

My mind goes still further back, beyond personal memory, to the 
great rising of 1RS7. Ihc immediate cause docs not matter. Perhaps 
deep in the subconscious, underlying sentiments of caste and religion 
was another stirring* the search for identity. 

It was a remarkable century. The darkness of oppression was 
illumined by great intellects. Men of religion were also revolutionaries. 
Poets, scientists, indeed people of all professions, were one in a great 
objective—the resurgence of the nation. 

Ultimately, success was achieved by the countless men and women, 
unknown and unsung, who served our cause by their numbers no less 
than their dedication. 

What was our strength ? Oppressed and humiliated as we were, our 
leaders raised us above fear and hate. Transcending all hardship, we 
focussed our gaze on a vlsimi of the future. Wc had faith that a people 
who moved with dignity and courage could not be cowed; that India 
awakened could never again be subdued. 

We have always bcUeved that freedom is indivisible. We have been 
in touch with movements for liberation everywhere and have contributed 
to them. Today we reaffirm our solidarity mih the many Asian and 
African countries which became free with us or soon after, the latest 
of whom is Bangladesh, and with all those who arc still struggling for 
freedom or development. 

At the moment of Independence, our energies turned from the tension 
of struggle to the immediate problems of partition and the vast new 
responsibilities which wc had assumed. That night, Jawaharlal Nehru 
said in a mood of prophecy : "The future is not one of ease or resting 
but of incessant striviog so fiiat we may fulfil the pledges that we have 
so often taken.'* A quarter of a century has since elapsed, during which 
we have had our share of failure and success, of tragedy and triumph. 
And yet we can take pride in the undeniable fact that despite the long 
sequences of challenges, we are today stronger—politically, economically, 
and socially. Our national unity, democracy, secularism and socialism 
remain strong and firm. 

Our quest has been friendship with all, submission to none. Our 
fight was not for ourselves alone but for all mankind. Nor was It merely 
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for political independence in its narrow sense. We were determined 
to change the old order, to eradicate poverty, to emancipate society from 
rigid stratification, evil customs and superstition. 

The struggle for freedom began when the first man was enslaved and 
it will continue until the last man is freed not merely of visible bondage 
but of the concepts of inferiority due to race, colour, caste or sex. Only 
those who are free in spirit can be the torch-bcarers of freedom and 
pioneers of the future. 

The greatness for which wc strive is not the anogance of military 
power or the avarice of economic exploitation. It is the true greatness 
of the spirit which India has cherished through the millennia. Man in 
the nuclear age stands at a crucial crossroad in his destiny. Let us 
rededicatc ourselves not only to the service of India and her great people, 
but beyond to the broader goals of world peace and human welfare so 
that generations yet unborn can live with dignity and fulfilment, as part 
of the gicat world family. 


Fight against Poverty 

'T WBNTY-Five YEARS AGO our National Flag was unfurled for the first 
time here at this spot. The entire nation awoke into a new life that 
day. Last night wc paid our homage to those thousands of people whose 
services and sacrifices led us to freedom. Different types of people 
took part in our freedom struggle. Many among them were great 
revolutionaries but most of thorn joined the non-violent non-co-operation 
movement. It was the sacrifices of all of them which roused freedom 
consciousness in the country and forced the British to quit India. There 
were several others like men of the Garhwal Regiment, the Naval Ratings 
of Bombay and the LN.A. who made many sacrifices for the cause of 
our freedom. There were so many of them that it is rather difficult to 
name them all. Most of them are no more with us now and we pay 
our homage to them. We also express our gratitude to others whom 
we are fortunate to have in our midst today. It is their selfless service 
and great sacrifices that brought us freedom. 

Twenty-five years ago when we unfurled our flag here it was not 
the end of our fight but a be^aning of a new fight—a fight against 
(>ovcrty and a fight to make freedom a reality for our teeming millions. 
All of us are partnen in this great struggle and have to go a long way 
to achieve our objectives. We have to ensure a better life for our 
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children and find more jobs for our young men. During the last 25 
years we have covered a long journey, a journey not of comforts alone 
but of many hardships, difficulties and dangers. But, as you know, we 
are today stronger than ever before; we are more resolute and united 
and our democratic institutions have taken deeper roots. 

However, we have to see that the pace of our progress is accelerated 
and we fulfil our pledges. As you know we have made some progress 
and have a number of achievements to our credit. But 1 regret to say 
that there arc some people in our country who even question these 
achievements. They even questioned the desirability of our celebrating 
the Silver Jubilee of our Independence. This is a strange attitude and 
very difficult to understand. Can't they see the progress we have made 
so far 7 Perhaps they can’t or perhaps they don’t like it 

There is a mighty upsurge in India today and wc all should try (o 
gear ourselves to meet the challenges before us. Wc should strive for 
unity and strength to achieve our objectives. Any temporary difficulty 
or our failure to do things should not lead us to believe that there has 
been no progress. We do make mistakes sometimes but these cannot 
nullify our achievements. While wc criticise ourselves for our short* 
comings, we should not overlook our many achievements. We have 
to do some hcarl-scarching and decide what the shape of things should 
be. 

Almost every year, as you know, wc face droughts in some parts 
of the country and floods in others. These bring misery and sufferings 
in their trail. But the impact of such tragedies today is not the same 
as it used to be years before. Previously, whenever there was drought 
in rural areas there was hardly any assistance from outside. But things 
are quite different now. Wc take immediate steps to rush aid to the 
affected areas and face the calamity unitedly. Wc cannot stop these 
calamities. We cannot prevent the vagaries of nature but we can always 
face them unitedly. A significant devek>pment we see is the increasing 
self-reliance among our people and a belief that they alone are the 
masters of their destiny. This is our greatest asset and a source of our 
real strength. 

As you know wc have made considerate progress in the fields of 
agriculture and industry. Twenty-five yean ago when we became free 
our condition was really bad and we were full of anxiety. We were 
faced with %o many {^oblems and it looked as if we would not be able 
to solve them. Many people thought that India would not be able 
to preserve her independence. But these people were proved wrong. 
We were successful in stving our problems one by one. During these 
years we have made significant progress. Food production in the 
country has increased, a large number of new factories have come up. 
All the critical and complex problems were solved one by one. 
Production of steel and electricity has increased. Many heavy machines. 
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which we were formerly ixnpcvdug, are now being manufactured la the 
country. The development of heavy industry has enabled us to 
manufacture other machines indigenously. It is true that our producdon 
has not kq>t pace with the increasing demand. The more we produce 
the more we need to meet our demand which is largely due to rapid 
increase in our population. So we are always faced mth the problem of 
how to meet the demand which is'increasing day by day. Some people 
do not sec things in proper perspective and try to belittle the 
achievements. Such persons who close their eyes to the realities are 
no friends of the people. 

I would like to take this opportunity to thank our Armed Forces 
for their heroic and courageoxis deeds. These brave soldiers and officers 
of our Army, Navy and Air Force have made great sacrifices to 
safeguard freedom of the country which has been attacked five times. 
I finnly believe that the freedom of India will always be safe in their 
hands. We express our gratitude and sympathies to the families of our 
brave soldiers and officers who lost their lives in the fighting. All of 
us Including our army and police have to make a united eSort to uplift 
the country. We fully realise that the real strength of a nation depends 
on its progress, on its ideology, on the unity of its people, on the 
readiness of its people to make sacrifices. We see lot of tension in the 
world today. The real question before us is whether we want to fritter 
away our energies in useless agitations and quarrels or whether we want 
to look into our future and act to make it really prosperous. 

Today we find restlessness among our youth and others. This 
restlessness is not peculiar to us alone. This is a universal phenomenon 
today. Maybe, in India it is because of unemployment, maybe, it is 
because of poverty, but why we see this restlessness among youth in 
other countries where there is no unemployment or poverty. To my 
mind this restlessness is because wc are emerpng from one age and 
entering into another. And when such great transformation takes place 
it is bound to result in some restlessness, sorrow and suffering. We 
cannot remain stuck to the old order nor can wc wish that there should 
be no change. We want to play our part in this change. These changes 
arc of various kinds. In India we have poverty and it is necessary that 
we implement our development programmes speedily to eradicate pover^ 
and create conditions conducive to these changes. We have done a lot 
of things in this direction but we have still to do much more. To meet 
the unemployment problem we have to enforce programmes to remove 
it as soon as possible. It is not possible for me to go into details at the 
moment but these programmes have been explained in the Parliament 
and placed before the people at other forums. Some of these have 
already been undertaken and others are still to be taken up. These 
^ogrammei have been designed to meet both the immediate and future 
conditions. There are many problems which we must s^ve. We cannot 
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wait passively for their solutions. We ourselves have to shape our 
future. We want that every Indian should have a hand in shaping our 
destiny, li is true that we are now free but, as I said earlier, we have 
yet to make this freedom real for our teeming millioos. We have to 
build a society in which each individual can enjoy fuli freedom— 
economic, social and political. In fact, we have to build this kind of 
world society. We cannot isolate ourselves from the world today. We 
do not covet anyone's territory. We do got want to interfere in others* 
affairs. We want others also to follow the correct way like us. I think 
we have in the last few months shown the world something. You all 
know how we last year met the aggression against us. Our forces fought 
heroically and achieved a real victory. In fact it was a victory of an 
ideology, a way of thinking and the world could see it. This victory has 
given strength to India and has created unity and enthusiasm among our 
people. 

We have never made an attack on anybody, nor have wc tried to 
pressurise anyone. In fact, there arc some who have tried to pressurise 
us. But, as you know, we have resisted all such pressures. We carefully 
choose our own way and do not get swayed by the currents. As you 
know there is not any readymade way. We ourselves have to make it, 
step by step, and it is possible wc may sometimes make mistakes or 
grow complacent but it has to be of our own making. A nation's 
character like an individual’s is built the hard way. The real strength 
of a man is his character and only a man who works hard is a man of 
character and not the one who leads a life of ease and extravagance. 
We do not want a nation which only loves case and comforts. We want 
a people who love working hard for their livelihood, a people who 
struggle to create better opportunities ol life not only for themselves but 
for others also. I think our freedom will be complete only when we 
are able to create such conditions for our people. 

I strongly feel that our independence would not be complete so long 
as we do not completely eliminate casteism from our society. We all 
must think as equals, citizens of India, an ancient country, which gave 
to the world a unique culture and high ideals. We have to show the 
world that wc still value those high ideals whatever be our religion. 
There are many religions in India. If we follow our religion sincerely 
there can be no quarrels among us. No true religion teaches us to 
suppress those belonging to other religions. Toleration of others’ views 
has been our tradition. We must maint^n and strengthen this glorious 
traditioii so that the entire mankind benefits from it. 

I mentioned about our <^d revolutionaries and freedom fighters who 
are still in our midst today. We want insfriration from them. We want 
their blessings in shaping the future of (his great country. To the young 
generadem of IntUa, I ^ve my good washes. It ii they who are to build 
the India of our dreams. They are the custodians of the honour and 
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security of India. Let us pledge ourselves to build a clean, progressive 
and a great Bbarat. 

The way this country will move forward is not yet known and I 
cannot tell it. But I know that an inner force, a new life is struggling 
to be bom. With its birth, humanity vrill find a new way, a way to peace 
and cooperation among mankind which will make the world one family. 

We have to remove not only economic poverty but the penury of our 
thinking. We have to bring about a new way of thinking. Our young 
men sometimes go astray and make mistakes but they have the strength 
to deliver the goods, it is time we make the best use of all the strength 
and knowledge that we possess to take the country forward so that it 
is able to help the rest of the world in moving along the correct path 

Recently, as you know, we have tried to come to an agreement with 
our neighbouring country. People ask me if I trust that country or not 
My answer to them is that I trust only one country and that is India. 
We have to trust our people, our unity and our strength. We want that 
there should always be friendship and peace in this sub-continent so 
that we can march forward speedily. 




Strengthening 
National Purpose 




Appeal to Pheruman 


X HAVE ONLY just SCCI1 youT letter of October 9. I roust confess some 
astonishment. I do not know in what words my informal talk to the 
Members of the Punjab Legislature was quoted. I can only say that 
all these days, I have been full of anguish and that there is no trace of 
hatred or pride. It is this continuing feeling of anguish which led me 
to appeal to you more than once to give up your fast. Is such an 
appeal consistent with any hatred and pride in heart? I expressed to 
the Punjab legislators my deep concern for you personally and for the 
people of Punjab. There was no question of my saying anything ^^out 
stopping Chandigarh going to Punjab or elsewhere. 

The more I think about the destiny of our country as a whole, the 
more lam forced to the conclusion that wc must solve our problems 
by argument and reason and not by means of coercion or compulsion. 
It was in this context that 1 firmly stated to the Punjab legislators who 
came to see me that decision-taking is not possible while you in Punjab 
and Shri Mann in Haryana/ insist on continumg your fasts and on 
attempting to settle the issue by such means. This way lies bitterness 
and conflict. 

It is obvious from your letter that it has been written in anger. 
How else can one interpret the violence of your language ? 

What kind of image do we create of our country when we swear by 
democratic processes, but seek to solve problems by pressures, by fasting, 
or by agitational methods. No democratic Government can allow itself 
to be swayed by pressures. 

Once an atmosphere of tolerance and goodwill is created, there is 
no problem which cannot be solved. 1 want a peaceful solution for 
Chandigarh, a solution which would bring satisfoetton to our brethren 
In Punjab as well as in Haryana. Any solution which leaves bitterness 
will defeat the very purpose for which a solution is sought. I can only 
reason with you in the hope that you will think of these matters in the 
larger context of the national interest. 


L«n«r to Shrl Danbaii Sbifh Phmmaiu « Poe|ib lctd«r. «rho 
CbtDdlfwb New DelbJy October 14. IM 
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Inauguration of New States 


T K£ BIRTH OF the RutoDomous Sutc of MeghaUyR is ifldeed a matter 
for rejoicing aad, oa tbh memorable day, I bring to you, the Goversment 
and the people of Meghalaya, the greetings of the entire natioa. 

The inauguration of this autonomous Slate is yet another example 
of the fuDCtioauig of the democratic process. It shows that, with 
goodwill, understanding and patience, even the most intractable human 
problem can be solved amicably. The discussions and negotiations for 
the establishment of this Slate have been long and tedious. Throughout, 
we tried to evolve a broad consensus which could further the larger 
national objectives. The Government specially kept in view the vital 
importance and strategic position oi the North-^stem region as a 
whole, the integrated and well-coordinated development of which is of 
national importance. 

Mr. Chief Minister, you have, with the wamth and generosity 
characteristic of your people, spoken in praise of the efforts made by 
my father, Chief Minister of Assam, my colleagues in the Government 
and myself. These efforts could bear fruit because of the spirit in 
which you, your colleagues and your people responded to them. I am 
glad to hear you ^ay that this go^wUl and spirit of co-operation wiH 
continue on all sides, and set an example of co-operative endeavour for 
the rest of the country. 

It is a day of rejoicing, and yet, from today begin your high 
responsibilities and burdens, to carry on the administration of this 
area, to take all your people forward towards the even development of 
this region. This is a new constitutional experiment and we sincerely 
desire its success. Whatever help we can give will be forthcoming for 
the defence, security and well-being of the people inhabiting this 
beautiful and strategic part of our country. No one of us can csc^ 
the compulsions of geography. Hence, it is essential for the Government 
and the people of Assam, and the Government and the people of 
Me^laya to work m dose coi^peration and collaboration. Any barrier 
or feeling of distance between the hills and plains impedes the progress 
of both, for each is dependent on the other. Together, we can all 
galvanise our resources, unearth our rich minerals and give to the 
people of Me^alaya a better deal in life. 

We are proud of our multi-racial, muld-lingual variety. Our 
Constitution safeguards the religious and linguistic freedom ot all our 
people. It is our endeavour to see that opportunities for growth and 
development reach every part of our land and every section of our 
people. The people of every region should be enabled to grow in 
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freedom and in the hope a life that is worth living. But the quali^ 
of a nation is judged not by the number of its peo^e, nor by the extent 
of its area, but by the loftiness of its ideals, the exceUence of its policieB 
and tbe endeavour made to achieve its objectives. 

In your address, you have touched upon some of the problems 
which confront you and your people. These are in miniature tbe 
problems facing the entire country on a much vaster scale. We have to 
carry the maximum number of people with us and with least dislocation. 
There is no substitute tot unit^, dedicated hard work. A great deal 
has been done, but it does not always attract notice when it is distributed 
over such a large area. 

You have referred also to the development of Shillong Town 
planning is an important and interesting problem of contemporary life. 
Great responsibility rests on the Government of Assam and the 
Government of the autonomous Slate of Meghalaya to build a modem 
and beautiful capital which will be the pride of India. 

As soon as tbe Representative Advisory Body, which you mentioned 
and which the Act provides, is constituted, longterm planning with 
regard to water supply, electricity, housing etc. can begin. To build a 
city, one needs m^cm plans and technology, but even more essential 
are a forward-looking mind and a rational outlook. An important part 
of making something new, is to recognise what and how much of the 
old has to be kept. Even if it costs more in terms of money and effort, 
our town planning and architecture must be in harmony with the 
surroundings and in consonance with the climate using as far as possible 
local materials and patterns. 

Industrialisation is not an unmixed blessing. Man can cut down in 
a moment what nature has taken millions of years to fashion. Many 
advanced countries arc deeply repenting their shortsighted vandalism. 
The task they now face is to restore refreshness to the air, cleanliness 
to the water and greenery to the soil, and to help in the survival of 
many dying species of plants, of animals and birds and even insects, 
for they are all part of nature's delicate balance. We can learn from 
their experience and avoid their mistakes. Nature b not static, but ever 
changing; yet it does so in a manner that the balance b constantly being 
adjusted. It is the ufMtting of tbe balance and the growth of disparities 
which cause the most harm and create the greatest tensions. Thus we 
must make every effort that growth and development are balanced as 
between "lan and man and also between man and nature. As our atti¬ 
tude towards our fellowmen should be one of co-operation rather than 
confrontation, so with nature, we should think not of the exploitation 
of resources but rather of their judicious use to create a better environ¬ 
ment in which all can line in harmony. Two trends are vbible in the 
world of today—the community's search for in individuality, and 
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simultaneously its need to form part of a bigger unit for safety as well 
as progress. 

The path ot responsibility and of development is fraught with 
dangers and difficulties. You will have your sha^ ol these. This has 
been the lot of men» in fact of all creatures, since time immemorial, 
although the nature of the problems, the difficulties and dangers keep 
changing as our own lives change with scientific discoveries and 
technological development. But just a| the earth, the sea and perhaps 
the air are full of untapped aj^ even unknown resources, so is the 
human being. He must learn to mobilise these inner resources to adjust 
to new situations. 

In India, we are at a stage of development where size itself is making 
development more difficult, where progress itself is creating new demands 
and fmstratioos. We have just emerged from what is perhaps the 
darkest period since our independence. The economic situation has 
improved but is far from easy. The political situation is also a complex 
one. Rivalries and tensions arise because our meagre resources force us 
to cut down, or postpone even essential programmes. But as we go 
along, problems do get solved and, step by step, we are moving forward. 
There is great improvement in some areas of the economy and we are 
tackling the other areas where there are shortfalls. As development 
reaches more people, the pressures will mount, the impatience will 
increase. I am aware of all this. But I also know that as services and 
opportunities expand, we shall become stronger and able to do more. 
Our diversity will be a source of cultural richness, our size a source of 
strength. Man has overcome many of the old hardships, because of his 
resourcefulness. His courage and his sense of adventure have enabled 
him not only to survive but to rise to new heights. No matter how much 
wc do or how far we go, there will always be new heights to scale. 

Meghalaya has a musical sound, evoking visions of high bills and 
life-sustaining clouds. Shillong is perhaps the prettiest of our hill towns. 
As it grows and flourishes, may it retain its individuality, its gentleness 
and charm, and gain strength by being an integral part of our great 
country. 

You are part of India and we are all part the world. India stands 
for peace justice, for the lessening of sus^cion and for creating 
trust between all peoples. We shaU always work towards this end. 

1 too am a child of the hills. I know that to walk in the hills is more 
strenuous than to run on the plains. But I also know that hill people 
have greater endurance and are sturdy of muscles. I am confident that 
the entire State of Assam will progress as a joint venture of the people 
of the hills and the plains. You are rich in resources and talent. The 
whole of India will watch your progress with deep interest and 
sympathy. We wish you well and give you our best wishes. ». 
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May I echo the sJogan I saw along the road—Onward Meghalaya. 
Onward Assam. Onward India. Onward to Prosperity. Kublai. 
Methela. Jai Hind. 


* 




I AM HAPPY to be with you OD*this auspicious occasioiL I first visited 
Zero about twenty years ago. I am glad to see the many changes which 
have taken place here since then, and the efforts the have made 
to move forward. The inauguration today of your new Union Territory 
is another big step forward. Yours is a beautiful re^on set amidst 
lofty hills. 

India is a vast country where different types of people live in a 
variety of terarin and landscape. Their languages are different, their 
dress is different^ and they have diverse food habits. There are many 
religions in our country. But all these people belong to India. They 
live together and have respect for each other. They are striving 
together to make this beautiful country strong. I have intimate 
knowledge of the hills and their inhabitants and I know that they face 
greater difficulties than others. Such areas, naturally, deserve our special 
attention and wc are doing our utmost to help remove thetr difficulties. 

During the last twenty years, the people of NEFA, now named 
Arunachal Pradesh, have made considerable progress. We have been 
trying to help them in all the fields. Many new schools have been 
opened, new roads built and a number of steps taken to provide health 
services and improve agricultural output. The people here have shown 
a great deal of enterprise to solve their problems and have made 
significant progress. Arunacbal Pradesh is not big in area as compared 
to other repons. But even here there is diversity. I earnestly hope 
that all these people will live in peace and amity and help one another 
in the development of the entire region. 

You had remained somewhat isolated from other parts of India, 
perhaps owing to the fact that this is a mountainous region, or perhaps 
owing to the fact that we could not come here to meet you before 
Independence. In many respects this region remained backward. But 
in o^er fields, such as handicrafts, you have few rivals. You have the 
know-how which others do not have. In toda/s world we have to see 
what best we can offer in exchange for something we need. None in 
this world is so backward as not able to offer something or the other. 
And none in this world is so self-sufficient as not in need of something 


FfM tnmucioa of tpmeh lo Hsadl oa tbo octanw of ttio teaufurotloo of Um Union Torritoiv 
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or the other. It is throa^ such give-and-take that we can forge bonds 
of friendship and strengthen national unity. 

I am sure that Anioacba] Pradesh will forge ahead in all fields— 
and especially in education and in industry. Throu^ your devotion and 
hard work you are sure to bring about changes. But 1 hope these 
changes will not mar the beauty and gracefulness of your present*day 
life and you will continue to cherish your arts and crafts. I offdr my 
congratulations to you on the fine work you have been doing to develop 
this beautiful region. It is my hope that your re^on will make quick 
progress. 


I AM VERY glad to be with you on this solemn occasion. Manipur 
occupies an important place in our ancient history and, 1 think, in our 
present-day life as well. Manipur is a real *gcm* (Maoi) of India and 
it is our wish that it may ever shine like a 'gem' and impart beauty 
to the whole country. This is on auspicious day when people everywhere 
in Eastern India celebrate Saraswati Fuja. People in Uttar Pradesh 
and other regions celebrate the day as Vasant Panchami. The day 
marks the onset of spring which brings new life to Nature. Incidentally, 
it is also bringing new life to Manipur. My congratulations to you all. 

You had been aspiring for Jong to have a State for yourselves and 
today your desire stands fulfilled. With this also devolves on you the 
entire responsibility for development and welfare of your new States 
You wdli, I hope, now devote your entire energies to constructive 
activities. 

Manipur is a re^on of the brave. Every fodiao is aware of the 
tale of Chitrangada. It is a tale of glory. She was a brave woman who 
centuries back had held opinions wh'ch are being discussed today in 
the West. Manipur is thus old and yet modem in its ancient glory. It 
may be backward economically but it is very rich in its art, dance and 
bandicfafts. We have to use modem science and technology for 
economic development, but we should see that it does not adversely 
affect the beauty and grace of our culture. Manipur should not lose 
its artistic achievements and distinctive character. 

Manipur, like many other parts in the country, is at present facing 
many difficulties. We all are trying to remove such difficulties one by 
one. Just two years ago, several reputed scholars were expressing 
opinioDs that we would not be able to feed our increasing population. 
But, as you know, despite all such apprehensions, our food production 
went up and we were able to meet our requirements fully. We were. 

Pne oinriAttoa oT fpcacS Id HtoSI oa Um owi^oa Um SMMBnUw ct Mitisw 
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m faced with the problem of proper storage our produce. So» 
whether it is agriculture or tixhistry, we are striving hard to achieve 
seif-sufficiency. It is true that we have not been able to banish poverty 
from our land. There is also unemployment in the country and people 
have to undergo many sufferings. We have formulated a number of 
schemes to fi^t unemployment and create more job opportunities for 
our young men. We cannot, of course, solve this difficult problem at 
once. But a beginumg has been made and it is our hope that as our 
various developmental activities expand, more and more employment 
opportunities will be thrown open. During these years we have been 
able to lay strong foundations for economic progress and are now in a 
position to make rapid progress. We have to work hard to make our 
country strong and united. 

There are manv agitations in the country owing to various rea.sons, 
which I think are sometimes quite genuine. But when such agitations 
turn vicrient, they harm the country and the people. Violence is not 
the way to achieve our objectives. We can progress and make our 
country strong only through working together in peaceful and democratic 
conditions. It is only through mutual co-operation that we can make 
progress. No State, however big in size or resources, can do without 
assistance from other States. We cannot grow in isolation. I hope 
Manipur will also grow in strength in co-operation with other States and 
thus make the country strong and united. 

As you know, some new States have been recently formed in this 
region of India. They are small in size but each one is important in its 
own right and has its own peculiar problems. To develop this entire 
region and make the best use of the available resources and coordinate 
developmental activities each of these States has to co-operate with 
others. It is with this view that a North-Eastern Council has been 
constituted. We hope that the Council, through the co-operation of 
all the concerned States, will succeed in its objectives. I once again 
congratulate you on this auspicious occasion and wish you a very 
bright future. 


I AM VERY happy to be here with you on this occasion when a new 
Of^rtunity is opening up for the people of Mizt^am. It is a big 
change for this district and (here is now a closer link between you and 
the Central Government. Since we became free, we have been striving 
to raise the living standards of our people and during these years we 
fmve been able to lay the foundations for rapid progress in industry and 

^ tptaeik to Hladl «a the oceirtoa ot Um toau fUf etfoB ot Mtaenm 
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agriculture. As a result of it we arc now in a position to undertake 
many such developmental programmes as are needed to create good 
living conditions for our countrymen. But, we have yet to go a long 
way to achieve our objectives. 

Before India became free, development, if any, was confined to the 
few big cities and the areas around them. It is only after Independence 
that our developmental plans began reaching many other areas-^-the 
rural areas, the hill areas, the desert areas and the forest areas. 
Although many of these projects have* been completed we know that 
much more remains to be done to cover many parts of the country 
which have not had adequate development. We have programmes in 
hand for those areas and sections of the population which had not 
derived much benefit from our various develofmsent plans. We are 
anxious that such areas and the people living there get all the assistance 
they need to improve their conditions. The Mizo people are brave, 
talented and enterprising and are an asset to the whole region. WhUe 
all Indian citizens and all parts of India, whether close to the capital or 
not, enjoy equality, the Centre has a special responsiUlity for the Union 
Territories. And it is our experience that any area which has some 
special problems regarding its development, it is easier for the Centre 
to help it when it enjoys the status of a Union Territory. So today we 
enter into new type of relationship which provides us an (^portunity to 
undertake various types of development programmes in this region. 

India, as you know, is a ver^ vast country, with a large diversity 
of people, of reli^oDS, of languages, of customs, dress and food habits. 
Under our system of Govemment each region enjoys full freedom for 
developing its own personality. Our very diversity helps in keeping 
us united and in strengthening us. The country can help its inhabitants 
only when it is strong arnl united and enjoys the loyalty of all its citizens. 
Here in Mizoram, there had been a period of unhappiness because of 
disturbances and acts of vicrfence. Thcrt have been such activiti^ in 
other parts of our country also. But gradually our people have realised 
that their welfare does not lie in violence or disturbances but in Working 
peacefully to solve their many problems. It is because of this realisation 
that India is strong today. We have solved many of our problems and 
yet many more remain to be.rsolved. But as we solve one problem, 
our capacity and strength to solve othen iDcreases. 

I hope that some of our young people who bad, somehow, taken 
to the path of violence win now turn their energies to constructive 
purposes and help their people in meaningful and creative actions. The 
recent happenings in the subcontinent have changed the situation 
especially in this part of India. I hope that there will be peace here 
now, which is so essential to any programme of construction and 
devek^ment. As I said earlier, dere are many types of people in 
India and there are some Slates which are more developed thyi others. 
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But, I believe, that no State is so developed or so advanced that it has 
not something to learn from others and no State is so backward that it 
has not something to give the others. So I hope that Mizoram and 
other Union Territories and States wiQ co^^rate to help one another 
So that together we can help our people to achieve better standards of 
living. 

On this auspicious day I bring to you the greetings of the Govern¬ 
ment of India and of people of the rest of India. We jcrin you in your 
efforts to make this beautiful part of our country prosperous and 
happy. 


I AM VERY, happy to be here with you on the occasion of the inaugura¬ 
tion of your State. Tripura is a small but beautiful State. It is well- 
known for its arts and crafts. Though small in size, Tripura has braved 
many difficulties. Only recently, about three lakh displaced persons from 
Bangladesh found shelter here. A small area thus accommodated a 
vast multitude. But the people gladly welcomed them, though they 
themselves had to undergo many difficulties. I want to congratulate 
you on the coura^ and large-hearted ness with which you faced all the 
difficulties and rendered every help in the cause of their war of 
liberation. 

This was a very difficult time not only for you but also for the whole 
country. It was, in fact, a big trial for our country. It put our armed 
forces to test and they came out vict<Mious. They fought bravely and 
everyone is full of praise for them. The entire nation displayed splendid 
unity, courage and discipline which was one of the main reasons of our 
winning the war. 


As you know, India has made considerable progress since the 
attainment of freedom. During these years, we have been able to lay 
strong foundations for rapid ecmomic piogrts^ and have many 
achievements to our credit Our success has been lately due to our 
firm faith in democratic way of life, secularism and planned develop¬ 
ment. It was our sound economic policy directed towards a^ie\iog 
self-sufBcieocy in agriculture, industry and defence that enabled us to 
meet the challenge successfully. The most in^rtant factor responsible 
for our success, however, has been the remarkable unity of our pet^le 
to meet the crisis. It is my hope that we shall work with the same 
sense of unity and discipline to sedve our many present-day problems. 

As you know, there have been occasional cases of violence in 
Tripura when some misguided young men have taken to eKtreme ways 
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to voice tbeir grievances. Tbis, to my mindf is not the right way to deal 
with problems. Violence hardly achieves anything. We must maintain 
peace and solve our problems with goodwill. People of all religions 
live in Tripura as in other parts of India. We want all of them to live 
in peace and friendship and help one I another. It is only through 
co-operation that we can achieve our objectives. No State can progress 
in isolation. Tripura» like any other State, can move forward only in 
co-operation with others. We should ajl work unitedly for the welfare 
of our people. As you know it is our policy to give more attention to 
the weaker 8ecti<ms of our society, who, we feel, have been denied their 
due for too long. India cannot be strong so long as such people^ remain 
neglected. 

While we do want to usher in economic and social changes and weed 
out superstition and stagnation, we are also anxious to preserve our 
ancient tradition and culture. We have to build a modem society but 
without sacrificing our way of life. Tripura has a bright future and 
I am sure that the people here will work hard to realise Atir objectives. 
You will, I hope, disfriay the same courage and discipline as you did 
in the recent past and make this beautiful State worthy of emulation. 
1 am happy to inaugurate this new State today. I wish you all success. 


The Communal Virus 

I AM NOT Speaking to score any debating point. I have never before, 
I think, intemipted any Hon. Member during his speech. If I did so 
on this occasion, it was with a very heavy heart and with a very grave 
sense of responsibility. I think that the Hon. Member has today done 
a great disservice to this country and to the minorities of this country. 
This is too serious an occasion, too serious a subject to tty just to pick 
on the points which he has made and I have no intention of doing so. 
As far as figures and other matters rdated to the riots are concerned, 
Shri Shukla will reply later on. * 

Shri Vajpayee has used thb occasion to launch an attack on the 
Muslims in particular and I think on all minorities in general With his 
arms upheld, he has announced in the good old way of Hitler. I 
happened to be there at that time and I lutow how he spoke and the 
words he used. 

I do not know what words Shri Vajpayee used, but he has challenged 
me on something or the other. Let me ttU him that I have never backed 
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out of any chaUenge and I do not back out now. Let ua face the Indian 
people. 

I am used to see Shri Vajpayee and his party not only attacking me 
but abusing me in the papers with every possible falsehood—baseless 
allegations—that can be thought of. But, on this occasion, he has chosen 
to launch an attack on one of my colleagues, the Home Minister, because 
the Home Minister spoke frankly and with the sadness that was in his 
heart. Shri Vajpayee has chosen to try to make something else out of it. 

What has happened in Bhiwandi or what has happened in other riots 
is equally sad and deplorable. And it is not something for which any 
of us would like to shirk responsibility. I certainly do not shirk it. But 
I think we must also face facts. What begins these riots ? This was 
the question asked by ^ri Atal Bihari Vajpayee. Is it a little jbody who 
threw a stone who begins the riots ? Is it the person who might do the 
Arse killing who begins the riot ? Or is it the atmosphere Chat is spread 
by speeches of the type which we beard here today ? It is this atmosphere 
which starts all these disturbances. 

And this is not a new thing. It is not something that has happened 
today for the Arst time. Is it a coincidence that when people who Mong 
to the RSS or the Jan Sangh go somewhere, soon afterwards, there is a 
riot in or close to that place ? It may be that it is a coincidence, I do 
not know, but to me and to all other people who have watched thii 
situation, it seems a very strange coincidence. I think that Hon. Members 
are well advised to try and examine this situation and And out why this 
should happen. 

It is very easy to blame somebody. It may be that the situation 
could have been dealt in a better way. I do not say that it could not 
have been. I have not studied it, and that is the main reason why I am 
going there. It is possiUe that something more could have been done. 
There is hardly any situation in the world where you could not have 
taken better precautions or done more. I do not know what advance 
notice the Government had. But there is no doubt that ever since this 
particular party has gained some seats in this House and in the Assem* 
blies, they have been talking more and more in this poisonous strain 
and more openly. Some Hon. Members shouted, ^riien Siri Atal Bibari 
Vajpayee was speaking, that hts remarks should be e^qmnged. I 
am ^ad that the Deputy Speaker did not expunge them. I would like 
those remarks to remain on record and be read by future generations 
and by the people so that they can see what is reaBy in the mind of the 
Jan Sangh, not the sweet-sounding beautiful Hindi that Shri Vajpayee 
paraded before us from time to time, but what is tbe reality behind those 
words. And today, we saw behind those words naked Fascism. This 
is what Fascism has been. 

Much time was spent on speaking on Shivaji. There is nobody in 
this House, I would say, perhaps there is nobody in the country, who 
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does Dot have respect for Shivaji. But to use his Dame io order to incite 
people to communalisffl is not doing any justice to the memc^ of Shivaji. 

Communalism, whether it is Hindu or Muslim or Sikh or any other 
community is deplorable. And it is not true to say that we have not 
deplored it when it has taken place or that we have not deplored it or 
spoken about it strongly, when any Muslim organisation or Muslim 
individual has said something which is capable of inciting people fir 
leading to any kind of outbreak or outburst. But that does not mean 
that we can condone what a member of'the majority community does. 
As I have said on a previous occasion, where people are in a majority, 
they have a special responsibility. They are not merely one set of people 
there; they have a special responsibility. Anywhere where some people 
are strongs, they do have a responsibility towards the weaker section. 
In our country, in most places, the Hindus are in a majority and, there¬ 
fore, they do have a responsibility cowards the Muslims, the Christians, 
and towards whoever else may be in a minority. But in chose sections 
where the others are in a majority, it may be that the Skhs are in a 
majority in a certain place—they have a responsibility to the other 
minorities; it may be Hindu or Muslim or something else. Similarly 
in Kashmir, the Muslims are in a majority; certainly, it is their responsi¬ 
bility to see that the small number of Hindus who live there can Uve in 
peace and security. So, these brave-sounding words, announcing that 
the Hindus are not going to stand for this and so on is merely a way of 
inciting people. This is what has poisoned the atmosphere of this 
country. Now, we know that some of these thoughts, some of these 
kinds of thoughts do lurk in people, in the minds of our people; the 
people are not perfect and there are such people, but all responsible 
and right thinking people must see how they can curb this tendency and 
bow they can pacify such an atmosphere. If any such incident takes 
place, we must bend all our energies to see how we can help the people 
who are affected, bow we can see that in future such a thing does not 
happen. But to use tbb occasion merely to launch attacks on people, 
to say things that wiU not only hurt the feelings of minority communities 
but will egg on the majority commumt;y in other places to try and create 
some similar incidents is most improper. 

We all know that most of these incidents are very small to start with. 
Why do they assume such large proportions 7 I was glad to bear Sbii 
Vajpayee remark that he himself said in Ahmedabad that people should 
not take the law into their hands. But to me, at least, rest of his 
speech appeared as if he himself was encouragiDg just that. ^We are 
not going to stand by'*. What does it mean 7 It means that we will 
thke the law into our hands, and take action. We have to take aedem. 
What else was it 7 As far as I could make out—in between there was 
considbrable noise; I might be mistaken—from the trend of his speech, 
he was serving a kind of notice that he and his party would do’certain 
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things even if in Che process it meant trampling on the rights and lives 
of the minorities. 

As I said, Shri Vajpayee did no great justice to the munory of 
Shivaji, but he did even less justice to our own old philosophy, crur 
traditions and the very great heritage of this country, because our 
heritage is certainly not one which tramples on the rights of minorities. 
On the contrary, from time immem<Nial, India has opened her doors 
to all those who suffered in their countries; whether they belonged to 
different religions, different' languages, different customs, we have 
opened our doors and given them shelter in the remote pnst. And even 
t^ay, we attempt to do it. 

So the Hon. Member is giving an entirely erroneous view of India 
to all the world. This is another great disservice to this country that 
before the world be parades as our philosophy and our tradition ideas 
which in effect are contrary to that tradition. I am not criticisiDg his 
party as a party, but merely two main aspects of it: one, the 
communal aspect and, second, which is even more dangerous the 
deliberate distortion of history, which is being done. Books are being 
written and published changing our known history. This is extremely 
dangerous to us. 

Shri Vajpayee declared that the Muslims were starting ±ese riots; 
he then asked why, and himself answered : because they fee] they 
cannot live in India and, therefore they might as well die fitting. This 
is in effect what he said, as far as I could make out 

I would like the Hon. Member to read some of the speeches made 
by members of his party who have said exactly this that the Muslims 
cannot live in India unless they are Indianised. They say that they are 
distinct from the RSS. We do not think that they are distinct. 
Certainly not. I am terfd, I am not absolutely sure, that the Members 
who have joined certain Governments on behalf of the Jan Sangb have 
been Members of the RSS. I think there are any number of speeches 
which can be produced on these lines. 

I am talking about a situation. What I am saying goes much 
deeper than what happened merely in Bhiwandi or Jalgaon or 
Ahmedabad. All these tbin^ form part of an atmosphere that is 
created. This is what I am trying to say, and I think it is extremely 
important that all Members of Parliament, as indeed all Indian citizens, 
think about these things far more deeply. You will be given all die 
facts about this. Chavanji has given the facts as known on the first 
day, and Sbuklaji will give you whatever has come to our knowledge 
since then. But it is time for us not to regard these happenings merely 
as isolated incidents that take place, incidents which we debate. It is 
time to realise that it is this ki^ of communal thinking, these speeches 
and articles which come out in newspapers which are creating this 
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atmosphere, aad it is no use just getting up and saying, **You prove 
(hat we did it" 

People have suffered and we have to see (irstly what relief has to be 
given immediately and what we can do on a slightly long-term basis. 
There is already an enquiry going on and it will come to its conclusions 
but I admit that I do not know how much such enquiries help. Anyway, 
it is necessary to have them and I am glad that there is one. 
apart from the question of relief and so on, we must all get together 
and see how we can prevent this kind of atmosphere growing, how we 
can go down to the people, village by village and mohalla by mohallo, 
to create that type of neighbourly feeling which in the Ias( analysis is 
the only protection. The police can help in a particular situation but 
ultimately it is only one*s neighbours who can be of real help. It is 
only the atmosphere in the country that can prevent this kind of rioting 
and senseless attacks on people. It is not just a question of whether 
somebody threw a stone, why should not people get angry. That is 
where you judge the maturity of people. If people had done something 
wrong, by all means catch (he guilty. In fact, the guilty are the first 
to get away and it is only the innocent who are looted and murdered. 


1 AM HAPPY to be here today to take part in this Confmnee. From 
what I hear of Us work, it seems to be going in the right direction and 
gathering momentum. I do not relish playing the leader. All my 
effort has been that people should find their own path. If I make my 
voice heard, it is because of the conviction that it is your voice. Once 
we choose a path our feet should be planted firmly oo it 

I want to share a memory with you of my first meeting 
with Subhadra Joshi. It was soon after we achieved Independence. 
The country was plunged in riots. Subhadra Joshi had gone 
and reported to Gaodbiji on the events in Delhi. At that Ume 
I was new to Delhi. I had broken journey in Dehra Duo. What 
I saw there and at other stations bad deeply disturbed me. I had 
also given a report to Gandhiji but had forgotten about it One 
day I received a message that Gandhiji wanted to see me. When I 
went there he told me : "1 want a report from you on what the situation 
is in the Muslim areas." I asked, **Wbo will go with me ?" He said, 
*Tf there was someone to go with you, why would have I sent for you ? 
I would have sent for the other persrm." I said, **1 know so litde of 
Delhi. I do not know where die Muslims live and where the others 
live.*’ He said, "It is your business to find out. It is your work. 

tnoaUtlon of «aw«rptt ffom ipfdi li RMI Ibt Poiuia Nuteul Ceorwtai 
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Either you do it or you say you are unable to do it” I told him, 
have never said that 1 caa*t do a thing.” So 1 had to find a way out 
1 did not know any wctfkers in Delhi. I thought that if I went to the 
Town Hall, I might be able to find a map or find my way about I 
went to the Town Hal) and asked the first person whom I met there. 
He did not know me. He indicated through gestures that none of 
them had any time and they were busy with other work. I was in a 
dilemma. Then 1 noticed a .young woman in a white khadi sari. 1 
walked up to her. I did not tell her my name nor did 1 ask her hers. 

I just asked her : “Do you live in Delhi 7” She said, “Yes.” I asked 
her, “Have you done any work in Delhi ?“ She again said, “Yes.” I 
asked the question, “Do you know the streets here 7” Once again she 
said, “Yes.” Then I said, *i want your help. I want it for this work.” 

1 explained what work. We fixed up where we should meet. Then 1 
said, “Let us at least know each other's name.” It transpired that she 
was Subhadra Dutt and I of course was Indira Gandhi. 

This is how we mot. It is anti*commuoal work that brou^t us 
together. Is it not a matter for pain that after so many years we should 
still be talking about the same thing from the same platform 7 The 
regret is not that we should still be working together but that in these 
twenty years, when there has been so much progress in science and 
techoolo^, man has not been able to enlarge his humanity. Knowledge 
has grown, competence has grown, but only in one direction. In 
others we stay where we were. I do not say that this crisis of character 
exists only in our country. It exists in other countries also. There 
are tensions and quarrels over colour, race and reti^on. All these are 
various facets of the same evil. We have to fight it with all our might 
wherever it occurs. 

I am not agaiast any pditical party as such. What I do oppose are 
certain ideas. Whichever party puts ^em forth, we have to fight them 
and remove them from our midst. Communal hatred is a poisonous 
weed that takes no time to grow, once the seed is planted. It can 
sprout even amongst good people. As we found during the communal 
riots there were large number erf innocent people who lived on the beat 
of terms with their neighbours and worked together. But once the 
poison was abroad they forgot all about their having been good neigh¬ 
bours and having belp^ one another and that their children had played 
together. They forgot aU that. It is our duty to clean the places where 
the poison has spread; and where (he poison has not spread, to ensure 
that it will not spread. It is only if we do this that India can be 
strong and a beautiful place to live in. 

When we fought for freedom we did not fight only for political 
liberation. Freedom is of course a good thing. But we wanted that 
after attaining freedom we should take up the other work that remained 
to be done, especially the work of eradicating poverQr, because poverty 
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is an evil thing and unless it goes» we cannot do anything else. Today 
people have to strain themselves even to stay alive. But even 
eradicatiOD of poverty is not enough. We have to think of what kind 
of life we should live after overcoming poverty. There are formidable 
obstacles in our path. It is only if we overcome these obstacles that 
We can build the India of our dreams and take our country where we 
want to take it. Let us not quarrel with those who oppose us or spreM 
falsehood because they are really incapable of spreading the truth. 
Do they have the courage to proclaim that communalism is good? 
None of them dare do that. All of them will make a pretence of 
denouncing communalism, and instead accuse us, who are fighting 
communalism, of encouraging communalism. This charge is levelled 
against me also, but no one has cared to explain bow I am encouraging 
communalism. Just today I saw an article which said that I was 
wrecking democracy. I want to know what I have done and what I 
have said which in any way impcrib democracy. I also ask what those 
who level this accusation have themselves done to strengthen democracy. 
Some people seem to believe that if they repeat a lie often enough, it 
will be believed. A few people of the upper strata have in fact been 
so misguided. Often people come to me and say that they are ready 
to support me but what will happen if democracy goes. I tell them 
that it is only if I die that democracy can go. So long as 1 am here 
nobody can murder democracy. Why did we fight? So that India 
becomes free and the people of India will get their due. How does one 
get one’s due 7 Only when there is equality, and that is why we want 
equality. We want equal rights for all people, whatever their reli^on. 
We want equal rights (or them whether they are rich or whether they 
are poor. Money alone ought not to determine high and low. 

It is sometimes forgotten that the very meaning of words like 
democracy and justice keeps changing. There is no idea or concept 
which has an unchanging connotation. As the world changes all 
concepts and definitions chan^. There was a time when it was not 
thought unjust if a few lived in luxury and the multitude lived in misery. 
Even that was considered justice and people did not fight against it It 
did not even occur to them that they should do so. But that kind of 
justice is no longer regarded as just today. Present^ay law says that 
a man is guilty only if he is proved to be guilty in a court of law and 
that he is innocent if his guilt is not established in a court, even ±ou^ 
be may have really committed a crime. We consider that to be legal. 

If somebody maintains that this is not just then he will be regarded as 
a trouble-maker. But whether this is just or unjust remains to be deeply 
thought about. 

Many things have changed but many more things need to be 
changed. Change cannot be brought about overnight. There are some 
people who think that a new mder can be established through Science 
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and disruption. I do not believe that anything can be built this way. 
If we can get anything at all it is only through labour, sacrifice and 
service. There are two alternatives—^ way of disruption or the 
way of peace. In my view violence inflicts not only immediate harm 
but also long-term harm. It does not mean that if there is no violence 
we should sit idle. Inaction ordy opens the door to violent upheaval. 
That is why we have to work and work bard but work peacefuUyi 
work democratically and take* the people along with us. It is only 
that way that change can be brought about. Grange is inevitable. 
We have to speed up the pace of change because we have to emnbat 
age-old inertia. Even in societies which have seen some change more 
changes are necessary. 

Recently I went to some foreign countries. In my talks with their 
leaders, their intellectuals and their youth they said that if they were 
unable to bring about changes, they did not know what course history 
would take. This is the great question before us. If communaJism 
grows there will be more violence. There is a general belief that only 
Naxalites and other extremists believe in the path of violence. But 
there are other parties which arc considered rightist parties who also 
believe in violence and they make no secret of it. We have to fight 
this violence also, whether it is violence in thought or violence in action. 
That is the work of your committee. 


^HE BMBRGENCB OP sovereign secular Bangladesh has conclusively 
proved the falseness of the theory that religion can be a ground for 
separate nationhood. This theory has done great harm to our sub¬ 
continent and prevented the rational solution of the social and economic 
problems of the people of other regions. 

The two-nation theory is discredited, but it has not been wiped out. 
There are still parties and individuals who mix reli^on with politics 
and exploit Hindu, Muslim, Sikh and other narrow loyalties for 
partisan and personal ends. The safety of our nation demands that 
We fight these forces with all our strength. 

My good wishes to the Infth National Convention Against Com- 
munalism which b being organised by the All-India Sampradayikta 
Virodhi Committee. 


Memir t9 Fifth Nttioiul Comsdoo AfttaK Comnunthtn. Hem IMhJ, Jonuiry 21. 1972 



Appeal to West Bengal 


1 HAVE VISITED Cakutta many times, but this time I have come on 
something of a business visit. My main purpose is to follow up the 
discussions 1 have been having in Delhi on the many problems, 
especially of development, with which Bengal is beset These are 
also the problems of the country as* a whole. We are earnest in 
tackling them. 

Foremost among them are the problems of Calcutta city. This 
great metropolis, which has cradled our cultural, political and spiritual 
rebirth, is in the throes of a diflicult transitory period. Its expanding 
population, both natural and because of the influx of refugees, has 
aggravated the already complex conditions of the slum areas, the 
shortcomings of the water supply and sanitation, the inadequacy of 
public transport and the bad condition of roads. Hence we are ^ving 
the highest priority to the needs of Calcutta. 

Only yesterday wc had passed an Act to constitute a Calcutta 
Metropolitan Development Authority. This Authority will be respon¬ 
sible for various developmental activities, including the improvement 
of water supply, sewerage and drainage, of traffic and transportation, 
and also the problem of busiees in an area which includes Calcutta 
Corporation and a large number of municipalities. For the current 
year, we propose to spend Rs. 22 crores for development activities in 
and around Calcutta. In addition, we wish to make a major effort 
to improve the bustees and any funds which might be needed for this 
will he found over and above this sum. At least half of the revenue 
from octroi will be available to the Calcutta Metropolitan Development 
Authority for its developmental activities. 

The problems of the rural area are no less compeUing. Recourse 
to force and violence by some sections ol the people has created new 
tensions in the countryside. Only recently a law was passed fixing 
a fairer share for and conferring hereditary rights on baragadars, and 
ending indiscriminate eviction of baragadars. We further propose to 
undertake legislation to impose ceilings on family holdings. This will 
not only reduce inequalities but will also make available more land for 
disuibution to the landless and the under^privileged. We shall also 
take steps to end time-consuming litigation, which the poor cannot 
afford. We shall do all we can to establish a socially equitable and 
just land tenure system in West Bengal in order to enable peasants to 
produce more for themselves and for the State's industrial recovery. 

I should like specially to say a word about the hardships and 
suffering of the refugees from Bast Paldstan. I do deeply share their 
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anxiety and sympathise in their misfortune which has driven them to 
seek shelter in our country. Their coming is not the concern merely 
of West Bengal; their rehabOitatioD is the duty of the whole country. 
1 have been in touch with all those concerned and have urged State 
Chief Ministers to help in making arrangements to oSer a new Ufe to 
the thousands who have had to forsake their old homes. The issue 
has also been taken up with the Government of Pakistan. 

President’s rule imposes a special responsibility upon us to ensure 
good government. I have outlined some of the programmes which 
we have undertaken to meet the challenge of development. 

But there is a much larger question which gives cause for anxiety. I 
do not need to remind you of Bengal’s great contribution to the shaping 
of modern Indian thought. Our recent history glitters with the names 
of many eminent Bengalis. 

What is happening today 7 Bengal is going through a crisis of the 
spirit. This is part of the crisis which confronts the rest of the country. 
Indeed, the crisis of the human spirit is a world'^wide phenomenon. 

Generally speaking, wc all desire the same material goods, the 
same mental solace. But to attain these, we pursue different paths. 
Whatever the path, the type of society we want to build should be a 
society in which there is equality, justice and full opportunity for the 
blossoming of the human personality. 

The question is : Can this be done through violence 7 Can such 
a society be built, if a few impatient people here in Bengal or else* 
where blow up houses and c^ccs, convert centres of learning into 
centres of violence, and disfigure memorials to some of the greatest 
men of our time 7 To some young people, hate seems to come easier 
than love. As the Buddha has said, if iron is allowed Co rust, rust 
itself will destroy iron. Evil cannot beget good. 

Progress or prosperity for Bengal is indivisible from that of the rest 
of India. If Bengal suffers, so will India. Therefore, the whole coun¬ 
try ardently desires the well-being of the State. The society which we 
want, and which we must build, has to be built in Bengal and in all 
our other States. 

Better life for the millions can come only through sustained hard 
work. Bengal’s large and smaU industries must run without interrup¬ 
tion and produce work and wealth for more and more people. Every 
year, lakhs of young men and women come of age md enter the labour 
market. Unemployment can be solved only if our economy expands. 
Anything that hinders our recovery and growth is a disservice to youth 
and to the future of Bengal. We are at present formulating several 
programmes to increase employment opportunities and to train workers 
for special skills, l^eaders of labour should also take the initiative 
and act as custodians of our future. 
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We want a democr^c socialist India where every citizen has an 
equal place» where full opportunity of work and growth will prevail» 
and where our vital impuls^ are directed to creative and co-operative 
endeavour. These great tasks cannot be achieved in an atmosphere 
of insecurity or violence. The revolution of which Bengal and rest 
of India had dreamed, is a revolution of ideas, of attributes, of skills 
and techniques. It will not help to use methods which other couniries 
have used in other times and other circumstances. History cannot be 
made through imitation. Our transformation must Sow from our own 
genius. It can come about not by violence or lawlessness but only 
through order, goodwill and peace. 

There arc many political parties in the State, but those who belong 
to these parties form only a small part of the teeming population ot 
Bengal. At all times we must remember that the people are above all 
parties. Those who labour in the field, the factory and the office, the 
charming women, the bright-eyed children, the dynamic youth, the 
alert inteUigentsia and the middle classes who have formed the back¬ 
bone of all movements—these are the people of Bengal. We must not 
jeopardise their interests in fighting for our own. 

1 have afiection and admiration for the people of Bengal; I have 
confidence in their ability and in their strength and creative genius. 
These are the qualities on which they must draw to face the present 
difficulties. Let them not be diverted by empty slogans, let them not 
be misled by a few to destroy the very values which have made Bengal 
great and the fountain-head of our nationalism. Let them not submit 
to threats or force but resist them courageously. The path is perilous. 
But, if wc are of one heart, and if we are guided by the glorious heritage 
of Bengal, we are bound to succeed. 


Putting the Facts Straight 

Jt is very difficult to know how to rq>]y to tbb motion of no- 
confidence because, whereas certain items have been mentioned in the 
actual motion, many of the speeches have touched upon very much wider 
fields, bringing in, as usual, the public sector, socialism and all kinds 
of other matters which were not in the motion. Some of the speeches 
were in a very light-hearted vein and I should have liked to reply in 
like manner except that it is necessary to put straight certain facts so 
as to remove misunderstandings from the public mind. 
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As far as Coog (O) is conceroedt I have only one thing to say. I 
have been indeed amused as some Hoo. Members remarked from the 
other sidci because once I did listen to Shri Asoka Mehta. The result 
was not one of my most conspicuously successful actions. 

Since yesterday there has been a pitiful effort to put Humpty-Dumpty 
together again. Some people had seen visions of a grand alliance but 
evidently they could not win a vote of confidence even from their own 
people. So, Humpty-Dumpty had a fall and except for Shri Piloo 
Mody, who always sounds even when he talks utter nonsense, the 
others could cot even work up any fervour or eloquence in their speeches 
in order to put together the pieces. Even though Shri Dange came 
to their rescue and gave them suggestions as to who should bold what 
portfolio in their shadow Cabinet, their hopes for their shadow Cabinet 
have been completely shattered and, I am afraid, there is not even a 
shadow of a shadow Cabinet. 

The motion broadly lists four grounds. The first is the charge that 
the elections in Kerala are being rigged. As we have been told by 
my colleague, the Law Minister, and others the electoral rolls were 
revised in January of this year. By-elections were held after that and 
no complaints were made that these elections were not fair. As far as 
1 know, they (the printed electoral rolls) are exactly where they were, 
where the rolls are normally kept. I am told they are exactly where 
they are supposed to be. I am talking of the Election Commission.. 

This (verifying what the Election Commissioner says) is not a 
governmental function. All that we can do is to draw the Commission's 
attention to complaints. The Government is not here to interfere with 
the Election Commission or the Election Commissioner. And I should 
like to say that one of the things about which wc can legitimately be 
proud in India since our Independence is the fact that, except for 
occasional isolated cases, our elections have been free and fair and have 
given the people unfettered opportunity to express their wish. The very 
fact that almost every party has had the opportunity of being elected 
to form a government, elected to power and also removed from power, 
is a proof, if proof is needed, of the strength and justice of our electoral 
system. I do not know whether printed lists are given to people or 
not but the printed lists are available at the places where they are kept. 

We have not only an independent Election Commission but the law 
courts also exercise full vigilance to ensure the fairness of our elections. 
It is rather unfortunate that any kind of doubt is cast on the election 
system which has worked effectively all these years. 

It is also difficult to believe that all of a sudden a State Government 
in a part of India, which is known for its hi^ political consciousness 
and literacy, should meddle with the dectoral system. However, as 
I said to Shri Gopalan when he came to see me about this, I have 
referred this matter to tbe Election Cemunissioner that such a complaint 
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had been made and I waa told (hat he had looked into the matter. 
There is, as you all know, still time for any objections to be raised in 
this matter. But I can assure the Hon. House that we stand fully for 
free and fair elections. We are not concerned with what party comes 
into power. Naturally everybody would like their party to win but not 
at the cost of fairplay or damage to the electoral system. We will 
never stand for it As you all know, as the Central Governmenf we 
have given support and co^peradon to all Governments of whatever 
hue they were, which came into power anywhere in the country.^ 

For the fint time, there was something new in this no-confidence 
motion and that was the strange alliance which we witnessed. As was 
effectively pointed out by Shri Chandrajit Yadav, the cat was let out 
of the bag by the Hon. Member, the Swatantra spokesman, when he 
delivered a broadside against socialism and nationalisation, which of 
course they always call State capitalism. 

As usual, all kinds of other baseless charges and insinuations have 
been made. Reckless personal charges were made against some of my 
colleagues and against my Secretariat. I do not need to defend them 
because they are capable of taking care of themselves, but I can only 
feel sorry that some Hon. Members simply cannot get away from this 
kind of vituperation and also from giving a casteist or a re^onal bias 
to anything that happens in the country. Although the question of the 
Kerala elections has been brought in as a bait to the Members of the 
CPI(M), it is obvious that the entire motion is designed as a personal 
attack on me on the supposed concentration of power in my hands. In 
fact, reference has been made to the recent reshuffle of the Cabinet and 
the transfer of some departments to the Cabinet Secretariat. I did not 
create the Cabinet Secretariat. It has long been in existence. J did 
not invent the Prime Minister’s Secretariat either. Contrary to what 
some Member has said, the Prime Minister's Secretariat in its present 
form was not designed by me but by my distinguished predecessor, 
Sbn Lai Bahadur Shastri. &ncc then we have answered questions in 
this House on the Secretariat, giving the numbers of officials. There 
has been no addition to the Secretariat nor is any addition contemplated 
because of any of the changes which have taken place; because no extra 
work has come to that Secretariat. 

The function of the Cabinet Secretariat is to provide effective co¬ 
ordination between the Ministries of the Government. It also takes 
up certain items of study, analysis and research. When the Planning 
Commission shed its executive function in response to the desire of this 
Hon. House, the Cabinet Secretariat took on some of this work. It 
has to take initiative in several matters of economic co-ordination which 
were previously being attended to by the Planning Commisaion. The 
three Departments whkh have been transferred to the CaUnet Secretariat 
are the Personnel Department, the Electronics Departroenf and the 
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Scientific and Industrial Researdi Department. The Department of 
Personnel has been new^ constituted and placed under the Cabinet 
Secretariat, as the House knows on the reconunendatioo of the Adminb* 
trative Reforms Commission. 

Regarding the Intelligence agencies, 1 had thou^t that there were 
several experts in this House on public adeninistradon and at least they 
should have set the records straight. As is well known, in En^and 
as well as in many other countries, Intelligence is directly with the 
Prime Minister and I am sure that these countries did not take inspiration 
from the Cabinet reshuffle in this conntry. 

The CBl and the Special Police Establishment have been mainly 
concerned with the cra^cation of corruption from public services. It 
has necessarily to be a part of the Personnel Department. Even in 
the Home Ministry, the work was being looked after on the Services side 
under a separate Secretary (Services). 

The Directorate of Revenue Intelligence was transferred from the 
Ministry of Finance to the Cabinet Secretariat in order to ensure belter 
co-ordination with the Centra] Bureau of Investigation. The CBl has 
already a wing dealing with economic offences and the work of the 
Directorate of Revenue Intelligence is very largely related to such 
offena's. 

Some Member made a remark about the Committee of Appointments 
saying that previously there was the Home Minister, the Prime Minister 
and the Minister concerned but now. since the Horae and the Prime 
Minister w.is the same person, there would on^ be two persons. So, 

] should like to inform the House that the Committees of the Cabinet 
were formed soon after the reshuffle—but unfortunately, they were not 
declared immcdiately-^nd I had decided that Shri Qiavan should 
remain on that Committee, since he was dealing with ths question and 
with the people who would be concerned will be in these Committees. 
Apart from that, I would like to point out that none of these Committees 
works on the basis of voting. The persons sit together and it is always a 
question of having discussion and coming to a decision. 

So far as the transfer of the CSIR to Che Cabinet Secretariat is 
concerned, the Hon. Members will remember that the Prime Minister, 
from the very beginning of its existence, has been the exofficio President. 
Therefore, this does not really change the rituadon. 

As for the future development of electronics in India, this also has 
been a subject of long and anxious debate in both Houses ever since the 
publication of the Bbabha Report on Electronics. The future develop¬ 
ment of electronics has such wide<4^gjng application, not only in 
defence but also with regard to commonicadoos, radio, television, etc., 
that the fast development of the Industry has become a matter of crucial 
importance to the country. Several Ministries and Departments of the 
Government as well as the private sector are consumers of the products 
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of the electronics industry. It was in order to pve a special impetus 
to the development of electronics that the Government have been 
considering the setting up of a special organisational structure. The 
allocation of the Electronics Department to the Cabinet Secretariat was 
made to enable this structure to be built, which, we hope, will be very 
soon. 

For most such organisations that have to be set up, with which many 
Ministries are concerned, it is more convenient for co-ordinated working 
if at this stage the Prime Minister is there. Similarly a great deal was 
said about ministerial responsibility being dilut^ and collective 
responsibility being discounted. Nothing could be farther from the fact. 
Many Hon. Members do not seem to have a correct appreciation of 
what 18 meant by collective responsibility. All Cabinet decisions are 
collectively taken. Some decisions are taken by individual Ministers 
but wc are all collectively responsible and these decisions are collectively 
supported and defended by the entire Government. In modern 
Government, several spot decisions must also be taken and Ministers 
who take them do so in the full knowledge that they will have to defend 
them on the floor of the House and in full trust that they will have the 
full support of their colleagues. All controversial matters are brou^t 
to the Cabinet itself or to one of its Committees. I do not have to 
point out that throughout last year my colleagues have come to this 
House and given the reasons for their decisions. They have won an 
open vote of the House. They have withstood ma^y determined efforts 
to shake them and challenge Uiem. Hon. Members from the Opposition 
had wrongly imagined that we on this side would not stand together. 
They have spent days and nights planning strategies and offering prayers 
to divide us. 

They have set afloat all kinds of rumours of dissension but we have 
stood together with loyalty to one another and faith in our party and 
full conviction in our polices. I may tell the Hoc. Members opposite 
that what they could not achieve during this difficult year, they will 
certainly not be able to achieve in the coming months. 

Sir, I have respect for my colleagues, respect for their ability and 
respect for their dedication to the welfare <k the peo^ and to the 
progress of this great nation. That is why we have been able to work 
together and to introduce certain far-reaching changes in our national 
life. I do agree with the Hon. Member, Shri D^vedy, that much that 
we wanted to do we have not been able to do. We have not said that 
we have done everything. But when you go ahead in a democratic 
way, it is a slower path than the other. I am not saying this to excuse 
ourselves because I fully realise that we must work more speedily and 
reach our goals more effectively. 

Cabinet Government and Parliamentary democracy are built on the 
principle that the overriding power and responsibUity restf in the 
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legislature. Parliament is the master of Ministers and» if you could put 
in that way, Ministers in turn are—do not like the word—master, 
in a wagr, over civil servants. Those who are propagating the myth 
of a powerful bureaucracy are in fact running down this Parliament and 
the work which it has been doing to guard the people's interests. Now 
you can give the civil service any name you like, but the fact remains 
that whether you have a capitalist government or a socialist government 
or any other form of government, it has to have some kind of a civil 
service. * 

If it is a large country, obviously that civil service will be large. And 
a country in which society takes upon itself the power and the duty to 
regulate economic and social life has to have the appropriate machinery 
to do it. The Hon. Member is right when he said that in a socialist State 
there will be more servants of the State, but they are servants of the 
people, not masters of the people. 

There may be, and there is, some inefRciency and there may also be 
some deadwood in the administrative organisation. But we cannot deny 
that there are also fine people who are as good as any in the world. Hiey 
arc doing their work with ability and dedication. It would be a pity if 
the House were to do anything which would blunt these tools. This 
is not peculiar to our country, because, almost everywhere there is some* 
times criticism against bureaucrats, and even in countries and govern¬ 
ments which have far more advanced methods than we can afford today. 

A statement of mine, or rather a speech, was quoted and in the 
attempt to show that there was some contradiction between that and 
a letter which I had written about our administrative service to a newly 
selected IAS officer. I do not think that there is any contradiction 
between the two. Because I do believe that we must pve better status 
to specialists. AU over the world it has been realised that technical jobs 
must go to technicians. But everywhere administrators and business 
managers also are being given more intensive training in new and 
modern methods. We have been choosing specialists for our technical 
posts as far as possible, but at no time has this meant that we should 
dispense srith the administrative service. On the contrary, the 
administrative service must be given greater social orientation so as to 
be able to discharge its responsIUlities effectively. 

Something has been said about the communal problem. But this 
problem has been thoroughly debated on earlier occasions and T leave 
it to the country to judge whose speeches have been provocative or have 
added to the tension in any particular area. 

The problem of the refugees is naturally one which is uppermost in 
the minds of most of us. They are fadng very ^nuinc hardships and 
this is a matter of grave concern and deep distress. The Government 
have indeed a hea\iy responsibility to settle and rehabilitate them with 
great speed. We are doing everything possible towards this end. Sbxi 
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Samar Giiha*s excitement wa$ tmderstandablc. I entirely agree vnth 
what he said this morning about the political side of the problem. He 
mentioned also my visit to Calcutta. But, as I told him when I met him 
there, fliat particular visit was for a limited purpose, that is, to look 
into the implemeotadon of the various decisiras which had been taken 
earlier in Delhi. And, the steps being taken for the refugees and their 
rehabilitation formed a considerable part of this discussion, whether Jt 
was with political parties, whether it was with administrators or some 
of the other public men and women whom I met. I have promised our 
friends from Bengal to visit the transit camps soon. I am sorry I could 
not go there on that occasion. 

This is hardly the occasion on which to speak about Manipur. But, 
since the matter was brought up, I would just like to say that this House 
is fully aware of the law and ^er situation there. It Is ob^ous, 
whether it is Manipur or elsewhere, that the restoration of normal 
conditions is an essential precondition for any fair election. Yet we 
all know that this part of the country faces many difficult problems. 
We ore looking into them. 

Government have no double standards, but I am afraid many of 
those who have spoken have shown their own double standards. 

Shri Surendranath Dwivedy also spoke heatedly about land reforms. 
I do not think that it is correct to say that our programmes are not 
making any headway even In the States where we are in control. I 
think there has never been greater consciousness at the Centre and in 
the States of the great importance of creating an equitable agrarian 
structure within the shortest possible time. 

In Bengal, we announced some months ago that the occupiers of 
land belonging to eligible categenes would not be evicted and that their 
position would be regularised very soon. Earlier this month, the West 
Bengal Land Reforms Amendment Act was enacted. Its result will be 
to increase the bwgadars^ share of the produce from 60 to 75 per cent, 
in cases where they themselves provide all the mputs. The conditions 
under which land-owners are permitted to resume lands have been made 
more favourable to burgadars, and the right of culthration by them has 
been made hereditary. It has also been decided to enact fresh legislation 
on ceiling, fixing the ceiling in terms of family rather than individual 
units. The details are now bemg finalised. The Government of West 
Bengal have been told to give this work the hipest priority, that is, the 
redistribution of waste and surp4os land to digible cultivators. Tn this 
matter, the State Government are reviewing the ceiling with much 
greater vigour. Detailed instructions have already gone out to district 
colleaors, and notices have been served on sev^al thousands of the 
largest owners of surplus land. The amendments to the Bihar Tenancy 
Act, carried out during President's Rule, are being implemented, so that 
even bataldars on oral lease are not liable to eviction. 
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In U.P., the ceiling laws are being reviewed. In Maharashtra, the 
rent payable by tenants to land-owners has been reduced to one-sixth 
of the produce, which is perhaps the lowest in the country. After many 
years, there is now real hope that land reforms, which have so long 
been talked about, are at last under way. 

The examples of Bihar and West Bengal during President's Rule 
conclusively show that the Central Government is earnestly engaged In 
carrying through the measures which it has been urpng on other State 
Governments. 

The other problem which is very much on everybody’s mind is 
naturally that of unemployment. I ^ly share the concern expressed 
in this House and outside about this growing problem. But the only 
lusting remedy for unemployment and under-employment, particularly 
of skilled personnel such as engineers and teebnidans, lies in vigorous 
implementation of the Plan and inclusion of specially labour-intensive 
programmes. 

The Plan outlay for the current year has been stepped up by about 
Rs. 400 crores especially with a view to bring some improvement in the 
employment situation. We are examining how to speedily organise a 
land army, that is, enrolling cadres of skilled and unskilled workers to 
be put to work on specific projects of public utility. 

There was reference to the performance of nationalised banks. It 
may be that we did proceed a bit slowly for many reasons. But there 
is no basis for the criticism that benefits have not accrued to the small 
persons or the small farmers, although I concede that much remains 
to be done and must be done speedily. 

The number of borrowal accounts in the case of direct loans to 
agriculture went up from Rs. 1,34,839 at the end of June 1969 to 
Rs. 2,97,670 by the end of March 1970. The number of accounts for 
advances to retail traders and small business increased from 28,037 at 
the cod of June 1969 to 70,607 by the end of March 1970. Similarly, 
the number of loans to self-employed persons increased impressively 
from 422 at the end of June 1969 to 22,030 by the end of March 1970. 
The share of advances to neglected sectors, namely, agriculture, small 
scale industries, road transport operators, retail traders, small business 
etc. in the aggregate advances of the public sector banks increased from 
14.6 per cent at the end of June 1969 to 20.3 per cent by die end of 
March 1970. 

There were some entirely false charges made regarding issuing of 
licences. Perhaps the House knows that the decision in all impmlant 
cases is taken not by any individual Minister or by the Prime Minister 
but by the Cabinet as a whole. A ridiculous statement was made 
alleging that I had taken over lecensing in my own hands. Nothing 
could iK farther from the truth. All that has been decided is that the 
grant of licences in certain defined cases should be considered by the 
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Committee on Economic Coordination on which all Ministers dealing 
with economic matters are represented. This U largely because this is 
a controversial matter, and many cases come within the purview of 
different Ministries also. Hierefore, the question is not of concentra¬ 
tion of power but of sharing responsibility and decision-making power 
and bringing the collective judgment of a ministerial group to bw on 
these important problems of licensing. 

!t has been alleged that the decisions taken on the grant of indust^ 
licences have been inspired by dishonest* motives. I have no hesitation 
in saying that this is a mischievous and reckless charge, and also an 
entirely dishonest charge. I have no hesitation in maintaining that the 
interest of the national economy and not narrow or party or personal 
interest guides our decisions. 

1 have been compared, not for the first time, to Hitler. Stalin and 
Mussolini. If they had perhaps read more books, they could have used 
more names. I think the people will laugh at the preposierousness of 
these comparisons. 

It was somewhat dramaiically stated that this country would not 
tolerate Hiller. I entirely agree with this. In fact, this is what! myself 
have been saying. I have said it in the House; 1 have said it outside 
also. This country will not tolerate Hitler and what Hitlerism stands 
for. But wc should know what it stands for, namely, tbe preaching of 
hatred against sections of the ptopie, the building up of para-military 
organisations, the use of the lie. the big lie and tbe biggest lie and their 
readiness to use any and every method to capture power. We do not 
believe in such methods; we leave such methods to others. 

The biggest lie that has been told in this House on this occasion 
is the one that is now being constantly repeated about our subserviance, 
as they say. to the Soviet Union. This, as the House and those Members 
who have been in the House for some time will remember, is not a new 
charge. It was also made against my father. Some called him a 
Soviet stooge and others called him an American camp-follower, but 
he was an Indian, a proud Indian. Now, the same charge is being 
levelled against me. My concern is only for tbe people of India. Hiese 
charges are not going to deflect us from seeking friendship with all 
nations because ^the country's good requires it. And, when the national 
interests demand it, we shall not hesitate to stand up against all nations. 
Somebody said: Let us have one example. There is a very recent 
example, which is our not signing the Non-Prdiferation Treaty. 

I mist the country will treat this charge with the contempt which it 
deserves. India, free, sovereign, democratic India, shall never be a 
satellite of any country, however great or powerful. 

Those who bandy about this charge show a singular lack of 
confidence in themselves m in the country. All the chancerier of the 
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world know aod respect the fact that our country has steadfastly 
pursued its own course of action. 

And I shall continue to do it so long as I have anything to do 
with the Governmoit of this country. The consistent and steadfast 
adherence to our policy of non-alignment is absolutely non-negotiable. 
Many people thou^t that we would succumb; they have tried to 
browbeat us here many a time, but we have not gone back from anything 
for which we stand, nor shall we ever do so in foreign policy or in 
domestic policy. 

I hope that this House will reject this Motion and will continue 
to show its confidence in this Government. 


Eternal Values 

SwAMiji AND FRIENDS, I am glad to be associated with this function 
because of my admiration and respect for you, Swamiji, and for the 
great order of Shri Ramakrishna which you so ably represent. 

Our country is rich in its thought, in its philosophy, In its culture. 
But somehow we have not been able to project' these outside, or even 
to all of our own people, perhaps because many of us look at these 
matters rather superficially. But Swami Vivekananda and Swami 
Ranganathananda have been notable exceptions. The excellent work 
done by the various branches of the Ramakrishna Mission all over the 
world has helped to fill the gap to some extent. The two books being 
released today will give an insight to people into our ancient teaehinp 
and will deepen the understanding of those who already have some 
knowledge. 

Ibere has been some interest in philosophy and the basic religious 
teaching. But today it is not merely the grey-haired who ^search for 
reality or the meaning of being. Questions are being asked by millions 
of young people everywhere. 

I often talk of progress and modernity. I^ogress to me means the 
blossoming and deepening of the human personality, of the individuals 
and also of the nation. Obviously the evils of poverty and of a stratified 
society are obstacles and must be removed. However, at every step 
we must ensure that this process of attaining a higher material standard 
of living does not impinge on man’s persooalitiy, does not give him a 
feeling of alienation from his society and his environment, but, on the 

From ip«ech white rvlMitea two books by SwunJ RsfiMOiUiaittAda. Delhi, JuM A t97l 
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Other hand, helps him to be a participant in development and enriches 
his spirit. 

Does modernity consist merely in using modem amenities or in 
following certain fashions or aping the more affluent nations, or should 
we look for a more profound meaning? Swamiji himself has given the 
answer in one of these books. He says, ‘'That man is modern who is 
inquisitive, who has a passion for truth and the power of rational investi¬ 
gation, who never takes things for granted but always strives to get at 
the heart of things, and constantly asks what next, what next.” 

When I received Swamiji’s books late last evening I picked up the 
one entitled Eternal Values and by chance it opened widi a quotation 
from the Upamshad : "Men may roll up the sky like a piece of leather 
Still there will be no end of sorrow for them without realising the 
luminous One within.** On the same page follows another quotation, 
this time from Europe, from Schopenauer: "All men who are secure 
from want and care, now that at last they have thrown off all other 
burdens, become a burden to themselves.** How true this is, and should 
we not seek the reason why it should be so ? 

Human beings are quick to find somebody or something to blame. 
Seeing the world's present predicament people find fault with science 
and with technology. The problem is not in the nature of technology 
but in the nature of man itself and the value systems which he has made 
for himself. The habit of generations becomes entwined in a sort of 
network of integrated circuits which resist any change. Is it not time 
now to disentangle ourselves from all these wires ? 

In contemporary life, in most countries the accent is on competition, 
not co-operation. This naturally leads to aggressive and suspicious 
attitudes within the nation as well as in the international sphere. A 
man's love for his family does not diminish because he cares deeply for 
his country, nor does a man become less of a patriot because while 
cherishing his country and its culture he feels concerned for the welfare 
of humanity as a whole. Man can utilise the vast riches of the earth 
without despoiling or denuding it.<^ 

The question before us here in India is how we can make the best 
use of knowledge and of resources, how we can create an atmosphere of 
co-operation and harmony. Can we do this unless we consciously 
attempt to modify the value systems which encourage selfishness or 
acquisitiveness and to replace them vnth others which would seek to 
advance the interest of the individual along with those of his feUowmen 
rather than at their cost ? We must build our social institutions along 
principles which will enhance the dignity, the security and the potential 
of human life. 

Since our Minister for nanaing is present, I cannot resist this 
opportunity of saying to him that the criterion for all planning should 
be not only maximum production but optimum human development 
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In achieving this we have much to leam from our ancient thoti^t 
which is so beautifully rendered into understandable modem idiom by 
Swamiji in these two books which I have great pleasure in releasing. 


The Cult of Violence 

Thc home ministry touches many spheres of national activity. So, 
this debate naturally is an important one and ranges over many areas. 

Hon. Members have touched on many points. Theg^ have drawn 
attention to many defects and shortcomings. 

Sir, no one is more conscious than I, that in our country of this size 
and diversity, and with our background of feudalism and colonialism, 
our problems arc bound to be of immense magnitude. With develop* 
ment, some problems are solved and others are created. Even societies 
which are regarded as affluent and stable are not immune from trouble, 
from unrest and even the growth of violence. 

So, none of these questions is peculiar to our country. We know 
that rapid urbanisation has increased crime and violence in other 
countries. 

I hope Hon. Members will not think that I am trying to minimise 
our own duties or responsibilities, of which I am deeply conscious. But, 
I should like thc Hon. House to see our problems in perspective and 
not to forget that these are not normal times for us. 

Our programmes and the recent elections to which many Hon. 
Members have referred, aroused expectations of change. But, just when 
wc were poised for rapid advance in many directions, we have been 
overtaken by the tragic events on our Eastern border which have imposed 
a very severe strain on our entire administration. 

Therefore, areas of hope and despair do exist side by side; and, 
when despair is exploited to propagate violence, this is bound to be a 
matter of concern. 

I know that violence has many aspects and emerges from different 
roots. As I have said, the problem is not peculiar to India. Also, we 
are a developing societ^y and development produces its own tensions and 
other difficulties. 

We do not believe that the police is the answer to each situation or 
that violence can be met <mly by counter-violence. On the contrary, 
to the extent that the socio-economic causes of violence in India can 

la tdk Sobhi oo dcatodt for inutt* tor Cw MtariHiy of Hoim 
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be identified and removed, we are trying our utmost to do so. But, 
when violence is deliberately engineer^, then it falls into another cate¬ 
gory, and we are determined to meet the threat with all the strength at 
our command, and in this, the forces of law and order have to assert 
themselves. If certain political groups persist in the misguided and 
dangerous course which they have adopted, then the augmentation of 
the police strength to meet their challenge becomes essential. ^ 

I have made it clear on all possible occasions that wc arc not against 
any particular party. But I do think that we should all look at the 
national aims. I presume that we are all committed to democracy, 
which implies certain methods of functioning and assumes the equality 
of rights of all citizens. So far as I can see, there is no middle way 
between bringing about social and political changes through democratic 
functioning on the one side and violence on the other. It is only if 
violence replaces the settlement of issues by discussion and persuasion 
that wc have to draw a tine and appeal to all parties, groups and 
individuals to seriously consider if they really think that something can 
be achieved in our country by resorting to violence. Every political 
party, therefore, needs to examine seriously whether its faith in democracy 
is a durable one and not a mere tactic to undermine democracy through 
violent means. Cun all parties represented in Parliament not join 
together to combat this violence and those who believe in it, instead of 
trying to battle amongst themselves, each blaming the other? 

Many Members were concerned about the increase in the police 
budget since 1950. This increase is not due to law and order duties 
alone. Since the early sixties, the police which includes forces such as 
the Border Security Force have been called upon to shoulder implant 
responsibilities along with our defence forces to safeguard our borders. 
More than half the increase is for such forces. 

There has also been an increase in the strength of the CRP. This 
is necessary because of the growing demand from the State Governments 
themselves for additional forces for internal security and law and order 
duties. Even at present, the bulk of the force has been placed at the 
disposal of the State Governments for this purpose and at their own 
request. The CRP is not being used for repression. It is deployed 
to safeguard the lives of people and their homes and to safeguard public 
property. I seriously protest against the malicious campaign to denigrate 
the CRP. I know, and I have acknowledged in the House on earlier 
occasions also that there have been cases where members of the CRP 
or of the police have misbehaved or have gone beyond what they should 
have done, and wherever our attention has been drawn, we have tried 
to deal with the situation. But generalised allegations which are some¬ 
times made by the Hon. Members opposite do not help the situation or 
solve any problem. 
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I myself am very much cuncemed with the matmer of fimctionioj 
of the police, and we are trying to modernise their training and the 
equipment they use so that the force can become qualitatively and 
professionally better. We want our services to regard themselves as 
servants and friends of (he pe<^le. Wc want to go into all aspects of 
the training, not only of the police, but of other public administrators 
so as to give them such an outlook in their dealings with the peo|^c. 

Law and order is not an isdated subject; it is very much hoked with 
economic and social proUezns and the conditions of the people. I 
believe that authority can best be wielded in a spirit of understanding 
and ccHiperation. But this abo has to be twMided; the police also 
need (he cooperation of the people, and If they are always going to 
be regarded as enemies of the people, that wdt make it more difficult 
for them to behave as they should, consistently with sympathy and 
friendship for all people. This is part of the difficulty, as some Members 
have noticed, which we are facing in West Bengal 

In a debate of this kind, it is natural that much attention should be 
paid to the relations between the Central Government and the State 
Oovcrnmenis. [ think we all agree that the Stales and the Centre form 
part of a single entity, the unity of India. 1 do not think anyone is really 
serious when he suggests any kind of crisis of confidence between the 
Centre and the States. Of course, problems and differences do arise 
from time to time, but there is no jivoblem which cannot be solved 
through discussion, consultation and adjustment. 

We have had Governments of various hues and pditical persuasion 
in different States. 1 have had the fullest co-operation^l must express 
my apprcciadon of this—from all the Chief Ministers, and I certainly 
hope that they feel the same about the Ccntic. We have always done 
whatever wc could to help them insofar as it lay within oui power. 

As I mentioned on earlier occasions, much of the dispute is with 
regard to the allocation of finance, and as we have extremely limited 
resources, it is not really within our hands to increase State allocations. 
While on the one hand almost every State would like to have more 
financial powers, on the other, on many occasions they find it conveoient 
to ask the Centre to take over something because they cannot afford to 
con^lete a particular project or they would like us to undertake another 
programme or they have a dispute with a neighbouring State and so on. 

So all these things have to be gone into very thoroughly. I do not 
know if any useful purpose will be served by freeaing relationship 
between the Centre and the States into any ri^ statutory enactment or 
even institutional devices, since even the most careful thought now 
cannot possibly foresee every problem that could arise in the future. 
That is why a certain fiexibility is always helpful in any human relation 
rather than very set and rigid patterns. 
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Maoy suggestions and schemes have been put forward in the name 
of better Centre-State relations. It is for the Hon. House» and of course 
for all the Oiief Ministers of States^ to consider whether these will help 
in achieving closer co-operation between the Centre and the States or 
whether they will create new points of conflict^ whether they will help 
in strengthening the unity of the country or in cncouragiDg divisive 
tendencies. Whatever problems there arc or may arise in future can be 
solved not by controntation and argumenti but by a joint attempt at 
finding satisfactory solutions. Naturally, no solution can satisfy every¬ 
body, but our attempt should always be to see what will serve the larger 
good. Whenever any such question about the States arises, the emotions 
of the people are easily aroused, especially in the name of language or 
religion or of border disputes or ibe ma^c that is attached to separate 
Statehood. There is a polilical aspect of most of these questions, but 
this can be exploited or used only if there are genuine economic and 
other grievances, and in mat^ of the questions which have been raised 
here, the main problem in all our backward areas is an economic one, 
that of development. We have been making cfTorts in this direction and 
trying to do whatever is possible to sec that where there has been any 
negligence or delay in development this should be made up. Reference 
wa.s naiurally nude to Pclengana and here abo wc arc making efforts 
and trying to involve the people in the process of socio-economic change. 
There is a feeling that this sense of participation should be further 
strengthened. Wc have been exchanging views with various people. I 
agree that all these disputes which exist in this area or in other areas 
should be speedily solved. 

Some Members spoke with understandable passion about the com¬ 
munal tension which comes up from time to time and about which we 
all feel very stron^y. The National Integration Council was meant to 
promote integration and cohesiveness in our social and political structure 
and to look into the problems oi the minorities as well as of any deprived 
section such as the Harijans. When the Council met in Srinagar some 
years ago, the meeting was overshadowed by the communal riots which 
had taken place just before.' So, although we mentioned all the different 
aspects of the Council's work, our efforts were confined to dealing with 
communalism in its narrower sense, that is communal violence. We 
know that tensions in society have many origins—cultural, economic 
and social. These have to be resolved. We should not allow them to 
erupt in u^ess and violence. Tbe well-being and satisfaction of the 
minorities should be our very special concern. That is why we specially 
mentioned this in our election manifesto and on other occasions^ and 
these commitments must be fulfilled. One way of doing thb is by broad¬ 
ening the whole concept of national integration*/ For this purpose 
appropriate machinery at the govemmental level is being considtted, 
and one of the main functions of thb machinery wiU be to lock into tbe 
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special problems and interests of the minorities, and altbougb I $$y 
minorities, as I mentioned earlier, when tbe Couodl was fdnned we had 
intended it to cover tbe whole sphere of the ri^ts oi Indian citizens, 
of Harijans and so on, even thou^ there are separate bodies which 
look after them. 

It is not true that all these years were entirely wasted because some^ 
thing has been done, but it is true that mm could have been done, and 
1 hope that now the effort will be speeded up. We have been looking 
into tbe whole question, for instance, of the services. Many of these 
matten do not come out in the open, but this does not mean that th^ 
are being ignored. They are being looked into. They were not looked 
into by the National Integration Council, but they art being looked into 
by tbe Home Ministry. 

I agree that more can be done and more should be done. We will 
do more. Part of this is the question of the Urdu language. Here also 
1 have made my views very clear. 1 have discussed this matter with 
some Chief Miiusters and, so far as tbe Chief Minister of for 
instance, is concerned, be has taken various decisions; he is going to 
implement them; be may have even begun to do so. We are taking up 
this matter with aU the States concerned. 

We have drawn a plan of what should be done and then wc discussed 
it with the Chief Ministers of U.P. and some other States. But the 
problem is not the same for all parts of the country. It coocems speciaDy 
U.P., Bihar, and Andlira Pradesh. Andhra Pradesh has already done 
something. What we are doing is entirely what is guaranteed to tbe 
minorities in our CoostituUoo. . 

The other problem which is of grave concern to us all is that of 
organisations and individuals receiving foreign money. This matter has 
an important bearing on the functiooing of our institutions, especially 
our political institutions, llic Government are most anxious that 
political organisations and academic and social bodies working in im* 
portant areas of national life should function in a manner consistent 
with tbe values of the sovereign democratic republic. Tbat is why after 
this matter was taken up in this House earlier, the Government agreed 
to have a thorough inquiry into the matter. The broad condniioos of 
that enquiry revealed the necessity of imposing suitable restrictioDS on 
the receipt of funds from foreign organisations, agencies and individuals 
other than in tbe course of ordinary business transaction. We promised 
to consult leaders of the Opposition on the principles of such legislation. 
This we are doing. My colleague, tbe Hon. Minister of Parliamentary 
Affairs, has sent a note ^ving the ^inciples underlying tbe proposed 
Icgisladon to the leaders of tbe Opporition. Various suggestions includlog 
those conulned in certain Bills on this subject which are befog introduced 
by Hod. Members, have been kept in viewv However, I should like to 
add that while such measures art necessary and should be taken, and 
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will be takeni corruption cannot be cured merely by putting a sentinel 
on each person. Fundamentally it is the social attitude which counts. 
Theretorei we must not only take steps to punish ccfruption but also 
create an atmosphere which will not encourage it in any way. 

The other point which is of concern to the entire country is that of 
unprincipled defections. We fully share the concern for this malady 
in our body politic and we are determined to take steps to che^ it. 
Hon. Members know that 1 already had discussions with party leaders 
on this question just before the elections but at that meeting many of 
them expressed misgivings and it was not at aU clear what they wanted 
us to do. ^ ’therefore, I wrote to them almost immediately, in fact a day 
or so after the meeting, seekmg their specific reaction. In spite of' 
remmders, very few replies have been received. But after careful consi¬ 
deration, the Government have deckled to go ahead and introduce a 
Bill bas^ on the recommendations of the Committee on Defections. 
Something came in the way of the Opposition leaders agreeing to the 
Bill at that moment, to put it mildly. Anyhow, in this matter we have 
to have some kind of national consensus and this was reached in that 
Conunittcc in regard to certain legislative proposals. Now, we are 
consulting the Chief Ministers.. 

In this connection, may 1 say that one Hon. Member—1 forget his 
name*^arlier in the afternoon made some comments about our party 
giving directions for the toppling of Governments. There is no truth in 
this at ail. At our meeting there was a discussion and wc were informed 
by Members belonging to two States about the situation developing in 
their States. They did not think the Governments there could survive. 
They certainly said that; we accepted the situation. For instance, in 
Punjab, the quanel was between two parts of the same party. The 
Hon. Member knows, we had nothing to do with the fall of West Bengal 
Goverament either. It was a quarrel between the constituent units of 
their own Government. Whether you believe it or not, it is a fact. 

The other important issue is the Lokpal and Lokajyuktas Bill. This 
Bill, as Hon. Members know, was introduced in this House in May 
1968, but then at the request of the Members and because it was such 
an important measure, it was referred to a Joint Committee of both 
Houses. The Bill, as amended and reported by the Joint Committee, 
was passed by the Lok Sabha in August 1969. It was awaiting consi¬ 
deration by the Rajya Sabha when the fourth Lok Sabha was dissolved. 
We intend to bring this Bill before Parliament soon. 

It was inevitable that reference should be made to the privy purses 
and privileges. The Government stand fully committed to their abolition. 
It is true that Members are unhappy at the delay in this, but I would 
like to remind them that the Supreme Court’s judgment hag raised n 
number of constitutional and legal issues. We should be able to sustain 
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any action taken. That is why it is talcing some time> but I think we 
will be coming before the House soon. 

It is always iateresting to hear Shri Sbyam Nandan Miahra’i views. 
If he will excuse my saiying so, his party has made a special virtue of 
distorting facts. He spoke about the guidelines for the Govemon, and 
he himself acknowledged that the President has fornsed a cmnmittee (of. 
Governors) to go into this question. I believe they have met, but they 
have not talked to us and i do not know if they have talked to any 
Member ol the Opposition. When they want us to come into the 
picture, the President will ask us, but c^erwise 1 do not think it is 
proper for us to interfere. 

It (the distortion of facts) takes place by mentioning something 
which may contain a little bit of truth. Of course, in many matters, not 
now but on earlier occasions, there have been allegations with no truth 
at all. But sometimes, there is a little bit of truth and a little bit of 
imagination combined. 

People always view others according to their own light. I mean what 
they themselves would do, they tend to think that other people are doing. 
This is the trouble in life. 

Shri Jyotirmoy Basu is always thinking that wc are interfering in the 
services and wc are giving orders. Unfortunate^ the same is the case 
with Shri Mishra, who should know better. 

The word 'commitment* is being constantly thrown at us and given 
all kinds of meanings, which were neither intended nor remotely hinted 
at. I should like to quote what I said some time last year at the Institute 
of Engineers about Government servants with commitment : 

''Recently my remarks that we needed Oovemment servants with 
commitment have been perhaps deUberately misrepresented to mean 
that I wanted civil servants to support me or my political ideology. 
On the contrary I do not want politically convenient or servile 
civil servants. Their job is to give frank advice, but they should 
feel committed to the objectives of the State which have been 
approved by Parliament. They should have unreserved faith in 
the programme which they administer. An official ^o has no 
active faith in secularism cannot deal with the Cixmnunal problem. 
We must all have commitment to the development of the country 
and a sense of personal involvement with the welfare of all our 
people.” 

This is what wc have always meant by the word 'commitment’. 

I should like to appeal once more to the House, not from the party 
point of view or the point of view of making it less difficult for the 
Government. As the House knows, I enjoy difficulties, so that is not 
my line.- In fact, my favourite poem, which I often quote in public 
meetings is a poem Gunidev to the effect: *’Let me not pray to be 
sheltered from dangers but to be fearless in facing tbem.*^ Today tho. 
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danger is not to me or to my party; the danger is to the whole country. 
Therefore, I make this appeal to all of you because 1 presume, as I said 
earlier, that we in this House are committed to the democratic process. 
I should be grateful if all the Hon. Members of this House would help 
us in leading the people and making them strong. Certainly, criticism 
could be there on how to increase our efficiency. So far as the police 
and other services are concerned, their methods should be more humane, 
more modem and the attempt should be not so much to punish as 
to reform and to help people to go along the right path. With all our 
strength we must fi^t against all those tendencies and forces which 
are trying to weaken our country. You may say that the Government 
is not doing enough or the Government is bourgeois^you may use 
any adjective you like-^ut that should not be an excuse at this grave 
juncture in our history to divide the nation. That is what 1 would 
humbly ask the House. I hope the House will vote all the demands. 


I N THE LAST two days, listening to the debate on the Demands for 
Grants for the Home Mmistry, I was reminded of an English song 
which I bad heard when I was in my early teens. The British posters 
for the recruitment to the Navy at that time used to bear the legend, 
*'Join the Navy and See the World.’* And on this slogan, the sailors 
bad written a song, saying : 

*'We joined the Navy to sec the world 
And what did we see, we saw the sea 
And the Atlantic was not as gigantic 
And the Pacific was not as terrific 
As they were made out to be.” 

Sir, I came to this House expecting a strong onslaught from the 
Hon. Members of the Opposidoo, but what did I find 7 A very mild 
rehash of the points they have been making in the House and outside 
on many occasions. 

The allegations which were made by the Hon. Members opposite 
have been answered by many other Hon. Members who spoke from 
this side and by some who spoke from their own side. 

My ccHleague, Shri Pant, has dealt with the question of violence. 
I can only express my amazement at the brazenness with which the 
CPM are now talking about the negation of democracy, one par^ 
rule and so on. Such talk has also given the opportunity to a section 
of the foreign press who have always tried to find things against ns 
to report and to magnify them and to mislead the people. They give 

FfQB 10 Mam to Lok SAtto oo totuodt tor for fiM MtalMiy Hoao 
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the impression that we have liquidated or banned all political parties 
in this country, which as you all know is very far from the truth. I 
also see from the newspapers that the CPM are contemplating some 
kind of agitation. It is not clear whether this will be violent or 
whether they will adopt nonMoicnt means which they have all along 
condemned as reactionary and even contemptible. 

We all know that at no time have they accepted democracy as 
we understand it and even now I doubt if they are willing to concede 
that the democratic system can deliver the go^s. They have always 
and—I speak subject to correction—and I think they still believe that 
the ends justify the means. As the House is aware our own belief 
has been and continues to be that means are as important as ends for 
means govern and shape the ends. 

The charge of rigging the elections is fantastic. It has been made 
before and has alrc^y been strongly refuted. Why is such a charge 
made ? Curiously enough the extreme right and the extreme left have 
combined on this matter. Perhaps this reflects the fact that neither 
is too deeply committed to democracy. 

The Congress lost quite heavily in 1967. We did not come and 
complain about these things. We tried to assess the situation ; what 
were the causes of our defeat. Based on that experience we have been 
able to build our strength again. The Congress bad never, and does 
not now believe in violence. We have condemned all acts of ytoleace 
whether they are committed by Marxists, by communal ists or by 
anybody else anywhere they take place, I do not condone violence or 
any wrong doing. If any in my party or pretending to be in my 
party are indulging in such acts, tl^ roust also be dealt with. But 
let the Opposition not delude anyone that there is no diSerence 
between the violence indulged in by the Marxists or the communalists 
and that of some misguided youths. One is part of a creed and the 
other is a temporary aberration. 

Some points were made, some miscellaneous points> which were 
not about the Home Ministry as such, but about me and about w4iat 
I have said outside the House. I hope that I shall be excused if I 
also wander just a little way ofl the main subjects to refute those 
allegations. 

It was said that co-operatiem was given by all parties last year and 
that this was misused. T must confess that I have not been able to 
understand this point, because the cooperation was offered at the 
height of the crisis, and I have publicly, in this House and outside 
acknowledged this with thanks. So far as the elections are concerned, 
the whole point of democracy is that every party puts forward its point 
of view, and If they think any other party*! policy is wrong, tbqr 
criticise that policy. That is surely iM an aspenion on the co-c^eration, 
offered earlier for a particular purpose by the Opposition parties. 
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The amtude of the RSS is well known. If I speak about it here, 
there will be an acrimonious exchange, but I can only say that their 
attitude and the training which they give to young people are antithetical 
to our way of life. Smt. Subhadra Joshi and some others have spoken 
about these matters during this debate and on the Private Member’s 
Bill. 

Another point which was made was that we made requests for 
votes on the basis of having done something for a particular community. 
I do not see how this can possibly be regarded communal. All parties 
and the Government were saying to different groups this is what we 
have done or what we intend to do for you. Obviously, if you speak 
to one group, they arc not interested in what you have done for 
somebody else, you have to say what you are doing for them. By no 
stretch of ima^nation can this be labelled communal. 

Similarly, mention was made of my appeal for strong and stable 
Congress Governments in the States. I very clearly did say that I 
thought only strong and stable Congress Governments could implement 
our programme. At the same time, I made it clear that at no time have 
we not given full co-operation to other Governments, when elected. 
And in fact we have ^ven full co-operation to whoever the people 
have chosen or voted for. 

1 am sorry the Hon. Member ot the Swatanlra party, Shri Mody 
did not speak. The House always looks forward to his speaking; it 
gives some light relief. The Swatantra party's thinking has not yet 
shed its unreality, which is so reminiscent of what Alice found in her 
wonderland. Usually it was my friend Shri Siddhartha Shankar Ray 
who quotes into the story of Alice but now that he is not in the House, 
I have to mention it. 

It was significant also that the Swatantra party should show coDcem 
at what is happening in the territorial waters of Bangladesh, a free 
and friendly neighbour of ours, but not at the sustained anti-Indian 
stance and harmful propoganda of the United States and their help 
to our enemies. I am not saying that such matters should be 
mentioned, I am just pointing out that, if they have to mention an 
outside power it is of interest to see what they choose to mention. The 
Jan Sangb and the Swatantra party have consistently tried to denigrate 
the leadership of the country and the national policy. 

One Hon. Membsr spoke about a hoarding. Perhaps this indicates 
the thought of his vision. I cannot guess what Air India meant to 
convey, but being familiar with their previous publicity, when I saw 
that particular hoarding, I thought it was referring to the leadership 
of their own little Maharaja and the superiority of their airlines. I am 
sure that was the reaction of most people. It would indeed be said li 
irritation with an individual makes some people lose their sense ol 
bumour. 
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My colleague Sbri Pant has dealt with most of tlie points that 
came up in this debate, but because of lack of time, he could not 
mention two. Even these are not new. The Government's views have 
been e:cplained on earlier occasions. One is the question of defections. 
It is astonishing that Hon. Members should continue to criticise us 
for the delay. As Shri Pant has said, the delay was due to smne of 
the leaders of the Opposition not replying to our communicatioas. At 
the meeting of the representatives of a number of parties and of some 
Independents, Members expres^ themselves in favour of disqualifying 
defectors from continuing as members of the Le^slature. However, 
the Committee on Defecdoos had not reached any agreed conclusion. 
So, we thought it necessary to consult the Chief Ministers. This has 
been done and since there is vast support for this suggestion, 
Government will soon bring forward legislative proposals to give effect 
to this measure. 

The second major point of concern to us is the role of foreign 
money in public life. Legislative proposals have been formulated and 
we shall soon bring them to the House, to curb such undesirable 
transactions. The proposals contemplate outright prohibition, prior 
permission and intimation. Outright prohibition applies to candidates 
for election to a Legislature, Members of Parliament and of State 
Legislatures, a pc^tical party or an office-bearer thereof, Government 
servants, employees of corporate undertakings, the editor, printer and 
publisher of a registered newspaper. The restriction regaling prior 
permission will apply to all other organisations, or groups of persons, 
whether incorporated or not, with a definite political, soci^ educational, 
religious, cultural or economic programme, including any trust, 
endowment or foundation. Intimation in the prescribed manner will 
be required in the case of other individuals. 

'\Ve now come to the important question about Centre-State 
relations and the prickly question of State autonomy. I find that even 
those who used to plead so earnestly for a strong Centre have now 
somewhat moved their ground. I simply cannot understand why there 
should be tension between the Centre and the States. Whenever I 
have the opportunity of meeting the Chief Ministers or other Ministers 
from all the States—during my tenure they have belonged to all 
parties, 1 have never found any kind of acrimony, diffictilty or even 
disharmony in settling various problems with them. 

Development is a total tBori of the Government in which every 
Mioistiy of the Centre and all State Governments have an allotted role. 
We have given a new focus lo the plan by emphasising development 
at the ground level. We have given special attentiem to all those 
sections of the population and all those regions which have so far been 
Defected. Our endeavour now is to strengthen the weakest limbs. 
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Tbe ^oblem of autonomy has to be viewed in this perspective. 
Docs any State feci helpless in serving its people? Or» has the 
Constitution or the Centrtd Goveroinent come in its way ? Some people 
have complained about delay. I know that sometimes there is delay 
in the sanctioning of projects. But we can certainly find ways to 
improve this situation. We all know that sometimes State GovernmenU 
also try to score points over the Centre. We do not object to this. 
It is all in the rules of the game. , 

Some Mefflben have raised the question of the distribution of 
funds and the finatada] powers of the States. The allocation of 
financial resources between the Centre and the States has been provided 
in our Constitution, keeping in view their respective responsibilities 
and by carefully balancing the needs of national planning with the 
scope necessary for regional initiative. It is perfectly undentandable 
that each State should ask for more funds for its own development. 
Every State, regardless of what party is ruling there complains of 
complete apathy towards it, although ! may mention in passing that 
fuods made available to the States have not always been fully utilized 
by them. The crux of the problem before all of tis is that* if each 
State looks only to its own needs and requirements, how will regional 
imbalance be removed 7 The experience of the last 22 years has 
demonstrated the soundness of the approach adopted by our 
Constitution^makers. The imperative of national security and of more 
rapid social and economic development continue to be as important 
today as in the past. Every State has some common problems with 
the rest oi the country and some specific f^oblems of Its own. What 
is to be the relationsbip between the parts and the whole, between 
diversity and unity ? The freedom movement, in which my party was 
in the forefront, and the Constitution, both these have evolved a system 
in which there is general cultural and linguistic satisfaction. This 
strengthens unity and at the same time preserves diversity, for wc 
believe that diversity itself can be a source of strength. 

I presume that all of us here, regardless of what party we belong 
to, are working towards a more egalitarian society. We are deeply 
conscious of the hardships suffered by lar^ sections of the population 
^the landless, Scheduled Castes, Scheduled Tribes, linguistic 
minorides, reli^us minority groups and so on. They have genuine 
grievances and do not always get a fair deal from society. A continuous 
and unrcmitliog effort to allay the apprehensicois and to remove 
grievances is basic to national integration. 

I feel that there should be a continuous study of their problems. 
This requires the coOection of material which is at present scattered 
over a large number of ageneka. To facilitate dns we have set up a 
Directorate of Naiiooal lotegratloo in the Home Ministry. It is doing 
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work at different levels, ft is not d<Mng anything spectacular but it is 
functioning. 

Smt. Lakshraikaothainma drew our attention to the discrimination 
against women in some service lules. She pointed out that married 
women were not entitled to appointment as of right, and that when 
a woman already in service marries, she might* be asked to resign. We 
are removing this discrimination. 


Smt. Sheila Kaul, Smt. Mukul Banerji and Shri H. K. L. Bhagat 
spoke about the police. I share their concern, but thU is a two-way 
business and Che question is a complex one. Pd icemen are a part of 
society. They are also fathers, sons, brothers and so on; they are also 
either villagers or townsmen, aftd they should be sympathetic to the 
problems <k the people and the people should show greater respect to 


them. 


In the old days their training did not fully equip them for this type 
of a role not only in our country but in most countries. The Home 
Ministry's work is concerned not merely with crime but with social 
and political malaise and other evidences of dissatisfaction. The 
traditional outlook of merely maintaining low and order has to change 
and be constantly renovated. Wc ^ve Importance to the Police Training 
Committee which was recently set up. We must aim at an enlightened 
public and an enlightened police. 

We seek the citizens' participation in helping to solve crime and 
disorder. So, (he public and the police, both must change old habits 
The public should trust the police more and the poiict In their turn 
should be more worthy of public trust. 

I should like to touch upon one other matter, which is capital 
punishment. 1 know this is a controversial subject. The Law 
Commission has expressed an opinion in favour of retaining it. This 
was supported by several of our Chief Ministers. But in spite of a 
very thorou^ study the Law Commission’s report was not able to 
establish any real relationship between the incidence of murder and 
capital punishment. They have pointed out, as indeed have several 
books on the subject, to a large number of cases where after a man 
has been put to death, it has been found that there was a miscarriage 
of justice and the real murderer either had himself confessed or was 
discovered. But in the meantime an innocent man had lost his life. 
This is a matter to which I should like Hon. Members and the public 
to give thought. 

There was some mention of greatness. I should like to ask you, 
Mr. Speaker, and through you, the Hon. Members of the House, 
whether in the speeches of the Hem. Opposition leaders there was any 
glimmer of greatness? Have they all not confined themselves to 
narrow limits and to small mattm, showing utter disregard for the 
larger problems and difficulties before the nation and the vast challenges 
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which we face today? They have completely ignored the mood of 
self-conSdcDce which is so obvious in our country today. 

Greatness is not pven or taken away by words. Only history can 
be the final judge. But we are not interested in the greatness of an 
individual; we are interested in the greatness of the country. If India 
is great, all of us will be great; every Indian, whether here or abroad, 
can hold his head high. If India is not great, no one in India can be 
great, no matter what his posidoo is. The policies and the work of 
this Government are direct^ towards the aim of making India great. 
We may make mistakes, our steps may sometimes be slow but no one 
can deny that the country is advancing step by step. And that is what 
matters. 

It is for all of us to assess what is in the country’s interest just 
now—a feeling of defeatism or a feeling of confidence. Hie House 
knows that the Government have never tried to draw a veil over our 
shortcomings. But there has to be some perspective in our outlook. 
I am reminded of two who were in confinement and had only a 
small window on the outside world. Looking out one man saw only 
the mud while the other saw the stars. 

With these words, I request the House to vote for the demands 
for grants relating to the Ministry o( Home Affain. 


Shaping the Future 

It qtves me great pleasure to be here amidst you. I have been 
talking so much about our programmes and our plans for the future 
that there is nothing very new that I can tell you on this occasion. 

The people of India are engaged in a task of gigantic propMions. 
Beacause of the size of this country, the great diversity, and the 
different levels of development, even a small programme becomes a 
very big programme. You know how much diversity there is even in 
your State. There are many problems which you consider special to 
Andhra Pradesh. But every State has special problems, and special 
difficulties, and no State can really be called advanced. **Advanced” 
and **backward” are relative itrms. Our greatest enemy is poverty 
and economic backwardness. UntO we can defeat this enemy, our 
country cannot be really strong. Ibat is it is so urgent to have 
programmes which will help lessen poverty and the disparities between 
differ^t sections of the peo^e. 

AdtfnM to AnSIkra PnSiib SariUoton. HyikrabiS, /olf SA 2S7S 
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Land reforms play a very important part in any country's economic 
development. Wc think it is a revolutionary measure; but actually 
even countries which are capitalist in their thinking and their system 
have had to give the same priori^ to land reforms. For instance, when 
Japan came under American rule immediately after the Second W^ld 
War, the first thing the Americans did was to have land reforms—far 
more drastic than we are having here. Hieir experience was that the 
productivity of the Japanese farmers grew enormously after the reforms. 
When the land was '%ided up, each person had a smaller acreage but 
the productivity of the land and the farmers' interest and personal 
involvement be^me that much greater. Iran is another country which 
cannot be called socialist by any stretch of iraagination, but even there, 
the Shah has been compelled to have land reforms. This is true of 
any country which wants to advance, regardless of the system which 
they want to adopt. 

The Cemgress of course was committed to land reform even before 
Independence. But somehow this programme did not get off the ground 
and I think that we have suffered greatly, as a party and as a nation, 
because of our slowness in implementing this programme. 

We have a democratic system and, if I may say so, ours is a freer 
democracy than can be found aoy^ere else in the world. Nos^re 
else does the Government make so much effort to find out the opinion 
of the Opposition, have discussions with them and to try to take as 
many people and as many parties with it as is possible. With the 
majority that we have in Parliament and in most of the States, we are 
not compelled to do this. But in India in spite of our majority and 
the confidence of the people that we enjoy, we have made it a practice 
to taking the other parties with us insofar as is possible. We cannot 
of coune pve up our policies if the Opposition wants that. But within 
those limits, we always meet them, discuss with them and try to have 
as amicable an atmosphere as is possible. In spite of this I find words 
used in the Press against us, such as authoritarianism, dictatorship etc. 
These charges are so far removed from the truth that they do not 
bother us. But what bothers me is that when people have such 
complete disregard for the truth in this regard, how can we expect a 
correct assessment from them about anything else also ? Most of the 
newspapers which use these words or some of the political parties or the 
individuals who use these words, what has been their assessment of 
the Indian situation all these years and of international affairs? Not 
once can we say that their assessment has turned out to be correct 
Not because they are not capable of correct assessment but because 
they have become so imprisoned in certain set ideas and prejudices that 
they are unable to take the blinkers off and see thing s as they are. 

The Chief X^nister just now spe^ about the Smla meeting and 
the Agreement which was arriv^ at there. Naturally when die 
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Government takes a decision, or follows a particular policy» it is 
because Government, after deliberation, believes it to be in the interests 
of the counny. We would not have arrived at this Agreement if we 
did not think that there was something good in it or that it would lead 
to something good. By itself the Agreement is nothing more than a 
beginning. The whole problem before India is so vast that anything 
one does, whatever steps one takes, can only be the beginning. * In 
assessing the Agreement wc have to consider what we want in the 
future: whether we want a policy of confrontation or of peace. India’s 
policy has always been one of peace. We have not committed aggres¬ 
sion against another country, and even when Pakistan did c<Mnniit 
aggression, I had very clearly said that we do not covet an inch of 
Pakistani territory. We have territory enough of our own, We have 
population enough of our own. We have problems enough of our 
own. It IS not our desire to take over anyb^y else’s land, jseople or 
problems. We did not believe in partition. Even when the Congress 
accepted it as a necessary evil, we said very categorically that it would 
not solve any problems. We said that no nation can exist or be united 
merely on the basis of a common rclipon. 

That is what history has proved. Pakistan was formed on this idea 
that one nation must have one reli^on and therefore India was not 
one nation but two nations. But Pakistan could not maintain its unity 
on this basis. Had they tackled the real problems of their people, 
their economic and social problems, perhaps these situations would not 
have arisen. So what India said has proved to be correct almost at 
every step. It i$ not that wc have always done as well as we would 
have liked to, or that we have not sometimes made mistakes in 
implementation, but our basic polices have turned out to be correct. 

When this is so, do we continue with that policy, or do we take 
to the policy which has turned out to be incorrect ? 

All over the country today, the Jan Sangh and a few other parties 
are trying desperately hard to find a cause to fight for, an opportunity 
which they can exploit, and one of their major criticisms the 
Congress Is that we do not provide such opportunities. You know 
that at one time the Swatantra party was saying that Congress should 
help to form the Opposition. We go out of our way, as I pointed out, 
to consult the Opposition, and if we can compromise on something 
or find a middle way, we do so. For instance, in the progranune for 
the 2Sth Anniversary of our Independence we h^ a different 
programme, but when we found that some of the Opposition psriies 
did not agree to it, we said: Weil, let us have a programme that 
everybody will agree to even though we feel that it is inadequate. 

Some parties have found in the Simla Agreement a cause which 
they think they can exploit and perhaps with its help wonn their way 
back into the peck’s confidence. But we have seen that they have 
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not succeeded in doing so and that the people have supported the 
Agreement. The people of India, in spite of illiteracy, ^ve shown 
astonishing shrewdness of judgment. I am not for illiteracy, I do 
want our country to be literate and educated but 1 sometimes feel that 
the Western nations lay too much emphasis on literacy because they 
equate it with intelligence and ability to judge a question. Even the 
most intelligent person, the wisest person, makes mistakes, but by 
and large you will find that at dvery level our people understand what 
affects them, they understand their problems. They may not under¬ 
stand some of the complex problems, but they understand what 
concerns them. That is why on many basic issues^ they have shown 
a far greater maturity than many of our educated people. On this issue 
also, they have understood the facts. India's greatest enemy is poverty 
and economic backwardness. We have no cause to feel threatened 
or be afraid of any of our neighbours. But some powerful forces have 
been trying to instigate our neighbours. If forces which are strong are 
interested hi confrontation with India, then that is a source of danger 
for us. Therefore, it is in our interest to try and get rid of third 
party intervention in our affairs. This is what we tried to secure in the 
Simla Agreement. We want that whatever problems may arise between 
India and Pakistan, they should be solved bilaterally without recourse 
to any third party interference. 

Nobody can say for sure whether this agreement will lead to peace 
or not. Wc can only hope for peace and any nation, no matter what 
policy it follows, must always be prepared for the worst also. Because 
we hope for peace, it does not mean that wc are complacent, or that 
we lower our guard. At all times, any country must be prepared to 
safeguard its independence and its integrity. That goes without saying. 
But simultaneously we should leave no stone unturned in our efforts 
towards peace. Today we are in a stron^r position to do so. It would 
not have been right for us, just because wc have defeated Pakistan in 
war, to try to humiliate that country in any way. As one scholar said 
—1 can’t remember whether he is an Indian or a foreigner—if the 
Allies had treated Germany better after the First World War, there 
would never have been Hitler, there would never have been a Second 
World War. But because they followed the short-sighted policy of 
humiliating that country, it created reaction in Germany and the desire 

for vengeance and for another war. 

So all these matters have to be viewed from not what happens 
immediately. We are a very ancient country. We have existed for 
thousands of years and we are going to exist for thousands of years. 
Therefore, we must not merely be concerned with what will happen 
this year or next year or in five years. We have to be concerned with 
the future of the country. There is no doubt that that future is 
dependent on peace, depmident on whether we can give a feeling of 
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equality of opportunity to all our people. Just as confrontation on 
the border or in the international sphere is something that can weaken 
us, similarly anything which creates a feeling within the country that 
some people are poor and will remain poor^ until others are rich and 
will remain rich, would be the root of most social disturbances. If you 
have social unrest, then you cannot progress, you cannot have peace, 
and everything is threatened. It is in conditions where people feci 
that progress is not possible that they'have taken to violent methods. 
I feel strongly against violent method, because far from solving any 
problem, violence creates many new problems. Even the ori^al 
problem which some of these people are concerned about, the problem 
of poverty and inequality, even that is not really solved by violence. 
The choice, therefore, is not between change and no change but 
between peaceful change and violent change. Do we want a change 
which we can mould and shape and direct, or a change which goes its 
own way and nobody knows where it lands us and even though it 
starts with good intentions? 

We find that Hindu extremism does not combat the Muslim or 
Christian or Sikh communalism. but encourages it. If one grows, the 
other is bound to grow. And similarly, if you have an extreme left, 
it is bound to strengthen the extreme right. Therefore, it is important 
'that our way of peaceful democratic change should succeed and 1 
think the vast majority of the pec^le of India are for such change. 
It is the responsibility of those who want this peaceful change, to show 
how sincere and serious we are about it. If the people get a feeling 
that we talk about these things but wc are not serious in their 
implementation, then it is as good as not talking about it. It is not 
only a question of being convinced ourselves. We must be able to 
convince the people and especially those strata of people who have 
been the most underprivileg^ so far. 

In Andhra Pradesh, there is another problem. It is not confined to 
Andhra Pradesh but somehow it has been getting m<He publicity here. 

It is the maltreatment against the Harijans. Hiis forms the centre 
of the problem of poverty and the problem of the underprivileged. If 
after all these years of Independence, and in spite ot the f^t that 
equality was a very important plank of the Independence struggle and 
is enshrined in our Constitution, we have not been able to give a 
feeling to our people that all Indians are equal, 1 think it is a major 
failure. It is not just a failure of the Government or of the Congress; 
it is a failure of the entire Indian people that we have not been able 
to do something which is so necessary for the strength and unity and 
advance of this country. It is important to eradicate poverty. But it 
is equally important to make a rational, modern nation of this country. 
By this I do not mean that we sweep away all our traditions and values. 
From our heritage we should take whatever is timeless and of eternal 
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value, Iwl we must fight agaiast all that is obscurantist, all that is 
superstitious and all that is out-of-date in a forward'IooUog society. 
To believe that merely because of caste or birth, some po<^Ic etc 
ioferior is certainly out-of-date today and it is something that can only 
weaken cur society and our country. 

These are some of ±e matters which I hope that all legislators, 
regardless of party, will feel involved in. They should try to solve 
them in their own areas and in their own villages. It is something that 
can never be solved merely through laws. It is only when in every 
village, there is an awareness that discrimination is a bad thing which 
must be changed that such a change can be effected. 

There is a new problem in the world today. As yet it has not 
become a big problem us but it is problem for the advanced 

countries.I It is the question of pollution. Oace you have industry_ 

and industry is essential for employment, for economic progress— 
along with it come various other dangers such as the dirtying of the 
air that we breathe and of the waters of our rivers and lakes. As 1 
said, for us it is not very important yet, although even now our big 
cities are facing this problem. So from now we must see that all the 
industries that are put up conform to certain rules and do not pollute 
air or water. Just as I said that it is for each/citizen and each M.L.A. 
and M.L.C. to concern himself with equality of opportunity, and 
equality of treatment of all Indians, similarly it must a matter of 
concern for every citizen how to keep our country beautiful and clean. 
It is extraordinary that in a country where religion has given so much 
importance to cleanliness, to bathing, to washing of hands and feet, 
wc should have to exhort pe<^le to try and keep thdr cities and 
villages clean. 1 am sorry to say that countless foreigners who arc 
friends of India have spoken or written about it. They say : *^We/praUe 
your country. When people say things are wrong, you explain that 
yours is a very poor country and so on. But this does not mean that 
places have to be dirty*\ And we have no answer to this at all. So it 
is your responsibility whether you live in a town or a village, how to 
not only activate your municipalities or corporations to keep the streets 
clean but to see that ev^ individual, every institution, school, college 
and so on learns to have a certain pride in keeping the place clean 
and making it as beautiful as possible. Especially in this 2Sth year of 
our Independence, it is high time we tried to inculcate some (rf these 
very basic civic responsiWlities in our people and it is very much tied 
up with the other question, because there are many industries which 
will not flourish if you do not have a clean atmosphere. 

There are many things on which some of us may differ. It is the 
right of those who differ to express their opinion. As I said, we do 
not believe in the majority sweeping aside the minority view. We ^vc 
it full consideration and ^ to accommodate it, if it is possible, within 
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our policy and within what wc consider is right for the nation and our 
people. But there are many things on which we can combine and 
work together. So let us at least find out these areas ot agreement 
and co-operation and &ee how fast we can help to remove whatever 
evils there are and encourage whatever good there is in this country. 

I should like to thank the Chief Minister and all of you for this 
opportunity to meet you all, and I give you my good wishes. 


Our Tryst with Freedom 

Thjs month we celebrate the twenty-fifth year of India’s tryst with 
Freedom. It has been a quarter-century packed with trial and 
challenge, by overcoming which the nation has emerged stronger, more 
cohesive and more determined to reach its goals. 

Democracy has come to stay and has proved itself. But economic 
freedom in the shape ot the economic self-reliance of the nation and 
also improvement in the daily lives of our common people has yet 
to be achieved. 

The fight against poverty and inequality demands the united 
endeavour of all our people. It was the faith and deep involvement of 
the masses of our poeple which won us political freedom. Our 
objective is clear and unambiguous. But since no country has under¬ 
taken a task of such vast magnitude in such complex conditions, we 
have to chart our courage as we go along and have to face known and 
unknown obstacles. 

Let self-confidence and courage be our companions on this journey 
towards a new creative society, which ensures justice and equality of 
opportunity to all, where every citizen is able to grow to his full height, 
where all men and women are invedved in democratic functioning and 
are equally conscious of their responsibili^ to their fellow human beings. 


OsMnl mmigp for Um iSih mifttutf of lodeptadtnct, N«« DeChf, Aufpti t, 1912 
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Re-orientation of Credit Policies 


I THINK IT was a bit of a challenge for me to come to your meeting 
this evening, because, this is one group of people with whom I am 
not too popular at the moment. However, you have shown in your 
speeches that you have some appreciation of the motives behind this 
step (bank nationalisation) and 1 know that you will very sincerely 
try to implement it in a manner which will make the greatest difference 
to the people of India. 

1 should like to compliment you on the smooth transition and the 
manner in which you have so far handled the situation. 1 think this 
uuguis well for the future since there will be many occasions on which 
wc shall have to work together to find the correct path along which 
we want to take the Indian banking and credit policies, and to find 
a way in which wc could serve the people of India and, at the same 
time, keep to sound economics. 

The custodian of each bank has been given full powers to deal 
with various situations and I hope that they will exercise this powci 
in expeditious disposal of work. There is no need to seek guidance 
from other quarters in matters in which they have full competence 
for decision-making. 

I hear that there is a feeling of insecurity amongst bankers and also 
amongst some sections of business and industry. Frankly, 1 do not 
see the cause of this feeling of insecurity. To some extent we are 
all insecure. We do not know when there will be an earthquake, or 
a typhoon or the end of the world. But barring such grave and 
sudden disasters* there is no need for a feeling of insecurity in anyone. 
As I have made very clear in several speeches, wc have no intention 
to disturb the entire system but merely to give it the guidance which 
it has been sorely needing for some time. It is not that the banks 
were not functioning well. They were functioning well. But they 
saw things in a particular light which was a little bit removed from 
the needs of the country. While good economics is essential, greater 
production is also essential. Neither of it can be possible if social 
tension keeps growing and threatens everything. Social tension was 
growing in this country because of disparities, because of the sense 
of injustice felt by many of our people. Therefore, any move that 
can be made or any step that can be taken to help in easing this tension 
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is a move towards stability and security for all of us. So^ I hope that 
you will not feel too insecure and that we shall have your full co- 
operation. 

The natioaalisation is not an end in itself. The objectives for which 
it was undertaken have already been elaborated on more than one 
occasion in Parliament as well as outside. We have now to see how 
these objectives can be beat and most speedily achieved. I should 
like each bank to have its own plan for doing so. You all are aware 
that the nationalisation of 14 major banks has raised tremendous 
expectations amongst our people. One has, perhaps, not seen such 
enthusiasm since the day of Independence. 1 have lost no opportunity 
of telling the people th^ all ^eir expectations cannot be fulfilled 
easily, but still they arc overflowing with this enthusiasm and jubilation. 
But while, naturally, we cannot fulfil their expectations completely, we 
must do whatever we can to fulfil at least a part them. 

The re-orientatjon of our credit policies is designed to fulfil some 
of these aspirations. This can be done to the extent cur banks are 
able to moUlise additional deposits. Wc attach the highest importance 
to this task. Any failure on this front will impede the banks* ability 
to meet the growing and competstive credit demands of a developing 
economy. Euch bank should address itself to this task with vigour 
and imagination. Dcposiumobilrsation will depend upon the strength 
of the institutional base of banking and the spread of its ^ographical 
and functional coverage. The pace of branch expansion, in particular, 
needs to be stepped up on the basis of a plan geared to definite time* 
horizons. 

'Fhe nationalisation is an opportunity and a challenge to the banker 
to cast himself in a dynamic and innovating role. Rural banking in 
particular, will require new techniques and methods of work. The 
attitudes of conventional and conservative banking will not be enou^ 
if banks are to foster and enlarge the oncoming agricultural revr^ution, 
and to benefit from the substantial incomes which it is generating in 
the rural areas. To mobilise rural savings you will have to work hard 
to develop new services which will suit our farmers and make them 
save more and part with their savings. On the side of lending also, 
new ideas will be essential. You will have to innovate in respect of 
security requirements. Clearly, the traditional insistence on collateral 
security or documents of land ownership will be self-defeating. Such 
methods would rule out millions of small farmers and tenants. We 
should in this context examine how we can forge links between the 
nationalised banks and the co-operative agencies on sound economic 
principles. 

Tbe banker must become the friend, the philosopher and the guide 
oi the farmer, by providing him technical assistance, inputs, supervision 
of credit and input use, and by simultaneously financing the development 
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of Storage and marketing facilities. Some of our most dynamic bankers 
have already made it their business to conduct fertiliser trials in specific 
soil conditions. They have prcnnoted new hybrid seeds, set up and 
financed soil testing facilities, collected and analysed economic data on 
farms, instituted spraying services, and encouraged actively a host of 
productive and revolutionary activities. In this challenging situation, 
no banker who takes merely a conventional view of banking business 
can be successful. Only that banker will succeed who can be mart 
than a mere banker. I am confident that you will respond to this 
challenge. 

! have spoken at some length about agriculture because of the 
primacy which it occupies in our economic development. Industrial 
lending, whether to the small entrepreneur or to the big industrialist, 
will require a no less alert and fresh approach. The emphasis must 
be on credit-worthiness of purpose. Banks must be equipped to make 
techno-cconomic and financial appraisals of new schemes. They must 
engage themselves in up-to-date, perspective market and planning 
surveys. T^ey must adopt modern management systems and techniques. 
In short, they must be able to judge and identify the requirements of a 
dynamic economy over a broad spectrum, and provide it the necessary 
financial and technical support. 

1 know that these tasks demand an expanded and professionalised 
management of the highest order. For this purpose, we should create 
the necessary training facilities based on curricula suited to our needs. 

Fears have been expressed in some quarters that courtesy and 
efficiency will be at a discount in the nationalised banks. I sincerely 
hope that these fears will be belied. Tlic bank employees who have 
responded so enthusiastically to nationalisation have a special responsi* 
bility to ensure that their earlier record of good service is not only 
maintained but improved. 

I am glad 1 have had this opportunity of meeting you and of 
putting some of my ideas before you. Your role in the years ahead 
will be crucial because you will powerfully influence the pattern and 
pace of our economic growth. I expect that you will commit yourself 
more consciously and whole-heartedly than ever before to the planning 
process and the fulfilment of our social objectives. 


W E ALL KNOW the importance of banks in national life and the banks 
which function in the private sector will certaioliy continue to be 
important and the country does expect valuable services from them. 

From ■ddr«M 41 tb« meeUnf <4 DiftmHita of the AtUootlliee etnkt. New DelhL 
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But those of you who arc around this table happen to be vested with 
trust and responsibility cl a very special order. 

1 have spoken on nationalisatioo on a oumber of occasions and I 
presume that you have been following 9fhki I had said; although 
sometimes I was also znisreported. 1 i^ll not really go into that aspect 
of nationalisation except to say that as expertsjyou yourself must have 
noticed over the yean the indifferent and weak points in our moaetary 
system and the circunutances in which large parts of the country arc 
not yet effective^ served by financial agencies. 

In the Press and elsewhere, a complaint has been voiced that with 
nationalisation, operations of banks may be swayed by polltica] conside- 
rations. I do not know what these critics have in mind when they 
refer to political considerations. It has been noticed for some time that 
many of our old Ideas had to change and such change would be brought 
about only with public ownership!and control. 

It is very difficult to separate politics from any other part of life. 
But that has been the accepted custom not only here but also, perhaps, 
in a country like England. There is a phrase from an English journal 
which 1 referred lo in ParUaroent that somebody who wants things to 
remain as they are, b considered unpolitical, although it b just as much 
politics, whereas a person who wants a change b supposed to be polite 
cal. Now both attitudes are equally political. One is not more political or 
less political than the other. Banks being closely linked with the 
development of the economy cannot remain entirely uninfluenced by Ihe 
needs of the political situation. The political situation in our country 
today demands that banking facilities should be extended in an 
increasing measure to backward areas, to agriculture, to smalUscale 
industry and so on, and perhaps banking operations should be informed 
by a larger social purpose. But if thb u what was meant by politkal 
consideration, certainly there is a political consideration. But if by 
that phrase they mean that in their day^o^ay working, those in charge 
of the banks mi^t be influenced by extraneous considerations, unrelated 
to public welfare or economic development, then 1 have no hesitation 
in assuring you that as long as I am in charge, such consideratioDs trill 
not be allowed to interfere with your woHc. Within the ^oad framework 
of the policy laid down by the Government, you will have the necessary 
freedom and latitude to function as efficient and professional bankers, 
guided solely by your own conscience and the canons of the profession 
to which you belong. At the same time. ^ are aware that at least some 
of the bankers, perh^ among those assembled here, were subjected to 
extraneous influence in the past, traceable to the close links between 
banks and big business. Bankers were being hamp^ed in thdr day^to* 
day work by the interfereoce of Directm drawn from big industry and 
big business. Nationalisation has liberated professional bankers from 
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these unhealthy influences, which had soiDctimes tended to cloud their 
judgment in the past. 

We had in the past got into a kind of vicious circle. That is one 
kind led to another and then another and you simply bad to go on and 
on. When 1 say we had to change the old ideas, I mean we had 
to break this type of vicious circle. In the main this involves two steps. 
First, the mobiiisation of deposits in all parts of the country and from 
all sections of the people, ranging fitmi affluent business men to the 
harassed housewife. It follows that you will not only have to open 
branches as quickly as possible on a very much wider scale than before 
in villages and small towns, but you must also continually make 
imaginative efforts to collect savings from all, from the well-to-do to the 
small earners in agriculture, industry, trade and the professions, the 
self-employed and the manual worker. The aggregate of deposits, which 
can be collected from ordinary people in relatively small places, is very 
much larger than the ^yet untapped savings available in cities and large 
towns. To reach these hundreds of thousands of small potential 
depositors is certainly hard work, but then nationalisation does involve 
harder work, and not greater ease, for us all. 

r understand that a few days ago you had formulated proposals for 
branch expansion in the coming months and that further thou^t is being 
given to this matter by you and the Reserve Bank, f hope that in 
framing these schemes you will follow a rational policy in co-ordination 
with your fellow bankers so that the opening of branches is not regarded 
Ds a scramble for ]ncrc;i8cd prestige but of orderly service to the com¬ 
munity which will be a go^ business pr<^x»]tion for your own bank. 
The greatest attention should be paid to small towns and villages, 
particularly in re^ons which by common standards are regarded as 
under-developed. Wc cannot afford to for^t the elementary fact that 
a greater number of people live in villages and will continue to do so 
for quite some time. I have met some of lyou separately and am glad 
to know of services which your banks have been rendering to the agricul¬ 
tural sector as well as to the small man in the urban areas. 

One of you pointed out to me this moming—and it is an excellent 
idea—that in dealing with villagers, one has to keep the human point 
of view before oneself, r.e.. that in order that they are not frightened, but 
encouraged, you have to evolve some methods. That is, of course, for 
you to see and decide how to do it Sometimes, the filling up of large 
forms and the manner in which we talk to the peoi^e does frighten them 
and can frighten certain sections of the people. We have to have 
special methods of dealing with this class. Stome have mentioned to 
me that this may even require additional hours of working, that is, if there 
are two banks, one may work on a slightly different schedule, so that 
people who are working in the fields and cannot come at particular hours 
may not be denied banking facilities. 1 am only having loud thiokiog 
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But this is for you who have ezperieDCe to chalk out these things. I 
am only mentioning them here to give an indication of the social need 
to get out of set ways of thinking and working. Any country which 
goes ahead in today's world is constantly renovating its methods, its 
ideas and its ways of working. And I think that has been the greatest 
lacuna in our life. Not only have we not done this while we have gone 
ahead in many areas, it has not had the effect which it could have if the 
other things had happened simultaneously. 

Obviously, there is much new ground'to be broken in the matter of 
maximum deposit mobilisation. There are also glaring disparities in 
aggregate deposits as between comparable States and comparable 
districts. It should not be beyond your enterprise and acumen to 
jointly, and individually, rectify this position. 

trending should not be taken up as a separate operation only after 
deposits start flowing in handsome measure. Deposit mobilisation and 
lending must go together. In many underdeveloped areas, lending will 
deliberately have to be made the first step, in the expectation that the 
collection of deposits will follow in due course. The number of borrowal 
accounts declined from 11.26 lakhs to 10.56 lakhs in the two years from 
March 1965 to March 1967. At a time when the numbers of the 
unemployed are fast rising, the total money supply in the country is 
widening, the aggregate of bank deposits is growing, though not corres¬ 
pondingly, and one hears of the small man borrowing from the 
unorganised sector at an interest of 20 per cent or above, this decline 
in the number of borrowal accounts of banks is a matter for serious 
concern. It suggests that the use of institutional money, which is 
basically the community’s property, tends to be concentrated in fewer 
hands. According to all principles of social advance, the use should 
have been diffused more widely. I know that some of you have been 
preparing schemes for lending to all productive enterprises, however 
humble these may be and however small the financial needs may be. 
This aspect deserves the maximum and the most urgent attention. It 
is not enough for your branch managers to have these schemes and be 
ready to lend in accordance with them. It is necessary to give the widest 
publicity to these schemes in the manner appropriate to the community 
where they work. Here again, publicity itself will have to be different 
according to the section of the people or the area of the country. It 
is also most important that the State and Union Territory governments 
should have a good idea of the ways in which you are trying to serve 
the people under their administrative care. Some of the governments 
are under the impression that the banks collect a great deal more money 
in their areas than is lent there. To the extent that this impression is 
factually correct, action has to be taken without delay to rectify the 
position. And to the extent the impression is erroneous, it is desirable 
to explain the true focts. We should not raise false hopes of the people 
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or five them false promises which cannot be fulfilled but we should see 
that help is ^veo in the right direction. I know the Indian people weQ 
enough to be confident that as long as they feel that we are going in 
the right direction, even if we are slow, they are with us. It is only when 
they feel that we are definitely going in a direction which is not td their 
advantage or which is favouring some men or others that they look 
to other methods. Therefore, our effort must all the time be to see 
what the needs are and if the situation is a changing one, how far we 
can change our methods and even our aims to some extent. It is a 
mental attitude to which I am referring. 

I hope that in one year you will be able to tell the country, through 
the different media available, how much you have widened the spread 
of your lending to how many more people, particularly in the lower 
income brackets, who are engaged in the production of goods and services 
of diverse useful kinds, how* jyou have b^n able to assist and how much 
extra gainful employment you have generated. As your managers have 
more experience of handling small accounts your schemes should be 
suitably revised. Government officers arc working out plans to organise 
a simple but wide-ranging system of guarantees of comparable facilities 
for small lending by bonks in fields which have remained relatively 
neglected so far, such as retail trade, small business, minor repair indus¬ 
tries, small farming and the self-employed sector. The broad objective 
is to see that your managers shed unreasonable fears of penalisation and 
feci encouraged to expand lending to the small man. We shall welcome 
concrete suggestions from you. 

I am glad to know that you arc thinking of forming a council for 
the co-ordination of work, the pooling of ideas and checking the nature 
and quality of activity. You will have the advice and assistance of the 
Reserve Bank and the Government in all constructive ways. If 
administered well, the council will provide a forum for devising methods 
of joint or at least concerted action on many fronts, for example, 
formulating a broad-based drive to accentuate 8aving<onsciousness in 
all classes of people, checking with one another in what respect io what 
parts of the country the needs of productive enterprises—ranging from 
the very small to the large ones—arc not being met satisfactorily and 
what should be done to rectify the situation, how you can pool informa¬ 
tion about prudent lending, improvement of recruiUnent and training 
programmes and, where possible, share the burden of expenditure, reduce 
administrative costs without impairment of efficiency. You must 
consider to what extent your forms and requirements can conform to a 
common pattern and the productivity and profitability of your own banks 
increased, how the quality of your service can be improved, and so on. 
Competition can be encourag^ if it is not socially unproductive. You 
should avoid measures which might cause undeserved injucy to smaller 
banks and those co-operative banks which are doing good work in their 
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1 AM GLAD to have this opportunity of meeting you alL 1 had a 
useful meeting with the custodians of nationalised banks some days 
ago—and this was mentioned by your President—^nd they» the 
custodians, will translate the broad directives of policies which were 
laid down by the Government and the Reserve Bank into specific prog¬ 
rammes of lending. But it is the managers of the banks who actually 
have to implement these programmes. It is on them that the responsi-* 
bility of this implementation with regard to re^nentatioo of our credit 
policies rests. I should like to take this opportunity of thanking the 
officers and staff of these banks for having rendered the transition from 
private to nationalised banking easier. 

I know there has been keen enthusiasm among the staff and even 
the officer class has welcomed the nationalisation. It is now for the 
managers to harness this enthusiasm and spontaneous coK>perationi 
improve the efficiency of their banks, particularly at the points where 
banks come into contact with the public. Wc should demonstrate 
that public ownership and control does not mean inefficiency or 
discourtesy to the public. On the contrary the employees, who have 
now become public servants, should consider dedicated and courteous 
service to the public as their primary responsibility. I might tell you 
that many bank employees who have come to see me have assured 
me of their c<^opcration and of their willingness to do what they can, 
to make nationalisation a success. But you all know good intentions 
or good resolutions do not often last very long. So, it is your task to 
see that you do make them last long and that you give the employees 
a feeling that this is as much their concern as it is yours and as it is 
ours. Wc have assured workers* participation in the boards of manage¬ 
ment of the new banks and this should give them a greater sense of 
involvement in the fortunes of their banks and also evoke their 
co-operation in improving the public image of the institutions which 
they serve. 

The mobilisation of deposits should be the highest priority by staff 
at all levels because this is the means through which we can serve our 
ultimate objective of lending more to crucial sectors of our economy, 
such as agriculture, small-scale industries, the retail business and so 
on. The need of the hour is to increase the rate of investment in 
industry as well as in agriculture. Bank managers have a very 
important part to play in contacting all potential savers in different 
strata of society and canalising their savings into the banking system. 
The message which we have to cany to every nook and comer of the 
country is to save more and to keep the savings in banks. 

Mr. Chairman, you mentioned in the beginning of your address 
about having to unlearn. This applies not only to banks, it really 
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applies to every person in the world today, because the world is 
changing very fast. Methods are changing, new scientific and techno* 
logical knowledge makes us change our lives, and to the extent that 
we adjust ourselves and adapt ourselves to these changes wc progress 
along with the rest of the world. If we do not, then we lag behind. 
This is the reason why India Jagged behind at all her stages ot history 
and we have so much leeway to make up now. So, it is not a question 
of only changing oneself hut being alert to the changes which are 
taking place in the world and changing along with them. I would like 
to emphasise that this does not mean that we suddenly leave everything 
that is old and get swept off our feet by these winds from abroad or 
winds of change. As Gandhiji said our feet must be firmly planted on 
our own soil but we should welcome new ideas and methods from 
wherever they come. 

Now, in order to lend for different purposes, bankers must be 
equipped with the necessary skills. Lending against security is a 
simple affair. Nobody can be happier Uran I if this were possible but 
how you will work it out is really your concern along with the custodians 
and other people who arc going to be at the ground level so to speak. 
Because lending on the basis of the credit worthiness of projects will 
be far more difficult but I have no doubt that it will also be ultimately 
rewarding. The bankers should adapt their functioning to the needs 
and attitudes of the new class of people they have to serve. Therefore, 
we may have to use regional languages increasingly, especially in rural 
areas. It is also necessary to have a re-orientation of outlook if wc 
are to make the small farmer, the self-employed mechanic, and others 
fee! that banks arc meant to serve them also and not merely the 
sophisticated business men in urban areas, drawn from the affluent 
section of our society. I made this point when I met the custodians 
and it is not only a question of extending the service to a new section 
of the people but you have to adapt yourselves to be acceptable to 
that section. Because, if you treat tlicm as if you are something 
higher, then, you will not get chat sympathy and co-operation from 
them. You have to contact them and talk to them not only in their 
language but in their idiom and come to them as friends and guides 
rather than somebody who is from the city, obviously more educated 
and more knowledgeable. It was the great lesson which Gandhiji 
taught us in the freedom movement, i.e., to give this feeling of equality 
to all those who took part in the movement. To a large extent khadi, 
which we all wore, served this purpose but what one wears is not so 
important now as one’s attitude to tbe people whom one meets. And 
I am sure that you will deal with different seettona of the people in 
the idiom and language which they will understand. 

I have spoken largely just now of farmers in the rural areas but we 
want to tap the savings of the young people. They have an entirely 
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different idiom and they have to be dealt with in a different language. 
Similarly» each section will need a different approach and, I am suit, 
if this whole matter is treated with imagination and in an atmosphere 
of friendliness, you will certainly get co-operation from the people 
whom you approach. Once again, I would like to thank you for 
giving me an opportunity to meet you and to say a few words, and 1 
hope the difficult tasks which await you, you will regard as a challenge* 
and that you will meet this challenge not only with the knowledge and 
imagination it needs but with a sense of humour and with a feeling 
of involvement that it is something which is not only of interest to 
your bank and, therefore, good for you in your job but as something 
which is good for you as a person and for your family, because it does 
affect the whole of our country and our fortunes are dependent on the 
fortunes of the country as a whole. 


Agitations Hamper Progress 

I DO NOT need to assure the people of Assam that their problems of 
economic development and their welfare are of special concern to the 
Government of India. They should teel assured not only of my 
personal concern but of our desire to help to the extent practicable. 
Because of this we had set up a Committee of Experts to investigate 
and to assess the oil resources of Assam and to recommend how best 
these could be utilised to promote the interests of the people of Assam. 

As soon as the report was published, our Planning Commission 
began to examine it. However, I called together the Minister of 
Petroleum and Chemicais and the Member of the Planning Commission 
So that a decision could be expedited as I was anxious to be able to 
say something before or during my visit to Assam, to which I was 
greatly looking forward. 

However, before the Government of India could consider and 
take a decision on the report submitted by the Expert Committee, an 
agita^n was launched by the Assam Refinery Sangram Parishad. 
There was no justification for such an agitation, which was entirely 
misconceived and ill-advbed. We are all aware that Assam has special 
problems and is in need of help. Indeed, each of our States has some 
problems. But we ought to know that we cannot solve all our economic 
problems to our satisfaction, because our resources are not adequate. 
We should pause and take time to think and to consider whether 
a^tations do not further deplete these limited resources and, therefore, 
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hamper and delay developmental programmes. These constant agita¬ 
tions or threats of agitations in the country put a great strain on the 
administration. 1 am definite that it is not in the country*s interest that 
any decision be taken under threat of agitation. In any case, matters of 
economic development obviously cannot be decided upon under duress 
of emotions generated by those who incite ablations. 

The report submitted by the BApert Committee cannot, therefore, 
be considered so long as the threat of agitation in Assam looms over 
us. I appeal to the people of Assam, and specially to the younger 
generation, to appreciate this, to give up their agitational approach and 
to create an atmosphere conducive to peaceful development of Assam. 


T^hcre has been a general demand from Assam for the establishment 
of additional refining capacity in the public sector. The Government 
of India have always been anxious to promote the acceUTated economic 
development of Assam and have, therefore, treated Assam on n special 
basis in allocating Central assistance for its Plans. The Government 
appointed un Expert Committee m April 1969 in order to examine 
the techno-cconom'c feasibility ul locating additional refining capacity 
in Assam. On consideration of the report of this Committee, the 
Government have now decided that the present refining capacity in 
Assam should be increased by a little over one million tonnes in the 
Fourth Plan period, cither through expansion or the establishment of 
an additional refinery, as may be found economically feasible. 

The Government of India also recognise the need to take measures 
lor the industrialisation of Assam based, among other factors, on its 
oil resources. Assam's crude oil is rich in aromatics whkh provide 
the base for the development of petrochemicals. With the avadability 
of adequate raw materials from the proposed Increase in refining 
capacity, Government have also decided that an integrated DMT/ 
Polyester fibre petro-chemicals complex should be established. Suitable 
provision for this refiAing<um'petro‘cbemical complex will be made 
in the Fourth Plan, now under finalisatioD. 

Assam is rich in various resources and there is sc<^ for the estab¬ 
lishment of industries based on forest produce. The Government 
have recently decided on the establishment of a Paper Corporation. 
This Corporation will be entrusted with the task of putting up a 
paper/pulp mill in Assam. 

The Government of India have also been giving their attention 
to another problem, namely the periodic ravages caused by floods in 
the Brahmaputra and its tributaries, which cause considerable concern 
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to the Central as well as the State Government. The Government 
accord high priority to the evolution and implementation of a com¬ 
prehensive plan of flood control through the agency of a Brahmaputra 
Flood Control Commission, and have now decided that such a Com¬ 
mission should be set up and provided with adequate resources for 
the discharge of its responsibility. The State Government will be 
enabled to make adequate provision for this purpose in the State 
Plan. 


Role of the Private Sector 

1 AM ALWAYS glad to have an opportunity of meeting diflerent sections 
of people. There is no doubt that the business community has played, is 
playing and, I hope, will continue to play nn important role. I think 
there is absolutely no contradiction at all in the Janus-faced policy, as 
you, Mr. Prcsidoni. have mentioned just now. We do think that the 
private sector has an important part to play. But we think that what 
goes by the name of pragmatism is precisely what you have condemned 
in the later part of your speech, that is, expediency on the part of the 
very small section of the people at the cost of the larger section of the 
people, and unless the business community realises this, it is no use 
talking of obligations to the public unless you know exactly what that 
means. It is no use talking about pragmatism unless you know wherein 
the interest of the country lies. It is no use talking even about the 
desirability of production unless we know production for what. Do 
we want to produce for the sake of producing or do we want to produce 
so that the standard of living of the poorest of our people can be 
raised ? 

You began and even ended on a pessimistic note. I beg to differ 
with you. I think there is a buoyancy in the country, in the economic 
field, in the political field and in the social field. I think never has 
India, at any time since Independence, been better poised for advance 
and for going ahead at a faster rate than it is today. There are many 
difficulties in our way. May 1 ask you, are these labour problems, racial 
problems, linguistic problems not faced by every affluent nation in the 
world? Is the law and order problem confined or unique to India? 
Is it not faced by the United States of America ? Or by any other country 
which you choose to pick out on the map of the world ? Let us be 
realistic when we are facing these problems. The business community 
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has first of all to learn oot to nm down Its own nation. You have 
condemned us for ninniof down the private sector. May I ask you 
to look at the speeches which have been delivered through the years and 
the number of speeches which I have sat through, condemning the public 
sector ? Has it not struck you then that the public sector has a role 
to play and that it is the public sector which has given an infrastructure 
to our country so that wc have been able to defend ourselves, so that we 
have been able to help you, (he private sector. Do not forget that the 
private sector has advanced because the Government has protected it 
and has helped it. It could not have built up the base that it has today 
had the Government adopted a different policy. So, you have to view 
the problems which you face and which we face in the larger penpective 
of the country. 

As you, Mr. President, have said in your address, there can be no 
economic progress in conditions of instability, uncertainty and insecurity. 
Any attempt at bringing about a greater measure of economic equality 
will receive a setback in auy such environment, and in all situations in 
which law and order breaks down, it is the poorer sections of the society 
who suffer more than the affluent section. But I would like to draw 
your attention to something. Stability cannot be and should not be 
equated with the perpetuation of the status quo. Stability cannot be 
brought about if the present inequalities are allowed to remain or to 
grow. And unless we take note of the aspirations of the people and 
engineer change peacefully, we shall be overtaken by events and by far 
greater violence than you have seen today. 

Today there is an atmosphere of restlessness in our country and also 
in every other country in the world and even in the most affluent of 
societies, as you may have noticed in the newspapers, And countries 
that were quite untU recently considered to be havens of peace and 
prosperity do not seem to be quite so now. A new generation is coming 
up into prominence in all the countries whose attitudes and belief differ 
from those of the older generation. In all spheres of life, therefore, 
whether it be politics or business and industry, we must take note of this 
new development and re*fashion our policies and programmes so as 
to respond more readily to the needs of the changing times. 

Your speech, Mr. President, dubs together the concentration of 
economic power and political power and considers both to be undeslr- 
able. Now there are adequate safeguards in our political set-up against 
the concentration of political power. Our federal system, with its 
allocation of power as between the Centre and the States, is by itself a 
corrective against any trend towards the concentratioo of politick power. 
We have now the phenomenon of different political parties holding power 
in different States. And* in the national s^ere also, we have a powerful 
Oppositioo subjecting every move of the Government to the closest and 
most critical scrutiny. But businessmen should ask themselves frankly 
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whether there are similar correctives against abuses flowing from the 
concentration of econoniic power. What action, for Instance, has been 
taken in our country to build up active and vibrant organisations of 
share-holders, consumers and small businessmen. In the absence of 
organisations of this nature, exercising a countervailing influence against 
the concentration of economic power, Government had to step in, 
whether it is the nationalisation of banks or the monopolies legislatidh, 
which is now on the anvil. All these should be viewed against the 
realities of our economy in which there is no effective force, except the 
State, which could mitigate the possible abuses of the concentration of 
economic power. 

Your address has referred to the economic resolution of the AICC 
session and what you call the ^‘bewildering changes" taking place in rapid 
succession. I think changes can seem to be bewildering only to those 
who wish to remain where they are. Those wish to go ahead see 
the changes os part of the changes which are coming about in the entire 
world. And, while you may complain that changes are taking place 
too fast, let me tell you that there are many in the country who feel that 
the changes arc not taking place fast enough. I do not dispute, in fact 
I have said so many times, that the private sector has made a substantial 
contribution in bringing about rapid industrialisation and in broadening 
and diversifying the industrial base of our economy. But business and 
indusUy should be the first to acknowledge that this process of develop¬ 
ment has itself brought in its wake certain tensions and new problems, 
and unless these are effectively tackled, further development will be 
jeopardised. Our new economic and social policy resolution only seeks 
to identify the basic causes of tensions and unrest and to remove them. 

I welcome your statement that the business community is aware of 
its obligations. This will improve the image of businessmen in the 
society of which they are a part. It is possible to draw a minimum 
programme of action and to implement it vigorously. Perhaps I could 
indicate a few possible directions in which twiness and industry could 
act in concert and could demonstrate their awareness of their social 
obligations. One of the most serious problems facing us is the adulteration 
of food and drugs. It is a widespread evil which cannot be pnt down 
by Governmental action alone. Enlightened sections of the business 
community could mount a campaign against this evil which not only 
deprives die consumer of the value of his money but, in many cases, 
poses a positive health hazard. Nothing damages the public image of 
the business community in India so much as this unethical practice. 
Another social evil to which you have referred is rather a complex of 
social evils. It is what is termed as conspicuous consumption. This 
is undesirable by itself because it dissipates the savings of the community 
into unproductive channels. It is both the cause and the effect of other 
anti-social practices, such as tax-evasion and tax-avoidance, dbvem- 
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meat caa no doubt take legislative action to curb this evil through 
appropriate changes in tax laws or througfi the stiffening of controls 
exercised by the Company Law Board. But, here again, the business 
community could cooperate with the Government in curbing what is 
generally reco^ised to be a social evil which b not in the long-term 
interest of the business community itself. It is the ostentatious display 
of wealth which, more than anything else, causes social tension, which 
businessmen are anxious to avoidt 

Here in Bombay you have, as all cities have, certain specific problems. 
I refer to one problem which is mentioned to me by every sin^e foreign 
tourist who comes to Bombay. This is the entrance to the city. Now 
this is something which I have mentioned to the Chief Minister on every 
drive into the city and at practically every public forum where I have 
spoken. And I think this is a matter which the citizens of Bombay 
should take up on a large scale, whether it is the women*s organisations, 
whether it is the business community or anybody else. I think that if 
everybody acts together it can be tabled. It is not a very large area 
and I do not think that finances alone stand in the way. It is not only 
the image of Bombay which is suffering, but, Bombay being one of the 
important gateways to India, it is the image of India which suffers 
thereby. 

You have, Mr. President, mentioned in your address the present 
policy of the Government which is to encourage new entrepreneurship 
and talent. But what have businessmen done to identify and promote 
such talent of which there is no dearth in the country ? The bigger 
business and industrial establishments by trying to foreclose profitable 
lines of business and sometimes by seeking to produce everything under 
the same roof or in allied establishments, succeed in keeping out new 
talent from entering the business field. Associations such as yours and 
other Chambers of Commerce should draw up concrete schemes to foster 
new entrepreneurship and talent. One suggestion which was made at 
the last meeting of the Custodians of the nationalised banks was that 
some of the senior and prctfessionally qualified executives in bigger 
establishments, who have the necessary skiU, could step out and start 
small-scale enterprises to provide employment to young engineers and 
other technical personnel. They will of course get all help from the 
financial institutions in the public sector. Business associations could 
also play an important and more active part in encouraging businessmen 
and industrialists in the industrially backward areas. 

As regards the organisational set-up of the new nationalised banks, 
I think there is hardly any need fot me to reiterate the assurance which 
I have already ^ven, i.e., that we do not propose to set up a monolithic 
organisation and we do envisage maximum possible freedom and flexi¬ 
bility of operation of individual banks, consistent only with certain broad 
social objectives and that the functioning wQl be completely insulated 
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from extraneous political influences. But wc do envisage that the banks 
should function as an active iastrument for the furtherance of the 
economic and social objectives of the Government. The recommend 
xions of the Dutt Committee are still under consideration of the Govern¬ 
ment and all points of view will be taken into account when a decision 
is taken. 

Your address is critical of the recommendations of tliis Contmittee, 
specially the one that financial institutions providing assistance to indus¬ 
trial concerns should have the right of converting the loans and 
debentures into equity capital. While this recommendation also is still 
under consideration of the Government, the business community should 
realise that there are occasions on which, in the public interest as well 
as from the limited point of view of safeguarding their own interest, busi¬ 
ness institutions may well seek to be associated with Boards of Directors 
of industrial enterprises through the conversion of loans into equity 
capital or otherwise. There have been instances in which the decisions 
of management have been in conflict with those of the share-holders and 
the community. The purchase of raw materials at high price from an 
allied undertaking, sales agreements on onerous terms and the appoint¬ 
ment of close relations with no identifiable professional qualifications to 
highly paid posts in undertakings are some of the evils which we have 
come across in the day-to-day management of enterprises in the private 
sector. The presence of a representative of the financing institution could 
possibly have prevented some of these evils from assuming large 
proportions. 

We know (hat there is a dearth of suitable skilled professional 
managers of whose services financial institutions in the public sector 
could avail themselves. But organisations such as the Indian Merchants* 
Chamber should also now and then ask themselves the question whether 
their Boards of Directors in all cases consist only of professionally 
qualified personnel. In fact, as 1 pointed out in my speech in Madras, 
the basic weakness of industrial undertakings in the country, whether 
in the private or the public sector, is that they are under amateur manage¬ 
ment. If we have general administrators managing industrial enterprises 
under the public sector, we have family groups dominating the private 
sector. The aim should be to bring bc^ und^ competent prof^ional 
management dedicated to the objectives of economic growth and social 
justice. Government have already taken some ste|» to bring about some 
managerial revolution in the public sector. We should expect the private 
sector to initiate similar action in their own sphere. 

You have also mentioned, Mr. President, many other points. I 
think 1 do not have the time to go into all of them here. But you said 
something about latest techniques and so on. Now, I am one of those 
people who are always for latest techniques for taking the nation forward 
in technology and otherwise. I think that we should ceHkinly benefit 
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from the research and the woric done in other countries and from the 
techniques which they have evolved, but not at the cost of our own 
evolution, not at the cost of our own people doing research and trying 
to find new ways of doing things. No nation can advance merely by 
imitating other nations. And, if we have to forge new paths, we have 
to soffei for it, as you get nothing free in the world, not even the smallest 
or the largest thing. Unfortunately, the business community has thought 
that one pays only in terms of money but for most things in life you pay 
in other terms also, whether it is fre^om, whether it is democracy and 
whether it is the unity and integrity of the country. Each one of us as 
a citizen has to play his role in maintaining all these. 


Forging New Paths 

It gives me special pleasure to be here at this meeting. I must say 
that 1 was very much attracted by the name of this organbation when 
1 first heard of it. Because it is something which, at this moment 
of our development, we are very much in need of. 

Enterprise is perhaps the greatest of our national needs-^ntcr- 
prise in agriculture, in industry, in science and even in matters of 
civic initiative in combating social evib such as communal friction 
and other types of frictions ami tensions, which arise from time to 
time, which threaten our unity, which threaten our progress and 
sometimes threaten even our very survival. Thb is hardly the place 
to dwell on some of these tensions although they have a very vital 
hearing on the progress of our industry. In today's society, in today's 
changing society, the new elite are the entrepreneurs and the techno* 
logists and in the situation which exbts in our country these too have 
a very special responsibility to society. 

As you have rightly mentioned in your address, thb is not only 
in the interest, in the patriotic interest, of the welfare of larger 
sections of the people, but looking at the question from a very narrow 
practical point of view abo, it is in the interests of all that one should 
take a stand on the issues and work for the solution of these problems. 
Because, these tendencies—whether it b the communal tendency 
considering one citizen big merely because of hb religion, to be more 
patriotic than all others, denying people the right to live where they 
want to in the country or to work where they want to—weaken the 
fabric of the nation. No industry can prosper and no development 
can take place unless there exbts the proper atmosphere, the 
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atmosphere of unity and of working together. As you know, we have 
made tremendous and spectacular progress In industry ^ce our 
Independence, but we have come to a stage when industry needs a 
special push; not that we want to lessen the importance of agriculture, 
because our very lives are dependent on it and industry itself in India 
is dependent on agricultural progress. But all these things do not exist 
in separate compartments. They are all interdependent and each has 
to flourish in order to help the other. 

Within the industrial field there is no doubt that we can live and 
prosper only through innovators and people who are capable of and 
willing to branch out into new directions. Mahatma Gandhi said 
once, I believe, that we cannot make history by repeating the experi¬ 
ences of others. We have to be willing to forge out our own path, 
make our own mistakes and learn from our own mistakes, and from 
the mistakes go on to achievement. 

In India we have taken the socialist path. Our socialism does 
not envisage choking of private initiative. In fact we have stood 
and we do stand now for a mixed economy in which both the public 
and the private sectors are active. We do not want the State to do 
everything, because, apart from this not being possible, the State is 
not able to undertake everything. It is also not desirable for the 
State to do everything. What then is our socialism ? It means that 
the State takes upon itself the responsibility for wiping out poverty, 
for initiating steps which will increase production, for modernising 
our economy by establishing key modem industries, for enforcing 
social purpose in all economic activities, for reducing disparities and 
setting right the historic inequalities between different classes and 
different regions, and, in particular, for checking and preventing the 
growth of monopoly. Now all these are the responsibility of the 
State but they arc also the responsibility of industry and 
of all those who arc interested in the growth of the nation. As 
1 said just a short while ago at another meeting in this city, that what¬ 
ever steps we arc taking now or whatever steps wc may take are all 
nor with a view to trying to fit into a particular policy or a particular 
ideology. The policy and the ideology itself are made for very 
practical reasons and to meet the needs of the people. It is when 
social disparities increase that wc have social tensions, It is when 
there is social tension that problems of law and order and instability 
and insecurity arise. So, these problems of inequalities, of disparities, 
of meeting the rising expectations of the people, are all too very much 
a part of the industrial scene and unless wc can deal with them wc 
cannot even advance industrially. This task which is so enormous 
cannot be accomplished unless everyone, every section, does play its 
part. 
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We have the problem of educated unemployment* It has arisen 
partly because our iudustrial development and other development 
projects have not been able to keep pace with the rising number of 
educated young people. Another reason, though small, is that many 
of our educated young people wish to have only a particular type of 
job. They would like to have a white collar job. They would like 
to work in particular places and cities rather than villages, on the 
mainland rather than on remote islands or in the hills. So, we have 
a situation where wc have areas in India which are in need of 
engineers, of doctors, of mechanics, and many other such specialised 
people and yet we have groups here who arc unemployed. This is 
partly a question of education and also of creating a social conscious¬ 
ness amongst our people. We would like our young men to try more 
for self-employment. More and more of them should try to set up 
their own trades and industries and not try only for what they consider 
to be a secure job. The Government is certainly prepared to give 
all possible help in this, financial and technical, and I am sure that the 
nationalised banks will also view with special sympathy any proposal 
or scheme from young people to cake up new lines of production. 
The industrial estate movement has helped to promote small indus¬ 
tries. Their scale of work, however, has not been adequate. Also 
they have spent, in some cases, far too much on buildings, roads, 
parks and so on, which are essential, which are good to have, but 
not absolutely essential. In some of our public sector undertakings 
also, the use of land and township buildings have been lavish and not 
as economical as they could have been. These projects themselves 
have to bear all the initial burdens. With less ostentation, I am sure, 
they could have shown profits earlier. 

Now if you look around in our society, you will find a hundred 
and one small things which are needed in homes, in factories and in 
the field, which could be produced here; a thing which perhaps other 
countries do not need—they arc special needs to out country. And 
so through the efforts of young entrepreneurs and young industrialists 
we could try to manufacture these things. You could also make 
efforts to improve efficiency and bring more beauty into our community 
life. Our ancillaries and spare parts are not always of reliable quality. 
There is a widespread outcry about this matter and, I think, rightly 
so. It is our young entrepreneurs who should approach production 
not only from the profit viewpoint but from the viewpoint of having 
a pride in the product they produce. 

I am glad, Mr. Chairman, that you mentioned in your speech the 
question of social obligations. Our self-reliant economic base can 
be built only by self-reliant individuals. So, it is important that young 
entrepreneurs should rely on themselves and not wish to run to Govern¬ 
ment to solve grievances, some of which may be real and some of 
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which may be exaggerated. You have also talked of industrial relations. 
Obviously, there is the need to create the right sort of atmosphere, 
feeling of involvement and, perhaps, even a share in management. It 
is only if we give the workers a feeling that the industry is theirs, that 
we can get the best from them. This is not the occasion for a 
detailed discussion on the capital market. We shall certainly be glad to 
give consideration to any constructive ideas which are offered by you or 
by any other group. But if your referenpe was to forward trading, I 
might say that different opinions are possible on this and there also 
docs exist very strong opinion against it. 

I welcome the formation of this organisation. I think you have 
tremendous possibilities before you to branch cut into new fields, new 
untouched areas, and thereby change the industrial face of the nation. 
India is at the turning point in her history. And this is the time when 
wc want young people to take the lead not merely in imitating but as 
I said in the beginning, in forging new paths. So the nation expects 
a great deal from you and I know that you will meet the challenge with 
courage, with persevercnce and with determination. May I give my 
good wishes for the success of your organisation and may you always 
work with the interest of the country at heart because that ultimately 
is the interest of every group as well ? I thank you for giving me this 
opportunity of meeting you all and giving you some of my ideas. 


Preserving Wild Life 

1 AM DPr.TGKTED that the International Union for Conservation of 
Nature and Natural Resources is holding its General Assembly in our 
country. May I extent a warm welcome to all the delegates on behalf 
of the Government and the people of India ? 

I have special pleasure in coming to your Conference for, if I may 
strike a personal note, as an only child whose childhood was invaded by 
the turbulence of a vast national upheaval. I found companionship and 
an inner peace in communion with Nature. I grew up with love for 
stones, no less than trees, and for animals of all kinds. I have always 
felt (hat closeness to Nature helps to make one a more integrated 
personality. I say this especially b^ause of the general lack of concern 
or feeling for these things now-a-days. at least in my country. 

lAPHiaral apeceb tt tbe ttath Omr«] AMmblf ct tha lAter&aUQn*i] Union for Coiv 
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India is a country in Che throes of change. And to be a conservative 
is not popular. Nor am I one» for» our conditions demand that we 
speed the process of social and economic transformation. Yet, there 
are some things which 1 would not like to change—which I would like 
to conserve—our beautiful craft, the rural folk’s instinctive feel for line 
and design and, of course, the natural beauty of our wild life, our 
forests and our mountains. This is not merely for one’s aesthetic sense, 
though that is important enough, but also for our future welUbeing. 

As one looks around at the Universe, one marvels at the order and 
the balance. How beantifully everything fits in. How remarkably well 
everything is organised. 

All creatures must struggle against Nature to survive, and each 
species has equipped itself in some special way for self-preservation. 
Man developed his brain and today has transcended the limits of sound 
and space. He is the professor of undreamt ef knowledge and power. 
In the struggle for survival, he has gained the upper hand. One should 
have thought that« with this knowledge at his command, man would 
have learnt to live at peace with himself and with Nature. Yet, no 
matter where one goes, one sees the needless and wasteful destruction 
of plant and animal life for the sake of a moment’s pleasure or a 
temporary gain, with no heed to the balance of Nature or the disturbance 
of its serenity. It is a sad commentary on cur attitude towards Nature 
that we still talk of "'exploiting'* its resources. This is an unpleasant 
word, for it implies taking an unjust advantage. Instead, we should 
think of the *'dcvelopment'’ of resources, of using resources with care. 
We all work for progress, but progress has Its ugly side also. The 
steady growth of population and the economic needs which it imposes, 
have gradually encroached upon forest resources. Mankind looks at 
animals, at flora and fauna for what it can get out of them. 

In the last century, and especially during the last three or four 
decades. India has been denuded of her forest wealth. The wanton 
felling of trees has changed the landscape, affecting climate. Deforesta¬ 
tion is creating a major problem of soil erosion. A massive campaign is 
necessary now to educate our people in the first principles of natural 
conservation. We must teach them, from their early school days, to 
become planters and protectors of trees and to care for animals. 

When forests are cut down, wild life is naturally threatened. Some 
beautiful and interesting species have become extinct. At the rate at 
which secret poaching and shooting are taking place, the rhinoceros, 
the famous Bengal tiger, and even the elephant might disappear unless 
we lake vigilant and drastic steps to preserve them. Fortunately, we 
have an enlightened forest service but its strength is not adequate to 
the size of our country. Thanks to pioneers, who were impelled by a 
missionary zeal, we have set up several national parks and wild life 
sanctuaries. Wc have a Wild Life Board, which has placed a ban cm 
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the export of the skins of tigers aod leopards. We do need foreign 
-exchange, but not at the cost of the life and liberty of some of the most 
beautiful inhabitants of this continent. 

As a country advances and becomes industrialised, wc find water 
and nir are polluted and mineral resources ravaged. Rachael Carson 
has drawn our attention to the long-term ill^effects which thoughtless 
•and indiscriminate use, even of such useful articles as fertilisers and 
pesticides, can catise. Through her study and her writings, she has 
done much to create an awareness of these dangers. We in the developing 
countries can and should avoid such excesses by taking advantage of 
new concepts of the economic use of resources and of methods of 
lecovery of minerals. Unfortunately we also get caught up in the race 
against time. It seems so much easier to emulate others, especially 
when they arc more advanced, than to pause and think of one's own 
long-range interest. 

Science is enabling us to find new sources for the fulfilment of our 
needs. But the world’s population and its wants are growing so fast 
that we must evolve a more rational system of use and conservation 
of natural resources everywhere. In a scramble for exports, we in India 
-cannot expose our iron ore aod coal reserves to ruin. Nor should 
countries who import these minerals from us want us to exhaust our 
reserves. There should be fur greater international research and co* 
operative action on the conservation of the world's mineral resources. 
We should learn to base our policies now on a long-term vision rather 
than on considerations of immediate economic gain. The natural 
resources of the world are truly international in character. They arc 
the common trust of mankind. 

Your Union is endeavouring to arouse the conscience of governments 
in regard to their responsibility to conserve the world’s resources. 
International scientific and technological co-operation has already done 
much to develop human resources. It has an equally important part 
to play in the conservation of natural resources. All countries should 
encourage the interflow of scientific information and the exchange of 
experts, instructors and scholars in order to promote knowledge and 
techniques of conservation. Some day we might work towards the 
adoption of a universal declaration on the principles underlying the 
rational use and protection of natural resources. In the meantime, we 
must endeavour to educate governments and peoples. 

There must be specialised study in depth of each aspect, which, at 
the same time, must be fitted in relation to other factors. For all these 
problems are inter-related and must be seen in perspective. These 
matters are of concern to (he lives of all citizens. Hence, it is not enough 
(or governments to legislate for them and other agencies to look after 
this work. In order that the knowledge of scientists could become 
functional and purposeful in the life of the country, it should se^ down 
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to the people. From the earliest years, a child should be taught to 
observe and know his surroundings and to have concern for Nature. 
All great religious leaders have preached respect for life. 

In India, the Buddha did say, and later Emperor Ashoka whose rock 
edicts and pillars are strewn all over the country, urging us to have love 
and friendship for all creatures. I have spoken of the balance which 
Nature maintains. 1 should like to share a story with you. Before our 
Independence the British author Edward Thompson, who saw Mahatma 
Gandhi said that it was a great pity your wild life was diminishing in 
your forests. Mahatma Gandhi replied, 'That is true, but it is increasing 
in our cities'*. This seems to be the situation in most countries. 

I hope that your presence here will encourage our conservationists 
who are fighting an uphill battle. 


Importance of Land Reforms 

Wb HAVE GATHERED hcrc to discuss a qucstion which is of crucial 
importance to our future. No single programme more intimately affects 
so many millions of our people than land reform. No other measure 
is remotely comparable in its power to transform tbeir lives, to release 
their latent energies and to give them not only economic betterment 
but hope in their future and their children's future, confidence in 
themselves as human beings and, equally important, faith in our 
democratic processes. 

The sincerity and speed with which wc implement land reforms will, 
of course, materially influence the overall rate of our economic growth. 
However, I feel that much more than this is at stake. What is on test 
is nothing less than the justice of our political system and its ability to 
bring about far-rcaebing social transformation in a humane and peaceful 
manner. 

Recent technological developments and the spread of the highlyield« 
ing varieties programme have accentuated incqu^lties of income m the 
countryside and has produced even greater disparity between land-* 
owners and tenants. It would be a complete misreading of the situation 
to think that the productive gains of the new technology have rendered 
land reforms less urgent. 

In my letter to the Chief Ministers to which Shrt Jagjivan Ram 
referred I mentioned how small cultivators and dry farmers, tenants and 

Intufvril Adefea tx the Chief Mkinm* Ceofeteace on Lend Refonne. New Delhi, 
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landless labourers have been left behind. Most of these problems have 
already been mentioned but» 1 think, 1 will repeat some of them. 

The position of the unproductive tenants and share-croppers has been 
aggravated by the rise in rents and the large-scale resumption of land 
by owners, lured by the high profits of the new agriculture. In the 
long run, the very foundations of agricultural development will be 
undermined if millions of tenants and share-croppers are denied security 
of tenure in the land they cultivate. In spite of legal protection, it is 
well known that cultivators belonging to the Scheduled Castes and 
Scheduled Tribes have been dispossessed of their land by money-lenders 
and others. Tenants have been downgraded to the status of share¬ 
croppers and share-croppers reduced to the position of landless 
labourers. All this has produced a growing current of discontent in the 
countryside which has occasionally erupted into violence. These are 
dangerous portents. 

I know that all of you arc as deeply concerned about these develop¬ 
ments as we are at the Centre. But the conclusion which we must draw 
from them is that land reforms have become more urgent than ever 
before and that an active progressive land policy must be a vital part 
of our socio-economic development policy. 1 do not wish to belittle 
the importance of what has been achieved so far such as the abolition 
of the intermediaries. However, we must honestly face the fact that the 
pace of agrarian reforms has been disappointingly slow and has not 
fulfilled the expectations of our people. Many of our laws are themselves 
defective. For example, the ccilmgs on land in States arc hedged in 
with so many relaxations and qualifications that they have invited 
evasions. OAers have so many lacunae that they have resulted in 
prolonged litigations. The machinery for their enforcement has been 
far from adequate. The illiteracy and ignorance of most tenants and 
the dual role of many owners of being both landlords and money-lenders 
has made it difficult for tenants to insist on their rights. In the 
assessment of impartial observers, the enforcement machinery itself has 
tended to be biased in favour of the landlords. No programme of land 
reforms can be successful if it does not take these facts into account 
and devise measures by which they can be overcome. What needs to be 
done is fairly well-known. The crucial question is how to do it. All 
of you have given and are ^ving thought to this matter. Shri Jagjivan 
Ram has enumerated the points briefly. They are that land records in 
each State should be complete and up-to-date in every respect, with the 
proper records of the rights of the tenants. This 1 feel should be given 
the first priority because in its absence no further reform is possible 
and even the credit needs of cultivating tenants cannot be met. 

Then there is the question of security of tenure which is linked with 
the regulation of rents. Land ceilings which have been already enacted 
should be enforced more honestly. Restrictions should be placed on tffe 
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alienation of land belonging to the members of the Scheduled Castes and 
the Scheduled Tribes. Holdings should be consolidated within a 
specified period of time. 

But the real problem» as I mentioned earlier, is not the definition 
of objectives but their achievement. All the evidence at our disposal 
suggests that tenants and small cultivators are subjected to almost 
unbearable pressures during the implementation of land reforms. It has 
been the invariable experience that preparation of the records of rights 
leads to a wave of resumption. 

A study on the Hyderabad Act, 1951, revealed that up to 1958, 
no less than two-thirds of the protected tenants had been evicted legally 
or illegally and that only 12 per cent had managed to fulfil the intent of 
the law by becoming owner-cultivators. ! am told that in Maharashtra, 
during the five years from 1948 to 1953, the ratio of protected tenants 
to the total number of tenants declined from about 60 per cent to 40 
per cent. It was found that 85 per cent of the area resumed by the 
ownen had been voluntarily surrendered by tenants, which, I presume, 
is only a euphemism for eviction under pressure. 

Litigation is another great obstacle in which land reforms have 
tended to gfit bogged down. Certain constitutional amendments which 
Shri fagjivan Ram has mentioned were carried through to reduce 
litigation. But the problem is still very raucb with us. I wonder whether 
we could avoid burdening our overworked civil courts by setting up a 
separate judicial machinery with exclusive jurisdiction to hear and decide 
cases arising out of the land reform laws. We should try and aim at 
quick disposal of cases without violating the principles of equity and 
natural justice. Even with the simplification of the existing laws and 
the estblishment of a separate judicial machinery, there will still be a 
great deal of litigation. Tenants and share-croppers are ill-equipped, 
both financially and otherwise to cope with it. We must, therefore, 
find some way of helping them. The provision of free legal aid to 
tenants and share-croppers would be one method of doing so, which I 
should like to recommend to you. 1 should also like you to consider 
whether the normal revenue agency by itself is adequate for land reforms 
implementation. Can wc think of some methods which could prevent 
landlords from exploiting the illiteracy, ignorance and heterogeneous 
character of tenants and share-croppers ? How can we associate the 
prospective beneficiaries in the actual implementation of reforms ? Dr. 
Gadgii has said something about it. But I am told in Ceylon all 
tenancy legislation was placed in the hands of local commiltees elected 
by the peasants for this specific purpose in which peasant representation 
was given weightage. The new technology, when supported by necessary 
inputs, has made even small holdings economic. Indeed, it has been 
found that optimum production is more frequently achieved in small 
and medium holdings rather than in very large ones. It should, therefore, 
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be our endeavour to guarantee a fair share of fertilisers, seeds, irrigation 
facilities, etc., to small farmers and tenants. 

1 hope it will be possible for the naticmalised banks to fill to the 
fullest possible extent the gaps left by the co-operative banks. Any 
programme of land reforms requires a vast amount of detailed and 
complex administrative work. By its very nature, it can only proceed 
step by step, begiaaiag with the preparation of up-to^te and complete 
land records and cadastral surveys. 

I earnestly hope that our weU‘to-do farmers and landlords will be 
co-operative in this task and agree to implement the existing laws in 
the spirit in which they have b^n framed. It is not our intention to 
force a very radical redistribution of land. Our aim is more modest. 
Wc wish to ensure that tenants, share<ropper8 and landless labourers 
are not driven to the wall and are allow^ their fair share of rising 
agricultural incomes on a secure and permanent basis rather than at the 
whims of individual landbrds. I feel that it is In the enlightened self- 
interest of Che landlords themselves to support rather than to frustrate 
this policy. The prosperity ot a small minority cannot survive when the 
majority are deprived and frustrated. Envy and hunger breed their 
own compulsions. That way lies agrarian strife and suicide for the 
beneficiaries of today. 

Although the subject of land reforms is constitutionally a State 
subject, it is of national importance, because it is central to the problem 
of social and economic development. I have no doubt that the States and 
the C^tre will act jointly in a spirit of imaginative understanding and 
common dedication. 

I am very glad that Shri Jagjivan Ram has called you here for this 
meeting and I hope that as a result of your deliberations it wUI be 
possible for each State to work out within the next few weeks an 
integrated plan of land reform pre^rammes to be undertaken by it 
during the Fourth Plan period whkb would also embrace legislative, 
administrative, financial and man-power requirements. Let us have a 
commitment not only to broad objectives but to meeting them by a 
certain definite date. The cracks which have appeared in the agrarian 
structure cannot be papered over. We must act now when there is- 
still time and hope. We dare not fail because the consequence of 
failure will be beyond our control. 


EN MONTHS RAVE passcd sincc we last met to discuss the cnicUr 
question of land reforms. During this period, we have had unmistakable 
evidence, and clear warning, of the awakening and impatience in the 
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countryside. The movement for the forcible occupation of land is a. 
portent. The future is already casting its shadow on the 
present. I have no hesitation in repeating what I have said before that 
force and violence are totally incompatible with the democratic spirit 
and the concept of orderly social transformation which we have- 
adopted. However, mere condemnation does not take us far. Much as 
we may deplore this phenomenon, we cannot ignore it. Political parties, 
may oiganise, even exploit, rural discontent but they do not create it. 
The time has now come to face the facts, harsh though they may be, 
in a spirit of introspection and realism. 

The people of this country have entrusted their destiny in our hands. 
We owe it to them to think deeply and honestly over recent develop¬ 
ments. Why is social discontent in the countryside on the increase ? 
Why is it erupting into violence with great frequency 7 The answer to 
these questions is obvious but it bears repetition. The land reform 
measures implemented have failed to match the legitimate expectations 
which were first fostered amongst millions of cultivaton during the 
national movement. Wc have yet to create an equitable tenurial system 
for the village poor. We have yet to devise a system for the distribution of 
credit and inputs which Is not biased in favour of the affluent. In short, 
wc have yet to create institutional conditions which would enable smalh 
farmers, tenants, and landless labourers to share in the agricultural New 
Deal. 

These arc not matters of any textbook socialism or theoretical 
egalitarianism. They are inescapKible compulsions of the nation's 
political and economic life which no Government, whatever its 
complexion, can ignore, much less thwart. Land reform is the most 
crucial test which our political system roust pass in order to survive. It 
is also an essential pre'fcquisite for self-sufficiency in foodgrains. In 
1967, we resolved to stop all concessional food imports by the end of 
1971. I am sure that you would all like this commitment Co be 
honoured. We can do so only with your co-operation and sustained 
effort to increase agricultural production. ITie pace of land reform 
must, therefore, be quickened, and favourable tenurial conditions created < 
to enable more and more farmers to invest in the inputs of the new 
technology. If this is not done, there is real danger that agricultural 
production, after its recent spurt, will level off at a plateau, undoubtedly 
higher than before, but inadequate for out growing needs. 

I have highlighted the reasons why land reform has become a. 
problem of national importance and national ur^ocy. It is hardly 
necessary for me to enumerate the specific steps which need to be taken • 
I have mentioned them in my letters to the Chief Ministers and have 
repeated them during our Conference last year. The Food Minister has 
al^ been writing to you from time to time. These proposals were 
considered during last year*s Conference, and certain decisions were < 
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taken. However, on going through the agenda papers, it seems that 
these decisions have not been implemented with the earnestness and 
speed which the situation demands. Most of the States have not even 
set up high-level committees to review the progress and problems of 
land reforms. Strict enforcement of the existing ceilmg laws, and the 
distribution of surplus land to eligible categories, have shown only a 
slight improvement in spite of their obvious urgency. Legislation to 
bar the jurisdiction of the Civil Courts has still to be enacted by most 
States. Landlords continue to enjoy unfettered rights of resumption in 
many parts of the country. Most States have not yet come to a conclu¬ 
sion about the all-important question of revising the existing ceilings, 
which is a major item on the agenda. 1 do not know what progress 
has been made in preparing up-to-date records of rights and cadastral 
surveys without which there can be no meaningful land reforms. 

I mention these matters, not at all in a spirit of fault-finding, but 
because they raise questions of great consequence for the countiy as a 
whole. Can we afford this leisurely pace? Does it match the people's 
demands ? Will it contain social discontent ? I wish 1 could have 
answered these questions in the affirmative. Statesmanship lies not only 
in heeding danger signals, but heeding them in lime; not only in 
agreeing to act, but acting in time. Our commitment to certain well- 
defined objectives of reform must be accompanied by an equally clear 
commitment to fulfilling them by a certain date. The necessary resources 
in money and manpower must be depleted for this purpose. Investment 
in land reform is investment in economic growth and social stability. 

The question of ceilings has now come to the fore. In a country 
of our size, it is astonishing that the ceilmg legislation in all States has 
cumulatively yielded a surplus of only 2.36 million acres so far. Apart 
from the wi^'spread evasion which this figure reveals, the ceilings 
themselves are now open to question. They were fixed at a time when 
productivity and prices were low. The advent of the new technology 
and h]^ support prices, together with the continuing immunity of 
agricultural income from taxation, have materially altered the situation. 
Earlier fears that lower ceilings would adversely affect productivity have 
been proved unfounded. Past experience of partitions within the family 
to circumvent the ceiling laws suggests that the revised ceUiogs should 
be fixed in terms of family rather than individual units. 

1 am convinced that land reform legislation cannot be implemented 
without the active participation of potential beneficiaries at the village 
level. Had this been done, many malpractices could have been avoided. 
The lucrative rewards of the new agriculture, accompanied by the subtle 
and growing shift to share-cropping as a method of dodging Umd reform, 
now makes it all the more necessary to devise special measures and 
institutions to protect the rural poor. The evil of oral leases and 
informal tenancies cannot be curb^ and accuracy in records of rights 
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ensured unless we set up village committees containing representatives 
of landlords, tenants and labourers to work in close collateration with 
ofSda] land reform agencies. 

There is nothing radical or revolutionary in land reform. I am sure 
those present know about what has happened in Mexico. Modem 
Japan’s industrial progress and stability is based on land reforms. The 
land reforms in Iran were initiated by the Shahanshah himself and 
created the conditions for Iran's further progress. Land reforms were 
essential ingredients of growth in modem industrial Europe. Only the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire and the Czarist Empire thwarted land reforms 
And they both collapsed. 

At this Conference you will also consider some important issues 
rebting to food policy. We should not and cannot afford to slacken 
our efforts at procurement of foodgrains. We must build up an 
adequate buffer-stock quickly if we are to adhere to our objective of 
doing without concessional food imports. The increase in rice produc¬ 
tion has not been as significant as in the case of wheat. We should, 
therefore, be vigilant particularly in regard to rice. I should like to 
appeal to the rice producing States, and especially the surplus States, 
to redouble their efforts for the procurement of rice during the coming 
season. 

The Conference will probably take up the question of zonal 
restrictions and of giving full support to the Food Corporation in its 
efforts at effective iHocurement. I would like to urge upon all the 
Chief Ministers and other peoples—responsible people present here— 
that they must view the problems of India as a whole. And I am sure 
that in so doing, their States will not suffer, but will share in the 
prosperity and the forvwd movement of the country as a whole. 


The Challenge of the Seventies 


It is imaginative of the Associated Chambers of Commerce and 
Industry to celebrate its golden jubilee by casting a forward look at 
the ctnning decade. 

Like good govemmeat, good business management bas to think 
at two levels : the present and the foreseeable future. Such thinking 
enables them to undentand the future and to mould it. 

loldM lubto M fwct dM AwodttiS Cbambm of Cobbmtm lai 
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Development is a process by which more and more of a nation's 
material and human resources l^ome active and creative. Develop¬ 
ment stimulates expectations^ spurs demand, and transforms the climate 
in which the economy functions. As wc approach a stage of self- 
sufficiency in agriculture, we have to think of a new pattern of trade 
and distribution which does not rest upon scarcities, in industry too, 
the managers must attune themselves to Che mechanics of a mass 
market and to concepts of large turnovers and small margins rather 
than limited turnovers and large margins. 

The seventies will pose a great challenge. To the Government the 
challenge is one of fulfilling the hopes generated by Independence, the 
hope of a dynamic and enduring political system in which the people 
find their wants, in which disparities arc lessened, and in which chauge 
takes place in a peaceful manner and with the widest possible consent. 
To leaders of industry and business, the challenge is one of regaining 
the f>eople's trust and respect. A voluntary movement by industry and 
trade to improve quality, particularly in goods of everyday use, will 
help to change the people's general distrust of the business community. 


People's Impatience 

I DO NOT know what 1 expected when 1 accepted this invitation, but 
it was certainly not the kind of uneducated broadside which 1 have 
received. You have talked about democracy and freedom but you 
have shown that you have been victims of certain propaganda put out 
recently. You have made no effort to find out the broad streams 
flowing in the country; the opinion in the country. You talked o! 
exhaustion of patience. I ask you : Whose patience and of bow many 
people in the country ? What about the patience of the millions of 
people who have not got a fair deal? You have talked about 
Gujarat being impatient. You have talked about fairness to all 
sections of the people. 1 would like you to go out vrith me here in the 
city of Ahmedabad and ask the people: Do they agree with this 
conclusion of yours? Do they think that they have had the justice 
that you have had ? You have talked about pragmatism. What does 
the word mean, may I ask you ? It means being practical. What does 
being practical mean ? It means facing the realties of any existing 
situation. What is the situation in India today 7 Is it a situation 
where a few millowners can get away with what they have been dobg ? 

ASSrfM to tte AhowdiboU WOantrf Aiio ctitlo o, AlflrfibiS, Smmtr 24r 1S70 
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You have talked of the efficiency of the Central Government and have 
asked for help in modernising your mills. Who is responsible for the 
milk becoming run down, with all the profits made ? Why have these 
milk not been modernised until now ? I would like to know. Is the 
sugar industry, which is in the private sector, an efficiently managed 
industry 7 What is happening to it all over the country ? 

I may not be a financial wizard. In fact I know very little about 
finance. But I do have enough inteUigence to know, I do have the 
eyes to see what is happening in my country. I do have the ears Co 
hear the voices of my people. And this is what I ask of you today if 
you want to live in peace and order. 

Why do we have disturbances? It is not because of too few 
policemen. You have disturbances when there is obvious inequality in 
society; you have disturbances when pe<^le feel that they are not getting 
a fair deal. It is not only in India that there is the law and order 
problem. I ask you to look at the United States of America. I ask 
you to look at many of the advanced countries where there is no 
shortage of money, no shortage of employment, no shortage of worldly 
goods. I can assure you that a woman can walk in far greater safety 
in the streets of Calcutta or Delhi than they can in many of the cities 
of those countries. 

What is the help given to Gujarat ? Have you taken the trouble 
to look at the figures 7 I have not brought all the documents here, 
but I could tell you that Gujarat has received more help than many 
a State io India. You have mentioned one or two specific projects. 
Well, each project will be considcFed on its merit and the merit is not 
whether a particular firm or a particular house gets it; the merit is 
whether it helps the country to stand on its feet 

We do need fertilisers. We arc doing everything possible to get 
fertilisers but we cannot afford to get fertilisers at the cost of selling 
out to foreign concerns. And while I am here, I am not going to 
allow it, no matter what the pressure is. If you want to shout, believe 
me, you cannot out-shout me. I have far more experience in this than 
you have. Each matter will be decided when it comes up. As far as 
the Tata project is concerned, the scheme has not come before the 
Government. If and when it comes it will be given due consideration 
as all such schemes are. We have rushed through many things in the 
past and we are suffering for them today. 

Take the whole question of oil. If you like I can refer you gentle¬ 
men to many books written on this subject, not by Indians, not by high 
idealistic people, but people who have been dealing with oil. What 
has happened in Biafra 7 What has happened in other places 7 It 
is no joke to band over your country to a foreign oil concern. Every 
step hM to be watched a^, may be, if we lose a few yean, it is certain¬ 
ly better than losing our independence. Independence is not merely 
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having our own Govenunent. Indepcodence means that we make our 
own decisions. They may be wrong decisions, but they must be our 
decisions, Indian decisions. 

We are also aware of the problems of the textile industry. We 
have recognised the need for financial support for purposes of modemi* 
sation. A working group on the text^ industry was appointed by 
the Planning Commission and it went into its problems, la principle, 
it was decided that funds should be made available from financing 
agencies. We are now entering into a round of discussions with the 
financial institutions in order to see how their lending terms can be 
liberalised for these purposes. 

You have also spoken about what happened in Bangalore and 
some of the decisions which we have taken in Bombay. You have 
forgotten that those decisions were in fact taken by the Congress very 
soon after the General Election of 1967. They were discussed and 
unanimously agreed upon by the Working Committee and subsequently 
by the A.I.C.C. All wc did in Bangalore was to give a new broad 
direction. 1 have no doubt that this country cannot go ahead unless 
it goes along that broad direction. I do not think that pragmatism 
can be divorced from idealism. All countries must base their progress 
on some kind of principle. It is not a question of merely what is 
happening in India but of winds of change which have been blowing 
all over the world. 

Much has been said here about 'discipline' and 'lack of patience*. 
You should, I think, have proper understanding of these words before 
you use them. Perhaps you would call it disctpline when there was 
forced labour in England which was so Ul'*treated, or little children 
went down the mines and lost their eyesight. When they revolted, 
perhaps you would call it indiscipline. I would not say so. I would 
say it was a fight for their rights and that was why it succeeded all 
over the world. In no country in the world, however capitallsdc or 
conservative it is, can this meaning hold good today, and it is not 
holding good. You cannot keep down the Negroes in America, no 
matter how indisciplined you call them. You cannot keep down the 
students in America, no matter how indisciplined you caQ them. This 
is how the world is changing. Either you change with it or the world 
passes you by. You cannot prevent a change. Perhaps you all have 
heard the story of King Canute. King Canute was once told that he 
could stop the waves of the sea and so he tried to do it. But be could 
not. 

The world is on the move. So is India today. In India it is not 
a new movement. This movement started with Mahatma Gandhi. I 
hope you know what Mahatma Gandhi has said about business. His 
thinki ng On the Subject, I tell you, was far more extreme than 
anything I have in riew. What be said was that when you take over 
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a t&ing, you should not pay any compensation whatsoever. He said 
that these assets were the people’s property and the business people, 
the industrialists^ were only the trustees of the people’s proper^. If the 
people any time should feel the need for them over, no compen* 
sation need be paid. Any such compensation, Gandhiji said, would 
be a sin. These are his words and not my words* 

Obviously, we are not following that path. We are, in fact, trying 
to give, what I penonally coiuider, even unreasonable compensation, 
not unreasonable because it is too little, but because it is too much 
sometimes. We have many times taken over industries, put them on 
their feet and handed them back to industrialisU. In no country of 
the world has this ever haf^ned. 

How has Indian business prospered after Independence ? It is, I 
think, very largely with the help we have given to Indian business. 
Today, you are against controls. But you have derived the maximum 
benefit from these controls because you have been able to have a 
monopoly. It is for that reason that wc are suSering. Why else do 
you think the people have turned against you? It is because they 
think that we have helped you in a manner which has been prejudicial 
to the interest of the vast majority. 

You have talked about economic growth. Now in a country with 
poverty on the scale that we have in India, can you have economic 
growth without social justice ? Can economic growth at all survive in 
such conditions? These arc the questions which you have to ask 
ycMirself. 

I am not going into the details of the help given to Gujarat. Within 
two or three days, I am willing to send all the details to both these 
associations and they can let you have them. But if you want to make 
this kind of charge about the Centre being unfair to Gujarat, I am afraid 
it is not going to help you at all, because one cannot take you seriously 
if you are going to make remarks which have no basis whatsoever. 
To some extent, the Centre has been unfair to every State. If you 
sit down with the U.P. Government, they will show one hundred, if not 
one thousand, cases where we have b^n less fair to U.P. than to 
Gujarat. 

We do not want to have controls for the sake of controls. Controls 
will come only where we feel that something is being misused and that 
it is harming the people. I do not believe, like the Communists or like 
the Jan San^ or like the Swatantra par^, that some people are people 
and other people are not. The Swatantra party thinks that only 
business people and other such people are the people and the poor 
are not. The Communist party chinks the opposite, that only 
some poor people are the people and the other sections are not. I 
think all these are the people of India and if we want to have peaceful 
advance and progress we must watch the interests of all these people* 
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But those who have had it much better thao others have to sacrifice 
now. Wc are not asking them to sacrifice everything as has been 
done in many countries. We are just asking you to sacrifice some of 
your profit. We are not taking away what you own. If you thing that 
even this is too much, then only the people can judge. It would be for 
them to decide whether this sort of thing should be tolerated with 
patience. We have seen in many parts of India that they are not doing so. 

You have mentioned Dhuvaran. Now, merely to do a favour to 
Gujarat 1 went against the established policy and agreed to import of 
boilers, because your State Government said that if they were to get 
the boilers, their work would go faster. It was against the wishes of 
the Cabinet, and against my own better judgment. But because 
Gujarat said, *'You arc stopping our things,'* I said, right, let us 
import them, even though it may harm us in some ways.’* What has 
happened? They did not use the imported boilers. Had we decided 
to have our own, they would have been ready in good time. 

1 am sorry to say that neither of these documents which you have 
given roc is well*informed and true to the state of aSain, either in our 
country or in our industry. I agree that there is a real need for 
cfTiciency in the public sector. There is also a real need to expedite 
decisions at the Centre. But I must tell you that the way you have tried 
to distort facts and the way you choose to have constant confr<Hitation 
with the Central Government is neither going to create better relations 
nor expedite decisions. 

You have said slogans do not work. May I ask who uses the most 
slogans ? It is business which does so. It is advertising which does 
so. Advertising is trying to create an acquisitive society in the country 
which docs not need such a society, to create needs and demands for 
goods which wc can well do without, just because this is happening in 
other countries outside and because it brings greater profits here. 

So it is not practical to say that if business makes greater profits 
today that is the practical way of looking at things. There is only one 
practical way of looking at things and that is how to get more and more 
of the Indian people to co-operate in the task of building India. And 
they can do that only if they have a feeling that they are being shown 
fairplay and justice. 

Mr. Chairman, if I have said any harsh words, I am sorry, because 
1 did not mean to, although I must say, both of your addresses were 
extremely provocative. But I would only say that I am not interested 
in blaming others. I have had m these four years to manage and to 
work with people of very different ideologies and opinions. At 
every stage, people have thought that the unity of India would not 
keep, democracy In India would not keep, yet we have survived all 
these crises. We have survived a drought ^riitch nobody in the world 
thought we could survive. All these things we have done*^and just 
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because of that we have some turbuleoce. It is not surprising. It is 
more surprising that, in spite of these inequalities, in spite of the grave 
injustice to the poor people, they are still patient, that they still 
have hopes and that they have still trust in us. This is what is surprising 
today. And if we want to maintain this faith and this hope, it is 
necessary that we go ahead with the programmes which convince them 
and will bring a change. They know that change does not come about 
by magic and unless wc can sji^w some of the change, they will not be 
with us. 


Importance of the Public Sector 

Q UESTiON : Recent developments in the Congress party and the 
country have created an impression that you are likely to give a new 
direction to economic policies. It is against this background that I 
would like to raise a few questions with regard to the role and effective¬ 
ness of the public sector in our economic development. Since the 
nvw direction of economic policies is expected to be socialist in 
character, could 1 b^gin with the run-of-the-mill question and ask 
whether socialism to you is compatible with sizable private ownership 
of industrial capital? 

The Prime Minister : In a way this is an easy question to answer and 
in a way very difhcult one because we get into the whole question of 
what socialism is. In the circumstances here in India it would be diffi- 
cuit to change entirely and suddenly what wc have been committed 
to. Wc have been committed to the concept of a mixed economy. 
Within that there is considerable room for movement. 

As far as 1 am concerned, and I think my party is concerned, we 
believe we should remain centrists but left of centre, if 1 may put it 
that way. (Personally 1 do not feel that the words left or right have 
much meaning. But they seem to make things clearer to people some¬ 
times. That is why I am using them). 

The trouble is not that the policy has failed but it has simply not 
been implemented in the manner it should have been. 1 am not blaming 
anybody at all because sometimes you are a victim of circumstances; 
the whole system we have here and the circumstances of the country, 
and events which took place have pushed us along one way or the other. 
But there is no doubt about the direction. And I know in which 
direction my father wanted to go; I know he felt that we were not 

•Itb r*# atu*n. He* Mhl. Juwrr 1970 
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entirely going there. But, as I said, the force of circumstances cannot 
be ignored. 

For the realisation of our objectives, a sizable public sector is a 
necessity. The mixed economy wMch we have en>isaged gives a 
prominent position to the public sector. And I think mixed economy 
is a viable concept and it can be the main means of attaining a socialistic 
society. * 

Question : Do you envisage a more ptominent place for the public 
sector in the total economy than it has had so far ? 

The Prime Minister : Well, today it has a prominent position in name 
but not in fact. Therefore, the fint requirement is that it should have 
it in fact also, in the manner in which it functions. 

Question : Could you outline what, at our present stage of development, 
are the most suitable areas for public sector investment and what the 
proper inter-relationship between the private and the public sector 
should be ? 

The Prime Minister : Obviously, since our resources are limited, the 
most suitable areas for public sector investment arc those where the 
social returns are the highest. 

Question : There are some people who say that the public sector should 
spill over into the consumer go^s industry. This is not envisaged, so 
far as I remember, in the Industrial Policy Resolution. 

The Prime Minister : I should not like to say anything very categori* 
cal on that because decisions depend on particular situations. Tt^ay 
there is a tremendous pressure upon us to take over the sugar industry 
in U.P. The pressure is not from people who believe in nationalisation 
of industry as such but because a specific situation has arisen with 
regard to sugar and th^ think that they cannot be saved unless the 
Government takes it over. So that is a different type of thing. If the 
private sector functions as it should functiem, realising its own limitations, 
realising the public aMopulsioos, then I personally do not wish to 
diminish it. But there are areas in which the private sector does not 
want to move in, or if it wants to. it does not have the resources or 
the capacity. 

Then there is a divergence between private and social returns. Hiis 
is where the conflict comes in sometimes. The public sector has also 
to took after those goods and services which, if left to the free market, 
would not hz supplied for lack of current demand or for other such 
reasons. 

QuESTtON : There were some suggestions in the past, for example, 
immediately after the 1965 Bangaltwe session of the A.I.C,C., (hat the 
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public sector should move iato some important consumer goods indus¬ 
tries. Will that intention now go into action ? 

The Prime Minister : There is no such proposal at the m<Mnent. 

Question : There are certain consumer goods which have a mass 
deoumd as, for example, certain kinds of textiles. The British Govern¬ 
ment made our cotton textile industry manufacture what was called 
^standard’' cloth in order to economize on machines and materials. 

The Prime Minister : That comes into what I call social returns in a 
way. If something is greatly needed by people at a given moment and 
for some reason the industry does not want to give it or cannot give 
it, then the question has to examined. 

Question : Let us move over to the question of the effectiveness of 
the public sector because the public sector has been under a great deal 
of criticism in this country and I want to take up one or two points 
here. 

The Prime Minister : There is one other point about this question of 
the public sector moving into consumer go^s field. There are things 
which, if they were standardised, might help the overall economy, apart 
from offering other social returns. Even cloth in a way : instead of 
having a number of varieties of cloth, we mi^t say that considering 
the country's economy we should save some resources or utilize the 
resources better by producing fewer varieties. 

Question : This would be a question for the policy-making authority 
deciding to put hedges on some private production and saying that 
they should only go in for these lines of production, rather than the 
public sector going into that production itself. 

The Prime Minister : I should not like to say anything very specific 
on that. It would take much more study to see what one should take 
up and for what reasons. But the broad policy would be that unless 
there were compelling reasons such as the ones I have mentioned, one 
need not take up such things merely for the sake of taking them up. 
The reason why most people talk of the public sector taking up 
consumer goods is on account of this outcry about the public sector not 
making profits. Therefore, they say ^let us go into items which would 
yield profits.*’ 

Question ; May I say that if there is a great deal of profit, as in the 
automobile industry which is run badly, then this might be something 
where the State could go in. One of the points which has been made 
about the public sector in assessing the reasons for its not putting up 
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a very good performaace is that sometimes under political pressures 
they are located at wrong places, for example the first Assam Oil 
Refinery. 

The Prime Minister : But are private industries not subject to the 
same pressures in a democracy ? Some inducements are offered, and 
then for some not very good reasons they say that no other site •is 
better. To some extent, in a democratic set-up you cannot avoid 
pressures of one kind or another. The Government may be pressurised 
more by public opinion while the private sector may be persuaded by 
the Government or some other group. But it is pressure, whether it 
is of one kind or the other. This can be avoided if the decision-making 
is left, as we tried to do, to groups of experts. 

Question : One of the difficulties has been that even the expert groups 
have been vulnerable to the pressures which are generated against 
them. 

The Prime Minister : I do not think that expert groups have been 
very much pressurised in this way. What happens is that if they 
say chat two or three places are equally suitable then tremendous 
pressures arc exerted in choosing between them and questions are 
asked why wc chose this rather than that. The other point, of course, 
is that wc are at a stage of development—I do not think we are 
going to stay there permanently—where tbc gap between the expecta¬ 
tions and the resources for meeting them is at the widest. Political 
awareness is also coming up very sharply. So it is a question of 
educating the public. If th^ can be made* to understand what the 
whole process of development is and that it is not a question of 
prestige—sometimes it does become a question of mere prestige; it 
is not a question of whether an oil refinery in Assam, for example, 
gives more employment there—if this kind of educational work could 
be undertaken simultaneously, ( think it would help in softening the 
pressure to some extent. 

Question ; If some institutional arrangements could be made so that 
these pressures arc taken off? 

The Prime Minister : Such as? 

Question : For instance, a suggestion has been made that an autono¬ 
mous development banking institution which will be given tbe funds 
for public sector investment could be set up and entrusted with the 
task of such decision-making. Such a bank could scrutinize the 
profitability and efficiency of candidate projects for the public sector 
before agreeing to finance them. 
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The Prime Minister : That is really the point. Sometimes expert 
groups take a very expert and narrow view whereas you have to take 
steps to develop States like Assam and Rajasthan which are very 
backward. And even though they may not be the best places for 
locating a particular industry, you have to make that much allowance— 
not from the prestige point of view but from the point of view of 
employment and development of the area. Otherwise development goes 
on in the more developed areas because they offer more facilities and 
it is a little cheaper and so on. 

Question : Public sector ownership of industrial capital does not by 
itself reveal the nature of the intended social control over industrial 
behaviour. For instance, public sector enterprises can have a mandate 
to maximise profits with autonomy in their pricing and investment 
policies, as is the case with Italian public sector enterprises. 

If public enterprises are pro6t maximisers with both pricing and 
jn\cstment autonomy, they differ from the private sector enterprises 
only in the sense that the profits accrue to the public rather than 
private owners. Does this satisfy your concept of social control of 
industries or do you think that pricing as well as investment control 
cf public enterprises is necessary? If so. what arc the criteria for 
control ? ^Vhat is your reaction to that ? This I understand is what 
is done by the Italian public sector enterprises. Our HMT has 
also. 

The Prime Minister : Yes, to some extent... Obviously we would 
like the public sector to make profits. It is necessary also. But it 
should not do so by creating a contrived scarcity, as sometimes happens 
in the private sector. But I certainly think that to the extent possible 
the public sector should have autonomy in deciding where investment 
should go, its pricing policy, etc. 

The problem is not merely of pricing and so on but also with 
regard to proper managerial talent, and the whole thing is much more 
complicated than one sees at first glance. But there is no doubt that 
if there were a sort of pride of performance and of achievement it 
would certainly improve the situation, though there must be fully 
capable people who can do that. 

Question : One of the di^cultice is that tn the public debate one of 
the criteria employed, perhaps for political reasons, is that losses are 
being incurred, and it is deduced from that that the management must 
bs inefficient. But if this were not the criterion, the estimate of the 
management might also be different. 

The Prime Minister : Well, there are pros and cons of both. The 
people who are in charge certainly want more autonomy, and we are 
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also trying to give them more autonomy in various spheres. But other 
problems do also arise. 

Question : Tbt public sector has expanded so enormously that there 
is a natural expectation that it should also make some profits which 
it could plou^ back into investment. 

The Prime Minister : You are quite right there. * 

Question : Public sector enterprises may, and frequendy have to, 
compete with those of the private sector. Should government price 
regulation or investment licensing imposed on the private sector be 
used to assist a public sector enterprise in its competidve effort ? 

Would you give your views on the norms which should control 
competition between private and public enterprises? What are the 
grounds, other than cost efficiency or willingness to provide service 
where private capital is unable or unwilling to perform a needed 
function, for competition between public and private enterprises ? 

The Prime Minister : You could certainly have norms but you 
must take into account also the social profits and not only the other 
profits. 

Question : In the particular case we Rre considering, social interest 
only requires that there should be movement of goods and persons, 
whether by the railways or the roads. 

The Prime Minister ; But then how are we interfering with them ? 

Question : In the name of rail-road coordination for example, the 
railways take a preemptive position that we have made investments 
and there must be no road competidon there. Whereas the railways 
may have an advantage in long haulage, road transport has it in the 
short. 

Thz Prime Minister : But earlier there were no roads, or at (east 
very few roads. 

Question : The relevance of this question will grow as the public 
sector and the private sector both grow and there may be overlaps 
between them. 

The Prime Minister : The competition between rail and road exists 
in many countries. For example in the U.S.A., because so many more 
people take to the road, they have neglected the railways. Now here 
in India can we afford to ne^ect the railways ? Hiey perform a much 
greater public service than in almost any other country because bigger 
mobility is there. A large service like this also has to look after its 
interests. If we decide that we do not bother about them, H is the 
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public that suffers. That is where the question of puUic service 
comes ]Q» not in a limited way but when you take the overall picture. 
But as you started off by referring to sub^dy, I would personally like 
this situation of ^ving subsidies to change as far as possible. 

Question : The question is really whether the public sector under¬ 
takings should be expected to live upon their own earnings or.... 

The Prime Minister : As <ar as possible they should certainly live 
upon their own earnings. But earnings cannot be the most impcH^tant 
thing. Otherwise whole areas of production would be neglected. Many 
of the things which have been prc^uccd in the public sector are essen* 
tial to the building of an io&a-structure which will then provide, 
opportunities even to the private sector. 

Question : Would it be correct to say that the public sector in some 
instances has lived more upon subsidies than the requirements of social 
returns may justify? The question of cutting down subsidies would 
arise only if they are not warranted by the particular social return. 

The Prime Minister : This leads us into a much bigger question 
because it is not only the public sector which has been getting subsidies. 
We are giving incentives practically to every area of private enterprise. 
Equally that should stop too. So» all this is part of a much big^r 
question. You simply cannot separate one area from the overall 
situation. 

Question : A question of principle is involved. If concealed subsidies 
or open ones arc involved, the question arises whether they should be 
withdrawn and I am very glad to hear so. 

The Prime Minister : I would agree provided it does not barm the 
overall position of production, etc. It is often said we have spent more 
on projects than was necessary. There may be people who will ask 
“Why was a guest house built?** But in today’s world ^sitors do 
come and we have to put them up properly. When people come 
who are going to help you, you have to give them certain minimum 
standard. So none of these things can be really separated. Part of 
the trouble is also due to accounting, because other people do not 
put these things into their costs. 

Question : But there is also the feeling that a great deal of this showy 
investment will make public enterprises non-competitive in national 
and world markets. 

The Prime Minister : I dislike friUs anywhere, whether in clothes 
or anvwfaere else. I am always for the simple line. But at a stages 
when we started all this, we had to show something also. You take-. 
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the Moscow Metro (underground rail network) for instance. It was 
an absolutely unnecessary frill, but there is no doubt that it made a 
difference to the people. 

Question : Gave them a sense of national pride.... 

The Prime Minister : Yes.so things have to be balanced. But 

I do not say that we should keep on with the frills or keep on vTith 
this expenditure. 

Question : I agree with you that the Moscow Metro was a facility 
of public consumption. But in our public sect<^ this is not so. What 
happens is that when a private entrepreneur has to clear the jungle 
for instance, he will probably put up tents for his staff including the 
executives. But in the public sector they must fint build bungalows. 

The Prime Minister : Well, there I agree, and especially the system 
of ranks—you know that somebody who has a hi^er rank must have 
a bigger bungalow. This is a social attitude which has to be fou^t. 

Question : Some people believe that the frontiers between the public 
and the private sector are too ripdly drawn. The point is made that 
in certain industries the public sector has attained such a donunant 
position that the essential role of the public sector as an instrument 
of social control will not be affected even if the private sector M 
allowed to move in such industries. Let us say in steel, or in heavy 
engineering where public sector firms are dominant that private sector 
firms cannot only not hope to attain a monopoly position but can be 
made to fall 1n line’. The advantage of this is that private sector 
resources move in without interfering with the public sector but perform 
the services for which the public sector has been deemed necessary. 
What are your views on such functions of public sector undertakings ? 

The Prime Minister : This is rather a complicated situation. When 
we started, none of the private sector units were willing to undertake 
these industries. And whatever industry we had was outmoded, and 
not in very good shape. The public sector invested heavily in steel 
and other heavy industries. )^thout the effort of the Government this 
industrial sector could not have been built up. Now at this stage, 
when the Government has put in this effort, to say that the private 
sector would come in because there is no danger of monopolies in 
such industries—well, I don’t know whether this is something that can 
just happen. 

Question : In a multi*form industry some firms are in a situation of 
letdershjp; they control the market in terms of price as well as quality. 
The smaJl firms which do not keep in line—weD, they go out. Tbt 
private lector thus has to toe the line. I am saying th^ only hbout 
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Ifaose industries in which the public sector is firmly established and has 
a role of leadership. 

The Prime Minister : That leadership role will then have to be very 
clearly defined. 

Question : My submission would be that the public sector can do 
this only if it itself is very efficient... 

The Prime Minister : Obviously... 

Question : But the role of public sector in any given situation will 
have to be deRoed anyhow, whether it is a policing or a producing 
rok. The question really is wherever there arc industries today in 
which the public sector is so well established that it can allow private 
industries to come in and yet effectively perform this policing function 
80 that wc may get the social benefits of control without direct invest¬ 
ment of public resources... 

To give an illustration. It is sa’d that when Roosevelt went in 
for the TVA (Tenessee Valley Authority), there was bitter hostility 
from the private sector. The opposition was not because the TVA 
was in the public sector, but that the Government would then acquire 
all the knowledge about power generation, co-ordination, etc., and the 
private firms would have no tricks left up their sleeves. So they were 
more worried about the loss of these secrets than the existence of 
TVA per se. It is in that sense that 1 have said the basic purpose 
cf the public sector is served and more resources are raised by the 
private sector. It is one of those situations which is all gains, all 
pluses. 

The Prime Minister : How many pluses there arc depends upon how 
it all works. 

Question : Are you sure that the private sector would be willing to 
come in in industries where it is not able to control pricing, profit 
and investment policies, etc. 7 

The Prime Minister : I doubt it very much. 1 doubt that they 
would come in. 

Question : Well, there are industries like steel and heavy engmeering. 
petro-chemicals and ferdliaers where the public sector has now a lot 
of experience and the private sector also does come in. The public 
sector has to be very dynamic indeed to play the sort of role I am 
suggesting and this raises questions about the way it is functioning. 
There is a widespread feeling that entrepreneurial ability and willing- 
ness to assume responsiUlity needs to be encouraged in the public 
sector. But can this be done, or be expected to develc^ on its own, 
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in a state where public eoterprises have to fuzictioo in the k«n d of 
political or parliamentary control that exists today ? 

The Prime Minister : On the other hand you must have some kind 
of accountability. 

Question : Of course, accountability has to be there, but at what 
level? If, for example, Parliament wishes to examine the bafance* 
sheet it certainly has right to do It. But should Parliament go 
in for little details like why a manager transferred his P.A. ete. ? 

The Prime Minister : Do not get me up to a Motion of Privilege 
in Parliament by asking me to answer this question. I think that it 
is accountability for overall performance to Government and Parliament 
that will ensure managerial efficiency and initiative m the public sector. 
This accountability cannot be an obstacle to managerial efficiency. 
Efficiency really springs from accountability. But sometimes there 
is criticism, which is levelled without knowledge of the full facts. 

Question : There is the impression that the management has been 
more sinned against ... 

The Prime Minister : Very much, very much... 

Question : The morale of the management is a crucial question and 
in the present circumstances mmle is very low. Are any steps con¬ 
templated to raise the morale of public sector managers ? 

The Prime Minister : We are trying... 

Question : By way of parliamentary conventions, etc. ... 

The Prime Minister : Yes. 

Question : Well, there is also the question that we use the same old 
financial code which was evolved f^ administrative purposes and the 
same kind of financial arrangements in the public sector also. The 
rest of the world has gone in for management accountancy, which is 
a management tod. This invdves a whde lot of remodelling oi 
procedures, etc. Is anything of this kind under contemplation ? 

The Prime Minister : Yes, we are trying to see bow these tbi^ 
can be remodelled, made more efficient, how accountability can te 
fixed and training given for such purpose. Management accounting 
system has also been introduced, and it is replacing the dder methods 
of triple audit. We now have audit boards. As for the other ques¬ 
tion, about the faults of a particular person, you cannot obvicmaly 
allow mtaappropriation to go ^ 
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Question : You said on anotber occasion, I think in connection with 
bank nationalisation, that the professional expertise erf the bankers will 
not be restricted. If we do not yet have a cadre of genuine profes¬ 
sional managers in the public sector and we have this dominance of 
bureaucracy moving freely from public administration to the pubUc 
sector, sometimes using the public sector only as a kind of a waiting 
room until the next promotion... 

The Prime Minister : This is very true but we are trying to change 
it. We should also not overlook the fact that when there is a shortage, 
it is better to have a person who has a certain amount of commitmenti 
honesty and intelligence and so on even though be may be a bureaucrat 
that way. 1 entirely agree that as a rule we should not have a 
bureaucrat. We should have somebody who is a specialist. But 
many of these posts need something more than specialisation. For 
instance, take a steel complex. Now you certainly want to have 
someone who knows about steel but you also need someone who will 
be able to judge a political situation if it develops in that area, how 
it will affect the workers in the mill and so on. So in all these things 
you do need some gcncralistic approach also... 

Question : I was not using the word 'bureaucrat* as a term of abuse. 

The Prime Minister : Yes, I think that is not very good and wc 
have stepped that. Now there is a question of having an option. 
Officers who come in from the civil service have to exercise an option, 
as to whether they would like to resign from the civil service and 
get absorbed in the service of the public sector or revert to their parent 
cadre. 

Question : At what stage is this option offered to them ? 

The Prime Minister : Wc have said by March 1970. And wc are 
also now trying to build up a managerial tradition. We know it is 
slow but a ^Duine effort is being made. 

Question : So that they may cease to be bureaucrats in the sense that 
they do not form part of the cadres of bureaucrats. But some of the 
bureaucratic procedures—for example quick transfers from one factory 
Co another factory—of key personnel. 

The Prime Minister : We are trying to stop that also. I cannot say 
that it has entirely gone but at least when things come to me we try 
Co make a study of whether it is the right man in the right job. 

Question r In good private enterprises, career planning is supposed 
to be one of the most important management functions. 

The Prime Minister : Yes. 
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Question : But here the managers are transferred without regard to 
that. 

The Prime Minister : Yes. We have neglected this. 

Question : Is it possible to say as a very broad generalisation whether 
pec^le who have come into the public sector with experience the 
private sector have proved better than those who come from the 
administration side, better as a category, or vice versa? 

The Prime Minister : I do not think I can generalise. ..But there 
is also the other complaint that you work all your life in some parti¬ 
cular place and just as you may have a chance to be promoted to the 
top somebody else crmies along from outside and you feel frustrated. 
There is a complaint of that kind also. Whereas if you can go to the 
top in your sphere then there is more incentive. 


Educating Workers 

1 HAVE NOTHING ncw to say. Everybody here knows what the 
objectives are. I think they are more aware of what the lacunae are 
than I am perhaps. 

About informing the public, our problem is that most of the 
publicity or newspapers today have got definite views about these things. 
Just before 1 came, I met Mr. Parkinson. He said : I know from our 
English experience that we are the most backward of nations and it has 
happened because we have experimented in socialism and so on. You 
cannot go very far. When you are talking of educating the people, 
it is a very good point. We have to start with undertakings themselves. 
Because apart from managers, etc., there are workers. They have to 
know what it is all about. During one of his visits to an undertaking 
long ago, my father asked a particular worker what he was doing. He 
did not know what be was doing. He was not a very skilled person, 
of course. But everybody who is working in an undertaking should 
feel involved even though his task may not be so important. He is a 
clog in the wheel; be has to contribute to the smooth functioning of the 
whole. That is how the workers know it and then their families know 
it. Step by step the iDformation can go. I do not know whether there 
are schools in the neighbourhood. Some of these undertakings are so 
far removed. But I think we should try out a certain competition among 
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the people who visit the enterprises and among school children and 
college boys to write about them. It gives a little personal ioteresL 

Research and having a correct piaure ourselves, is equally important. 
I think we are a nation where we take a superficial view of things. For 
instance, we have found in the Consultative Committee, we have the 
same members, we go through the same questions every ttma and next 
time again wc have exactly the same questions. They say there is 
nothing new. We say : 'What can we do, you are asking the same 
questions*'. There may be marginal improvements like prices have risen 
or gone down. Certain things are fixed in the public mind; it just 
remains where it is. Perhaps we should start at the younger level before 
these ideas get set. 

Apart from the urgent necessity of production, there are questions 
of r^earch, of technology, employment, commercial management, 
market research. You are going into all these matters here they 
are no less important. 

Last but not the least is how to cut down the costs. There are many 
areas in which we can cut down the costs. One very small thing, for 
example. You will find, if you go to any undertaking, that all the lights 
are put on whether it is 2 o'clock in the afternoon and however bright 
the sun may be. Sometimes all the fans are on even if it is winter. 1 
am very particular. 1 put oft alt the lights before I go to wash. These 
are the habits which have to be ingrained by workers, whether it is 
electricity, or the tap running or whether it is a public hydrant. These 
are not of major expense, but it is the habit of functioning which we 
must induce in our country. 

I have said on a previous occasion that 1 was in an institution where 
we had to be most thrifty. Wc were not allowed to throw anything at 
all. When we received a parcel, it was delivered in a particular room. 
There were boxes and on the wall was written : '*Used brown paper*’ 
"Used stamps". We were not allowed even to cut these things with 
scissors. All the stamps (sometimes weighing a Idle or so) and paper 
were sent to institutions. We have to be very frugal in everything. I 
think this is how some of the nations have become richer. There is 
also this habit of cutting down the cost at every possible level. We 
have been a bit large-handed so far as the public sector is concerned 
without really giving benefit to anybody. If we concentrate on what 
are the necessary benefits and cut down anything else, that could make 
the diffmoce. 

I know in Lucknow, for instance, we had free milk distribution. 
That was offered to some body. That gentleman said : "1 do not 
believe in getting anything free". There was conflict. We told him 
that it had got to be free. He said : "It is against my principles". After 
much thought, be figured it out like this : He told his children : "Look, 
you are getting this milk free. There are such and such plants. Th^ 
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all grow round about places. And this is such and such herb aod this 
is such and such plant”. Ihe children were fascinated that really they 
were taking part in some research. They spent their time looking for 
these plants. They got very much involved in the botanical garden. 
Now this is not possible every time. But if a little bit of imagination 
is used, one can find ways to get people more involved. The whole 
atmosphere becomes more conducive to work, more cheerful and that 
sort of thing. Perhaps with the pre^nt labour situation, it is not 
easy. But if we can get them involved, it might help in the situation 
later. 

I am particularly happy in meeting you. Especially 1 wanted you 
to talk b^use apart from usual ideas, it helps one to know people 
better than lecturing—of course, mainly on my side. 

My good wishes are with you. You are tackling extremely difficult 
tasks—tasks which are essential to progress and development of our 
country at a very difficult phase of our development. On your success 
depends the success of the country as a whole. It is not only the 
whole public which looks to these undertakings, I think the entire world. 
We arc trying to prove something and nobody can say—I certainly 
cannot make a categorical statement—that we will succe^. But I do 
think that it is important to succeed in this and I think that effort itself 
is very much worthwhile. If wc make an effort with confidence and 
with determination, there is little doubt that wc will also succeed. 


Towards Peaceful Change 

^LL OVER THE wodd today, in countries rich and poor, in the East 
and in the West, we see a vast upsurge of progress tempered with 
justice. But just when much greater all-round progress is possible, we 
also see far greater restlessness. This restlessness has to be met, so 
as to take us forward as a nation, widening the horizon of freedom 
and harmony. Neither justice nor economic progress are ends in them¬ 
selves. They are only the means for the creation of a more civilised 
society. 

In all modern societies, a balance has to be maintained between the 
interests of workers and consumers on the one hand, and the owners 
of caiHtal on the other. The same is true of the interests of the urban 
and the rural population. We must either accept the fact that there 
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arc conflicting interests which must be reconciled in a spirit of goodwill* 
or else we allow confrontation and conflict, which could generate chaos. 
In a democratic society* it is the function primarily of the associations 
of labour* business, shareholders, fanners and so on* to exercise the 
necessary countervailing power to safeguard their respective but mutual 
interests. It is only to the extent that the Government succeeds in 
holding the scales even between different groups and reconefling 
differences among them in a harmonious manner that it can serve as an 
instrument of orderly and peaceful progress. 

To a sense* the regulations and controls which we maintain are not 
directed at any particular section of the community. Much less are 
they maintained as an end in themselves. Aoti*sodal elements are to 
be found in all sections of the community. We must deal with them 
without fear or favour* and I do realise that it does not help to generalise 
or to tar entire groups with the same brush. If we want to build up 
managerial and entrepreneurial talent on a larger scale, unlimited freedom 
cannot be allowed to those who are already well established. 

By the way* in your speech* Mr. President, there was a sentence 
saying that the 41 delicensed industries have been brou^t again within 
the ambit of the new licencing policy. So far as I know* this is true 
of only six, and thirty'•five still do not require any licencing. 

We are not opposed to largeness in itself. At the same time, effl- 
ciency does not ^ways or necessarily increase with size. Also, we 
cannot overlook the fact that many large enterprises set up in the 
country have had to draw more heavily on public financial institutions 
than on resources which they have themselves raised. It is not 
unreasonable to expect that an enterprise which draws on the resources 
of the public at large should also be prepared to share management with 
Government or financial institutions and be ready to expose itself to the 
public gaze. 

The question of profit is naturally one which interests one greatly. 
The need and the justification for every industrial enterprise to make 
profit is not questioned. But these profits should be based on efficiency 
and not merely on the ability to charge prices from the consumers 
without hindrance. This is all the more so in a country where because 
of foreign exchange difficulties, we cannot subject domestic industry to 
the full competition of imports. Even when imports are aOowed, we 
levy high inu>ort duties in the interest of domestic production. The 
burden of protection is thus borne by Uie ordinary consumer. He has 
a right to expect that this burden is not unreasonable and in fact is 
eliminated over a period of time. That is why we have to resort to 
price controls for basic and essential items from time to time. The 
society which has reached a diversified structure of production, and 
which has no chronic foreign exchange difficulties, may not need such 
controls, because it can allow imports to maintain reasonable prices 
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for consumers. However, so long as this freedotn is not available to 
us, it would be idle to pretend Aat we can altogether dispense with 
price controls and other regulatory mechanisms. 

Profits sustained for a few people by special arrangements such as 
selling agencies and managing agencies have no place in modem industry 
which have to compete at home and abroad and must, therefore, justify 
its profits in terms of quality rather than manipulative talent. 'We 
cannot change our business practices an^ ethics overnight. But can we 
hope to secure a proper place for ourselves in international markets 
without adopting modem professional management techniques and 
constantly changing our production processes in the light of continuing 
research ? Only thus can biLsiness fulfil its obligations to its shareholders 
as well as to consumers and the community at large. 

The most heartening development to which you have also rtf erred, 
Mr. President, has been the increase in recent years in exports of engineer¬ 
ing goods and other newer products. Despite the deceleration in the 
rate of growth in our exports during some months of 1969, we have 
succeeded in breaking out of a long period of stagnation and can look 
forward to a steady increase in our export earnings. We have achieved 
a substantia] mca.sure of success in import savings. In consequence, our 
balance of payments has imf^oved appreciably. We now have the 
confidence and the capacity to manage our foreign trade so as to provide 
stimulus and support for a more rapid growth of our economy. 

But life is never without anxiety. The new worry is that the welcome 
revival in domestic demand may tempt some who have contributed to 
our success in overseas markets, to confine themselves to the home 
market. This temptation must be resisted. No good entrepreneur 
should wish to sacrifice long-term interest for the sake of short-term 
profits. 

Our experience over the last two to three years tells us that unless 
production keeps ahead of domestic demand, it srill not be easy to 
maintain the momentum of our export effort. That is why in our 
industrial policy we propose to place increasing emphasis on production 
for exports. We should like our entrepreneurs to focus attention on 
increasing output and reducing costs. 

It has been the experience of many nations that at a certain stage 
of their economic evolution, external demand imparts a strong impetus 
to domestic growth. We are in such a situation now. We can take 
advantage of this only by channelling our resources in directions in which 
It becomes easier for us to compete in international markets and win 
an increasing share for our products from global trade exchanges. I 
am not thinking only of adapting our industrial products to the tastes 
and needs of overseas markets. We must think also of cash crops, of 
fruits and flowers, of forest and marine products, and of mlaentl ore. 
The list is long and by imagittative txfUon&on we can make It even 
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longer, and ibis can open out many new c^portunities. These primary 
products can be increasingly exported in processed or finished fmn. 
Our expanding labour force is endowed with traditional dexterity and 
skUIs as also with the capacity to imbibe modem technedogy. If we 
succeed in our effort to augment production for exports, we can provide 
expanding employment oportunities and also increase our fortign 
exchange resources. 

Mr. President, you have expressed some concern about the role of 
the public sector in the country's foreign trade. Many traders operate 
on margins very much lower than in other countries. At the same time, 
I know that in some sectors of imports, the profits available to importers 
are disproportionately large. Many of you must be conscious of the 
inadequacies of the commercial set-up, as it now obtains in our country, 
to meet the challenges of the seventies. I doubt whether our importers 
arc always able to buy from the best source or to use our buying potential 
to advance our national interest. Similarly, our capaWlity to take 
advantage oi expanding export opportunities needs to be built up. It 
is our policy to use the public sector to make good these deficiencies 
and to induce and organise individual initiative, so that we can develop 
our foreign trade along efficient lines and to the best national advantage. 

In your address, you have referred also to inadequacies of our 
shipping services as an impediment to the growth of trade. The need 
for improvements in this commercial infrastructure to sustain our 
export drive is widely recognised, and I hc^ that our development plans 
will be able to take care of this. 

The problem which is causing the greatest concern to us in 
Government—and to you in industry—is the unemployment of educated 
young people, especidly those who have undergone technical courses. 
These young men and women have talents which the country needs and 
which industry certainly needs. Had there been no drought and 
recession, the problem would perhaps not have bera of quite this 
magnitude. As the programmes of development regain their tempo, the 
demand for technicians will also grow. But right now we do have a 
special problem and we need special expedients. Hie initiative taken 
by some industrial houses to give practical training to technical 
graduates which will help them to be absorbed later on in industry or 
to enable them to set up small industries of their own is welcome. 
Government have shown their aj^reciation ol this move in a concrete 
form by bearing SO per cent o( the costs. I have every hope that more 
leaders of business and industry will take up similar schemes. 

In India, there is room for initiative and enterprise from every section 
of the cmnmuaity. Even with the growing role of the public sector 
and the need to develop and safeguard the interests of small entrepreneun 
and co-^ierative producers, there will be much for the larger i^uslrial 
houses to achieve if they turn their atteodem to the posidve tasks before 
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the country. If in some ways, the task before the Indian business 
community is more dilficult than for their counterparts in other countries, 
the same is true for the country as a whole. Conditions in West 
Germany and Japan are entirely different. In India, we are in the 
midst of several revolutions simultaneously—social, political and 
economic—revolutions of the kind which other countries were able to 
achieve in a stcp'by*step manner and at a leisurely pace over several 
centuries. But there are historical reasons for this which we cannot 
escape or control. We are facing tremendous odds. An endeavour 
on a national scale is necessary. The challenge facing the wbc4e nation 
at this important juncture in history can be met only tf the Indian 
business community, our scientists and technologists, indeed the nation 
as a whole, work with skill, self-discipline, a high sense of patriotism 
and dedication. No group can be denied its right of service and self- 
fulfilment. In seeking to realise its full potential, every group must 
serve the larger interests of society. This is tbe ultimate meaning of 
Gandhijj*s teachings about Sarvodaya or trusteeship, or whatever other 
name is given to his message. 

I am glad that you have taken up programmes for family planning. 
Equally important is the conservation of our natural beauty and keeping 
our air and water pure. And this is a question which is increasingly 
engaging the attention of other countries. It is better for us if wc look 
to it before it reaches the proportions, which it has reached in some 
countries and some large cities. All of us are firstly human beings 
who have to live on this earth, whether wc are in business, in politics 
or in any other profession. We all breathe air and drink water and 
we know the dire consequences when either of these gets polluted. 

So this is a matter on which we can co-operate-^usiness, industry 
and Government—to show sensitivity towards life and industry, and 
to see that our country retains not only its personality and its individua¬ 
lity but also that the purity of air, water and our surroundings, which is 
just as necessary for tbe growth of good health of tbe country, is 
maintained. This does cost us money. At one time it was said that 
air and water are free. Now with the growth of industry we know 
that they are not, that somebody has to pay the price—either you pay 
the price in greater costs, or in some measure the Government or you 
pay the cost in the worsening of health and peaceful living. 

So life is always a question of choosing between one evil and another 
and of balancing the costs. I hope that our business and industry will 
take as great an interest in this aspect as they have begun to take in 
family planning so that we can plan our new units in sucb a way that 
this problem does not become a targe one. 

On the whole our ecMomy, as you have pointed out, Mr. President, 
is poised tor substantial grov^. We have no tifne to engage jn arid 
controveny. We must all be imbued with a sense of urgency and a 
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sense of purpose. Let us not look at the 10 million extra people merely 
as job-seekers but as talented people who can enrich our society, who 
can help us to go forward. Unless there is a great spurt forward 
in per capita national product and per capita income, standards of 
consumption, savings, etc., will all decline. Thus there is no time to 
pause or to look back. Let us have confidence and faith in our future 
and in ourselves. 

All problems need practical solutions. But to look ahead, you 
would, being practical men, al^ be dreaming a little bit, having a vision 
of the sort of future we want. All great human societies are the 
creation not of profiteers but of dreamers and, therefore, I would say 
that none of us should live in a compartment, whether it is a compart* 
ment of business or of administration or of a profession, but to look 
at India and to look at the problems which face us in the larger 
perspective of the country and its problems and even more so what sort 
of future we would like to have for our country. 

If you look at growth in this perspective, I think we will find far 
larger areas of co-operation and of working together and we will be 
more successful in meeting these many challenges. 

I have great pleasure in inaugurating your conference and giving 
my good wishes for your deliberations and for all of you to go from 
here with a greater commitment, a greater involvement in the future 
which we want not for some sections of our people but for all sections 
of our people. 


A Significant Beginning 

I RISE WITH rather mixed feelings. A Finance Minister gets mostly 
brickbats and 1 bad braced myself for this. But the Budget has been 
acclaimed by many here in the House and outside and it has been 
recognised as markiag a point of departure, seeking growth with social 
justice. Many Hon. Members have spoken of the meagreness of the 
amounts for social welfare schemes. I share their concern but so large 
is the problem and so vast the numbers involved, that even a hundred 
times more would hardly be adequate for what is to be done. But wc 
have in all sincerity and earnestness made a small beginning. 

The most eloquent tribute to the Budget was paid unwittingly by 
Prof. Madhok when he called it a political budget. I believe that the 
Budget should not degenerate into a mere statement of receipts and 
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expenditure. It should set out the direction in which the Government 
wants to lead the country, and seek to mobilise the support of the 
people for its policies and programmes, by responding in some measure 
to their urges and aspirations. In thb sense this Budget, like any other 
sound budget, is a political document. It reflects the political philoso* 
phy of the present Government. Through this Budget we seek to 
move forward towards greater equality of incomes and wealth and»to 
create more opportunities for gainful employment through larger 
outlay in the public sector and through' greater opportunity for small 
entrepreneurs and small savers. 


It is our firm belief that social justice is not only compatible with 
economic growth but is an essential condition for sustained and orderly 
growth. Prof. Madhok, who is the philosopher of the Jan Sangb, 
thought there was too much politics in the Budget, but his counterpart 
in the Cong (O), Shri Asoka Mehta, seemed to deplore that there was 
too little of the new politics. I am told that one of Shri Mehta's 
favourite authors was Mr. Erie Stanley Gardner. Many of us here 
regret bis death. As Gardner would have put it, Shri Mehta's is *The 
Case of the Rueful Radical*'. Shri Mehta is an adept at polemics of 
sorts. He talked of embroidery, window dressing aad so on. Unfortu¬ 
nately, I am not good at these crafts. But we have all marvelled at 
Shri Mehta's own skill in embroidering words, not only for himself 
but for others. 

Shri Mehta called me the author of de-stabilisation. I shall not 
comment on this. The Hon. Member, Dr. Maitreyee Bose has dealt 
with thb point very eSectively. She said that it was Shri Mehta who 
first split the Congress Party, joined the PSP and then split it and, 
finally, rejoined the Congress and again split it. She called him "a 
master splitter". It is well-known that it was not I who was the author 
of the letters of expulsion and ex-communication which split our party. 

Then, Shri Mehta says that between 1962 and 1967 some 32 lalA 
jobs were created while in four years under my stewardship only four 
lakh jobs were created. But not a word about drought and recession 
of the recent years and there is no mention of increased defence and 
development effort which we put in between 1963 and 1965. This 
selective use of history is not worthy of one who prizes intellectual and 
cultural freedom. 

Shri Mehta wanted a better Budget. Though I listened very 
carefully to his speech, I could not find any concrete idea of how to 
make the Budget better. He advocated much larger sums for rural 
areas, rural works, not just Rs. 25 crores but Rs. 200 crores or even 
Rs. 300 crores for rural works and other social welfare measures. But 
he did not say bow these additional outlays should be financed. He 
seemed somewhat unhappy at not being able to make any real sriticUffl. 
Perhaps what he really meant was that I should have come forward 
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with a Budget which would have provided a better target for attack. 
At the same time* he did concede that, perhaps, I had accelerated the 
trend by a year or so. I think, to accelerate the trend of the progress 
by a year or so is no mean achievement, and I take it as a compliment. 
If I were asked to name the single most important feature of the Budget, 
I would unhesitatingly say that it is an attempt to break the spell of 
fiscal stagnation. The new Budget restores to the public sector the 
original role envisaged for it as the pace-setter for the economy. 

Since 1964-65, we have had to severely prune the development 
programmes of the public sector. We should perhaps have taken 
advantage of the comparatively good harvest of 1967*68 and 1968*69 
to step up the rate of investment in the economy. But we had over¬ 
reacted to the phenomenon of rising prices during the closing stages of 
the Third Plan and had cut back sharply on investment. This signifi¬ 
cant drop in public investment was one of the reasons for accentuating 
unemployment. The cut in the investment in the public sector had 
induced a setback in the tempo of investment in the private sector 
also. 

The Hon. Member, Shri Masani, may not agree, but some of his 
business colleagues will tell him that in the conditions prevailing in 
our country, a significant reduction in the public sector investment 
results also in recession in the private sector. This in turn leads to 
sluggishness in the growth of the revenues of the Central and State 
Governments, necessitating further caution in regard to investment 
programmes in the public sector. This is a vicious circle of stow 
growth in resources and decline in the rate of investment. It has to 
be broken at some point. The present Budget does seek to do this. 
It provides for an increase in the plan outlay by Rs. 400 crores in the 
coming year. We believe that this increase, along with other fiscal and 
monetary policies of the Government, will stimulate the economy and 
employment opportunities all round. This will in turn make a favour¬ 
able impact on public revenues and thus restore a measure of dynamism 
to our economy. 

If the stock exchanges have reacted favourably to the Budget, it is 
not because a particular item was taxed but because they recognize the 
simple fact that the Budget will boost the economy. As usual, Shri 
Masani has attacked our whole economic policy. It is strange that a 
person who is so articulate should be content to make the same speech 
every year. He has or his party has certain formulae. Scrap the 
Plan, there will be more developiDeDt; reduce the tax, there will be more 
revenue; there will be more income if the Government did not 
attempt to raise more resources for development, and. after 1962, 
for d^ence. I suppose, extending this argument logically both ways, 
if income tax, excise and customs are aD zero, perhaps income would 
be infinity. 
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ThL*n, again, if the tax collection machinery improves, there would 
be no need to Increase the rates. I can see the scope of tightening the 
tax administration. We all know that a great deal has to be done. 
We are making every effort to do it. Many measures have been takeu. 
We know that in every country, not only in India but even in the more 
affluent countries like the U.S.A., the IJ.K. and France, big taxpayers 
do try to withhold as much as they can. Affluent countries also h^e 
diseases. There are new diseases of affluence and one such disease is 
the avoidance of tax. 

Many Members have expressed their concern over prices. It is most 
important to protect the incomes of those who are already in employ^ 
ment from erosion because of rise in prices. But can we overlook the 
interests of those who are unemploy^ or under-employed and those 
who have no income at all ? Their only hope lies in a balanced and 
judicious acceleration of the pace of investment in the economy. We 
want growth with stability. Growth may, in fact, be a pre-requisite for 
stability if it is interpreted as comprising not merely the stability of 
prices but also social stability. 

Maqy Hon. Members from the Opposition have sought to denigrate 
the performance of the public enterprises. Hiis is not a new experience 
for us. ft takes place during practically every Question Hour. The 
Swatantra party would like to confine the State to the maintenance of 
law and order and certain basic services, leaving the whole field of 
industry and commerce to the unregulated functioning of the private 
sector. 

The speeches of some Hon. Members of the Cong(O) echoed the 
speech from the Chair in Faridabad last year. We do want our public 
enterprises to make profit. We do want them to be efficiently managed. 
But, let us not forget that the public sector has another important objec¬ 
tive, the building up of the inftastnicture for the economy as a whole. 
The metallurgical, heavy engineering and heavy electrical units in the 
public sector are designed for this purpose. These industries are, by 
their very nature, capital-intensive and have long gestation periods. The 
critics of the public sector conveniently overlook the difficulties arising 
from drought and recession which industry in general, both in the public 
and private secton, had to face. In the last few years, many engineering 
units in the private sector had also faced difficulties similar to those of 
the public enterprises, that is, lack of orders, under-utilisation of capa¬ 
city and so on. 

Even so, the performance of the public enterprises has been improv¬ 
ing, and Government have taken a number of steps in the recent past 
to ensure greater efficiency in their management. During 1968-M, of 
the 73 running concerns, 42 made a net profit of Rs. 66.23 c rot e s as 
against Rs. 48.95 crores made by 40 concems in the previoqf year. 
Even after setting off the losses iocuTred by other unhs, the performance 
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of public enterprises in 1968-69 raftered an izoprovement over the 
previous year. The overall net loss of public enterprises was reduced 
from Rs. 37.89 crores in 1967-68 to Rs. 27.67 crores in 1968-69. 

While evaluating the perfonnance of the public enterprises, parti¬ 
cularly the bigger units such as the Hindustan Steel, we should, in fair¬ 
ness, recognise that similar units in the private sector did not fare better 
in their initial years. Tata Iron and Steel which was incorporated in 
1907 declared its maiden dividends only in 1915-16. Thereafter, it 
declared dividends only in 1920-21 and in 1935-36. The regular divi¬ 
dend on its ordinary shares was being declared only from 1940-41 
onwards. 

The balance-sheets are important, but in assessing the role of the 
public enterprises in our strategy of development, we should look beyond 
their balance-sheets. We envisage an expanding role for the public 
sector because wc want it to occupy a key position in our economy. 
Only such expansion will lay the foundation for a self-reliant economy 
and will prevent the concentration of the ownership of the means of 
production. These enterprises belong to the nation. The very fact that 
they are publicly-owoed ensures that their performance will be under 
constant public scrutiny and that there will be constant pressure for 
their improvement. 

Shri Masani has alleged—1 believe the word he used was *under 
brutal Soviet pressure'—that an Indian consultancy firm has been pushed 
out of the job of consultancy in Bokaro, which had been promised to 
them. He has further alleged that the Central Enguiecring and Design 
Branch of the Hindustan Steel is nothing but a cover and a facade for 
the Soviet consultancy organisation, Gipromez, There is no question 
whatsoever of our being under pressure whether brutal or gentle, from 
any quarter, whether Soviet or Swataotra. 

During the first stage, that is up to 1.7 million tonnes, Gipromez was 
the main consultant while Dastur & Co. were assigned certain specific 
responsibilities. During the next stage of expansion up to 4 million 
tonnes, it was felt that since wc wanted to develop our own consultancy 
organisation, there was no longer any need to emplqy the Soviet organi¬ 
sation as the main consultant. Far from pving Gipromez a larger role 
in the second stage of Bokaro, we propose to ^ve a larger role to our 
own consultancy organisation. Presumably the complaint is that in 
choosing the principal consultants wc have chosen our own organisation 
in the public sector, Wz., the Central Er^inecring and Design Branch of 
the Hindustan Steel rather than Dastur & Co. I do not think I need 
apologise for choosing a public sector consultancy organisation as our 
principal consultant. Wc should like Dastur & Co. also to continue as 
consultants during the second stage for the same kind of work as was 
entrusted to them during the first stage. 
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I would like to say a word about the Ceotral Engineering and Design 
Branch of the Hindustan Steel. It is not an agent or satellite of any 
foreign consultancy organisation, but to build up its own potential it has 
entered into certain agreements with a number of foreign firms and 
consultancy organisations including Gipromez of the Soviet Union. They 
have made similar agreements with United Engmeering of the U.S.^. 
and Messrs. Otto of West Germany. They are proposing to enter into 
an agreement with Messrs. Voest of Austria. 

The detailed project report for Bokaro expansion has already been 
approved by the Government of India. If we decide to strengthen our 
own consultancy organise lion, this docs not in any way imply lack of 
confixlence in private consultancy organisations such as Dastur & Co. 
or others. We arc committed to encouraging Indian consultancy orga¬ 
nisations in every possible way. But Hon. Member will agree that any 
a^talional approach to secure particular contracts at the expense of 
competitors is not likely to promote the interest of developing indigenous 
consultancy capability. There is enough work in our country for all 
the organisations that exist in this field. 

There was a further ailcgation that payments to the Soviet consul* 
toncy organisation for services rendered were to be made in pound 
sterling or the gold content of the rupee. Here again the Hon. Member 
has been misinformed. All such payments arc to be made under the 
Soviet credit for Foreign Plan projects for which an agreement was 
signed in December 1966. All our credit agreements with the Soviet 
Union provide, and 1 quote : 

^'Repayments by way of principal and payment of interest may 
be used by the Soviet organisation to purchase goods in India 
in accordance with the Indo-Soviet Trade Agreement in force 
and/or may be freely converted into pound sterling.'* 

No repayment has so far been made to the U.S.S.R. in pound sterl* 
ing, nor has any request been made for such payment in pound sterling. 
There are standard clauses in all our credit agreements regarding adjust¬ 
ments to be made in case of change in the exchange rate. Here again, 
the situation is no different from that in respect of credits from Western 
countries where, since repayments are determined in foreign exchange, 
the rupee equivalent varies automaticaUy in response to changes in Ae 
exchange rate. 

Some Hon. Members have asserted that revenues have been over¬ 
estimated to the extent of Rs. 100 to Rs. ISO crores. My colleague, 
Shri Sethi, has already dealt with this point. Hon. Member opposite, 
Shri Mehta, spoke of this also, but did not adduce any argument in 
support of his thesis. He declared he would not go into details, but 
would be prepared for discussion. We always welcome such discussion 
and exchange of views, but I would like to assure Hon. Membeh that 
the revenue estimates for 1970-71 have been worked out most carefully, 
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wiUloul any underestimation or overestimation, and they r^ect our 
best judgment as of today. Hiere is every likelihood that with the 
increase in import licences which has already taken ^ace and the more 
liberal provision for imports which is proposed, the revenue from import 
duties will increase as estimated by Rs. 35 crores or so. The estimated 
increase of 10 per cent in Union excise duties is based on the likely 
increase in consumption and production of excisable items. Even my 
colleague, Shri Salve wondered bow excise revenue could increase by 
10 per cent when industrial production was likely to increase by per 
cent or so. The weightage of commodities in industrial production is 
not the same os the weightage of commodities that enter into the codec* 
tion of excise duties. To give only one example, commodities such as 
petroleum products account for a much larger share of excise revenue 
than their share in total industrial production. The revenue from direct 
taxes should exceed the estimates presented in the Budget. As Shri 
Salve and some other Hon. Members have pointed out, at least in one 
respect, that is, the collection under Wealth Tax, we have been careful 
to assume a sli^t decline in revenue at existing rates of taxation for 
the coming year. Since collections in the current year represent to 
some extent an acceleration in the pace of assessment, 1 do not say that 
there could be no variations, cither up or down but I must most strongly 
repudiate the suggestion that wc have deliberately tried to present a 
rosier picture of the situation than is warranted by facts as wc sec them 
now. 

A number of speakers have referred to the provision of special 
assistance of Rs. 175 crores to the States to enable them to have worth¬ 
while Plan programmes. It has been suggested that this provision is not 
constitutional and that it is intended to be used for political purposes to 
favour certain States and to punish others. Such an allegation only 
reflects the mental make-up of tfiose who make it. It probably represents 
what these Members would do in like circumstances, but it is not the 
way in which I function. 

In every session Hon. Members have spoken up for one or other 
State, which is suffering from chronic financial difficulties because of the 
burden of accumulated debts and other factors. It has been repeatedly 
urged that those chronic difficulties of the weaker States should be met 
by the Centre by debt re-scheduling or by any similar form of special 
assistance. On more than one occasion, we have assured the House 
that we would look into this question and do whatever be necessary after 
we received the recommendations of the Finance Commission. 

The Finance Commission examines only the position of revenue 
account and does not examine the position of different States on capital 
account. That is why the recommendations of the Finance Commission 
cannot solve the problems of the weaker States which might arise from 
factors like the burden of accumulated debts. 
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The PlaoniDg Commission has been aware for quite some time that 
many States have non-Plaa gaps and that unless these gaps are covered 
by some form of special assistance, it would not be possible for them 
to undertake Plan programmes which the Planning Commission con¬ 
siders worthwhile. What is more, as long as there are non-Plan gaps, 
any additional resources mobilised by these States are going to ^ver 
these gaps rather than be available for Han purposes. The Planning 
Commission has been urging that in order to provide an incentive for 
the States to raise resources some special effort should be made to help 
these States in meeting their non-Plan gaps. 

After receiving the recommendations of the B nance Commission, 
the Planning Commission has had a series of detailed discussions with 
each State, and os a result of these discussions, it has arrived at certain 
conclusions about the special assistance that should be given to ei^t or 
nine States, in addition to what they would receive as part of Plan assist¬ 
ance or in response to the recommendations of the Hnance Commission. 

It is in the hght ot this examination and in response to a specific 
recommendation of the Planning Commission that it was decided to 
provide special assistance. There is nothing arbitrary about the figure 
of Rs. 175 crurcs or about the manner in which this assistance will be 
given. There is nothing unconsdtutional about the provision of such 
ad hoc assistance to the States. Even this year such ad hoc assistance 
to the tune of Rs. 275 cr<^cs is likely to be given to the States. All that 
wc have done for the next year is to provide in advance for the need 
which is already felt and for which a great deal of concern has been 
expressed in this House. 

I strongly repudiate the sugpstion that there is anything sinister or 
irregular about the provision. The assistance will be made available on 
the assessment of the resources position of the States in relation to the 
ai^roved Plans, and will thus conform to the weU^cognised criteria. 
The assistance is also not unconditional. It will always be subject 
to sound fiscal management on the part of the States. We would certain¬ 
ly stipulate that the States do all that they can to mobilise and conserve 
Uieir resources. 

Hon. Members have asked for the names of the States. 1 would 
not like to give them just now because the assessment of the resources 
position of the States is not quite complete. It would not be proper to 
name them as the Planning Commission would like to obtain a commit¬ 
ment as firm as possible from the States in need of such assistance. In 
the course of the year, the House will certainly have the full details of 
the assistance provided to the States. Then they would appreciate how 
objective we have been. 

Shri Masani chose even to question the competence of the Union 
Government to extend assistance to the States. The Govelnment of 
India have, subject to the authority of Parliament, the right to extend 
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loans and grants to the States under Article 282 and 293(2) of the 
Constitution. Such loans and grants have been ^ven since the com¬ 
mencement of the Constitution and are inescapable in any federal 
set-up. 

Some Hon. Members have stated that the welcome increaaea in 
direct taxation might lead to greater tax evasion and black money, thus 
putting the honest tax-payer relatively to a greater disadvantage. We 
are well aware that greater equalitiy cannot be achieved merely by 
increasing the rates of taxation. These have to be followed up by 
systematic and stringent measures to improve the maebinery of tax col¬ 
lection to root out avoidance and evasion of taxes. As I said earlier, 
we propose to do all that is possible to energise our tax collection and 
to deal with tax evasion and avoidance with the utmost severity. 

We have taken some measures to plug the loopholes in tax laws 
such as those in relation to trusts. It has been represented here and 
outside that the provision now made relating to public charitable trusts, 
specially in regard to the time given to them to comply with some of 
those conditions, may lead to diflicullies in genuine cases. We shall try 
to remove any genuine dtfiicultics, but no quarter can be given to the 
tax-evader. 

1 now come to the apprehension that the budget might add to infla¬ 
tionary pressures. A deficit of Rs. 225 crores next year is not large, 
if we bear in mind the anticipated increase in production. Before the 
presentation of the budget, nearly ail economic commentators agreed 
that wc could provide for a deficit of something like Rs. 300 crores. 
Our own assessment was a little more cautious and we decided in favour 
of a smaller figure. I have already refuted the charge that the deficit 
would be larger because of over-estimation of revenue. 

There is also some misgiving that the deficit might be larger because 
of the. State Governments adding to it As I said earlier, it was to 
forestall this situation that next year we have provided an advance for 
special assistance. The proposed new Central measures of taxation 
will make as much as Rs. 45 crores extra available to have a very clear 
or comprehensive picture of the position as it emerges from the State 
budgets, already presented or going to be presented. The deficits, as 
publicised, do not take into account the special assistant provided and 
in some cases the market borrowings. 

I am glad that some States have come out with proposals to mobilise 
additional resources. With all the measures which we have taken to 
assist the States, they can no longer have any justification to run into 
unauthorised overdraft from the Reserve Bank. If they fail to play their 
full part in resource mobilisation, their Plan programmes are bound to 
suffer. 

Regarding the criticism that increase in indirect taxation will lead 
to an increase in prices, care has been taken to limit the new imposts 
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as far as possible to items which arc consumed by the upper class. 
There is hardly any reason why the comparatively better-ofl sections 
should not pay for things like juices, syrups, custard, ice cream, cheese 
and chocolates. The only imposts which might conceivably affect the 
common people would be (he increase in excise duties on sugar, kero¬ 
sene and tea. But even here a conscious effort has been made to intto* 
duce the concept of equitable discriminatiou as between the different 
income groups. 

As regards tea, there is no proposal to increase the duty on the loose 
varieties produced in Zone 1 and on packed varieties containing 25 gms. 
or less. Similarly, the proposed increase in the case of Zone 11 is only 
ten poise per kg. Those two zones account for more than half of the 
total production and nearly two*thirds of the aggregate domestic con¬ 
sumption of tea. The effect of adjustments of excise duty in tea would, 
therefore, be insignificant, particularly as the poorer sections consume 
loose tea. The maximum proposed increase is in Zone III which pro¬ 
duces quality Darjeeling varieties, the bulk of which is intended for 
export. 

As regards sugar, the central excise duty on levy sugar is to be 
raised by two per cent, from 23 per cent to 25 per cent ad valorem. 
Half of the proposed additional levy would accrue to the State in lieu 
of a sales tax. The basis of price fixation with respect to the levy on 
sugar has recently been altered in accordance with the recommendations 
of the Tariff Commission. 

Over large parts of the country, even after the proposed duty, the 
ex-factory price of levy sugar, inclasive of duty, would be lower than 
the conesponding price obtaining before February 20 of this year. 

As regards the effect of the excise duty on free sale sugar, we must 
remember that the price of free market sugar declined by nearly 50 per 
cent as compored to the prices obtaining in March 1969, and in view 
of the sharp increase in the output of sugar in the current year a further 
decline in ihe price of free market sugar can be expected in the coming 
months. Even with the proposed increase in excise duty, the chances 
are that in 1970-71 we would be paying a lower price for free sale sugar 
than in 1969-70. 

As regards kerosene, the proposed duty is only two paise per litre. 
Taking into account the weightage of the index of wholesale ^ices of 
the different commodities, on which taxes are being increased, the 
increase should not go to more than half per cent even if the entire 
burden of the additional taxation Is passed on to the consumer. 

There is no single unchangeable definition of the words luxury’ and 
* necessity’. As incomes go up, sanitaryware or preserved foods may 
be regarded as neccsaitics. But if resources are to be enlarged, it cannot 
be argued that commodities like preserved foods or sanitaryware should 
escape taxation altogether. While considering the incidence of taxation 
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on the lower income groups, we should not ignore the beneficial impact 
of the welfare schemes proposed, such as family pension, schemes for 
industrial workers, enhanced minimum pension for Government servants 
and child welfare programmes. 

As 1 said earlier, price stability is essential to social justice and 
rising prices do cause social tension. In assessing the price situation it 
would be highly misleading if estimates are made on the basis of trends 
over one or two months. Let us not invoke the horrors of the inevitable 
failure of the moasoon or some such thing. The avera^ level of whole* 
sale prices between .April 1969 and January 1970 was roughly three 
per cent higher than the average level during the corresponding period 
of previous year. Between the middle of January and the middle of 
February this year, the wholesale price index remained stable after rising 
for about three months. The credit measures taken by the Reserve 
Bank are beginning to have some effect. One Hon. Member was need¬ 
lessly harsh on the Reserve Bank, particularly on its Governor, who 
has rendered distinguished service to the country in more than one 
capacity. 

The events of the lust few months have brought about much^needed 
discussion and heart-searching in the political forces of the country and 
there is a movement towards a certain crystallisation, which wdl help 
us to pursue more efficiently our positivu social and economic objectives. 
It is not surprising that critics are unable to find anything new in the 
Budget because they have tailed to appreciate one simple fact. If we 
arc to carry forward this great nation to its rightful destiny at a crucial 
period of history, wc have to bring about simultaneous transformations 
in our social, political and economic life. The Budget does indicate 
the directions in which wc intend to move forward. Shri Chandrajit 
Yndav has referred to these. I was also glad that a dispassionate obser¬ 
ver such ns Shri Tcnncti Viswoaatham has focussed the attention of this 
House on these iniliauves. I am glad also that Shri Dwivedy has 
rtcogoised the new departures which the Budget makes, especi^ly in 
the direction of social equality. 

No one can be more keenly aware than me of the fact that we have 
tried to achieve in the Budget only a small but significant beginning. 
But, as I have said on previous occasions here, the greatest distances 
can be covered by small steps and this Budget is one such step. I have 
no doubt that it will lead us to other steps and the country be able 
to 03 ahead with greater dynamism, vigour and speed. 
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The FIRST SPEAKER for the Opposition said that there was nothing 
new in the Budget, but the young doctor, I think it was from the Jan 
Sangh, Dr. Bhai Mahavir, was pleased to describe it as the most sigoifi* 
cant Budget since 1947. I myself do not make any such resounding 
claim for the Budget and I believe that had circumstances permiUed, 
the Budget could have been better and bolder. Sir, there is not much 
new. The poverty of the country is not hew. Our desire to fight poverty 
is not new, but in every earnest Budget something dynamic must be 
done to fight against these old familiar problems. 

In the last twenty years we have taken up several challenges. Plan¬ 
ning itself has been the acceptance of a mighty challenge. As my father 
once said, the timid of heart could never build a Bhakra Dam or the 
steel plants. It is because we accepted the challenge of development 
and built the infrastructure that we are today at the stage of building 
the main structure and addressing ourselves to the reduction of inequali¬ 
ties and disparities. 

The Hon. Member, Shri Chatterjee, has cast what I would call 
a slur on our people and has hurt the country's pride when he asserted 
that 70 per cent of our outlay came from aid. In fact, be urged that in 
the Fust I^an 81 per cent of all our outlays had come from aid. I am 
afraid his figures are totally wrong and misleading, whether they relate 
to the First Plan or to the latct Plans. In fact, the truth is quite other¬ 
wise. In the Fourth Plan, as now envisaged, only about 8 per cent of 
the total outlay constitutes net foreign aid after repayment. Even in 
terms of gross aid, it will constitute 18 per cent. Thus a significant part 
of the investment in our ec<Miomy is financed by the eSorts and sacrifices 
of our own people. Even taking together the entire 18 years of planned 
economic development, foreign aid would constitute only 23 per cent 
of the total outlay. Let us, therefore, not minimise the contribution 
which our people have made in the building up of our economy. The 
country*s integrity and progress are certainly two great objectives for 
which our people are willing to shoulder the burden. The poor are also 
asked to bear a part of the burden in the form of indirect taxes. 

If, over the years, there has been an increase in taxation, direct or 
indirect, it was primarily for development which is as urgent a problem 
as any other. In the last few years there has been another unavoidable 
and urgent problem and that is to increase our defence preparedness. 

The State Governments, of which Shri Oiatterjee's party was a 
constituent until recently, have also agitated for more development pro¬ 
jects. Though, I may say that they do not disown responsibility for 
resources, the bulk of which they would have to realise throu^ indirect 
taxes such as the sales tax, every indirect tax is not inherently iniquitous. 
Nor can we view the tax structure in isolation. We have tcTsee it in 
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relation to the pattern of public expenditure, Tf we raise resources to 
finance development and social welfare projects, the intention is that, 
on the whole, the net effect mny be to bring about a transfer of income 
from the comparatively affluent to the poorer sections of the society, 
So, when members criticise the specific proposals ot taxation, I should 
like them to bear in mind that the Budget provides also for certain new 
initiatives in social welfare services. I am aware that these provisions 
are inadequate but, as wc have said in the Budget itself, they mark only 
a beginning. 

In framing the tax proposals we have taken care to soften the impact 
on the lower income groups. The only imposts which could marginally 
affect the common people are the increase in die excise duties on sugar, 
kerosene and some varieties of tea. With regard to sugar, the bulk of 
the poor people have to content themselves with what is supplied in the 
fair price shops under the Icv> scheme. The increase in the excise duty 
on levy sugar is only two per cent. Even here, as the ex-factory price 
of sugar in many regions has been reduced, in the light of the recommen¬ 
dations of the Tariff Commission, the poor consumers may not, on the 
whole, be worse o8. With regard to tea also, we have ad^t^ a selective 
approach. There is no increase on the loose varieties produced lo Zone 
I and on the packed varieties containing 25 gms. or less. The increase 
indicated in the case of Zone 11 is only ten paise per kilogram. These 
two Zones account for about two-thirds o( the total consumption within 
the whole countr.y. The increase in respect of kerosene is two paise 
per litre and has been proposed in order to prevent its misuse in replacing 
dicscl. Incidentally, there is some mbunderstanding that our excise 
levies will increase the cost of public transport. There is no basis for 
this because we have not taxed diesel. We have taxed petrol and most 
of the public transport vehicles operate on diesel. 

The transference of income from the small group of the rich to the 
large majority of the poor is certainly one of the main objects of the 
Budget, but it cannot be the only object. Equal sharing by all of what 
we now have, would still not very much improve the lot of the poor. 
It would at the most be a psychological satisfaction. Our great task is 
to raise production to ensure that the size of the national product goes 
up. So, the Budget cannot be just a sickle. It has also to be a plou^. 

As the Hon. Member, Siri M. N. Kaul, has ri^tly remarked, the 
Budget in our country has to create confidence—confidence in the 
general public that it does more towards welfare and also among the 
productive elements that it does, in fact, help growth. We can lepti- 
mately claim that this Budget does both these things. 

Some Hon. Members have enquired why we have spared the cor« 
.porate sector in the present Budget. Now, ibt rates of taxation on the 
corporate sector are not low, but the existing rates are eroded by a 
number of rebates, concessions and exemptions which reduce the 
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tive rate of taxation. In the last few years a number of concessions 
were ^ven to the corporate sector. We have not offered any new con¬ 
cession to this sector. On the contrary, we have reduced some of the 
existing concessions. The development rebate has been reduced« The 
tax credit scheme has been withdrawn and we have now taken decisive 
action to curb conspicuous coasumption in the form of entertainment 
expenditure and tavishly-fumished guest houses. We have also proposed 
several measures which will check the diversion of resources into unpro¬ 
ductive and speculative chaonch. In fact the very vehemence with 
which one member of Ihe Swalantra Party» I believe Mr. Mohta, has 
reacted to the proposals dealing with trusts and urban land should 
convince us that those changes will bite and thus have the desired effect. 
Shri Mohta was at least consistent with his and his party's point of view. 
But what can one say of Dr. Bhat Mahavir who expressed great 
sympathy for the poor but shed more tears for the people in the Rs. 2 
lakhs to Rs. S lakhs income group ? He and his party have perhaps 
not yet fully adjusted themselves to the new socialism which they are 
now advocating. 

Another Hon. Member, Shri Gurupadaswamy, who sits opposite, 
raised the question of repayment of foreign loans. He dwelt on the 
evils of aid and maintained that we should have b^n better off without 
aid. It would be interesting to know at exactly what point of time his 
views on foreign aid have changed. He has also criticised the 
children's programmes, implying perhaps that these were not necessary 
since they are already covered by UNICEF. I myself said that we 
have not been able to allot sufficient funds this and what we have 
done is to make a beginning in the right direction. Although some 
of these programmes have been working in the country but on a very 
very small scale and in only one or two parts of the country. Now 
we would like them to spread in a more systematic manner. 

Shri Gurupadaswamy also said that we have not been able to meet 
our repayment obligations and have asked foreign Governments to 
reschedule these payments. I should like to put the question of debt 
relief in its proper perspective. In the early years when we started 
taking foreign aid, such aid was generally given on what are known 
as hard terms. In recent years the international concept of terms of 
aid has changed and aid is now being made available to developing 
countries including our own on softer terms. We should also remember 
that while in most cases foreign aid is tied to purchases within the 
donor countries, the repayment of loans in most of the cases has to 
be made in free foreign exchange. Hie World Bank and other 
members of the Cemsortium have recognised that some form of debt 
relief is necessary in these circumstances. India has bad a very clean 
record of honouring all her obligations, and we shall continue io main¬ 
tain this record. 
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We have looked upon debt servicing as the first charge on our 
export earnings. Debt relief is of the sarae nature as fresh in the 
form of free foreign exchange which can be used for any of the various 
essential needs without being tied to purchases items available from 
the donor countries only. 

In evaluating this Budget the emphasis should be on its main 
thrust. Certain criteria have been kept in view. We thou^t that 
the foremost objective of the Bud^t should be to guide the nation 
back to the course of growth from which it had slipped somewhat* 
We were convinced that a new dynamism had to be imparted to the 
economy and that this could be done only throu^ a purposive increase 
in the size of the Plan and the developmental outlay in the public 
sector. Let us recognise frankly that in the last few years public 
investments have not been on the desired scale, and after the years 
of drought and recession the private sector also was not able to 
rekindle the spark of growth. Public investments were held back 
because of fiscal difficulties and there was a corresponding setback in 
private investment, thus proving beyond doubt that in the present 
climate the private sector cannot survive or prosper unless the public 
sector grows vigorously. It is the impulse generated by Government 
expenditure which stimulates private investment. Wc have taken all 
this into account and have made a determined bid through this Budget 
to break away from the stagnation in investment in recent years. In 
this sense at least we have deviated from what has been called the 
beaten track. 

As Hon. Members may have noticed, the outlay on Plan is being 
pushed up by Rs. 400 crores. an increase of 18 per cent over the 
current year. T am sure that this increase will enliven general economic 
acti^ty and will also stimulate investment in the private sector. There 
should be no controversy at all over this part of the Budget. Perhaps 
the only party which could possibly be unhappy is the Swatantra whkh 
considers any increase in the pubib sector to be almost a sin. 

Thus, the budget aims at economic growth. But of what use is 
economb growth if it is accompanied by increased social tensions and 
if it does not mitigate distributive injustice? The gain from economb 
growth should be shared by all sections of society. Tile increase in 
the Plan outlay, by its own momentum, will bring greater opportunities 
for gainful employment to the weaker sections of society. But we 
have also incorporated several programmes which are specidly oriented 
towards employment. S<Hne figures of the magnitude of unemployment 
have been mentioned. We have touched upem this subject on a 
previous occasion in this House. I shall not rush in where even 
economic and statistical experts fear to tread. The House is aware 
that a OommiCtee of Experts under Prof. Dantwala was appdnted to 
study the existing statistics of unemployment and to make sidtable 
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recommendations for a proper assessment of the dimensions of this 
problem. We have received only a provisional report. This provi* 
sional report throws doubt on the various attempts made in the past 
to quantify precisely the extent of unemployment. After carefully 
looking into the estimates which were used in the Plan documents, the 
Group formed the "considered view that the data available for .the 
estimates were inadequate, and the conclusions based on them were 
not accurate’*. The Expert Group’s view is : *'While the lay public 
desires precise estimates, in our social situation such precision is not 
possible. There is more seasonal unemployment and underemployment 
than outright unemployment, and the two cannot be aggregated. 
Household enterprises are so widely prevalent that many people only 
technically enter the labour market, but will not seek or accept outside 
employment”. 

However, whether it is the unemployment problem or the other 
problems facing the economy, I am as conscious as Hon. Members are 
that the financial provisions made this year are not sufficient to tackle 
all these problems in the short run. At the same time, a b:ginntng has 
been made in this Budget to rediscover and redefine the egalitarian 
purpose which is an integral part of the process of our economic 
growth. 

In pursuing these objectives, wc have not overlooked the need for 
price stability. Price stability is essentia] to social justice. I know 
that when prices rise, it is the poor and the fixed income groups who 
suffer the most. The impact of the proposed changes in indirect 
taxes on the price level will be minimal. The Government regret that 
trade tends to increase prices by more than what the actual incidence 
of taxation would warrant. 

Similarly, with regard to deficit financing, we are confident that it 
can be absorbed by the system, without disturbing the price level. The 
measures included in the Budget should induce a rate of growth of 
economy of 5 to 6 per cent. In the current year our economy has, 
in fact, registered an increase of 5.S per cent to 6 per cent. The 
production of foodgrains will be of the order of 100 million tonnes, 
and wc have ample stocks of foodgrains in the public godowns. The 
deficit we have left uncovered is, there{<m, unlikely to have adverse 
effects. However, I should like to assure the Hon. Members that we 
shall continue to be alert in ensuring and enforcing price stability. We 
shall keep a close watch over public finances and other bank credits to 
the private sector. It will be our continuous endeavour to apply 
restraint whenever it is called for. But I am sure the House will agree 
that we cannot sit back and allow opportunities for ecMomic 
development to be frittered away for fear of adverse seasmal conditions 
or even (ot fear of rise in the price level. 
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While attempting to reduce social inequalities and to maintain price 
stability, we have also taken care that incentives for savings are not 
impaired. Capital formation, backed by our own internal savings, has 
to be the keynote of development. With this in view, we are 
deliberately trying to augment incentives for savings. 

Several Hon. Members have referred to the increase in the non* 
development expenditure in recent years. I think that they are 
labouring under certain misconceptions. Taking capital account hrst, 
the rate of increase of developmental expenditure over the last decade 
has, in any case, far outstripped that for other items. But even on 
revenue account, the record is not unsatisfactory. The total 
expenditure met from revenue was R5. 953 crorcs in 1960*61. 
It is proposed to be Rs. 3,152 crores for 1970-71. Of this increase 
over the decade, a sum of Rs. 543 crores represents the increase in 
developmental expenditure while the rest is accounted for by other items. 
For example, Rs. 770 crores arc accounted for by Defence, Rs. 404 
crores by debt services, Rs. 245 crorcs by grants*in-aid to States and 
Union Territories, and only Rs. 237 crorcs by other types of expenditure 
such as administrative services and tax-collection charges. This wiU 
show that if defence, debt services and grants-in*aid to States are ex¬ 
cluded. the rest of the increase in non-developmental expenditure has 
been quite moderate. As a percentage to the revenue expenditure 
excluding defence, debt services and grants-in-aid to the States, the 
Union Govemmenfs non-developmental expenditure has steadily 
declined over the years. It was 45 per cent in 1960-61 but 39 per 
cent in the current year. It is expected to go down further to 36 per 
cent next year. 

A number of Hoo. Members have expressed misgivings regarding 
the provision of Rs. 175 crores made in the Budget for special 
accommodation. My cdleague, Shri Khadilkar, touched on this pmnt 
yesterday and 1 also touched on it during the last Question Hour here. 
We have already made it clear that we arc not breaking any new 
ground in providing such loans. Such special accommodation has 
been given on an ad hoc basis to States in the past and it has often 
been in the nature of a hurried response to a call for financial help. 
After examining the impact of the Award of the Fifth Finance 
Commission, the Planning Commission found that some States had 
non-Plan deficits and that their additional resource mobilisation was 
being absorbed almost wholly in meedog their overall non-Plan deficits, 
taking both capital and revenue accounts in some cases. The Planning 
Commission, therefore, asked the Government to make special provi¬ 
sion for such States. This accooimodatioo is not unconditional. It is 
subject to the assurance that the States concerned win contain the gap 
within the limits agreed upon and mobilise additional resources to the 
extent expected of them. 
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Some Hon. Members have attempted to impute political motives. 
They should at least try to take the trouble to verify thdr facts before 
maldng such charges. May I remind those who seek every opportunity 
to malign us that among the States which have welcomed this provision 
are Orissa and Mysore? They recognise that this special accomrooda* 
tion will be ^ven according to well-understood criteria. The actual 
funds to be advanced to the individual States will be discussed with 
the State Governments and the Hanning Commission, and we shall 
abide by the technical judgment of the Planning Commission in this 
matter. 

What we have tried to do. and that also to a very small extent, is 
that whereas the States which are relatively better-off should make a 
somewhat larger contribution of their own towards their progress, others 
should receive a somewhat higher assistance from the Centre. This is 
the general policy which we advocate internationally also; that is, the 
richer countries should help the developing ones. In relation to 
industrial development also, we expect the more established houses to 
make a greater contribution born their own resources for their expan¬ 
sion and rely to a lesser extent on public financial institutions. 

A Member, from Tamil Nadu I think, called the Centre a monarch 
and the States mendicants. It is a very misleading description if I 
may say so. The Centre is neither a monarch nor o modier-in-Iaw 
as some other people sometimes are likely to quote. But as I have 
said previously, I would like to register a protest on behalf of all 
mothers-in*Iaw in attributing such motives to them. 

Both under the statute and in the way in which we have wicked, 
the Centre and the States arc co-workers in development and co-sharers 
in responsibilities. 

Now, the Hon. Member, Shri A. P. Jain, spoke with experience 
and authority on the problems of devcloimieDt in the rural areas. He 
listed four important factors which gave new life to land. I should like 
to add a fifth factor wfaich, I think, is equally important, and that is 
land reform. I am sure we know that in the implementatton of land 
reforms, the Centre can only prod, exert and persuade, and this we 
are trying. 

Sbri M. P. Bhargava and Prof. Nurul Hasan, both referred to the 
affairs ol the C.S.I.R. I share their concern and I confess that I feel 
that there can be nothing more unscientific than scientists quarrelling 
among themselves. As I have said on previous occasions, there are 
many contributing factors to this and one of them is, whether scientists 
or administrators, we are all human beings and we all suffer frcMn 
certain human failings. This is not the occasion to go into the problems 
of the C.S.I.R. However, I would only like to say that we are looking 
into them. Many scientists are helping us in this matter and*we hope 
that we can sort out things soon. 
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Prof. Nunil Hasan mentioned one other matter, that is, the protec¬ 
tion of archaec^ogical monuments. The Government certainly has a 
very great responsibility in protecting these monuments and all national 
treasures. But some of the monuments are in such remote places that 
the citizens and especially those citizens who have interest in this matter 
should share some of the burden. I think that we should try to 
educate every citizen to become a protector of this architectural 
treasure and also of our wiki life, which is a treasure of another sort 
and which is fast diminishing. 

I am intensely aware of (he complexity of the financial problems 
which aSect our economy. A single Budget cannot by itself make any 
serious dent nn these problems. In spite of the criticism about the 
various aspects of the Budget in this House and outside, the fact does 
remain that this Budget has evoked the kind of response which no 
Budget in recent years has evoked. 

There is an all-round recognition, although in some quarters it is 
most reluctant, that in this Budget there is minimum possible contradic¬ 
tion between what it professes and what it has actually set out to 
achieve. It will be the continuous endeavour of my Government to 
bridge the gap between profession and practice. 

May I just add one word with regard to Gujarat This House 
has had a discussion, I believe yesterday and today, and Dr. Sen has 
said a few words on the subject. We are all deeply distressed at this 
natural calamity which has caused suffering to so many people. We 
have sent some help merely as a token until we get further news of 
what is required. Our heart-felt sympathy goes out to the Government 
and the people of Gujarat and especially to those families who have 
suffered from (his disaster. 


Exploration for Oil 

It is with great pleasure that I declare the start of the drilling 
operations here. I do hope that it will meet the same success that 
earlier drUlings on the land surface of Gujarat met with. On behalf of 
the country I felicitate our technicians who are helping us to realise 
our dreams. 

I also wish to record our appreciation of the technical ccKiperation 
which the Soviet Union is giving us in the design of this project. 

EMdi OD (b 0 occiton of tho awifundoo of tlw Snt oa^bore diilliBi opcntloM at 
AUtbit, CuBbar. Oulani. Mweb 19, im 
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I sm aware of tbe difficult operations involved io constructing the 
platform and how these were completed in record time. My congratu¬ 
lations to all the engineers and workers, skilled and unsldUed, involved 
in the construction and in the drilling operations that are being 
undertaken. 

The imp<M'tance of oil in the world today is well known. Maijy 
forces were at work wanting u$ to rely on foreign oil companies. They 
said that no oil was to be found in the country. We were fortunate to 
have a Minister who said we shall find reserves through our own 
scientists. 

This is a day of joy to all of us. It is a step which will take the 
country forward. 

It is a happy and proud day for us. I have always had the greatest 
confidence in the capacity of our young people, and this confidence is 
sustained by achievements such as this. I do hope with this proof, tbe 
Oil and Natural Gas Commission will go on to other and greater 
achievements. 

The Government will do everything to foster self-reliance. The 
secret of self-reliance is that once you are confident that you can do 
something, your competence will increase further. 

This event, which marks the bepnning of a new phase in our 
economic life, owes much to the personal interest and initiative of 
Dr. Triguna Sen, our Minister, who in turn was helped by his Ministry, 
by scientists and engineers and by the Gujarat Government. It is an 
example of team work which holds lessons for us. 

The formal start of drilling for oil in the sea is an important event 
in the economic progress of our country. It will add considerably to 
the nation’s wealth and well-being. 

The sea is a storehouse of immense wealth. You will recall that 
our Sanskrit poets used to call the sea as Ratnakar, the jewel-mine. Oil 
is one of the great jewels hidden below the surface ol ^e sea. 

In modern life oil is so important that economic and political 
pressures are exerted through it. ^1 politics plays a big part in 
international politics. To ensure real freedom self-sufficiency in oil 
IS most essential. After successful drilling on land, our country has 
now entered this field of off-shore drilling. We have decided to do it 
through our own technicians tn spite of the fact that the technology 
is so difficult and complex. 

Thus, today’s event is the symbol of our faith in our technicians. 
This is a big challenge to them. But I have no doubt that they will 
work hard and that with faith they master the techniques and justify 
the country’s faith in their ability. Those who regard the country’s 
work as their own, can overcome any chatleoge. 

Tbe story of oil exploration in India is a comparatively recent one. 
When the old foreign company which operated in Assam was asked 
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to search for oil in other parts of the country, they reported that the 
country had no reserves of oil anywhere else in India. This gave us a 
true ^mpse of oil politics. But thanks to the determination of the 
Petroleum Minister at that time and the Government's efforts, we took 
up exploration in other parts of the country. 

We set up the Oil and Natural Gas Directorate, now the ONGC 
and gave our technicians a chance. The technicians of the ONGC 
fully measured up to the challenge. In the last 10 or 12 years several 
large oQ finds have been made. 

At the present spot, the drillings will be comparatively near the 
coast and in shallow waters. This has given us courage. We are 
poised for venturing out farther and deeper into the sea and bringing 
out the oil and giving it to our people. I hope we shall be starting this 
work soon. 

The demand for oil is growing and will increase manifold as we 
progress. We should do everything in our power to find as much oil 
as wc can within our own territory. 

We have just come out of a period of tremendous economic crisis. 
This crisis tested our will, but our people have proved their capacity 
to bear hardships and meet challenges. Except for some professional 
pessimists, everyone realises that wc are today in a position to move 
forward with planned development and make rapid advance again. 

We have launched the Fourth Plan and it has already gained 
momentum. Every month, every week, some new project is either 
started or complete. And this is true of every part of tbc country. 

In the mass of the people of our country I find tremendous 
enthusiasm and pracdcally unlimited hope. 1 wish that those who claim 
to be representatives and spokesmen of the people also reflected this 
upsurge. Instead, many of them arc engaged in raising needless doubts 
and pointless controversies. One of (he most purposeless pursuits is 
the attempt to pit States against the Centre nnd the Centre against (he 
States. 

The oil finds in Gujarat are the result of the initiative of the 
Central Government and its technicians. Considerable resources and 
effort have been invested in these operations. The people of the State 
have benefited. The State Government has benefited and, no doubt, 
the nation as a whole has benefited. The oil finds have made it 
possible for several new industries to be located here. I realise that 
every State wants more investment and more industry. Gujarat cannot 
be an exception. But the country as a whole can progress only if all 
parts of it share in the progress. 

The progress of the country demands the fuUest co-operation 
between the States and the Centre. At the Centre it is not our habit 
to take unilateral decisions, expecting others merely to fall in line. 
This is not our method of working. All our decisions are reached 
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throu^ detailed and exhaustive discussion. Hus is true of economic 
decisions as well as political decisions. 

The Plan* as you know, is not drawn up as a confidential exercise 
of the Planning Commission. Its formulation is preceded by very 
thorough discussions with the State Governments and with the Central 
Ministries and with experts. The final decisions arc taken at meeting 
of the National Development Council whe^e the Chief Ministers have 
full say. 

We should conserve our energy and spend it on progress and 
development if wc are not to waste it on needless controversies. Let 
us all join hands and work for the future of the nation. 

It is said that some people dream dreams while others do deeds. 
My experience, however, is chat we cannot achieve anything worthwhile 
unless we have the capacity to dream and to think big. Only those who 
can sec far can go far. 

Our greatest good fortune has been that the leaders of our freedom 
movement were persons of vision and farsightedness. The design for 
economic progress took shape in their minds before it was converted 
into plans on the ground. 

No individual and nation can prosper unless they have the courage 
to face dangers and difliculdes. Once again I salute the engineers and 
workers of this project. 


Plans are Indispensable 


X WELCOME ALL of you hcfc. This is a very important meeting 
of the National Development Council. 

I should like to express my appreciation of tbe bard work which 
Dr. Cadgil and Members of the Planning Comuussion have put 
in an exceedingly difiicult situation. Dr. Gadgil will give a detailed 
analysis of the resources of the Plan and tbe lines along which it has 
been recast. 

You are all aware that many changes have taken place since our 
last meeting. Today the relationship between the Centre and the 
States and ^tween the States themselves has assumed an even greater 
importance. Wc know that each State faces special difficulties, 
There are sometimes differences of opinion and there are also some 
disputes. 


Spotch 4t tbe meetbi of Ibe NaUoael Oevetopmest Cooftdl, Nev DelhJ, Mtfcb 21, 1970 
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1 hope that all of us will bee tbe problems from the point of 
view of trying to resolve these difficulties and disputes as peacefully 
as possible and causing as little dissatisfaction as possible. I am 
fully aware that no solution can satisfy everybody, not even satisfy 
any one party fully. That is why I have said that we should try 
and find solutions which will leave as little bitterness as possible. 

The Plan is obviously not perfect—no Plan can be; and specially 
with the difficulties which we face, tbe difficulty of resources and so 
on, it has been a difficult task. But I feci that within the general 
constraint of resources and the need to assure certain minimum tempo 
of development in all tbe States, we have tried to be as fair as 
possible. I do not think anybody disputes the need for planning or 
the need to have tbe sort of plan which we have. But if we ne^ed 
a plan« when there was one political party in power in the Centre 
and in the States, I think we need it even more so now when we have 
different political parties. It is only a plan which is widely discussed 
and broadly accepted that can bind all the constituents of our federa* 
tion together and impart coherence and viability to economic and 
social policy. 

Since we last met, the Central Budget has been presented. In it 
wc have sought to raise the level of outlays in the public sector to a 
reasonable extent, and if the State Governments fulfil the targets 
agreed to in the course of the discussions with the Planning Commis¬ 
sion, an increase of Rs. 400 crorcs in the Plan outlay is realisable in 
the coming year. This will mean an increase of at>out 18 per cent 
over the current year's performance and will make a significant 
contribution towards raising the level of production, incomes and of 
employment. 

In the fulfilment of these objectives sound fiscal management is 
essential. Price stability demands that budgetary deficits should be 
kept within the limits defined by monetary expansion, consistent with 
the growth in production. 

You an know that we are making a major eSort to reduce our 
dependence on foreign aid. While this will strengthen our country 
and GUI economic base, and also help our industry and our employ¬ 
ment and other programmes, it does create difficulties in tbe interim 
period, and it certainly calls for a further enlargement of domestic 
savings. 

You will see that tbe Fourth Plan now before us spells out the 
minimum tasks which need to be done. Given tbe necessary will, 
these tasks are not beyond our capacity. We should be failing our 
people if we do not set out to achieve with grim detenzunation what 
has been envisaged in this Plan. 

I know that all of you, with tbe heavy responsibilities which you 
face is your States, will consider these problems not merely in the 
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light of the dlRicolties aod problems of your own States, but in the 
larger perspective of the growth of the country as a whole. 1 think 
we are aU aware that while we have certain pressures, we can 
ultimately solve our own local difficulties only if we help in raising 
the level of the country as a whole and establishing a firm base for 
progress and forward movement. * 


If LANNiNG IS THE vital iostRiment wc have adopted to realise the 
social objectives enshrined in our Constitution. Through the Five 
Year Plans we have already achieved a significant increase in the 
national income in the past eighteen years and laid the foundations 
of technological advance. The Plan is fast modernising our agricul¬ 
ture and strengthening and diversifying our industry. Above all, it 
has reinforced national unity and purpose. 

The attack on our territory in 1962 and again in 196S forced 
us to modify the pattern of national expenditure. Before we could 
reconcile the competing claims of development and defence, di ought 
struck us. Foreign credits became uncertain. Recession followed. 
All these seriously restricted our freedom of choice. Wc had to 
divert our energies to fight drought and near famine and their after- 
math. For some time, long-term planning had to be virtually 
suspended. But we succeeded in turning adversity to good use. Wc 
concentrated on import substitution which further enlarged our indus¬ 
trial base. This, along with the need for more foreign exchange, put 
us on the path of a more fruitful export drive. We maintained our 
investment in development work, especially in intensive agricultural 
programmes, 

A new period has now opened. There is a welcome upsurge 
in the economy, aod the increases in agricultural production have 
brought us nearer to self-sufficiency in food grains. But, inevitably, 
there are other problems, and a fresh challenge to face. Rural 
disparities have increased, partly owing to the very efforts we have 
made to move rapidly towards self-sufficiency in food, and partly 
owing to a certain ta^iness in the matter of implementing the land 
reforms. Although the industrial recession has waned, new indus¬ 
tries, are not coming up fast enough and unemployment, especially of 
technically trained persons, continues to be acute. We have a larger 
and, understandably enough, a more articulate population. 

Planning is the method to which we are committed for meeting 
such challenges. We have carried out three Five Year Plans. Each 
Five Year Plan has addressed itself specially to problems ^ich have 
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emerged either because of new political and ecoaonUc developments 
in the country and in the worlds or as a consequence of progress 
already achieved. The priorities and the emphasis have necessarily 
changed and have bad to be adjusted from Plan to Plao» but we have 
always kept in view our long-term objectives. 

The Fourth Plan represents a conscious, internally consistent 
and carefully thought out programme for the most efficient exploiu- 
tion of our resources possible in existing conditions. The basic aim 
is to raise the standard ot living of the people, especially of the less 
privileged sectrons of socie^. Our planning should result not only 
in an integrated process ot increased production, but rational distribu-* 
tion of the added wealth. Tbe overriding inspiration must be a 
burning sense of social justice. While increased production is of the 
utmost importance, It is equally important to remove, or reduce, and 
prevent the concentration of wealth and economic power. The benefits 
ot development should accrue in increasing measure to tbe common 
man and the weaker sections of society, so that the forces of pro¬ 
duction can be fully unleashed. A sense of involvement, of 
participation by tbe pe<^le as a whole, is vital for the success of any 
plan of rapid economic growth. This can only be evoked by securing 
social justice, by reducing disparitiee of inctmie and wealth, and by 
redressing regional imbalances. A re-orientation of our socio-economic 
institutions in this spirit is accordingly the first necessity. 

One year of this Plan has already gone by. Between the Draft 
Plan and the present document certain important changes have been 
made. The projected investment in tbe public sector has been step¬ 
ped up so as to enable us to undertake a larger and bolder agenda of 
work. New schemes have been added to help the small farmer 
throughout the country, especially in the unirrigated areas. Tbe 
emphasis is squarely on areas that have hitherto suffered from neglect. 
Transport and housing problems in urban re^ons will receive more 
attendoo. A small but significant beginning is also being made with 
special programmes for children. 

He Fourth Plan thus provides a necessary corrective to the earlier 
trend which helped partially the stronger sections in agriculture as 
well as in industry to enable ^m raftidly to enlarge and diversify the 
production base. In the long run, the full potential of growth cannot 
be realised unless tbe energies of all our people are put to profitable 
use. Tbe emphasis on spreading the impetus and benefits of economic 
growth to the weaker sections is thus necessary in tbe interest of 
equality as well as growth. The Plan will now assist tbe less 
prosperous sectimis of our farming population to improve their position 
and make a yet bigger contribution to tbe national economy. Greater 
industrial activity and tbe modernisation of agriculture, such as is 
proposed through the wider use of electric power and the adoption of 
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lotemive methods of culdvatioo in both irrigated and dry areas, would 
mean that a larger proportion of young people seeking jobs could find 
en^)]oymeot nearer borne. At the same time, there are some new 
schemes, e^., for a network of service centres in the rural areas, which 
will open out opportunities for young entrepreneurs. 

The nationalisation of the fourteen big banks is evidence of our 
determination to bring a greater volume of resources within the *area 
of social dedsion. It has effected a major change in our economic 
structure. It enables us to pay more attention to the ^small man's'* 
needs, and it restricts the scope for the monopolistic operations of the 
privileged few. Amtmg other areas where sodal considerations have 
still to make a comparable impact are the enforcement of land laws, 
the management of public sector enterprises, and the toning up of the 
administration as a whole. 

There can be no doubt that the responsibilities devolving upon 
the public sector—without diminishing those of the private sector, in 
our mixed economy—will grow in range and volume. Socialiim 
involves a reordering of society ofi a rational and equitable basis aud 
this can only be achieved by assigning an expanding role to the public 
sector. Following the reorganisation of credit pdicies resulting from 
the nationalisation of major banks, the public sector can be expected 
more and more to occupy (he commanding heights of the economy. 
It alone would be in a position to undertake investments of the requisite 
magnitude in such industries of vital importance to us as steel, 
machinery, machine tools, power generation, ship-building, petr^ 
chemicals, fuels and drugs. Naturally, tbe administration of public 
enterprises poses some pn^lems of its own (here as in other countries) 
but they are not insuperable and will be overcome as wc gain 
experience. 

In addition to tbe fight against poverty and cconoraic inequalities, 
the Plan seeks to enlarge tbe area of seif-reliance in terms of financial 
resources and technological inputs. Here too, the public sector has 
an imp<^tant part to play. Besides striving to set an example in better 
management methods and ushering in a new pattern of worker- 
management relations, the public sector should increasingly base itself 
on domestic know-how. The public and private sectors have both 
been too ready to look to foreign collaboration not only for financial 
but for technological resources. Such coUaboration may be unavoidable 
when new processes have to be introduced, but excessive reliance on 
It has induced a state of mind which inhibits the development of our 
own technological skills and mana^riai talents. We should rely more 
and more on our own machinery and technical know-how, even though 
it may entail some initial risks and difficulties. This does not mean that 
we should be indifferent to the latest development in tetpinology, 
especially in the fast-growing sectors. But it would be tolly to forget 
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that a nation's strength ultimately consists in what it can do on its 
own and not in what it can borrow from others. 

There has been a noticeable change in recent years in the climate of 
international economic co'opcratioo. It is now increasingly reaffirmed 
by responsible sections of public opinion in the lending as well as in 
the borrowing countries that development assistance should not be 
regarded as an instrument of foreign or commercial policy but as a 
means of correcting dangerous imbalance in the world economy. 
However, **aid” is in reality credits which have to be repaid; and even 
if such credits arc available on terms which are concessional in some 
respects, they often have features which are not consistent strictly with 
Che objective of development. For some time to come we can benefit 
by more external credits, especially untied credits on concessional 
terms. But we have to take note of international realities as they are 
and reduce our reliance on foreign credits. 

The policy of self-reliance does not mean that we should be 
actually reducing imports from the rest of the world. In fact, as the 
pace of development quickens, imports of industrial raw materials, 
intermediates and special components will go up. But we propose to 
pay for them increasingly through our own earnings from exports. 
Economic independence, therefore, hinges to a considerable extent on 
how we fore in export markets; and our export performance in turn 
would depend on the state of our economy at home and our success in 
developing a purposive, planned approach to the problem. 

The complaint that planning has led to n rise in prices and that 
planning is, therefore, harmful, is misconceived and unfounded. 
Consumers with fixed incomes, particularly in urban areas, face hard¬ 
ship when prices rise; but at the other extreme, when prices are reduced 
or depressed to uneconomic level, producers suffer and employment 
sags. If development means larger real incomes to ever larger numbers 
of people, some price increases can hardly be avoided. What we must 
ensure, however, is stability in respect of the core items of family 
consumption. And adequate supply of foodgrains and articles of 
everyday use must be maintained at fairly stable prices. Agricultural 
scientists who have brought about such notable increases in yields of 
wheat, and to some extent of millets and rice, have now turned to the 
task of bringing about similar gains in pulses and cash crops like oil¬ 
seeds. cotton and sugarcane. In general, the possible impact of 
development plans on the price situation has been carefully studied, and 
every effort will be made to keep production and prices in balance. 

Planning certainly has its critics, but the fact remains that in modern 
conditions, and in a developing country like ours, economic planning 
has become indispensable. Compared to the tasks to be accomplished, 
the resources of money, trained manpower and administrative and 
managerial skills are in short supply, and they have to be allocated 
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primarily with a view to the national interest rather than the interest of 
any private individual or group. This is, after all, what the Plan seeks 
to do. At the same time, and throu^ such rational allocation, it can 
lead to an augmentation of the now scarce resources, and thus gradually 
extend the limits of our economic freedom. 

For us in India, planning is a charter of orderly progress. It provides 
a framework of time and space and that binds sectors and rcgi<^s 
together and relates each year's effort to the succeeding years, imi)el|ing 
us all constantly to greater co operative endeavour. By strengthening 
the economic fabric of the country as a whole and of the diffcient 
regions, it makes a powerful contribution to our goal of national 
integration. The Plan gives concrete expression to our national 
purpose. With its implementation, wo shall have advanced yet another 
stage towards our goal of a prosperous, democratic, modern, socialist 
society. In meetings of the National Development Council I have 
found that all States, irrespective of the political beliefs their Govern¬ 
ments hold, have very similar expectations of the Plan. This is so, 
because our people as a whole have pinned their hopes on the Plan 
and want it to succeed. I am confident that they will not spare 
themselves in a determined effort to ensure that it docs succeed. 


Foreign Investments 

Q UESTiOH : Much has been heard of the success of your *‘greeo 
revolution” which has gone far to solve India’s food problem. Is it 
the case that India will be self-suilicieDt in cereals in the next couple 
of years and may even be able to export rice to the deficit countries 
of South-East Asia ? This is a great achievement. Can you tell us 
how you did it ? 

T^E Prime Minister : This year our grain production has crossed 
the lOO-million tonne mark. There has been a virtual doubling of 
output compared to 20 years ago. This has come through extension 
of irrigation, use of chemical fertilisers, electrification of the country¬ 
side, and more recently, the use of new varieties of seed and moclern 
methods. The success of the intensive agricultural programme was 
popularly called the ”green revolution”. However, modern farming 
must cover a much larger area before we can really speak of a green 
revolution. So far we have had good results in wheat. Wc have 
taken up work on rice. The most urgent need now is to solve the 

lUpU« to qiMtUon* br Mr. Hdox HoeOor oT O^nmm Apxfl 14. lAl 
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problems of the farmer who is d^^eodent on rain. High gelding 
varieties should be evolved in millets and in cash crops such as oil¬ 
seeds and cotton. We have asked our Kientists to ta kf up this 
challenge. We have also launched a big programme of soil conser¬ 
vation in areas with bw rainfall. I think it is premature to speak of 
the export of rice although even now we do e^^ort some high quahty 
rice. 

Question : As I understand* only about one-third ot the country is 
now irrigated and that your Fot^ Plan will cost a great deal of 
money, bow can foreign mvestment help b this project ? 

The Prime Minister : Irrigation now covers about one-fourth of 
the land under cultivation. But this is unevenly distributed. Some 
rivers are intensively harnessed, (or example, Kaveri in the South— 
97 per cent of whose water is used for irrigation. In States such as 
Maharashtra and Madhya Pradesh, barely one-twelfth of the land is 
irrigated. The foreign assistance we have received has been princi¬ 
pally for bdustry, power and transport. We have managed our 
irrigation projects on our own—the mvestment as well as the technical 
knowledge. In fact the irrigation engbeers of India are rated 
among the most experienced in the world. We are now in our Fourth 
Five Year Plan. This Plan has a much lower foreign vd component 
than the two earlier Plans. In fact most of our foreign credits now 
go to repay old credits, and the net foreign assistance accounts for 
only 8 per cent of our Fourth Plan investment. 

Question : As a woman and as a mother and at the same time as 
the political head of a government facing perhaps the greatest popula¬ 
tion explosion m the world, do you f^l that you ihonld get special 
aid from Western countries, for example from the Federal Republic 
with its advanced pharmaceutical industry to help you curb the pro¬ 
blem. Your birth control campaign has already a^eved remarkable 
success but what you need f<^ m*** contraception is an unlimited 
supply of the pill, the loop or perhaps a long-tmn bjeetbn to be 
us^ among your rural population. 

The Prime Ministbr ; Family planning is an essential part ot our 
national development. Althou^ h has always figured b our five 
year plans, it h^ made real progress only in tlK last five or six years. 
In the first ten yean of the two plans, we spent Rs. 23 million. Last 
year we spent Rs. 305 million. Accord!^ to the latest statistics, 
7.14 mlllioD sterilisation operations have been performed and some 
3.26 million women use the loop. The use the piQ is much less 
widespread, because only the better-ofl classes can afford it We 
have, some 1,800 centres in viDagei coocentratiDg exclusively on 
bfflUy pbumiflg services. The population today would have been 
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3.5 miUtoQ morc» had we not had the programme. It is estimated 
that the sterilisation, etc., will over the yean prevent 18 million 
births. The birth rate has fallen from 41.7 in 1961 to 39 per 1,000 
in 1968. Our goal is to reduce it to 32 per 1,000 by 1974, ultimately 
to 25. This takes time, at least one generation of determined effort 
In addition, there ate 25,000 other clinics where famQy planning 
services are provided. We have some 30,289 frmily planning ^taff 
working on the programme. These include doctors, nurses, health 
visitors, propagandists. So far the pro^mme has succeeded mostly 
in urban industrial areas—whkh shows that the most important factor 
for success in the frmily planning programme is education. 

In such a programme, there can be no compulsion. We work only 
through persuasion. But personnel and appliances arc important— 
even more so is the awareness that in the present circumstances, a 
planned family means better health for the mother and the child and 
would enable parents to look after the children better. Fortunately 
there is no religpous resistance. But) some polidbal pressures arc 
building up. For example, some people of the Jan San^ have begun 
saying that family planning is a conspiracy of the V/csttm nations 
against India t I do not know what they mean. 

Question : With a population of well over 500 million and a high 
growth rate, your problem is surplus population while the Federal 
Republic faces an almost permanent labour sh<Ktage. Could not some 
scheme be devised to provide a flow of Indian guest workers to German 
factories ? Many Indians have considerable advantages, particularly in 
language, over foreign workers such as Turks, Greeks and Yugoslavs. 
The main problem would seem to be the cost of transport Would 
you be prepared to investigate this question if the German Government 
was agreeable? 

The Prime Minister : I don't know what you mean by surplus 
population. As our economy develops, there will certainly be 
employment for more pe<^le. We find that intensive agriculture 
demands greater labour input. In the districts which lead in agricul¬ 
tural production, there is some labour shortage. IndustrializatiOQ will 
also create employment. We are not in favour of sending Indian 
wc^kers abroad. If skilled workers and technologists go, it would be 
a double loss. The country needs them, and they have been trained at 
the cost of the nation. Already we have a problem of brain drain. 
The export of unskilled workers leads to all kinds of tensions. 

Question : Official statistics for the past half-dozen years show that 
India has been running a substantial trade deficit with the Federal 
Republic and that German exports have been steadily declining from 
IfiOO million DM in I96S to 238 miUioo DM during the first half ot 
last year. Wbat do you feel can be done to reverse the traur? 
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The Prime Minister : The picture of trade exchanges with West 
Germany is not satisfactory. Our exports to that country seem to be 
fluctuating around 2S0 milUon DM a year; Lately, there has been 
some improvement in the export of cotton textiles and some promising 
developments have taken place m the field of engineeriDg products. 
The two Governments are collaborating on a trade development scheme 
but much more needs to be done before we can hope to wipe out the 
trade deficit or acquire the means to increase our cash imports and 
repay our loans. * 

The decline in imports from Germany has been fairly sharp, 
although it may be noted that in 1969 our imports aggregated to 498 
million DM, leaving a trade deficit ot a little over 250 million DM. The 
decline has, nevertheless, one good aspect, namely, it has narrowed the 
trade deficit. The decline Is mainly due to die change in the pattern 
of our imports and also to a diminution of net developmental assistance 
available from Germany. We have for long used foreign exchange 
earned or borrowed from other councriee on financing a large trade 
deficit with Germany. Fortunately, we can now meet from our domestic 
resources much greater part of our requirements in steel-based 
materials, particularly machine tools, electrkal equipment and other 
types of machinery. At the same time there has been an increase in 
our imports of fertilisers and raw plastic products. As the Fourth 
Plan gathers momentum, our need for sophisticated equipment will 
increase. The demand ior German products can be built up again 
provided we have the financial resources to pay. To this end we 
propose to concentrate on increasing our foreign income from Germany 
by building our exports to that country. We hope that the develc^ment 
of exports will be increasingly regarded as a common objective to help 
reverse the unfavourable trend which you have mentioned. 

Question : Indian goods, like carpets, for example, are much less 
easily obtainable in the Federal Republic than say in the United 
Kingdom. Should not some special effort be made to get Indian 
exporters in contact with any German chain stores to sell particularly 
Indian goods to the German per^e? 

The Prims Minister : I believe special steps have been taken to 
increase tbe availability of Indian carpets in the Federal Republic. The 
Handicrafts and Handlooms Export CcKporaticm runs a special depot 
in Hamburg to which carpets are exported on consignment account 
and from which sales are made to individual retailers and also to chain 
stores. We have also developed new designs acceptable to the Germao 
consumer. In consequence, the export of carpets to the Federal 
RepoUic has gooe op bom Ri. 9 million in 1963-64 to Rs 12 mlllioD 
in 1968-69. 
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To increase the availability of Indian consumer prodoctSi special 
export promo doQ schemes are now being undertaken in departmental 
stores in Germany. 

Question ; Should the United Kingdom enter the European Common 
Market, some ot the fonner British colonies in Africa art now indicating 
that they will expect the same preferential treatment in the EEC as the 
former French colonies have long had under the Yaounde Cemvention. 
I don't know what remains of the British Commonwealth economic 
links but are you likely to ask for the same favoured treatment as the 
former British colonies in Africa ? 

The Prime Minister : It is for the United Kingdom to consider thb 
question. So far as we are concerned, it is our effort to build up our 
exports to a higher level with the United Kin^om and mth the 
Atricsn countries. If Britain joins the Community^ we would wish the 
special facilities we enjoy in the British market to be preserved. At the 
same time, we have b^n keen since 1962 to develop independent 
economic relationship with the European Economic Community. It 
was in that year that we set up a Mission accredited to the EEC 
The effort to build up this independent relatimiship has succeeded only 
partially. We hope that this effort will not receive a setback when the 
Community engages itself in negotiations for British adhesion. We 
have no desire to become an associate of the Community as asso¬ 
ciate status is not compatible with our position in the world economy. 
However, in our continuing dialogue with the Community, we should 
like to find ways and means to strengthen and diversify our economic 
relationship and bufid up expanding tsade exchanges between the 
present, and laterly enlarged, Community on the one hand and India 
on the other. 

Question ; Western development aid to India and the problem of the 
servicing and repayment of loans, etc., is a long story. What form should 
Western, and in particular Germani development aid take in the next 
few years? 

The Prime Minister : Aid is a loosely used term. Hie peo^e and 
even administrators in aid-giving countries tend to look upon it as charity 
or as an investmeiU which should yield certain immediate foreign 
policy dividends. 

We think that economic assistance should be regarded as a syste¬ 
matic and long-term attempt by all countries to eliminate inequalities 
among nations, and to help backward nations to strengthen and 
modernise their economies. 

Aid is mostly credit. Many of these credits are on very tou^ 
terms. They are often worth lees than their face value and are tied 
with compulsory purchases from aid-giving coantrka. 
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The human aspects of aid-^viog and aid-receiving must be kept in 
view while drawing up plans for developmental assistance over the next 
few years. Many of the difficulties in foreign aid programmes, y/iuch 
have come to the surface in recent years, have b^n conditioned by 
attempts to make a distinction between close allies and oot-so-close 
friends, between neighbours and others, betareen like-minded natiooi 
and the rest. Ibis classification has also affected the assessment of 
needs as well as the evaluation of performance the aid received. 
There has sometimes also been a failure to appreciate the scale of the 
problems involved in development or the context in which it is being 
attempted. It is disappointing that, in regard to the quantum of aidi 
the target of one per cent of the Gross National Product has not been 
accepted by most donor countries; if anything, there has been a slideback 
in recent years. In the name of co-c^ination of aid, cotain irksome 
procedures have also been introduced. Besides, the attitude to aid on 
the part of some donors has been frankly commercial, and closely linked 
to the goal of export promotion; various forms of tying of aid and intense 
competition to unload capital goods—some of which are technolo^cally 
obsolete—have not helped matters. Some credits have been extended 
on exceedingly hard terms and eff^tive aid amounts to much less than 
what it appears. In recent years, the burden of debt servicing has been 
heavy, and the plea to lighten this burden has been a signal on the part 
of several donors to start limiting their new commitments. 

We welcome aid. But the terms should be reasonable as well as 
ima^native. The aid which we receive is the lowest in per cai»ta terms. 
We also hope that some of the advanced countries, inclu^g West 
Germany, would initiate measures to stabilise and improve the prices of 
primary commodities exported from developing countries. The protec¬ 
tive duties levied by the rich countries against the products ctf the poor 
should be reviewed sympatbeticalljy. 

Question : Western businessmen, who have been watching your moves 
in recent months to nationalise the principal Indian banks, have 
naturally concentrated on the future of foreign-owned banks in India* 
It has been suggested that you personally are opposed to any takeover 
of the foreigO'^wned banla. Is that so? Conld you explain your 
reasons and the background? 

The Prime Minister : Nationalisaticm is not an end in itself, but only 
a means for achieving certain wider social and econcmiic (Ajectives. 
The larger Indian banks were nationalised because we wanted to remove 
the control of large resources by a bandful of persons, in order to provide 
adequate credit to agriculture, smaU industry and exports, to give a 
professional bent to buk management and to encourage new c l ass e s ct 
eotr^eoeurs. In short, we wanted to bring the banking system hi tune 
with the needs and isplndlotts of oor peo^. 
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Tlie fourteen banks which we nationatised accounted for three*fourth 
of all the deposits of Indian banks. We left a number of (60) small 
banks alone» since they did not rq>reseat economic concentration. They 
are also serving the objective of helfHng farmers and small entrepreneurs. 

This explains why the foreign banks were excluded. There were other 
specific reasons also, which continue to be valid. Fmeign banks are 
part of a world-wide system. Hiey give special facilities and services 
to exporters and importers, which Indian banks are not in a position to 
provide. For instance, foreign banks hav< intimate knowledge of parties 
in other countries on whom export bills are drawn by Indian customers. 
They also spread information about business opportunities in India» 
as well as in the other countries in which they operate. They thus have 
a distinctive role to play. 

Question ; The future of the foreign banks, and still more moves such 
as the nationalisation of the foreign-owned tea-pbntations in the Com¬ 
munist state cf Kerala, have raised the questions in minds of German 
bankers and businessmen about the danger of nationalisation to other 
foreign-owned enterprises. What is the danger ? 

The Prime Minister : I have repeatedly stated that nationalisation is 
not a universal cure. On the c<Mitrary, it is a weapon which must be 
used with care and discrimination. In our present situation, the most 
compelling and urgent task is to accelerate economic development, to 
resolve the problems of unemi^oyment and inequalities. Since our 
resources are limited, it is naturally more fruitful to invest them in 
creating new production facilities, in preference to merely taking over 
existing units or industries. However, if any privately owned industry 
is found to be operating against the national interest or is impeding special 
progress, we will not hesitate to take it over. Any proposal for 
nationalisation should be subjected to these two tests. 

Question : Quite frankly, do you favour nationalisation on ideolopcal 
grounds like sections of the British Labour Party or is your approach 
purely pragmatic and should nationalisation become necessary for what 
your Government regards as national interest, would the secernent of 
compensation be subject to kitemational arbitration—say the World 
Bank? 

'niE Prime Minister : We have adopted the system of a mixed economy, 
which was clearly defined in the Industrial Pdiqy Resolution. Thm is 
an active rdt for the public sector and a clear area for the private sector. 

So far as nationalisation is coocemed, there is no question of discri¬ 
mination against foreign enterprise. Ihe compensation which is payable 
is subject to judicial review in our country. We have always tri^ to 
be fair and the usual complaint is that we have been too geneitms. 
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Question ; Under your new licensing regulation I understand that all 
foreign concerns are banned from investing in any but the heaviest 
industrial sectors—notably fertilisers, tractors, steel, heavy engineering 
and machinery, ship-building and newsi^t Why is that 7 

The Prime Minister : There has been much industrial development in 
the last 20 years. We now have a fairly sophisticated and divmified 
industrial and scientific base. Every part of it must be fully utilised. 
Foreign investors frequently Insist on importing foreign technology also, 
even when comparable Indian technology is available. Employing 
foreign technology also means that there is an outflow of profits, mostly 
in foreign exchange. We have had collaboration agreements which have 
not been of real economic benefit to us—in the sense of introducing new 
industrial processes—but only for the use of certain brand names. Too 
easy resort to foreign collaboration has also inhibited our initiative in 
research and development. This naturally causes resentment and frus¬ 
tration among our scientists and technolo^sts. We are now under¬ 
standably more selective. Where foreign investment brings with it an 
advanced technology in which we ourselves are deficient, it is welcome. 
It is also welcome in projects which require a large foreign exchange 
component, or in industries which are highly export-oriented. 

Question : German businessmen, for example, automobile manufac¬ 
turers, complain they are being excluded from the sectors of the economy 
which almost certainly in the next few decades will show the greatest 
growth—consumer goods. Do you not feel that this exclusion of foreign 
investment from the high profitability sectors and their channellmg into 
capital goods sectors where growth and pre^ts are likely to be slower 
tends to i^cjudice the economic atmosphm for foreign 

investment ? 

The Prime Minister ; The emphasis in our development plans ts to 
reconcile the objectives of rapid growth with that of purposive egalitaria¬ 
nism. In this circumstance, it is inevitable for Government to evolve 
an order or priorities in the sphere of industrial growth. Unbridled 
expansion of certain luxury consumer articles is discoura^, as tbe 
resources could be better deployed elsewhere. There is no question of 
discriminating against fmjgn businessmen in this matter, domestic as 
well as foreign investors are being treated alike. 

Question : In the context of tbe last question, Indian diplomats in 
Western countries have suggested privately that India with an automobile 
production of something under 50,000 units a year is contemplating the 
production of an Indian people's car. In such a project would German 
manufacturers such as the Volkswagen frith their unrivalled experience 
In this field be considered either as a partner wldi an Indian group or 
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in a mixed enterprise with your (overnment or in similar line to the 
current FIAT project io the Soviet Union ? 

The Prime Minister : I should not like to comment on this, since the 
small car question has become rather controversial in our country. 
Various proposals which are before the Government are being studied. 

Question : Following the previous questioo, do you feel that fdreign 
companies could form a partnmhip with an Indian nationalized 
industry 7 

The Prime Minister : Fruitful industrial coUaboratioo between the 
Government of India and f^eign companies is not a new proportion. 
We have such arrangements in the refineries of Cochin and Madras and 
the fertilizer project at Goa. Oil India is another example. We are 
ready to consider proposals in the light of specific needs and if they are 
in keeping with our national interest. 

Question : Increasing indications are being received from German firms 
presently in partnenhip with Indian groups that they are beiog forced to 
decrease their financial holding in the joint company and that in fact their 
Indian partners are only interested in using such joint ventures to get 
German industrial and techodogical know-how on the cheap. As I 
understand, you recently discussed the same issue with British Cabinet 
Minister Mrs. Judith Hart and with Sir Norman Kipping of the Confede¬ 
ration of British Industries; what do you feel can be done to improve 
the situation 7 

Tm Prime Minister : The Government have always taken a positive 
attitude whenever foreign companies associated with Indian partners have 
sought to expand their capit^. Such caintal expansion has generally 
been granted freely, with the minor proviso that Indian equity participa¬ 
tion should be allowed to go up at the macgia. A U.S. mission returned 
to Germany with a filing that India provides an attractive market for 
investment. 

Question : German businessmen who are sympathetic to farther 
investment io India are concerned by two pirfitical facton : (a) The 
increasing support which your Oovemment is receiving for quite 
understandable tactical reasons from Marxist parties in Lok Sabha; (b) 
Developments in Cooimumst-govemed States such as Kerala and the 
current imposition of Central rule in West Bengal. Can you say anything 
to allay their fears and how great do you honestly feel is the likelihood 
ctf a Communist ot quasi^Gommunist develqnnent in a country with such 
big problems created by population and poverty ? 

Tm PmaiB Mdhstbr : indtan pohtict tt)day is In ferment tod pct^Ie 
fat every party are d^lng aerlooi ntUnUng about their profestloni and 
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policies. la fact oaany party labels have ceased to have meaniag. la 
the same party you fiad groups owing different emotional allegiances. 
Certain Leftist or regional parties support us conditionally, that is they 
support us on some of our programmes. The nationalisation of banks 
and the measures we have initiated against economic monopolies are 
examples. These have been a basic part of our political objectives for 
years before the latest division of our party. A few other parlies also 
happen to have the same objectives, it is natural that the.y should vote 
with us, if they sincerely believe in these objectives. We have made no 
alliances and no commitments. 

West Bengal and Kerala pose special problems. The two Commu^ 
nist parties won a large proportion of votes in both these States in 
successive elections. This also happened in France and Italy during the 
War. Wc have to meet this challenge by demonstrating to the people 
that cur programmes and methods are better. This is the only way in 
which a Communist challenge, or a Rightist challenge, can be met. This^ 
Is what we are trying to do. A middlc-of-thc road approach, which is 
slightly Left of Centre, is the only stable way for India. 

Question : Do you feel that parliamentary democracy of the Westminster 
type inherited from the Raj is necessarily best suitable to a country in a 
stage of development such as youn 7 

The Prime Minister : Democracy is more responsive to the people’s 
needs. Participation in the actual process of Government at all levels 
strengthens the people. Any authoritarian alternative might produce 
some immediate results but would solve no long-term problems. We 
have seen this in other countries. The Presidential system of the United 
States of America also may not help us, because that system leads to 
greater conflict between legislature and executive. 

Question : One member of your Planning Commission has been quoted 
as saying that India could achieve a substantially higher rate of growth 
by abandoning all licensing restrictions on production and investment, 
and maintaining only foreign exchange controls on the import of capital, 
raw materials, components and know-how. Is your Covemment likely 
to move in that direction? 

The pRH^iE Minister : All our industries have to function within the 
framework of national objectives and be subject to the provisions of the 
Industries (Development and Regulation) Act. Our industrial policy 
offers considerable scope for the expansion of the private sector in a 
large number of industries. Government is trying to liberalise all irksome 
restrictions and have just announced several measures of relaxation. 
Companies which have fixed assets of less than R$. 10 million will not 
need licences now if they are not auxiliaries of the big industrial houses. 
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if they produce articles which are not listed as core sector industries or 
those reserved for cotton and small-scale sector. Companies which have 
fixed assets between Rs. 10 to Rs. 50 million and already have licences, 
can also expand to the extent of another 10 million. We have permitted 
freer imports of raw materiab for firms falling under such categories. It 
is only in the case of the larp industrial houses that the Government 
considers it necessary to exercise a degree of surveillance, so that Social 
priorities are ensured and further concentration of economic power is 
avoided. 

Question : The Suez Canal has now been closed for something 
approaching 3 years. How serious is this for your trade 7 And what 
loss has India suffered as a result of the closure of the Suez Canal ? 

The Prime Minister : The closure of the Suez Canal has adversely 
affected the development of our trade with Western Europe< Our 
exports have suffered more than imports. That is because freight is an 
important component in the cost of some of the items we export to 
Western Europe, as for example, cotton seed cake, groundnut extrac¬ 
tions, fish meal, mineral ores, hides and skins and leather, coir goods, 
etc. Incidentally the closure of the Suez Canal has provided an impetus 
for the export of some of our non-tradidonal items to some destinations 
bordering on the Indian Ocean. On the whole, however, the resumption 
of traffic through the Canal will be helpful for the development of our 
trade with Western Europe. 

Question : The recent Annual Report of your Ministry of External 
Affairs has been interpreted abroad as being increasingly in favour of the 
Soviet Union. The Report praised in particular the plan of Mr. Brezhnev 
for an Asian collective security pact. What is your Goveromentb policy 
towards such a Pact and how do you view for example the increasing 
concentration of Soviet warships in the Indian Ocean ? 

The Prime Minister : Such an interpretation is incorrect and wholly 
unwarranted. In fact, I wonder whether those who give that interpreta¬ 
tion have actually read the annual report, or are basing their opinion on 
niistcading versions which have appeared in the Press and. I am told, 
in Britain. Wc have repeatedly made our views on the Brezhnov plan 
(ibundantly clear. Wc do not approve of military pacts or defence 
alliances. Wc favour economic co-operation. We do not want the 
Indian Ocean to be subjected to Big Power competition. 

Question : It has long been known that India has the capacity and the 
know-how to produce sophisticated nuclear weapons. Until now your 
Government has shown admirable restraint but the American Intelligence 
Report suggests that China will have a long-range delivery Weapon by 
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the fnid*-8eventies. Is that likely to change your decision on die 
manufacture of nuclear weapons ? 

The Prime Minister : We do not believe that the bomb will afford any 
real protection. On the cratrary, it will add to the tensions of an 
already complex situation. 

Question : Your father has long been regarded as the architect of the 
group of uncommitted nations tvhich came to play a powerful role notably 
in the United Nations. Does your Government stall adhere to this 
policy ? Or is it the case that has been alleged for geo-political reasons 
your tending more towards the Soviet Union ? 

The Prime Minister : My father's policy of non-alignment has even 
greater validity today and we have not deviated from it. It is not at 
all true to say that we lean towards one country or group or another. 
We do believe in seeking out areas of agreement and co-operation with 
all countries and are trying to enlarge these areas* 

My father did not envisage India pushing herself forward but more 
a working together especially of those countries which have common 
problems. Naturally wc do not wish to shirk our responsibility in the 
international organisation. 

Question : Do you feel that the uncommitted nations as a group can 
still play as important a role as they did in your father’s days 7 

The Prime Minister : Yes. 

Question : And now may I ask you what may be a hot question. With 
your personal cordial relation with Soviet le^m such as Mr. Kosygin 
what result do you expect from the current Bonn-Moscow attempts to 
achieve a European detente and particularly an improwment in inter- 
German relationship ? 

The Prime Minister : We warmly welcome any attempts to resolve 
tensions and antagonisms in Europe. It is not enou^ merely to freeze 
controversies, they might hot up at any moment. We have taken special 
note of Chancellor Brandt’s declaration that he will work for better 
inter-German relationship. We certainly wish success to any such move. 



New Steel Plants 


1 HB FOURiH FIVE YEAR PLAN hds a provision of Rs. no crores for 
the development of new steel plants during tbe current Plan period. Tbe 
Government have decided that work should be started during this plan 
period on two integrated plants for the production of mild steel and tbe 
third one for special steels. Various alternative sites have been examined 
for this purpose both from the point ot view of techno-economic 
suitability and from that of regional development 

Taking into account the advantages of locating a steel plant in tbe 
proximity of a port, which should facilitate the export of steel products 
as well as the import to the extent necessary of the required raw 
materials, the Government have decided that one of the new steel plants 
which is to be taken up during'the Fourth Plan period would be located 
in the coastal region of Visakhapatnam. 

There are vast resources of iron ore of high quality around Hospet 
which, in the absence of a steel plant in tbe area, are at present being 
utilised only partially for export purposes. To use this raw material 
resources adequately and, at the same time, to develop the industrial 
potential of the area, it has been decided that a steel plant should be 
constructed in the Hospet area in the State of Mysore. 

The proposed plants at Hospet and Vlsal^apatnam will mainly 
produce mild steel. Tlicre is, however, a considerable demand in the 
country for special steels, and a good deal of this demand is from tbe 
States of Tamil Nadu and Mysore where there are large number of 
consuming units for such steel engaged in the manufacture of engmeering 
goods including automobiles and automobile ancillaries. To meet this 
demand and also to encourage further industrial development of the 
area, the Government have decided to locate a special steeb plant in the 
Dbtrict of Salem, based on tbe local iron ore and Neyveli lignite. 

The Government propose to initiate the necessary preliminary w<^k 
on these three steel plants within the Fourth Plan period and with the 
utmost ei^editioa. As the new steel plants are to be designed by Indian 
engineers and equipment b to be manufactured in India, tbe programme 
of construction and erection will have to be suitably drawn up to fit in 
with the availability of technical personnel and the manufacturing capa¬ 
cities of the engineering units whkh woold be called upon to supply tbe 
bulk of the equipment for these plants. 

With the growing strength of tbe country’s industry and economy, 
the demand for steel will progressively increase in future. On a modest 
estimate, It b expected th^ the capacity for steel making win have to be 
doubled every ten years. New steel plants may, therefore, have to be 
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erected, apart from the three now decided. As regards the locadoa of 
future steel plants, we are fortunate in having a number of other sites 
which are prima facie suitable for such development. These will be 
taken into consideration in the process of rapid development of the steel 
industry which we now envisage. 


Workers and Management 


O PRESIDENT, Shri V. V. Giri, has sent a message to this Convention 
saying how happy he is about it. I am reading the last paragraph of 
it. He says : are today engaged in a radical transfonnation of our 

society. The Government would have to play a crucial role in economic 
development. It has to reconcile competing claims to protect the rela* 
lively weak and also provide the basic guide-lines along which the nation 
is to proceed towards the goal of economic progress with social justice. 
Whatever we may do will have to be within the ambit of the Directive 
Principles of State Policy adumbrated in our Constitution which 
stipulates that the ownership and control of the material resources of a 
community are so distributed as best to subserve the common good and 
that the operation of the economic system does not result in the concen* 
tration of wealth and means of production to the common detriment.’' 

Let me, first of all, say that this venture has my blessings. I am 
glad that this step has been taken; it is an important step and it is a 
gathering which should be repeated. It is important for different sections 
who are concerned with the public sector to meet, to exchange views, to 
clarify what we mean by our declaration that we want socialism and to 
make concrete suggestions as to how this can be brought about more 
effectively. Some suggestions have been given; the more you think of 
the problem and the more you progress, many others can come to mind. 
I think it is true that, although we set out to form the public sector with 
the best of intentions—and the public sector has achieved much—we 
made it largely on the model of the old existing private sector. This has 
hampered its growth, this has hampered fresh thinking, this has hampered 
the spirit of innovation and of constant change and progress which is 
necessary to keep up with the pace of this changing world of ours. It 
was said just now that many important decisions have to be taken. That’s 
true enough. But every decision has to be backed with commitment, not 
of a few people but of a large enough section to be able to have 
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effective implemeotation. It has to be backed by the right type of tools 
and the ri^t type of organisadoo. We are lacking all of these things. 
We have a great deal of emotional commitment, but not perhaps the sort 
of commitment which can go all out to achieve a common objective. The 
will f<K it is there, the desire for it is there, but something is lacking and 
1 think that in this we should all try and bring about the right type of 
conunitment. 

It was sad to hear about the Hindustan bteel and other public sector 
undertakings and how much abuse and criticism they attract. Now, we 
know that in our country they are not the only ones who attract criticism, 
I think I am as good a target as they are, and sols the word 'commitment’. 
It has become a word which is being given many sinister meanings and 
connotations. But it is a very simple wmd and when we have used it 
in connection either with people, not only the general public, not only 
people who are in public life and in politics but also those who are in 
administration, we have at no time meant any kind of regimentation or 
any kind, of Mind following of any path. Had we been for that kind of 
system we would not have chosen parliamentary democracy. We would 
not have chosen the way of free and frank criticism which we have chosen 
and which wc allow to take place. Criticism is necessary, I think, for 
any good functioning. But it is true that much of the criticism with 
regard to the public sector has not always been an informed criticism and 
it has not always been a disinterested criticism. Let us not think that 
all those who indulge in these rather wild statements are ignorant of 
affairs. They are not. They do know the state of affairs and yet some 
of them deliterately continue to make statements even after information 
has been ^ven to them. So let us put this whole problem in its proper 
perspective. Why is the public sector criticised ? Why are certain 
words which we use criticised? Not because anything in itself is 
considered wrong but because it is a symbol of something much bigger 
which has to be achieved. Therefore, the criticism is not of this parti¬ 
cular item, not of a particular person. The criticism is of the much 
larger objective. But nobody would dare openly criticise the larger 
objective. 

Nobody can openly say that wc are against ending disparities. 
Nobody will openly say that we are even against socialism in a wider 
sense of the word. Therefore, they have to find other targets. They 
have to find ways to divert people’s interest from that bigger objective. 
So, while it is absolutely essenti^ that we have such forums of education 
for workers and for others, let that education be on a much wider screen. 
Let there be education about these particular problems but also let it put 
these problems in the perspective of larger national interest and larger 
national good. The public sector must be efficient, there can be no two 
views about it. The public sector must make profit, althou^i^rofit is 
not and should not be the only criterion of efficiency. But our whole 
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society today is an acquisitive society. It is going along certain lines* 
We call ourselves socialists. We may be sincere socialists. But we will 
not really bring socialism until somq very major changes are brought 
about in the system we have adopted—wUlin^y of course^ and we do 
believe it to be the right system even in our present situation. To 
bring about changes through this system of persuasion^ of free and open 
discussion, is the task which faces alt of us, whether we are workers, 
whether we are managers, whether we are in the administration, whether 
we are hi^-up or low-down. Tliis is a task in which we all have an 
equal part to play, and it is on^ if we understand this and we understand 
that this change will bring sacrifice and hardship to all. 

Any change uproots people. Even though it is a good change, even 
though it is a change which may bring benefit to the weaker sections, even 
then it uproots the weaker sections from something or the other until 
something better comes. So, the question before us is : Are we willing 
to pay the price 7 This is a question which 1 cannot answer; it is the 
question which every individual has to ask himself. Wc know that there 
is no fairness or Justice in society today, justice in the real sense of the 
word. We know that some people have more and others have less. But 
to change this it is not enough to say that you take certain steps. A few 
steps have been taken, other steps will be taken. But by themselves 
none of these steps is going to change society. Society can be changed 
if along with policy, along vdth Government directive, there is a move¬ 
ment amongst the people to change it and that movement has to be along 
very many lines. It is not just going along one path. It is all along. 

Today there is a concerted attack on this forward movement 
towards change of society by our method, our manner of functioning. 
Sometimes I think even right causes are exploited in order to attack the 
bigger objective and this is something which you can sort out when you 
meet. 

Better conditions of work are important. Better conditions of work 
do mean more reasonable pay. They do mean better working conditions 
such as place, rooms and all that. But, equally, they mean better 
relations amongst all those who are working together—workers, manage¬ 
ment, and all those who are concerned in a particular project, in a 
particular factory and this perhaps is more important than any of the 
other conditions. I hope such meetings, such seminars and conferences 
will achieve this type of better work. The Government has a great deal 
to do and the Government will do it, althougii in our present situation 
it is not always easy to do it. It iff easy to say we will do it. It is even 
easy to tak e up policy decision. But it is extremely difficult to get a 
decision implemented in the proper manner. Now, I am not saying this 
as an excuse because difficulties are there to be overcome and we have 
every intention of overcoming all difficulties that may arise. But you 
shot^ know that there are these difficulties, and it is not merely by 
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wishing or desiring or making a statement that they are overcome but by 
an understanding of the situation and the determination to go ahead, no 
matter how great the obstacles and how great the difficulties. That is 
the Government's intention. 

The public sector has a very important role to play, not only by its 
performance but by the feeling of involvement which the workers haye. 
1 know that today not all ot them have that feeling of involvement. I 
know that this is also not always thdr fault. We have not made the 
effort to give them that feeling of involvement. 1 know that quite often 
we have workers who arc engaged in the building of a dam who have no 
idea of what it is, why the dam is being built, what benefits it will 
bring, and similarly with any other project. We have not made that 
human effort to treat any project as a joint venture' of the workers who 
construct it, the workers who are g<Mng to be there, the scientists, the 
managers and all the others involved. We have looked at the problem 
as we would in the old days look at anything and divide people into 
compartments. So this false divisions must break down. In our 
society, we have many such divisions; perhaps all societies have them. 
But we have more than our share. There is a di^sion of religion, there 
is a division of caste, there is a division of language, of region. All 
kinds of walls divide one person, one group from another. And all these 
divisions have weakened us as a nation. During independence move¬ 
ment these divisions were used to weaken the solidarity amongst us. 
Today also these divisions are quite often used to weaken the solidarity 
of those who want to stand together, who belong to different castes, who 
belong to different relipons, but who are one in a common objective. 
Now we must see that nothing happens to weaken this group. We must 
make every effort to enlarge this group so that it encompasses more and 
more of our people who are pledged to a particular objective because 
it is in the interest of this country, to strengthen this country, to strengthen 
its people, which includes all the people, not any one section of the 
people. 

Therefore all education means not only that we fight for our rights, 
but also see what effect it will have on otlier groups. The industrial sector 
is well cruised, its voice is loud, united and therefore it makes a 
greater impact. But there are many sections in our country whose needs 
are far greater. But they are not united, they have no one to voice their 
demand and perhaps they do not even know whether they have any 
demands. But for that reason their voice cannot be ignored. We 
cannot say because they are not raising this demand, they do not have 
any denial. We know that they lack basic necessities. So all problems 
must be viewed in this larger picture. And I am sure that if we do this, 
It will be much easier to solve the problems which are before us. 

I fully agree that it is not fair to say to the workers that tbey^ should 
not demand anything for themselves. When the management of the 
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higher-ups are getting much larger sums or far more facilities^ (here is a 
natural reaction. And for that it has to be viewed on all-Iadia basis and 
we have to find some way out. But in the meantime if this type of 
confrontation goes on, it does not help the situation. So, when we sit 
down we must find some way to make the changes which are neceuary 
without creating a situation where our forward march may stop. We are 
at a stage of development when any kind of stoppage is very harmful 
to us. Today we have to view the national problem in the international 
perspective also to some extent. We cannot be blind to what Is happen¬ 
ing in other parts of the world because we are afiteted by them. So all 
our problems must be seen in this larger perspective. We have naturally 
to see that workers have a fair deal, but the workers must see how to 
increase cfficiracy and how to create a spirit of co-operation in each 
project, in each unit, where everyone is competing, not for himself but 
to see how the plan or the project can be more prt^ucUve, can be better 
not merely from the point of view of profit or the money it brings but 
the quality of its product. We should have a feeling of pride in what 
we produce, a feeling of pride in using what we produce. So there are 
many problems which are inter-connected and each one is as important 
as the other. 

Some steps have of course been taken; for instance, the payment of 
bonus and so on which, though limited in their scope, are steps in the 
right direction. These will help our workers to have a greater desire 
to help in the better functioning of their projects. But I hope that you 
will not always look at the problem from the question : If we get certain 
such things, then only can we work better. That, unfortunately, has 
been the attitude of the society. But we want to make a new type of 
society, where this kind of attitude is not there. T agree that you cannot 
ever remove it from human nature. But h is not the only consideration, 
it is a secondary consideratirx:. I know of course that it is only when 
certain basic needs are provided that one can say : '*Do not look towards 
these things.** It goes without saying that yet in times of war, in times 
of grave calamity, people do set aside even what they need. They do 
give their all to wr^king together to meet that calamity. 

Now we are not facing a calamity in that sense, but we are facing a 
dan^—danger to our unity, danger to our progress. It is a big danger 
and we can meet it only if we are very clear in our mind that this is a 
threat which has to be met and it can be met only with the unity of 
workers—of everybody who works in the public sector and all those in 
other sectors who believe in these things. 

I am not giving a definition of oor objective because I think most of 
you are clear in your mind about it. Socialism is not a given, labdled 
doctrine; it is a chining concept. As we grow, as we develop, as the 
needs of the nation develop, socialism also will change. But c^tam 
basic things are there. Ibe method of functioning—how it should 
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function for the public pxxl and not for i^vate profit—the distributive 
side of it, all these parts are there and they do not change. The msdn 
point is that there should be greater equaUty in the country. That is the 
basic objective, whether you call it by one name or another. We have 
accepted socialism because we believe that that is the most effective way 
of taking us towards this l;ype of equaUty which is absolutely necessary 
to any democracy. We believe that democracy cannot be real without 
socialism nor can socialism be real without democracy. But to make 
both of them real we should be clear about our objective and we must 
be clear that the objective cannot be got merely by slogans but by work¬ 
ing extremely hard, by being willing to sacrifice and, above all, being 
united. That is why the time has come today when we should try to 
shed some of the constrictions with which we have bound ourselves, 
whether it is red tape in offices or other types of tapes with which we 
bind ourselves in our pulriic functioning. It is time when all people 
who think alike on these fundamental matters, on economic policy and 
social policy, on the policy of unity and equality and social justice get 
together to fight the forces which want to resist this progress. 

T am sure that your seminar and other similar conferences which you 
might hold will help in this process of clear thinking which will enable 
us to go forward. So I give my blessings to this conference which is 
ending and to all of you individually and in groups so that when you 
go back to your work, you will go with a new enthusiasm and dynamism 
because socialism can only work if our public sector is vigorous and 
dynamic and that responsibility rests as much on your shoulders as it 
does on ours. 


Food for Millions 


1 AM GLAD to be here with you to give you my good wishes at this 
impm^taot conference. We know what tremendous problems India 
has faced. We know we have achieved some success—a success due 
as much to the guidance we had from outside organisations—from 
the work of the Central and State Governments and even more so 


from the co-operation and the hard work put in by our own farmers. 

As was said just now here, we cannot rest on our laurels. The 
problem is still a gigantic one. It is still a problem of adequate food, 
because we must remember that the word 'adequate' does not have the 
same meaning for all. There arc maoy in our land who live in remote 
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areas or in hills, whom I have visited from time to time, who conuder 
adequate what we would not consider as adequate for human beings. So, 
the problem, first of aU, is to reach food to our people. Secondly, to see 
that it is sufficiently nourishing for them to be able to live a worthwhUe 
and useful life in the service of their re^on and their people. 

We have another proUem: even those ^o can afford to do so 
do not eat the ri^t type of food. The question of nourishment is most 
Important not only for those who are under-nourished, because they 
cannot afford anything else, but also important for those who are under* 
nourished in spite of spending too much on nourishment 

One by one these problems are being tackled. In our Fourth Plan, 
wc have ^ven great importance to the dry land farming and to the 
people who Uve in areas which have so far been more backward for 
various reasons, or who belong to groups which have been more under¬ 
privileged. Perhaps the life of any developing country depends a 
great deal on its food production, its agricultural produedon. Ours 
certainly does. Our industrial production and therefore the growth 
of the country hinges on our agricultural production. It is, therefore, 
important to the very life of the natim that we should go ahead at a 
much faster rate. And we have been doing so. But the more we 
do, the more we perceive the need to go faster still, because all ot 
you, who are field workers, will have realised that solution to any 
problem raises many new problems. And we have seen how many 
new problems have been raised in the countryside here. 

Shri Jagjivan Ram spoke just now frustration. Part of the 
frustration is due to the fact that you see progress in some areas but 
you do not see it in your village. 

You see irrigation in one place but you do not see it in another. 
And, therefore, you compare and you are impatient. You feel if a 
thing can be done, why can*t it be done immediately. This is <Mie 
of the big problems that we face. 

The problem of unemployment and under-employment is also 
there. But alongside it is the problem of lack of initiative. I am 
convinced that if there was greater inidative amongst our people, 
they could create many new opportunities for themselves, thus not 
only helfring themselves but helping the whole area in which they 
live. 

There are mai^ other problems. I am not mentioning even the 
problem o( agriculture here because all of you are experts and, I 
tUnk, you know far more about them than I do, and you are gdng 
to discuss these matters in detaiL I hope that as a result of it we 
will be fully prepared for the International Conference whkh we are 
about to attend and that we would be able to contribute to it usefully 
mih our experience and our ideas iot future. 
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function for the public good and not for private profit—the distributive 
side of it» all these parts are there and they do not change. The main 
point is that there should be greater equality in the country. That is the 
basic objective, whether you call it by one name or another. We have 
accepted socialism because we believe that that is the most effective way 
of t^ng U8 towards this Cype of equality which is absolutely necessary 
to any democracy. We believe that democracy cannot be real without 
socialism nor can socialism be real withdut democracy. But to make 
both of them real we should be clear about our objective and we must 
be clear that the objective cannot be got merely by slogans but by work¬ 
ing extremely hard, by being willing to sacrifice and, above all, by being 
united. That is why the time has come today when we should try to 
shed some of the constrictions with which we have bound ourselves, 
whether it is red tape in offices or other types of tapes with which we 
bind ourselves in our public functioning. It is time when all people 
who think alike on these fundamental matters, on economic poliqy and 
social policy, on the policy of unity and equality and social justice get 
together to fight the forces which want to resist this progress. 

I am sure that your senunar and other similar conferences which you 
might hold will help in this process of clear thinking which will enable 
us to go forward. So I give my blessings to this conference which is 
ending and to all of you individually and in groups so that when you 
go back to your work, you will go with a new enthusiasm and dynamism 
because socialism can only work if our public sector is vigorous and 
dynamic and that responsibility rests as much on your shoulders as it 
does on ours. 


Food for Millions 


I AM GLAD to be here with you to give you my good wishes at this 
impcM-tant conference. We know what tremendous problems India 
has faced. We know we have achieved some success—a success due 
as much to the guidance we had from outside organisations—from 
the work of the Central and State Governments and even more so 
from the co-operation and the hard work put in by our own farmers. 

As was said just now here, we cannot rest on our laurels. The 
problem is still a gigantic one. It is still a problem of adequate food, 
because wc must remember that the word ‘adequate’ does not have the 
same meaning for an. There are many in our land who live iimemote 
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areas or in hills, whom I have vial^ from time to dmt, consider 
adequate what we would not consider as adequate for human beings. So, 
the problem, tint of all, is to reach food to our people. Secondly, to see 
that it is sufficientty nourishing for them to be able to hve a worthwhile 
and useful life in the service of their region and their people. 

We have another proMem: even those who can ^otd to do so 
do not eat the ri^t type of food. The question of nourisbment is most 
important not only for those who are under-nourished, because they 
cannot affoid anything else, but also important for those who are under* 
nourished in spite of spending too much on nourishment. 

One by one these problems are being tackled. In our Fourth Plan, 
we have given great importance to the dry land farming and to the 
people who live in areas which have so far been more backward for 
various reasons, or who belong to groups which have been more under* 
privileged. Perhaps the life of any develc^ng country depends a 
great deal on its food production, its agricultural production. Ours 
certainly does. Our industrial production and therefore the growth 
of the country hinges on our agricultural production. It is, therefore, 
important to the very life of the nation that we should go ahead at a 
much faster rate. And we have been doing so. But the more we 
do, the more we perceive the need to go faster still, because all of 
you, who are field wcvkers, will have realised that solution to any 
problem raises many new problems. And we have seen how many 
new problems have been raised in the countryside here. 

Shri Jagjivan Ram spoke just now of firustration. Part of the 
frustration is due to the fact that you see progress in some areas but 
you do not see it in your village. 

You see irrigation in one place but you do not see it in another. 
And, therefore, you compare and you are impatient. You feel if a 
thing can be done, why can't it be done immediately. This is one 
of the big problems that we face. 

The problem of unemployment and under-employment is also 
there. But alongside It is the problem of lack of initiative. I am 
convinced that if there was greater initiative amongst our people, 
they could create many new opportunities for themselves, thus not 
only helping themselves but helping the whole area in vrfiich they 
live. 

There are many other problems. I am not meotioning even the 
problem of agriculture here because all of you are experts and, I 
tUok, you know far more about them than I do, and you are gmng 
to discuss these matters in detail. I hope that as a result of it we 
will be fully prepared for (he Intemadonal Conference which we arc 
about to attend and that we would be able to contribute to it usefully 
with our experience and our ideas for future. 
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I would like to touch upon a problem which I have been concerned 
with for many years—and I am glad to see that the countries of 
Europe have now taken it up in a big way—^which is the question of 
the danger of indiscriminate use of chemicals and pesticides and so on. 
We have heard a great deal of air pollution, water poUudon and also 
the results on human beings as well as the plants and animal life 
of eating food which has been over-sprayed with pesticides. I am 
told—1 do not know if it is correct and I sincerely hope that it is not— 
that some tests have shown that people around Delhi have consumed 
more DDT than almost anyone else in the world. 

While pesticides, chemicals, fertilisers and these things arc neces- 
sary to augment our agricultural production, it is equally necessary 
that there should be simultaneous education of the people who use 
these that they should use them with great discrimination, that they 
should treat their land as not something to be exploited not merely 
to get as much out of it in as short a period as they can, but as a friend 
who was helping them and for whose welfare they should be concerned, 
i.e., the welfare of the land. 

Wc all know how much of our land in India is now eroded because 
of bad use by the men who live on it or around it. We know what 
great harm has been done by cutting down of forests or even using 
grazing land for agriculture. Therefore, in everything that wc do, we 
have to try and find a balance. That is the only long-term view for 
a better nourished, healthier population. 

1 hope that you will look into your problems from this larger 
perspective, that is, the total well-being of the human being and of 
the plant, animal, bird and insect life which we now find is quite 
necessary for us in many ways because they keep the ecological 
balance in nature. 


A Charter of Progress 

T' HE DEBATE ON planning b a truly national occasion and I am glad 
that Hon. Members have taken it seriously even though there 
has been much criticism. We have got used to such criticism. First 
it used to be on the very concept of planning. Fr^nately, that 
stage is over and we have come to a phase of development ^en all 
parties, I hope, approve of the idea of planning. Some have approved 
of some portions ol the Plan but have reserved their ^ticism^or the 
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mAimer ia which maay programmes have been implemented. Tliere 
are some who do not at all approve of the manner in which we plan* 

Now, obviously, each one ^ us—that U not as individuals but as 
representatives of parties—stand for certain ideas and for certain 
methods of functioning. We have, after considerable thought and 
deliberation, decided on the s<Ht of Planning Commission which we 
should have and the manner in which it should work. The Planning 
Commission consists of independent, noD*party. non-political experts; 
but even they are not solely responsible for the Plan. Ihe Plan is 
drawn up on the basts of numerous dbcussions with people at different 
levels from every single State and, finally, the Plan takes its final 
shape In the National Development Council in which all the Chief 
Ministers, many of them belonging to other parties, sit together and 
express their views. It is true that at these matings there is also 
disagreement, not normally on the method of planning but more about 
how much each State should get. We all know that none of our pro¬ 
grammes is adequate for our population's needs. At all times there 
has to be a balancing between available resources and what our people 
need, what we think should be done for them or even what should 
be done for one area or another. 

By and large, the Plan is a charter of progress for the next four 
years. We have some idea of how it has functioned already since it 
has been in existence for a year. Although this formal discussion 
on the final Plan is taking place now, wc had a very full discussion 
when the Plan was settled rn its draft stage. An Hon. Member 
said that there was no sense of urgency in the Plan. I think that this 
is (he difference between the Draft C^tline and the final document. 
We have tried to inject a sense of urgency in the final document, and 
the proof of it is that it has recognised the major problems of the 
day, whether it be unemployment or re^onal imbalances or other 
m^jor problems. The solution to some of these problems brodcs no 
delay and they must be tackled with tirgcncy and with determination. 
But there are certain conditions in which we must work. There are 
certain accepted parameters. One is the democratic process. Many 
people would like us to do several things, some of which, we also 
agree, are the right things to do. But we are committed to the demo¬ 
cratic process, to work with the cemsent of the pcopit, to take along 
with U5 as many of the people and as many of the parties as p<MribIe* 
But sometimes this does slow the process. I think that, even though 
it makes the process slower, it strengthens the process and it streng¬ 
thens whatever work we take in hand. Now second parameter, 
with which perhaps some people do not agree but which we have set 
for ourselves, b that of a mixed economy. A mixed ecMomy bas 
many faults but, in the circumstances in the country, our Govern¬ 
ment—those preceded me and those who are my colleagues 
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today—^feel that this is one ot the conditions which we must set our¬ 
selves. I do not think that by ‘a mixed economy’ it means merely 
that some big families take advantage of it Many of the fields, whether 
it is agriculture or small-scale industry, are in the private sector for 
the benefit of the smaller man, and under mixed economy of our 
conception people should be able to take many programmes in hand 
and work for themselves. I know that some families, some groups, 
some business houses have taken advantage of a particular situation 
as it arose immediately after independence, and it is our endeavour to 
see how we can curb this kind of monopolistic tendency. It is not 
possible, in the circumstances in which we are, to put a sudden brake. 
We cannot change this particular situation overnight. It has to be 
done in a way which gives the least shock to the economy. But it 
must also be done in a way which lessens the delay. By lessening 
the shock I do not mean that we go so slow that our programn^es 
become ineffective, because that would be defeating the very purposes 
for which we are making new programmes. But it does mean that, 
along with the desire for social justice, which is not only a ^nuinc 
desire, the practical needs of the country today must be attended to— 
needs of production and growth. 

Sometimes it is said that the Plan is made by city-dwellers who 
have no idea of the agricultural problems. We have in the Planning 
Commission agricultural experts and in drawing up the Plan they are 
in touch with many people all over the country who are actually work¬ 
ing in the field or who are themselves concerned with the day-to-day 
problems of the rural areas. Though T myself happen to be bom in a 
town, not a d^, it is one of those hundreds of small towns in India 
which are very close to the rural areas and are constantly in touch 
with the problems of the rural areas. My own earliest memories are 
not only of visits to viDages but of thousands, if not lakhs, of peasants, 
with and without their families, coming to our house to discuss their 
problems and to put their difficulties before my father and other poli¬ 
tical leaders who were often there. So, in a way, I have grown up 
with a very full and deep awareness of the problems ot die kiaan^ of 
his wishes. We realise that the implementation of the land reforms 
is inextricably linked with the question of sodal justice for the rural 
population. In the last twelve months we have trM to mount pressure 
from all sides so that we could go ahead witit these programmes, some 
erf which have been passed but have not been implemented, others which 
have yet to be enacted. We do realise the importance of this, and when 
we met the Chief Ministers or the Agriculture Miniiters of the States 
we gave them a time-bound programme and I think that we are gdng 
ahead in this. In the States under the Preaideafs rule we have tried 
to set an example by pushing ahead even faster but we canolbt slur 
over the legal, coostituUonal, and sometimes poUdctl difficulties vrtiich 
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State Govenunents, whether of the Congress or of other parties^ have 
faced when diey have set about ifopIemeotiQg land refmns. It is these 
difficulties which, to some extent, have slowed down the pace of imple¬ 
mentation. But my own assessment is that these difficulties are increas¬ 
ingly being got over and the State Governments are now displaying 
a greater sense of urgency and earnestness in enforcing land reforms. 

Some parties represented here have taken another method of 
enforcing land reforms. I must say that th^s is not a ri^t method. 
It is not a right method because 1 do not think that it even gives justice 
in the long run. It is based on feelings of hatred, of envy and even 
of the promotion of the acquisitive spirit. One Hon. Member 
said that had I not been in office, perhaps I myself would have led the 
land grab movement. 1 must seriously repudiate this statement I do 
not wish to associate myself with any^ng which will increase lawless¬ 
ness and the tendency to grab things. In this movement people 
brou^t in Gandhiji's name. They also brought in the question of 
freedom struggle; but the conditions there were entirely different. I 
had the privilege of being very close to Gandhiji and I know that he 
did not approve of any movement like this. He had been Imng under 
a system which did not permit any change. Often, many things had 
to be done which perhaps one would not normally approve of. But 
today change is possible. People have shown that they do change. 
They have voted for other ideas. They have voted for other parties. 
They have brought in governments of different hues and views into 
power. Therefore, all those who are committed to the democratic 
methods should abide by these rules and processes of democracy. 

There are some suggestions for the efficient implementation of land 
reforms which, in my view, are eminently reasonable. Some Members 
also suggested that people’s representatives at the villas level should 
be associated with the enforcement of land legislation. Ihe central 
problem which faces our democracy today is to enlist people’s parti¬ 
cipation in the implementation of the Plan, especially in some 6i those 
programmes which affect them very closely. No one can sit back and 
relax thinking that having elected the Government their participation 
in the processes of Government will be automatically ensured. We 
have to work actively for such participatkm and to build up public 
opimon. But there must be a common understanding between us all 
and acceptance of the fact that changes wilt be brought about throudi 
persuasion and throu^ peaceful means and that consensus win not be 
brought about by wielding the big stick by any one. That is why I do 
not approve of the grabbing bemuse I feel that it is not possible to 
promote understanding in these conditions. 

The other question which has been ablating Hon. Members 
for some time is the Government’s Industrial Licensing Policy and the 
role of the large industrial houses. We do stand commit^ to an 
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equitable distribution of wealth and income, but equally we must have 
production and growth because without these we cannot make an 
impact on the peat poverty in our country. The House should look 
at the Industrie Licensing Policy as a whole and its total impact on 
the economy. We have reserved a large field for the small-scale 
industry and a far larger field for small and medium entrepreneurs. 
It is only in respect of the core sector, where there is heavy invest¬ 
ment* that large industrial houses have been allowed to come in. If 
the managerial, financial and technical resources of the public sector, 
as they exist today, were unlimited, then certainly I would have taken 
a decision here and now that this field should be com{4etely reserved 
for the public sector and that no licences should be given to the 
large industrial houses. 

We however know that the situation is not such. The public sector 
has grown considerably and we want to build it up to a position of 
commanding influence in our economy. But in respect of projects in 
the core sector which the public sector is not in a position to take up 
because of want of financial or technical or other resources, the chmee 
before us is either to import what wc need or else to allow some of these 
bigger industrial houses to come in and give the country the benefit of 
higher production and employment. No decision has been taken which 
is in conflict with the objectives of our licensing policy, and Government 
does have adequate powers to regulate, control and direct the large 
industrial houses and to ensure that they function in conformity with 
national interests. Wc are looking at (hh proMem constantly. Our 
constant direction to all Ministries is that these houses must function 
in conformity with national interests. 

The other major question is the rise in prices. We have not been 
complacent about the price situation, nor can we afford to be. I am 
fully conscious of the deep distress that the rise in prices causes to all 
people, more specially to the vulnerable sections such as landless labour¬ 
ers, fixed income groups, and so on. But let us not be swept off oui 
feet by alarmists who interpret the rise in prices as a prelude to some 
kind of galloping inflation. We should get the facts strai^t about how 
much rise there is and vriiat items have contributed to this rise. 1 have 
the figures for two days; one, the week ending July 18, 1970, and there 
the wholesale price index is higher by 3.S per cent as compared to the 
price index a year ago. The other is the wholesale index for the week 
ending July 2S, and that is higher by 3.3 per cent than a year a^ for 
the same week. The index for foodgraios b lower by 1.5 per cent, and 
except for rice tbe prices of aU other foodgrains are ruling lower than 
last year's level. 1^ Government’s objective is to hold tbe prices of 
four items of family consumption stable. 

While rice prices have inmased by 1.7 per cent, tbe pices o^wheat» 
jowar and bajra are low^ than they were tbe same week a year ago. 
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So the trend in prices has underlined the crucial importance of rating 
all steps to stimulate the production of commercial crops. Mention in 
this connection was made of the importance of cotton. Some of these 
items have been neglected in the past and we must make every effort 
to get research and other measures—which were taken with regard to 
wheat—extended to these items. Growth with stability will be within 
our reach if we do not slacken and maintain the rate of progress achieved 
in a^icultural production. That is why we are also pressing ahead with 
the building up of buffer stocks of fo^grains. 

Some one said that in a developing economy prices must go up, and 
he spoke just in time. We find that the rise in prices is not a phenomenon 
unique to India but is found in most places in the world toda^y. At the 
same time» we want to keep the prices down for the consumer. Simul¬ 
taneously we have to assure remunerative prices to agricultural producers 
and maintain incentives for increasing production. In fact, when a 
statement was made by my colleague, the Finance Minister, in Parliament 
the other day about rise in prices and the steps taken to arrange for 
imports of edible oils, etc., one of the Chief Ministers, not belonging 
to my party, wrote to us immediately stressing the need that we should 
not in the process overlook the need to assure remunerative prices to 
producers. Therefore, at all times you have to try and maintain a balance 
between different means. 

The other major problem is unemployment. Up to now the Plans 
and the National Sample Surveys have all been giving figures. When 
I said that they were not correct, I was not expressing my personal view 
or the view of a particular Ministry or Department. The House knows 
that an Expert Cmiunittee was set up to look into this matter. They 
have come up with the view that the methods for collecting these figures 
were not right and, therefore, they do not think that the figures are 
correct. And as we know, these various figures given by different bodies 
arc conflicting. They may be hi^er or lower. That is not the point 
The point is, when we know that the figures are not correct, there is not 
much sense in placing those figures before the House. But this Committee 
has also set out the various steps to be taken immediately for getting 
more correct figures. 

We are trying to expedite it. We have asked the State Governments 
and I hope t^t we will get the figures, if not of the entire country, at 
least of the special districts which have been selected for special pro¬ 
grammes. I think we will get these figures very soon. Some programmes 
have been outlined in the Plan for dealing with this problem. 

Nobody will claim, neither does the Plan claim—that there will be an 
adequate solution to the question of unemployment in one stroke. But 
we have made a beginning by opening out many avenues, schemes for 
rural employment and schemes for urban employment. We certainly 
think that these will make some dent In this figure of the unemployed. 
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I eotirely agree with the Hon. Member that the system of education 
also needs to be geared up so chat young people who get their degrees 
can immediately get into some job. But this is such a big problem— 
the question of changing the educational system. It can only be dealt 
with on a national scale and with the co-operation of all political parties. 
I do not know whether the Hon. Members would like me to go into 
these employment schemes. Some of them are Small Farmers* Scheme» 
Marginal Farmers* Scheme^ Agro-Scrvicc centres^ Scheme of Rural 
Works in Drought-Affected Areas, institufional finances through banks, 
and also something with regard to employment of engineers and so on. 
But these schemes are far from adequate, 'fhey only make a beginning 
and I think these will open out a feeling for the young people to use 
initiative in creating jobs for themselves. This is so with any nation in 
order to grow, to develop and to advance. They must learn bow to make 
the best use of adversity. It was really out of the drought situation that 
much of the agricultural strategy had been planned. To be able to go 
ahead faster, the strategy was accepted by the farmers; they found them¬ 
selves in a difficult situation where only a change in meth<^ could help 
them out. So they immediately adopted this change in methods. There¬ 
fore, a difficult problem will help to reorient our thinking and the thinking 
of our young people so that they get more resourceful and use their 
initiative. Then there are many opportunities for self-employment in 
our country. There are many villages which need services, which are 
willing to pay for the services and which can be served by some of the 
unemployed. But today there is a sense of insecurity in taking up such 
jobs. The banks are helping in this. Even so, there is some hesitation. 
1 hope this state of affairs will soon change as indeed it is already 
changing. 

When 1 said earlier that nobody bad given an alternative Flan, some 
friends opposite called out that they had what they called a Swadeshi 
Plan. 0< course, the word '*Swadesh”, like all words, is sometimes 
stretched to have all kinds of meaning. The present Plan, as it is today, 
requires a 28 per cent increase in income to be ploughed back for invest¬ 
ment. It calls for mobilisation of resources of Rs. 3,200 crores and most 
of us here feel that it is very difficult task. This Swadeshi Plan calls 
for a marginal saving rate of 40 to 50 per cent and involves mobilisation 
of additional resources to the tune of Rs. 9,600 crores over the five-year 
period, that is, an additional taxation of Rs. 1,600 crores in a sin^ 
year. 

In a children*s classic there is a mention of '*Never, Never Land*'. 
It seems to me that some people live in the **Nevcr, Never Land**. For 
them the solution of the problem seems to be an easy one. Tbqy say 
**cut out foreign aid, have levies on imports, have a pie in the sky and 
a bomb in the pocket and you wUl solve the problem. Economic iself- 
reliance and security all in one stroke’*. Exponents ot this philosophy 
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are welcome to practise it if ever they have the opportunity of doing 
60 . I personally feel that they will find out that they have been deluding 
themselves, if not others. 

The Government is fully aware of the importance of agriculture. 
Agriculture^ as we all know, contributes 50 per cent of the nadonal 
income and provides livelihood (or about 70 per cent of our people. 
Apart from the outlay shown under the heading **Agricultural Produc¬ 
tion'*, their money needs are being met on a large scale through various 
co-operatives, banks and so on. Also much of what is put under the 
allotment tor fertilisers, rural electrification, etc., are really all to build 
up our agriculture. More pump sets were energised during the three 
years of the Annual Plan than were in position in 1966. In the Fourth 
Plan 1.5S million pump sets are proposed to be energised. Ibe number 
of pump sets energised. will thus be doubled in the five-year period. 

My good friend sitting opposite said that the Plan is out of date. So 
for as we know, in the first year of the Plan the projected rate of powth, 
j.e. S.S per cent, has been achieved. Food production has been 100 
million tonnes and industrial production has/increased by 7 per cent. 
Therefore, the economy should grow at the rate of 5.5 per cent as esd- 
mated in the Plan.^ While reference was made to the downward revision 
of some targets—for instance, fertilisers and petroleum crude—other 
items where the targets have been raised were conveniently ignored. 

Some very useful points have been made about animal husbandry, 
especially about the difficulties of the nomadic tribes, and grasslands, 
and about cutting down of forests. These are very real problems, espe¬ 
cially that of forests, because in our earnestness to help the landless, 
we should not make the mistake of cutting down more forests. As it is, 
we have cut down far more forests than wc should have and this has 
affected the land around, has affected rainfall and created many new 
problems. So each problem bas to be seen alongside with many others. 
If we try to solve one problem by itself, quite often new problems arc 
created, which create difficulties even for the original problem. 

I have been travelling a great deal and wherever I go, I find the 
people are very certain ,of what they want. To be restless is something 
difierent. The people are certain of what they want. They are also 
certain of what changes they want. And it is up to us to try and bring 
about those changes as quickly as possible through democratic and 
constitutional means. Well, if it bad been humanly possible to have an 
ideal plan here or anywhere in the world, I am sure, somebody would 
have produced it. But it has not been produced either in India or in 
any other country. An ideal is scmiethiog towards which you work. It 
is not something that you can immediately put into action. An ideal 
itself is a moving thing in the sense that the needs of our people are 
not stagnant. As they get something, they will want, and rightly want, 
other things, and wc are trying towards them. 
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It is oa the whole a small Plan compared with the needs of the 
Indian people. I want to say—I do not know how many Members will 
agree with me—that I do have grand dreams for this country and I 
think all the people of India, especially the young people of India, do 
have grand dreams. No people can survive or grow unless they do have 
such grand dreams and unless they aim higher than they can grasQ or 
reach. 

All of us have before us a vision of India, an India which is strong 
and prosperous, a country which will produce some day 100 million 
tonnes of steel per year, one billion kilowatts of power, when no family 
will know the pangs of hunger. But this vision has to be translated into 
reality through hard work and dedication and sacri&ce. While drawing 
up the Plan, we have to combine our idealism with a realistic appraisal 
of our resources and our capabilities in this short time. 

I am sure that Hon. Members know that this Plan is already in 
the process of implementation in every State, regardless of whether it 
has a coalition government or Congress government or non-Congress 
government. Also, while it is being implemented, we are constantly 
in touch with the Planning Commission, and the administration along 
with all these bodies at the State level. We should pled^ our support 
to the Plan so that if it is not adequate, we can see how by implementing 
it and fulfilling the targets sooner we can raise still more resources to 
do the many things which wc have not been able to indicate in the Plan. 
I am sure that this is possible. 


Report on Unemployment 

» A ^ 

1 HE COMMITTEE OF EXPERTS on Unemployment Estimates set up by 
the Planning Commission has submitted its Report. Copies of the 
R^>ort have been sent to the Parliament Library for information and 
use of Members. 

The general conclusions of the Committee are : 

(i) The concepts of labour force and of measurement of un¬ 
employment and under-employment in terms of man-years, 
as adopted in developed economies, are unsuitable for an 
economy like ours, with its preponderance of self-employ¬ 
ment and production within household enterprise, and con¬ 
siderable seasonable unemi^qyment or under-employment. 


In Loll Stbat. Nortabn It, ItTO 
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(ii) The past estimates of unemploymeot and under-employment 
have been unavoidably subject to an unknown margin of 
error. Such estimates presented in one-dimensional magni¬ 
tude are neither meaningful nor useful as indicators of the 
economic situation, and might, therefore, be pven up. 

(iii) Many of the limitations in the estimates of labour force, 
employment and unemployment are inherent in the socio¬ 
economic conditions of our country, and cannot be wholly 
overcome by conceptual refinements or improvements in the 
techniques of estimation. 

(iv) Studies should be undertaken to obtain data on different 
segments of the labour force, taking into account important 
distinguishing characteristics such as region, rural-urban 
residence, status of worker, educational attainment, age, sex, 
etc., and to identify separately the employment likely to be 
generated for different categories of workers in different 
sectors of the economy. 

(v) Various suggestions have also been made regarding the col* 
lection and presentation of data by agencies such as the 
Census, National Sample Survey and Employment Ex¬ 
changes. 

The various suggestions are being examined in consultation with the 
specialised agencies dealing with employment and manpower such as the 
Central Statistical Organisation, the Institute of Applied Manpower 
Research, the Directorate General of Employment and Training, the 
Registrar General's Office, etc. It will take some more time before the 
various suggestions made by the Committee and the comments received 
from the various organisations on the Report are analysed and to decide 
what further studies and surveys should be taken up in pursuance of 
these recommendations. 


Job Opportunities 

J HE GOVERNMENT ARE taking urgent steps to generate employment 
opportunities in both rural and urban areas. The details of the 
various programmes being undertaken in the different development 
sectors have been spelt out in the Fourth Five Year Plan (1969-74) 
document, and the memorandum entitled 'Towards Growth with 
Sodal Juitke** presented along with the Budget for the year 1970-71. 


attumtat' lA L«a sabba. Nm^btr H, 1970 
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Tbe Fourth Plan lays coosiderable emphasis oo labour-inteosive 
schemes such as roads, minor iingatioii« soil conservation, rural elec* 
trificatioQ, village and small-scale industries, housing and urban dove* 
lopment. The Planning Commission has also suggested the necessity 
of giving greater employment-orientation to tbe programmes to be 
undertaken under tbe Fourth Five Year Plan by the Central Ministijes, 
the State GovernmenU and the Union Territories. Special emphasis 
is being laid on the promotion of medium and small-scale industries 
and a scheme for providing technical and managerial know-how as 
well as necessary credit through tbe State Bank of India» nationalised 
banks, and other institutions like tbe National Small Industries Cor¬ 
poration to technically qualified persons to come forward as entixpre* 
neurs is being implemented. Bmpbasis is also being laid on the 
adoption of appropriate labour-intensive technology with due r^ard 
to efficiency and economy. Tbe problem of marketing the produce 
of small-scale industries is also being looked into. 

A conference of Chief Secretaries of all States and Union Territo¬ 
ries was held in June 1970 where the various special schemes such as 
the small farmers* agencies and rural works programmes (including 
schemes for cbionically drought-affected areas) were discussed with 
the Slate Governments/Union Territories to ascertain their views and 
difficulties in implementing these schemes. In order to ensure neces¬ 
sary coordination in respect of schemes for rural development and 
employment a Central Committee for Coordination of rural develop¬ 
ment and employment has been constituted. A suggestion to set up 
employment cell, which would coordinate the effort at tbe State level, 
is also under examination in the States. 

It is also proposed to take necessary steps for strengthening career 
advising and vocational guidance in Universities and schools as also 
to introduce such services wherever they do not exist at present. 
Simultaneously, a programme of training-in-industry and re<orienta- 
tion of existing training programmes with a view to making persons, 
particularly, engineers and craftsmen, better equipped for self-employ¬ 
ment and employment has also been taken in hand. 

The feasibility of undertaking pilot schemes in selected districts 
with a view to ascertaining tbe precise nature, extent and pattern 
of rural unemployment, and hereafter to provide suitable employment 
opportunities which would result in the creatioii of development works 
and assets is being looked into. 

As some immediate steps have to be taken to expand employment 
opportunities, a special sc^me for providing employment in rural 
areas is also under consideration. The Government are thus making 
all possible efforts to augment the employment opportunities in rural 
and urban areas. However, tbe extent to which new employment 
opportunities will be generated on account of the various measures 
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Statistics and Economic Growth 

NIay f EXTEND a very warm welcome to all the statisticians of the 
Commonwealth who are here today» and say how glad I am that they 
are meeting in DtM ? I hope that they will be enabled to see at first 
hand something of the changes which are taking place in our country^ 
in our industry and in our agriculture. We have, as you no doubt 
know, immense problems and vast unfinished tasks. But I hope that 
you will look upon India not as a country beset with problems but as 
a country with a courageous heart, engaged in meeting a great variety 
of challenges. 

In our own long history there have been epochs where statistics 
were collected and employed with the care not generally equalled else* 
where in those days. The great treatise on political economy, 
Kautilya's Arthashastra, gives details of the variety of the economic 
and administrative information which was maintained by the Mauryan 
Empire three centuries before the Christian era. In a medieval period 
a powerful Sultan of Delhi, Allauddin, adopted a policy of price stabi* 
nation and rationing, for which he ordered an elaborate programme of 
fact-gathering. The Mughals also collected administrative statistics as 
wc can sec from Ain^e^Akbori, written in the time of the Emperor 
Akbar in the 16th century. Our dicennial census, now a hundred 
years old, is known as much for its accuracy as for the great variety of 
economic and social information it records. 

After our independence we adopted economic planning as a 
strategy in our fight against poverty and social injustice. We felt the 
need for information which until then had not been collected or tabu¬ 
lated. As Prof. Mahalanobis has pointed out, quite often we 
followed the wrong path. But fortunately we have had some pioneen 
in the field who have done bold work in 'social analysis. You 
are all familiar with their work and I need not name them. Prof. 
Mahalanobis who is with us today symbolises the intellectual dynamism 
and creativeness of our statisticians. The Indian Statistical Institute, 
which he has founded and guided, is one of our finest institutions. 
With the initiation of economic planning, the rapid expansion of 

hmganl to ttM SfTtnth Cwrf t firfl ot Commommiih SimtMtoUBi, Ntv IMIL 
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statibiical activity becomes inescapable. The Central Statistical Unit 
which was established in 1949 was expanded to form the Central 
Statistical Organisation in 1951. Its main functions arc to advise the 
Uniojt Ministries and Stale Governments, on procedures of data 
collection and to indicate standards to improve the quality and content 
of national statistics. The C.S.O. has also been entrusted with tbe 
compilation and publication of national income estimates. 

Another important statistical undertaking is the National Sample 
Survey which conducts countrywide sample surveys on a continuing 
basis and turmshes data on production and consumption. These 
organisations have done useful work and have helped us to become 
one of the more advanced among the developing countries. But it 
would not be correct to claim that even our statisticiaus are in a posi¬ 
tion to give a full picture of our vast country with iU complex and 
contiadictory conditions. In India you will find scientific evidence for 
any point of view that you may wish to advance. Anything that you 
say about us would be true of some part of India and yet not be the 
whole truili. Here, as elsewhere, the administration is burdenc<.l with 
superfluous paper work, forms and documents proliferate and much 
money h spent, bui this is not always accompanied by systematic and 
perceptive analysis of the information collected. I am tempted to 
agree wall Dr. Borlaug, the agricultural scientist, who was recently 
awarded the Nobel Prize. He was with us a short time ago and in 
one of his .speeches he remarked that if by some mutation, the human 
stomach was enabled to digest cellulose, then it might be possible to 
feed all the world's people with the paper accumulateil in Government 
offices. 

One of the major debates in our country concerns unemployment, 
the cxiciii of it as well as remedies that have to be undertaken. Prof. 
Mahalanobis has already told us something about what was done 
about this But recently some economists and statisticians who were 
asked to csaminc the available figures in use revealed, somewhat 
disconcertingly, thai (he existing statistics were inadequate and uiiscien- 
Uftc. India is predominantly agricullural and is ruled by the rliytlim 
of the monsoon and our joint family system is still very strong. It is 
difficult to draw a margin between unemployment and under-employ¬ 
ment as can be done in urban industrial societies with the Immediate 
family as a unit. The yardsticks of unemployment developed elsewhere 
are not strictly relevant to us. Thus we need more reliable figures to 
assist in the formulation of an appropriate employment policy. 

In two decades of development in India growth itself has given 
rise to new problems. The new wealth and productive capacities 
which have teen added could not be evenly distributed among our 
various regions and strata of society. The poorest sections tre not 
making as much progress as the better off. Hence in* the process 
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disparities seem to be increasing. These disparities are tbe biggest 
political facton in our politics. Economic analysts and statisticians 
must give us a far clearer picture of development and help us to make 
purposeful advance with our policy of growth with soci^ justice and 
social equality. 

In tbe last two decades we have undertaken and completed the 
development of the infrastructure. We have now to embark upon a 
series of specific and related policies» designed to find solutions for 
specific aspects of development. Our statistical tools have, therefore, 
to become more sophisticated. At the same time, we expect our 
statisticians to help the general public to understand that our problems 
must be solved in our own context. Research centres and international 
organisations sometimes take up exercises in international comparisons. 
These do help but not in all cases. For they tend to be weighted in 
favour of concepts which have been developed in advanced societies. 
For example, the obsession with growth rate creates social problems, 
if in this effort wc neglect the social consequences. Statisticians should 
educate the people against the danger of ovcr*$implification. They 
should remember also and help people to remember that (he figures 
which they employ deal with living problems and human beings, not 
inert abstractions. For example, in a population census an individual 
might be reduced Co a figure. But he continues to exist in a world 
of reality with his own motivations, hopes, fears, successes and failures. 
In this sense the 535 million people of India represent as many 
problems together with their action and inter-action. Non-statisticians 
often make rude remarks about statistics. However, none can deny 
that the complexity of our problems can be crossed only with the help 
of statistics which would facilitate rational decisions at social, economic 
and political levels. 

The Commonwealth consists of advanced and developing countries. 
Through Commonwealth organisations, we have been able to exchange 
much useful information. In India we have always followed the policy 
of placing at the disposal of fellow members of the Commonwealth and 
the United Nations, whatever skills and training facilities have been 
established in our country. Indian statisticians have rendered useful 
service in a number of countries in Africa and Asia. The Common¬ 
wealth today is facmg many challenges. India has made a significant 
contribution to the middng of the CcHxunonwealth as we know it today. 
We are, therefore, interested in its survival and renewal. Experts in 
search of knowledge can help to see our problems in the larger 
perspective. For if tbe Commonwealth is to survive and make itself 
relevant to each of its members we must discover areas of co-operation 
between us. And cooperation can be effective only if all are equal 
partners and consideration is given to basic ideals and to the interests 
and feelings of member-countries. I hope (his meeting of statisticians 
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will help in the process of seeking and finding new relevance for the 
Common wealth. 


Sharing with the Have-nots 

T HE ANNUAL MEETING of the Associatcd Chambers is an important 
event and the deliberations of this conference will be followed with 
interest by all those who are interested in the progress and welfare of 
this country. 

There is a tendency at such conferences to speak from positions 
Instead of attempting a genuine meeting of minds. There is much that 
Government and industry can do together, because Government and 
the business community are partners in economic progress and we 
cannot really afford to talk across barricades. 

I thought It a little intriguing that you, Mr President, should feel 
it nccc.ssary to present what you call the *Tacets of legitimacy" for 
private business and entrepreneurship. Surely this has been made 
explicit m our Plans. From Plan to Plan« the total volume of private 
sector activity has grown, even though the relative share of the public 
sector has increased. There is therefore hardly any justification For 
speaking of any "ideological split** during the Second and the Third 
Plan periods. The Second and Third Plans have laid the foundations 
of heavy industry, and this was done within the framework of the 
Industrial Policy Resolution of 19S6. Without such widening of the 
base, further growth would not have been possible. It is this 
strengthening of the industrial base which has stimulated the expansion 
of industry in both the sectors—public as well as private. 

I am sure the distinguished people assembled here will concede 
that the contribution which industry has made, or the growth of the 
industry, would simply not have been possible without the Government's 
help. But this very important fact is ignored in every single speech. 
Today also, business wants help from the Government; it wants help 
from the financial institutions of the Government; it wants all kinds 
of support and help. It is not prepared to take risk and go ahead 
with any scheme. So when we are talking of a free and frank 
discussion, let us not think that freedom and frankness relate to only 
one compartment. Life consists of different compartments—and 
certainly In India it does—and if you close your eyes to other compart¬ 
ments I am afraid, it is neither you nor the country, nor any of us who 
are going to gain. 

Ffooi speech it the Mniul mceuot d (he AuocitUd Chenben of Comaeree end, leduetry. 
Nev Delhi, Deceabtf 5. 1970 
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The rationale of our mixed economy has be^ the need to steer 
clear of the extremes of ideologies, whether capitalist or any other. 
Mixed economy is a third alternative which, while extending the sphere 
of public ownership and ccmtrol m vital and strate^ sectors of the 
economy, retains free markets. Several yean ago, Jawaharlal Nehru 
articulated this as a major premise of our emerging economy when be 
said—and I quote : “If we do not ultimately solve the basic problems 
of food, clothing, housing and so on, it will not matter whether we 
call ourselves capitalbts, so^lists, communists or anything else. If 
we fail to solve these problems, we shall be swept away and somebody 
else will come in and try to solve them. So ultimately these major 
problems of the day are not going to be solved by argument or by war 

but by the method (bat succeeds in delivering the goods.that 

method need not necessarily be an extreme method belonging to either 
of these two rival ideologies. It may be something in between**. And 
that is what the Government has been trying to find. 

The achievement of social objectives is not antithetical to the 
existence of the private sector. As Aneurin Be van used to say: *Tbe 
victory of socialism docs not have to be universal to be decisive*’. Even 
countries which owe allegiance to a doctrinaire socialism are gradually 
realising this and are providing room for individual initiative and the 
freer working of their economies. 

Thus, it is not the legitimacy of the private sector that is in doubt. 
What is perhaps questioned is its efficacy. There has been widespread 
feeling in this country that our private enterprise is more private than 
enterprising. This would not be fair to the more dynamic of our 
entrepreneurs, but as a description of the larger part of the class, it does 
not seem to be too wide off the mark. 

Sheltered markets, in which buyers chase goods, cannot give ^tality 
to entrepreneurship. Until our economy hit a bad patch in 1967, 
when the industrial recession set in, marketing was a relatively neglected 
function. You mentioned some figures. As a good businessman, 
you should know that figures can be used anyway one likes. You very 
conveniently forgot that the period you mentioned was the period after 
fighting on our borders. It was a period pbgued by the most severe 
and unprecedented drought which this country has known in its very 
long history. 

I was speaking of the recession. With growing domestic markets, 
at that time there was also no thought of venturing into foreign markets. 
Many observers, including those bom the lands of classical free 
enterprise, often call Indian businessmen renders, rather than entrepre¬ 
neurs. This is obviously an over-slmplificatioo. After tD, recession 
did make Indian busineumen seek out new avenues and for a while 
some vigorous uctMty was noticeable. 
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But with economic recovery and the resurgence of domestic markets^ 
the symptoms of relapse into a **reDtier'* mood 9St reappearing. The 
export effort has slackened in recent months. We are behind the Plan 
target of increasing exports by 7 per cent per year. We do have a pro* 
tcctcd domestic market, but this market will not survive for long unless 
we become economically viable in our external accounts. 

Again, the tendency to run to the Tariff Commission or Ihe 
Government for price adjustments to compensate for each little increase 
in the cost of inputs is hardly in the best* entrepreneurial tradition, and 
strengthens the forces of inflation. Current rates of dividend payments 
and market quotations indicate that over large areas of the industrial 
sector, proflu are good. Hence a temporary dip in the rate of return 
as a result of a certain rise in cost should not be so upsetting. Up to 
a point, the cost increase should be absorbed. A rise in prices while 
the economy is not moving forward sufflciently will only accentuate 
social tensions. And it is obvious that thb can do more harm than 
good. 

In such forums as the Associated Chambers and in the Press, there 
has been a great deal of criticism of our licensing policy. I certainly do 
not claim that it is perfect. We are anxious to avoid cumbersome, 
unnecessary and dilatory regulations, and any constructive suggestions 
made in this regard are always welcome. But it b surprising that big 
business housc.s have not taken advantage of the new licensing policy 
which, despite all criticism, has opened up to them what has been 
described as the **core'’ and the **heavy investment” sectors. This was 
a challenge to which our larger entrepreneurs should have responded 
positively. And these arc the areas of industrial investment which 
require entrepreneurial ingenuity and the skills of modem business 
management. 

The economy can grow only if the private sector contributes its 
share of investments. Insofar as private sector investments depend 
upon developments in Ihe public sector, the Government has coniributed 
substantially towards expansion by the larger outlay on the Plan in this 
year's budget. But there has not been a commensurate response from 
the private sector. By sitting it out, the industrialists help neither their 
own cause nor the country's. A deterioration In the rate of indastrial 
growth will lead to widespread urban unrest which will not make it 
easier for the private sector to register uninterrupted progress. 

As you have said, there can be no disagreement about the need to 
stimulate economic growth. But we most also agree upon the rules of 
the game of economic development. I think you quoted Prof. Blackett 
to say that economic growth must be achieved at any cost. What does 
'*Any cost” mean 7 At the cost of the people ? And if tt b at the 
cost of the people at large, are they going to sit by and just tfatch it 
happen? It U not only in Indb that we have seen the results eff 
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economic growth, ad of which are not good. We see it in all the 
advanced countries of the world. We see them even in the two 
countries which you mentioned, which have registered marked and 
miraculous growth in recent years. They are not without tiieir 
problems. Our problems are greater because we are a bigger country. 
We have been poor—more poor^^or a longer period. Hence we 
cannot divorce any of these questions from the larger question of 
reality of life in this country—the vast poverty of a large number of 
our people. Therefore, when 1 talk of the rules of the game of 
economic development, it seems that we cannot evolve these rules if 
we evade the demand of the people at large, namely the fruits of growth 
should be widely shared. The challenge which confronts us all today 
is to find acceptable ways of raising productive efficiency rapidly, 
without making the people feel that they are being deprived of the gains 
of development. 

The notion that the maximisation of private returns on investment 
is the true measure of efficiency has long since been abandoned even 
by economists who are by no means socialist. For this kind of 
economics is only a scholastic apologia for exploitation. Economists 
now talk in terms of the maximisation of social returns—returns which 
will maximise the gains to the nation. 

If you are in touch with Indian conditions, how can you not be 
aware of the growing consciousness and impatience of (he Indian 
people ? And if you are, you must know that this is not giving a 
political bias to policies but that it is just better economics. You have 
spoken as many business people speak, about not bringing politics into 
economics. But you have no hesitation in trying to influence politics 
in every way you can to serve your own interests. The other question 
which arises is—what is politics ? Is there any person who is unpoliti¬ 
cal ? You think that politics is only of those who wish to make a 
change, but surely, those who want to cling to the stains quo are no 
less political or it is no less politics. It just is another kind of politics 
and it is the kind of politics which, in the conditions of India, cannot 
survive. It is not a question of whether I like it or not, or you like 
it or not. It just, in these conditions, does not survive anywhere in 
the world and it cannot survive in this country. Therefore, the question 
is_how do we find a way out causing the least harm to our people 7 
In other countries whole classes have been wiped out. We are trying 
to prevent it. Wc arc trying to have a kind of change which will 
prevent it. which will be peaceful, which will give a place to all in our 
country without thinking of wiping them out. It is for the business 
community to decide whether (hey will agree to have this sort of change 
or, by not agreeing to have it at this stage, ihvite something which srill 
be far more drastic. And certainly people like us will not be responsible 
for that thing. If the single-mind^ pursuit <rf growth creates tensions 
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wUcfa threaten our social fabric, then obviously that kind of growth 
is self-defeating. Your sentiment that **we should create conditioiis 
favourable to economic growth*’ is admirable. But the single most 
important condition for that is the honest acceptance of the consequen¬ 
ces of our faith in democracy. I welcome your support to the democratic 
way of life and your abhorrence of the tendency of callii^ in the army 
which is sometimes expressed rather irresponsibly by people who should 
know better. 

Our political choice was made more'than twenty years ago when 
we adopted universal adult suffrage. The compulsion that foDows 
from that historical decision is to make increased production and better 
distribution of wealth concomitant processes. 

I also welcome your exhortation to your fellow businessmen to 
**make your acceptance of a nation’s social ideals evident by properly 
and publicly discharging their social responsibilities.** Amongst these 
social responsibilities I should like to mention specially the one towards 
our educated unemployed. We want to have the widest diffusion 
of entrepreneurship. We want millions ctf self-reliant men and women. 
Able young people should be penuaded to make their own opportu¬ 
nities. Where labour is abundant and capital scarce, the challenge to 
businessmen, technologists and engineers is to find technologies which 
use more labour and less capital. The frustrations of the educated 
young unemployed pose special problems and the reduction of 
unemployment must be one of the principal methods of achieving 
equity. But I am sure you will rtali^ that Government alone cannot 
provide these jobs. 

Today in India we are witnessing a many-sided transformation of 
society—a transformation which poses challenges and provides opportu¬ 
nities. It is for the captains of industry to formulate their responses. 
In India life is not easy, it is challenging and it is exciting. 

Today we find many people, who were against Gandhiji’s thoughts 
while he was alive, quoting Gaodhiji. So I will ako quote something 
which he wrote. He advocated, I quote his words, voluntary 
abdication of riches and the power that riches give, and sharing them 
for the common good”. He wrote and again I quote : ”A non-violent 
system of Government is clearly an impossibility as long as the wide 
gulf between the rich and the hungry millions persists*’. 

It is not our intention that business and industry should not make 
profit and prosper. But I do that to stop there, with no concern 
for the people from whom the profits come, is to stop short of the 
moral and civic responses required of leaders ot commerce and industry. 
What is required from the business world is leadership which is en¬ 
lightened in its own and the public’s inteieit. And toi this must 
greet change with an open mii^. 
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I happened to look io a magazine the words of Mr. Charles 
Katteriog^ who was, I believe, the President of General Motors 
Research Corporation. He has written : ''Problems arc the price of 
progress. Don't bring me anything but trouble. Good news weakens 
me". Perhaps that is too strong a dose for those who are seated here, 
but nevertheless I would appeal to you not to be afraid of difficulties, 
not to be afraid of problems, not to be afraid of risks because it is only 
those communities—and I include Japan and Germany in them—who 
have been willing to take th6se risks, who have been willing to face 
the challenges which were posed, that were able to go ahead in the 
real sense of the day not thinking just about the profits today, but the 
likely markets to be opened out tomorrow and the day after, and the 
day after, the profits and the growth to come in the future. If you 
look at it from that angle, I am sure that we will be able to have a 
better dialogue. 

I spoke earlier of the problems in different nations. An unknown 
American from California in his letter to me writes: "You think you 
have your problems. But we have our problems. Just opposite my 
house, the Bank of America branch in Santa Barbara (California) has 
been burnt down by the students of California University". This was 
the beginning and the rest of the letter was along the same lines—various 
things which had happened in this and neighbouring towns since 1970. 
So we are not the only country with problems and no Government, 
least of all, in a sort of free society that we have in India, can be 
omnipotent. These problems have to be faced by a joint endeavour, 
but not if you look at them from the opposite side of the fence. We 
have to get on the same side and decide what the aim is. If the aim 
is really that the great poverty of this country should be reduced, that 
the gap between the rich and the poor should be lessened, then I think 
there is an opportunity and there is the base for a meaningful dialogue. 
But it cannot be if we are across barricades, as I said earlier. We 
must try to cross the barricades and I can assure you that our politics 
is not the politics of a group or a party or even of just an ideology. 
It is the politics for which many of us came into public life many years 
ago. It is the politics of making a better life for our country and we 
believe that cannot be done from the top. It has to be done if 
simultaneously we try and spread the fruits of development and growth, 
if those who have more are prepared to share some of it with those 
who have nothing at all. 



The Co-operative Movement 

KAVB CHOSEN an appropriate time to convene this assembly. 
Our country is experiencing new stirrings whichi I hope, will activate 
the co-operative movement also. No Government, howsoever strong 
or determined, can by itself solve all tbe economic and social pao- 
blems with which a country is beset. Economic prosperity cannot be 
air-dropped. It must evolve and grow. The participation of the people 
themselves is an essential ingredient to this. 

The task of the Government is to supplement the people's efforts, 
to mobilise and make available the resources; to provide a blue-print 
and a plan; and to ensure that the enterprise and efforts of millions 
of people have a well-defined aim and that they bear fruit. In the 
Indian situation, the Government have necessarily to perform the 
negative task of preventing vested interests from monopolising all the 
gains. 

Whatever the system of government, the people cannot be mere 
spectators in the war against poverty. Much less so in a democratic 
society and 1 know of no other instrument so potentially powerful and 
full of social purpo:>e as the co-operative movement. It helps people to 
help themselves. It also enables tbe State to provide the necessary 
support and resources, without inhibiting their initiative and indivi¬ 
duality. 

The results of the recent elections have been universally interpreted 
as a mandate for peaceful change. The change we seek is not one of 
mere quantitative increase in economic prosperity. Change must be 
accompanied by a perceptible movement towards equality. Here 
again, the co-operative movement assumes unusual importance. It is 
the only instrument capable of securing economies of large-scale work, 
without generating the evil consequeQce.s of economic concentration. 
Modern science and technology have to be adopted in agriculture and 
industry to ensure that the output, quality and cost of production are 
the most satisfactory, and the consumer is well served. That is why 
our anxiety to end economic concentration is matched by our search 
for an adequate alternative which would preserve economic viability. 

However attraedve the co-operative system might be, it can be a 
relevant instrument of the people's choice only insofar as it can make 
good its promise. All conferences such as this one naturally measure 
tbe achievements of the cooperative movement, and these are coo* 
siderablc. But it would be worthwhile for this session to look deeply 
into whatever failures and shortcomings there may be. 

It is true that tbe movement is an ever expanding one, yet the 
community as a whole, does not appear to have gained greater con- 
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fidcuce in it. I wonder why this should be so. We must do all we 
can to foster people*s faith in the cooperative movement. Hence the 
need for an enquiry into the problems which face your movement 
Perhaps you could make a start with your apex national iostitutioos 
and then go down to state level unions and finally to primary societies. 

I am told that over a period of time, thousands of institutions, 
registered as co-operatives in India, have become defunct. Dead wood 
must be cut down. There is.also a danger of the word “co-operative** 
becoming synonymous with a special kind of vested interest, it is 
unfortunate that some co-operatives are looked upon as exclusive 
clubs, which shut their doors to those who do not belong to their circle 
and which do not adequately help the cause of the weaker sections, 
which they claim to serve. Small farmers, tenants and Hartjans are 
seldom members of co-operatives. It is also said that only a small 
number actually gets loans and assistance. Unless these trends are 
reversed, co-operatives will not be able to make their contribution to 
the solution of contemporary problems. To do so, co-operatives must 
try to untversalisc and activise their membership. 

The national and state level centres of the co-operative movement 
must reflect the purpose and vitality expected of the movement. They 
should establish effective and competent machinery to work in unison 
with national plans and development programmes in agricultural, indus¬ 
trial and consumer fields to ensure our swift advance. Opportunities 
for the co-operative movement arc indeed stupendous. These must 
be seized. 

Our agricultural economy is moving forward and will gain 
momentum in the coining years. The modernisation of agriculture 
will necessarily require an under-pinning of an agricultural co-operative 
system. This system can provide the entire package of inputs, credit 
and services in an integrated manner to our farmers. The experience 
of Japan and other agriculturally developed countries has shown that 
there is close relationship between the process of agricultural develop¬ 
ment and that of co-operative development. The two reinforce each 
other, in isolation neither is effective beyond a point. 

In our own country, we cannot but take note of the fact that 
wherever an agricultural breakthrough is perceptible—whether it is the 
wheat revolution in Punjab or sugarcane development in Maharashtra— 
the development has been largely facilitated by a vital co«operativc 
structure in the area. In several other parts of the country, despite 
the availability of the known technology, the pace of agricultural 
development continues to be inhibited, partly because of the absence 
of a co-operative system which could offer credit, material inputs, 
marketing and proces^g services. Thus it is in the interest of agricul¬ 
tural and co-operarive development that, while devising certain 
transitional arrangesnents in these areas, we should make a serious 
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effort to create a co-operative infrastructure as a necessary and long¬ 
term adjunct to our agricultural economy. In ordtr to be^me active 
agents of development, co-operatives should mobilize rural savings. 
Otherwise, they will be mere conduits for the transfer of resources on 
concessional terms from Government and govemmental agencies to the 
movement. • 

There is an allied problem. Of late, some apprehensions have 
been entertained in some quarters about Jthe role of the public sector 
vis-a-vis the co-operative sector as regards agricultural credit etc. I 
do not share this fear. While co-operative institutions and public 
corporations may have different forms of ownership and management, 
they have similar social purpose. I visualise a growing and collabora¬ 
tive relationship between the public sector and the co-operative sector. 

The Reserve Bank has recently taken steps to enable the nationalis¬ 
ed commercial banks to finance primary agricultural societies in 
certain areas where the district co-operative banks are weak. This is 
still at an experimental stage. I hope the experience will succeed and 
will help develop a framework of collaboration between primary credit 
co-operatives and public sector banking institutions. As regards agricul¬ 
tural marketing, tiu; Food Corporation of India » already trying to 
make maximum use of local co-operatives as their agencies for pro¬ 
curement. I hope that a suitable working relationship will be evolved 
between the newly established Cotton and Jute Corporations on the 
one hand, and marketing and processing co-operatives on the other. 

Another important sphere in which co-operatives can play a 
significant role is in the distribution of consumer goods. Tbe pressure 
on prices is of serious concern to our economy. Tbe Government are 
adopting necessary measures, including tbe building up of buffer-stocks 
of agricultural commodities in the public sector. However, these 
measures need to be reinforced by orgarused action by tbe consumers 
themselves. I hope this conference will give detailed consideration 
to consumer co-operatives. The development of a sound consumer 
co-operative structure needs attention and persistent effort. 

During the last decade, we have undertaken tbe development of 
consumer co-operatives. Some co-operatives have succeeded, but their 
total impact has not been very significant. Consumer co-operatives 
with growth potential should be identified and enabled to enlarge their 
operations, thus exerting a beneficial influence on tbe trade in consumer 
goods. 

I am confident that our recent political gains vriU be matched by 
a dynamic economy. Our people do not expect magic from the Govern¬ 
ment and the leadership. They do expect and they are entitled to 
hard and honest work; and tbe inteliigent and unrelcndog pursuit of 
practical programmes. In this exciting endeavour, I hope tBe co- 
opattivt movement will play a decisive and distinguished role, 
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befitting its high ideals and in thi$> yoa can be assured of the fullest 
support of the Government. 

I have great pleasure in inaugurating the Sixth Indian Co-operative 
Congress and may I echo the sentiments expressed in the l^utiful 
invocation: 

'^United be our hearts and minds 
and common be our purpose.** 


Working in Unison 

This IS AN occasion which gives me an opportunity of renewing my 
contacts with the members of the Federation and to exchange thoughts 
about various matters concerning our economy. There is always scope 
for an honest difference of opinion n^arding the wisdom or otherwise 
of particular policies. Bui mutual recriminations do not take us far. 
As good democrats, we all have to function within a common framework 
which has the support of the people. 

The process of history is relentless. No matter what we do, we 
cannot flout it, else we shall be bypassed and left behind. That is the 
danger in clinging to earlier conclusions reached on the basis of premises 
which are no longer relevant. The more we harp on old problems, 
the further we move away from our real context. 

No one of us, whether in Government or outside, is infallible in 
his judgment. We learn as much from one another as we do from our 
own experience. This is part of living. Government is always willing 
to listen to the views of leaders of industry and business on economic, 
industrial and trade policies. After all, despite your often expressed 
fears about the encroachments made by Govemraent, as much as 
85 per cent of our economy remains the domain of the private sector. 

Many of the crucial decisions which shape our economy are taken 
in the private sector. If these decisions go awry, it is the economy which 
has to bear the consequences. That is why we are so anxious for proper 
understanding between the Government and the private sector. 

Mr President, you have referred to some imbalances in our 
economy. Certain imbalances are inherent in the nature of develop¬ 
ment. How is it possible to move simpultaoeously all along the front 7 
Economic growth cannot take place at the same rate everywhere in the 
country. Nor can it be the same in all activities. Some imbalances 
emerge because in rcstrospect our judgment' turns out to have been 
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faulty. We are not omniscient and tfaere is always the possibility of 
an inaccurate assessment of particular needs of the economy. The 
forecasts of even the best statisticians and experts often suffer from 
large margins of error. Demand forecasts may have been over or 
under'estimated. Expected supplies may not materialise on time. These 
are the hazards of economic programming. , 

The really irritating and unnecessary imbalances are the ones which 
are deliberately created. Imbalance between supply and demand in the 
case of essential goods arc sometimes created by artificially starving the 
market, or by a deliberate diversion of resources from required areas 
or uses by powerful groups and individuals for use elsewhere. Not 
all businessmen indulge in such activities but even a few instances are 
sufificient to create an adverse impression on the public mind and in 
such a situation drastic remedies become necessary to restore some 
balance. 

In Parliament and public forums, the importance of price stability 
is often stressed. As businessmen, you have understandably emphasised 
the need to increase production and to link wages with productivity as 
one of the most effective means of maintaining costs and prices at 
reasonable levels. As a general proposition, this approach is un- 
assailable. But when we seek to identify specific measures for holding 
the price line, we meet with resistance. This is because no one wants 
to get hurt in the process of price stabilisation. 

Farmers want higher prices for their produce even when unit costs 
have gone down as a result of higher yields. They would like tbc 
parities between farm produce and manufactured goods to shift to 
their advantage. Understandably, workers want the rise in the cost of 
living to be neutralised, so as to prevent any erosion of their standards 
of living and in their turn. indu$trialj.sts expect to be compensated for 
every item of increase in cost. 

The imperative need to increase exports requires our prices to remain 
competitive in world markets. The procedure and practices of the 
Tariff Commission seem to have sanctified the concept of price fixation 
on a cost plus basis. This vicious circle has to be broken. A critical 
scrutiny of costs and prices is essential if we are to hold the price line. 
This can happen only if there is all round efficiency and if different 
sections of society moderate at least their sectional bargaining power. 

Productivity is important. In fact, it is essential if we are to develop 
as a major industrial power. Tbe Government has promised to hold 
discussions with leaders of Trade Unions and Managements to sec how 
best productivity can be increased. 

Mr President, you have advocated the decentralisation of powers 
regarding industrial licensing. It seems to me that no such gathering 
can take place without some reference to the bcensing policy.^ As you 
all know, a very large segment of industry is already outside any 
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scheme of licensing. The wh<rie field of small industry as also large 
units invcdving investment up to a crore of nqwes are not subject to 
licensing. Thus there is a very wide area in wfakh the States can play 
an active {^omotional role in industrial development We assist 
them to play this role vigorously. The free area of industry is signifl* 
cant from the point of view of the pmeration of employment and the 
improvement of the standards of living of the people^ as Punjab bas so 
dramatically demonstrated. 

But if it is your suggestion that the States should license large units 
and allocate forei^i exchange^ then I am afraid you are ignmng certain 
basic factors. We have a national market. Ihe development of 
industry and the allocation of foreign exchange must necessarily be 
fitted into an overall scheme of national priorities. How can this be 
achieved with the decentralisation of licensing and allocation of a scarce 
resource such as foreign exchange ? 

The need to create greater emirioyment'oppcvtunities is self-evident 
The task has to be shared between industry and Oovenunent. Since 
the bulk of our economic activities is in die private sector* a major 
responsibility for creating additional employment also devolves on the 
private sector. We all expect some initiatives from you in this matter. 

The Goverament on its part will do everything possible to create 
employment^ consistent with the need to maintain a high rate of growth. 
You are probably aware of the various Govmiment I schemes which 
have been recently initiated. When completed^ most of these schemes 
wUl strengthen the infrastructure of the economy and therefore create 
opportunities for investment in secondary manufacture and trade. That 
these programmes are labour*u$ing in addition* doubles their value. 

However, we must not fc^et that important as these programmes 
are, they are essentially supplementary cmes. We can reshape the 
technologica] pattern of our investments here and there, but whether 
Of not we make a real d»t into the problem will depend upon the scale 
of investments in the Government and the private sectors taken together. 
Moreover* we shall be in desperate need of additional resources if we 
are to activise the kind of schemes which your President has mentioned 
and if we wish to deepen and widen the infrastructure. 

Mr President, you have also asked the Government to expand its 
investments in the economic infrastructure, and have observed that 
by virtue of its nature and capability, the corporate sector is in a 
position to provide the funds which are crucially needed for balanced 
development. Presumably this means an effort on your part to generate 
more resources from within and to lessen the burden on financial 
institutims. This is indeed a challenge to take up. This is where 
genmne entreprenurial vigour and skill are required. A good entre¬ 
preneur it dynamic and respemds positively to challenges and he spurns 
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aid and assistance. He is driven forward irresistibly by what Max 
Weber called a sense of 'calling^. 

I should like our entrepreneurs to move boldly into international 
markets. Businessmen are constantly reminding me of the importance 
of efficiency. This principle is often invoked against protective 
measures for small and new entrepreneurs at borne. But then they as)c 
for similar protection against foreign competition. It is therefore a 
welcome sign that members of the Federation are now offering their 
co-c^ration for the development of small-scale units and have 
volunteered to advise their counterparts in the small-scale sector on 
matters of production, marketing and finance. 

For an infant industry protection is a legitimate demand, but infants 
must grow up one day. How else can we complete the industrial 
revolution which bypas^ us while we were under colonial rule 7 

In the course of the past two decades there have been several false 
starts and weak endings in our planning endeavours. But no nation— 
perhaps no individual—has progressed without mistakes. A reappraisal 
of the planning process will soon be undertaken. 

In his speech on the interim budget the Finance Minister made it 
clear that we intend to augment the scale of public investments. This 
will supplement and strengthen what you do on your own. If your 
accent is on growth, you will find that there will be sympathy and 
support from the Government. However, if there is hesitation on your 
part the Govemmeot may have to encroach on what you would normally 
consider your territory. 

Without constant reform and renewal we shall be swept away by 
succeeding events. This is why 1 cannot wholly agree with your 
President’s conclusion that it is only by strengthening the aj^aratus 
of production that we shall be able to travel faster on the road to social 
justice. This is only partially true. Increase in production and better 
distribution must go together. Any other patch will ultimately lead to 
the decline of production itself and our carefully laid out schemes and 
projects may weU be engulfed by the despair of the masses. 

In planning our ecooraiic growth^ we cannot brush aside the 
people's expectations and impatience. You have spoken of another 
kind of impatience^-4mpatience with racial procedures. I agree that 
some of th^ procedures need to be streamlined. Hie Government is 
looking into this aspect. At the same time, industrialists should realise 
.that our controls are not for stifling indusctial growth, but for ensuring 
that such growth gives the most social botefit. 

Unf<vtunately, self-restraint as an instrument of economic policy 
has not proved altogether eflicactous. Gunnar Myrdal while surveying 
what be calls the Asian Drama laments the reluctance of our government 
to place social obligations on (he people. He calls us a '*Soft State”. 
He says, and I quote development cannot be achieved without 
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much more social disdpliiie than the prevailing interpretation ol 
democracy ., • permits*’. We would do well to remember that this 
is the observation of one who is not an autboritahaD. 

I hope you will not nimd what I have said and will take it in good 
spirit} that you will regard the Government not as your adversary but 
as your friend. We want industrialists and businessmen to prosper. 
This prosperity should not be at the expense of the general econmnic 
welfare but rather a byproduct of it Your prosperity has to be 
reconciled with the well-being ot the people. For prosperity itself 
cannot exist without the satisfaction of the basic needs of the people. 
This is the fundamental truth which we must all face and I hope it 
will infuse your deliberations. 

I have spoken of economic {NoUems because that is your special 
concern. But in today’s world life cannot be divided into compart¬ 
ments. We must all t^e an interest in and work for the good of the 
whole. In our country, as perhaps in others also, diflerent groups or 
interests seem to function as rivals to one another. Faced as we are 
by monumental problems, this is a luxury we can iU-afford» The human 
race is caught in what Alvin Toffler describes as a ’"current of change, 
a current so powerful today that it overturns institutions, shifts our 
values and shrivels our roots. Change is the process by which the 
future invades our lives, and it is important to look at it closely, not 
merely from the grand perspectives of hisUNy, but also from the vantage 
point of the living, breathing individuals who experience it*’. The 
change is not merely of better goods or faster speed, nor even of 
ecological imbalances—it has ’*pers<Mia2 and psychological, as well as 
sociological consequences**. Each section of society, each activity 
is so closely linked. In these circumstances, is it too radical or too 
idealistic to bc^ that each group should by its own work help to 
promote the work erf othns, that the output of one group mi^t 
become the input for many others? Wc can change our cities and 
villages if we are sensitive to all that is around us. If we are con¬ 
stantly on ±e look, out to see what we ourselves, as groups and 
individuals, can do—small acts kindness, concern wnth the cleanli¬ 
ness, heal^ and beauty of our environments, of people no less than 
places. If an individual cannot do things in a big way, let him at 
least lock to the small details which are within his rea^. If our 
purpose is commoo, let our endeavour be united. Let us all coH^perate 
so that our goal can be achieved in partnership and in harmony. 



Rural Employment 


I AM GLAD to have this opportunity of meeting all of you. You know 
that we have called this meeting fcr a very important purpose, which 
is to sec how certain programmes for rural employment can *be 
activated, expedited and ^ made nu^e effective. Obviously, this is a 
problem in which the Central and State •Governments have a common 
interest. 

Some time ago, 1 had a meeting here of the Secretaries of the 
Government of India and I tried to stress the point to them that so 
far, to a large extent, many of us here in the administration havej been 
functioning in compartments, so to say, each person saying, **Well, this 
is my domain and I am not concerned with anything else**. And to 
some extent, of course, this is true of the States. Each State thinks, 
**WeU, these are the problems and I must push them*'. ''This is what 
my State needs’*, or "What I think my State needs**, regardless of the 
overall picture of the country as a whole. 

No country, and least of all a country which is as vast as India, 
can go ahead while we have this sort of divided loyaJ^, if I can put 
it that way. We all have many loyalties. Each person has loyalty 
towards family, perhaps to his community, to his city, to his State, and 
all of them are good. I am not against any of these lenities. But if 
at any stage there is a conflict between a smaller loyalty and the bigger 
l<^lty, then it is the larger loyalty to the country as a whole which 
must h<dd the first place. 

So, we must see the States' problems in the perspective as what 
the country needs. Of course, so far as this particular problem is 
concerned, ther^ is no cmflict at all because we are interested in greater 
emj^oyment in each State. That is bow the problem of unemployment 
can be solved, and obviously It cannot be solved merely through schemes 
drawn up by the Central Government. Every scheme has to be 
implunented with the participation and initiative the local administra¬ 
tion as well as of the public of each area, and while Central 
co-€^dinatioa and guidance is necessary, there should be a constant 
feed-back of ideas and suggestions based on the experience of field 
workers. This Confmnee is intended to provide a forum fcv'such an 
exchange ct ideas. 

We always welcMie suggestions front as wide a ^up as possible, 
and we have thought at all times that the States should fee] free to 
comment cm the suggestions made by the Centre and if they can 
suggest improvements or something that they think would be a better 
solution, they should not hesitate to give those suggestions. 

RMuifci It tut* Chkf S€Ci«>Jli* rrmf^imn. N«v IH Ihlj April 12. 1971 
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Hiis meeting has been gc^ m for some time. Some of the points 
that I am going to make have already been made. For instance, the 
various special programmes, which have been drawn up to stimulate 
employment, are in the nature of supplementary or additional 
programmes. They are not intended in any way to supplant the Plan, 
even though we intend to have a reappraisal of the Plan Co see if it 
can be more employment-oriented. But we do believe that a more 
vigorous imidemeotatj<m of the Plan is by far the most effective 
contribution which wc can make towards solving unemployment and 
many other problems. The Chief Secretaries who at Ae administrative 
level have overall responsibility tor the proper im^ementation ot the 
Plan should not lose sight of this and whatever they can do through 
the improvement administrative and financial procedures and better 
co-ordination to push through the Plan wiU make a significant impact 
on the emplo^ent situation. 

Usually in the debates in Parliament and other public forums there 
is a tendency to measure the growth of employment by the outlays on 
certain specific programmes such as the crash programme for rural 
employment. Obviously rural employment cannot be removed through 
this scheme alone or any other one or several schemes. It can only be 
mitigated when the schemes for agricultural production and supporting 
programmes such as irrigatioa, rural electrificatioD, rural roads, etc. 
are vigorously implemented. I am glad to say that the Stat^ have 
done reasonably well in the last two yean in these sectors. But many 
States have defaulted <hi die mobilisadoo of resources for the Plan. 
Had they mobilised the resources on the scale agreed to, it would have 
been possible for them to enlarge Plan outlay and this would have 
helped in increasing employment opportunities. 

How resources should be mobilised is not an administrative problem 
so much as the political one. But, I think, seniev civil servants such 
as the Qiief Secretaries have also a responsibility to place all these 
issues in proper foetts before the planning executive to see that they 
have all t^ i^mmation available in ordtr to take decisions. A matter 
which has been causing some concern is tbat the States tend to neglect 
social service and these are precisely the sectors in which opportunities 
for the sibsorptioa of the educated unemployed are considerable. Of 
course, neglect of these sectors adversely affects the interests ot the 
weaker sectiems society—backward classes, Harijans, low-income 

groups in general and so. So in the interest ot emi^oyment as well as 
of social justice, outlays on social servim need to be raised and I think 
thb aspect should always be kept in view and we should try and see 
that this is reflected in the State plans. 

How, in spite of the fact that then is a very serious constraint of 
resources, the Government ot India initiated a number of special 
propamroes last year for the expansion of emplc^eot opportunities 
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ia the rural areas. There are programmes, as you know, tor special 
farmers, marginal farmers, landless labourers and rural works in 
drought*prone areas. All these schemes were finalised and large funds 
were allocated and since I was in Finance I had gjveo a special 
directive that adequate provision should be made all these 
programmes. The initial resprase from the States was very ^od. •&! 
fact, it seemed that each State was compefing vnih another in asking 
for allotment of a lar^ number ot proj^ts and funds. We bad pven 
special importance to the rural works programmes in areas which were 
liable to drought. 


But we found to our great disappcMotment that there have been 
serious shortfalls in expenditure in relation to these budgetary allot* 
raents. It may be that the programmes have not yet gathered 
momentum and that the shortfalls will be made good in the c<Mning 
years. But this conference should examine bow far deficiencies in 
administrative and financial procedures have been responsible for this 
lag in perft^Diance. If the poor performance is due to delay in the 
examination of the prc^>osals by ihe Centra] ministries and agencies, 
this will, of course, have to be looked into at this end and remedial 
action undertaken. In fact, I did speak about this at my meeting 
with Secretaries here and we have been trying to streamline the various 
procedures for some time. But there is considerable scope for 
improvement still and we hope that improvement will be made, but it 
has to take place all along the line and also at the State level. 

I do not know whether the same situation exists in the States, 
whether with certain delegation of powers things would move faster. 
Each person should then see his own situation and along with his 
colleagues see how it can be improved. 

Our experience with the rural works programme has also not been 
altogether happy. Some works are taken up on an od hoc basis and 
have not made much impact on the life of community. That is why we 
are now laying so much stress to see that rural works are related to 
local resources and local potential for development Whatever w<^k 
wc undertake should form part of an integrate plan for the develop¬ 
ment of the area, and from the begioning we should devise satisfactory 
arrangements for the i^oper maintenance of the assets which are created 
under this programme. This is very sad vha\ we have such limited 
resources, that we should, for instance, make roads which are washed 
away in the next rainy season. 11>ere are many such examples which 
I come across during my travels across the country. 

As you are aware, the present rural works programme is intended 
to be a nucleus of a far more comprehensive f^ogramme and it is all 
the more necessary that die best administrative and technical talent at 
the disposal of St^ and Central Governments should be deployed in 
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eiuuring chat Che results ol this initial programme conform to our 
expecCadocts. 

I have always been cMvinced that people will be willing to bear 
the burdens involved in expanding a particular programme if the initial 
results are encouraging and if they feel that these will give some direct 
benefits to them. 


It is a cliche to say that the most valuable resource is manpower, 
but it is a cliche which has.to be repeated because we are ne{^ting 
our manpower. We know that it can become a liability if it is allowed 
to remain unutilised, breeding disappointment and frustration and 
sometimes even violence. And the same manpower, if used in promote 
ing economic growth, can become a tremendous asset and can build 
up a good and so&d foundation for the progress of the country. 

So the crash scheme is very important and I hope you wiD not look 
upon it as anoAer developmental prograron^ and jud^ it not in a 
routine way in terms of the money spent. As I said in the beginning, 
just now we are all engaged in a very great task. I doubt if any 
country in Ae world has faced such an uphill task in the conditions 
which we have in India. We are trying to achieve our objective 
democratically. Many revolutions are taking place here simultaneously. 
Practically all the countries of Ae world have had various revolutions 
—industrial, polttical, social—but here we are going Arou^ all Aese 
processes at the same time, and we arc also emerging from a feudal 
seNup into a modem society. Well, many sections have broken out of 
Ae old mould, and Acre are many sections which are still in Ae old 
set-up. So it seems Aat different parts of the country are living in 
different stages erf history. 

So far as tlte economy is concerned, part of it is—do not know 
wheAer 'backward’ is Ae ri^t word—at a sta^ at which we were 100 
years ago and part of it, fo^ instance attmiic energy and so on, is up 
to the most modem that one can find anywhere in the vm\d. So Aese 
very different levels of develp>meDt also cause great tensions. Of 
course, we have other tensions—tensions of caste and community and 
other Aings created by various emotions. I do not think that it is 
surprising Aat we should have Aese divisive tendencies. To me it is 
always a miracle A^ having aQ Aese difficulties we have bem able 
to be a united country in spite of the vicissitudes of history. WiA all 
Ae Avisions we have always been united at any time of difficulty, 
and there has been a very strong base of InAanness amongst ns 
regardless of what reljgioa, what caste, ^at language or what part of 
the country we belong to. 

I think wheAer we are considering the employmmt problem or 
any oAer problem, we must keep Ab in view and look at all these 
problems from Ae larger penat ^ view of bow to make thb country 
united and stronger. Whatever our policies are they are fonned with 
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this in view and not because we happ^ to belong to a particular party 

even because of a particular programme or pc^icy. Whatev^ we 
undertake is guided by these considerations: Will this programme take 
the country forward 7 WiQ it strengthen the country in a free way ? 
This is our p<^t of view always. 

Recently we had general elections ail over India for the Lok Sabha. 
It showed something remarkable, namdy that except in limited areas, 
the people by and large did not go in tof communal voting or caste* 
wise voting or voting even on a regiona] basis. By and large they 
voted for certain all-India programmes and they vot^ against certain 
things which they thought cannot be of all-India basis and which they 
did not approve of. I think we owe it to the people that we should 
help to take the country along this path. 

There is a great deal of misunderstanding deliberately created about 
the word 'commitment' because have used this word and because 
we thought that people should be cOTimitted. Now 'committed* does 
not mean that you are committed to what the Government of tiie day 
is saying or a political party is saying. When we say 'committed' 
we mean ccMomitment to policies which are agreed to the elected 
Parliament or the elected Assemblies of the States. Not only that but 
commitment to certain basic ideals for which the country has stood 
and stands today. Unless civil servants have that kind of commitment, 
no policy can w^k, and there can be no kind of ef!fici«icy. The task 
is far too great to be viewed cddly. You have to feel a certain 
involvement. 

All of us should feel: 'This is my problem because how the 
country will go forward will affect me*’. By "me", I mean all of you 
and all the country. Whatever we do affects the generations to come, 
in which are included our own descendants. Unless we have that 
feeling of involvement in all these programmes, unless we point out 
what is wrong not because it does not suit us or our particular group 
but because we feel this may not bring the desired results in the manner 
in which we want, we cannot progress. That is uhat we mean by 
commitment and involvement, that each person at alt times would, as 
you would in a family, look at everything from the point of view of 
total interest In that way, you should feel involved in the country’s 
future and the country’s progress all the time all around you. Even 
though it is not your specific job, be vigilant to see how things can be 
improved, how wc^k can be more efficient, faster, more honest and 
more effective. This is the kind of atmosphm we want within each 
State, between one State and another, between the States and the 
Centre, and I sincerely hope that you will keep befm you aQ the time 
this iptrit of co-operation and of working together for the larger good. 

We are gatbe^ here to discuss employment and it is one the 
most important problems causing the greatest concern. It has caused 
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hardship to our youog people and their families. It is also a danger 
to peaceful progress ct the country. It can be exploited by people for 
th^ ends, causing great barm to society as a whcde. So it is not just 
a problem of uneoiplc^ent. It is a problem which affects all of us 
and it is linked with c^er problems of the country. It is linked with 
production, it is linked with the standard of living in the rural areas 
as well as the cities. So while considering a particular problem, 
although you must concmtrate on that problem* you can never view 
it entirely isolated from what is happening in other sectors or in other 
areas. 

You are capable, competent and experienced people. I am a great 
believer in the fact that the human mind and body can be stretched 
almost without limit, that they give us the service tlut we ask of them. 
I think that most people do not take as much from their minds and 
bodies as th^ could. This is what we need today, that is, to make 
a far far greater effort than we have ever made before, because time 
is not going to wait for us in India. 

The people are impatient not because we have raised certain slogans. 
Our press is very keen on saying that wc have aroused the expectatims 
of the people. What has aroused expectations ot the people is not the 
slogans raised by anybody but the development that they sec taking 
place in the country. If they had seen that nothing was happening 
I think it would not have mattered what we said. They would not be 
aroused. But people see that things are changing and when they see 
that they are not benefitting by the changes but only some people are 
benefitting, they feel impatient. If they thought that it could not have 
been done they would not have bothered. They say if you cannot do 
it for us, you cannot do for the other people. This was the state of 
affairs before Independence. When wc went to the villages, people 
said : Well, we do not believe this is going to change. But you want 
us to do this and because you say so we do but we do not believe. 
But nobody says that today. They say it can be changed. But it is 
changing only for a few people. We see tbio^ are growing. We see 
that agricultural production is growing, but we see that the benefits are 
going only to certain sections. This creates frustration and has aroused 
their conscience. 

So, whatever we have to do we have to do very fast and we have 
to show that our intention is to raise the standards of those who have 
been neglected. Nobody, even the most unsophisticated person in the 
country, thinks that we can achieve miracles or that we can overnight 
remove poverty. Whatever they say when we talk to them, they know 
that this cannot be done in a hurry. But they want visible evidence 
that we are going in that direction whm these changes will come about 
in such a way as to give them some benefit. I do not think that they 
are asking too much ot ui. 
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The work before us is sometbiog which no Government or 
administration can do alone. The probluns are so large, that they 
need involvement of the Centre and tlie State administrationa and also 
of the general public. We must not only work to make the programmes 
efficient bat we must work them in such a way as to get the greatest 
possible public enthusiasm and participation. Only then will they* be 
successful. This is a very big task which we are undertaking and I 
hope that with your help we shall acl)ieve some measure of success 
in it. 


The Role of Trade Unions 

IT MUST BE over a year since I first expressed my desire to have a 
trank dialogue with the representatives of organised labour. I am 
glad that my colleague, Shri Khadilkar, has now arranged such a meet« 
ing, and that you have responded to our invitation. This is one of 
the most crucial meetings in recent years. We are at a significant stage 
in the evolution of our political and economic system. 

Trade union leaders owe allegiance to different political ideologies. 
Such diversity is expected in an <^n, democratic society. I do, 
however, hope that within the broad spectrum of organist political 
opinion ranged around this table, there is a basic unity of purpose and 
a determination to jointly explore avenues of co-operation in tackling 
our problems of poverty and social injustice. 

The Ministry of Labour and Emplc^ment has posed certain specific 
issues for your consideration. I sincerely hope tlmt at the end of our 
deliberations certain definite conclusions are reached. For this it is 
necessary to ^proach the problems facing us with the temper and 
spirit required for their solution. 

We have here leaders who speak for organised labour, who seek 
to reflect their hc^es and aspirations and to ventilate their grievances. 
It is, perhaps, understandable that a segment of society should equate 
its own sectional interests with those of the whole. During the last 
two or three years, I have been deeply anxious about the deterioration 
in industrial relations. Strikes, lock-outs and closures have become 
more frequent and less peaceful. One wonders whether those who 
speak for labour or for management always keep in yicw the larger 
picture of Indian poverty. 
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We have strong trade unions to struggle for the interests of labour; 
we have equally vocal and close-knit organisatioDS of management, 
keen and able to project their point of view; but who is to look after 
the interests of the vast numbers of the unorganised and the voiceless ? 
I am not speaking merely of consumeis, although their interests must 
also be reconciled with those of labour and management; but in a 
country with depress ingly low standards of consumption, the emphasis 
even on the interests of consumers becomes irrelevant beyond a pdnt 

When trade union leaders talk ot protecting the living standards 
of the working class, or when managements use sophisticated jargon 
about *incenttvcs*. they hardly seem to show any concern srith the 
question whether or not the economic philosophy which lies at the 
root of these demands has any relevance to the problems of tbe really 
poor. Please do not misunderstand me. It is le^timate for trade 
unions to champion the cause of their members, and it is not un¬ 
patriotic for workers to try to secure a larger share in tbe fruits of 
economic growth. Sioularly. the question of incentives for innovative 
enterprise cannot be completely brushed aside. But at the same time, 
it is worthwhile noting that the industrial relations are too s^ious and 
important to be left entirely to the employere and tbe employed. Tbe 
maintenance of industrial peace b an issue in wbich the poor and the 
unemployed, who stand outside the serried ranks of organised labour 
and industry, have a vital stake. Indeed it b an issue of national 
survival. 

When we talk of tbe larger soda! responsibilities ot labour, it b 
said that labour will give of its best only if economic and social policies 
are more radical and the fruits of economic growth are not monopolb- 
ed by the few. 1 believe in radicalbm but it must deliver the goods. 
I am against any kind of privilege, if it means reward or recognition 
unrelated to functional efficiency. World economic history and our 
own experience point to the fact that privileges, however defined, 
become entrench^ in a period of economic stagnation, rather than in 
a period of growth. 

The emphasis on a faster rate of growth does not, thmfore. represent 
any retreat from radicalism or egalitarian principles. On tbe contrary, 
a higher rate of growth b an essential prerequbite to welfare on an 
enduring basb. It does not matter to the privileged whetiier the growtii 
rate is 2 per cent or 6 per cent for, tiiey already have the means of a 
good life at thdr command. 

A higher rate of growth is vital for those who are currently 
unemployed or under-employed. A speedy and substantial increase in 
production b necessary to generate resources for expansion of onploy* 
meat. Ev^ since Ind^iendence. industrial expansion has acted as the 
pace-setter for our ecMomy. But in tbe last two years, it b the increase 
in agricultural production that has kept the economy momg forward. 
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The growth of agricultural production since 1967-68 has been 
satisfactory and has helped to maintain a moderate increase in per 
capita income, but industrial production has failed to reach its targets. 
In the first two years of the Fourth Plan it has been only around 6 per 
cent, instead of the expected 10 per cent. An increase in industrial 
output is essential to the structural transformation of our economy. * It 
is also vital for economic and pc^tical self-reliance. 

Not for a moment am I suggesting that ihe lower industrial production 
in the last few years is due solely or even substantially to industrial 
strikes. Siortages of raw materials, obsdete administrative procedures, 
mismanagement and misdeployment of resources have also hit production. 
But no observer of our scene will fail to concede that lack of industrial 
harmony has surely been an important contributory factor. I understand 
that the number of man-days lost as a result of strikes has risen neariy 
three times—from about 6.5 million or so in 1965 to about 19 million 
in 1970. It would be a sterile exercise to seek to appe^on the blame 
for this situation now. What we have to consider is whether we can 
reduce this wastage within the framework of our present social and 
political order; or must we wait for the fulfilment of the ideal social order 
which each pditical party may have in view. 

Let us be frank enou^ to recognise that this increase in the intensity 
and duration of stoppages of work has prevented our economy from 
realising its full potential. Whichever party to the dispute may have 
emerged vkftorious from these confrontations, so far as the nation is 
concerned the strikes have inflicted unmitigated loss. We need industrial 
harmony not for the benefit of the classes who control the means ot 
production, not for the further advancement of the affluent sections of 
the society, but f<M' the sake of the poorer masses, who suffer an erosion 
of their low standards of living as a result of these interruptions in 
production. The unemployed whose only hope lies in a hi^er rate of 
capital formation and investment, whether in the public or in the private 
sector, suffer most in the process. 

We are all here today to find a solution to this grave industrial 
problem, and to consider bow to mitigate, if not to end the present stage 
of anarchy in labour-management relations. 

The Ministiy of Labour has made several suggestions to promote 
industrial hannony such as ending the multipUcity of trade unions, the 
recognition of ^ single bargaining agent and so on. These lead to other 
related issues such as how to promote internal leadership within the 
TVade Union Movement and what agendas should be set up to consider 
and resolve disputes as they arise. Sbri Khadilkar tells me that diese 
points were set out more as a basis for dUcustion and to hdp in your 
deliberations. I do not wish to go into these issues in detail; nor to 
prejudge ot prejudice the discussions. But may I suggest that you 
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evaluate these pomts and any others with one criterion—whether they 
will accentuate or abate industrial disputes. 

Trade Union leaders have always been in the vanguard of progressive 
forces in our public life. Whatever their other differences, they have 
stood for the ui^ift of the poorer sections of the society and fc^ the 
subordination of personal interests to larger ones. They would be untrue 
to this tradition if they do not focus their attention on the problem of 
augmenting production at this critical juncture, when apart from our 
other problems, three million victims of the reign of terror unleashed 
across our borders have sought refuge an our land. 

Hie shortfalls in production have also affected Government revenues 
and reduced potential levels of investment. The increase in unemploy** 
ment in the last few ;years, particularly among technical personnel and 
skilled workers, is directly traceable to lower investment. When you 
consider ways and means of improving industrial relations as a whole, 
please do give special thought to the evolution of a healthy and fruitful 
partnership between management and labour in public undertakings in 
which the nation has such a large stake. 

The working class and their leaders have been among the foremost 
in urging the expansion of the public sector and the nationalisation of 
key sectors of the economy. The Government and the puUic are, 
therefore, entitled to expect of w<^kers in public entci prises greater 
devotion and dedication to work than has been so far evident. I must 
admit that there is scope for the improvement of communication between 
management and workers in public enterprises. I do not think that it 
is enough to give workers representation merely on the boards of 
management. We need to involve them more intimately in the problems 
of the enterprises at various levels. 

Wc constantly hear of the need to check the concentration of econo* 
mic power in the hands of a few in the private sector. I believe that by far 
the most effective means of checking these trends is to enlarge the rede 
of the public 8ect<K and to upgrade its efRciency. The fcvmidable 
managerial problems of the public sector need immediate attention. But 
the acceptance of a greater measure of discipline and dedication on the 
part of labour in public enterprises is also an essential element in our 
strategy to make ^ public sector the pace-setter in our econmny. 

It is hardly nece^ary to remind you that labour is a major 
participant in the productive process, and the quality and intensity 
of its efforts are critical in increasing the rate of gremrth of produc¬ 
tion and therefore of investment in the economy. The demands for 
higher wages and other benefits by organised labour are understand¬ 
able. But these have to be pursued within a policy framework 
which pays due regard to the general state of the economy and the 
interests the unemployed. In a country like ours, where there 
are mUlions of unemployed and underemployed, what is needed 
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is a fair distribution of opportunities for gainful employment. In this 
sense, the employed, particularly in the organised sector, who enjoy a 
measure of special security, should recognise that in our country, to be 
employed is in itself a privilege. Htncc they should not merdy seek 
unilateral gains for themselves but should also have some compassion 
for those who are willing to work lyet are unable to do so because*of 
the comparatively low rate of capital formation. 

I am sure that trade unions will interpret their responsibilities in this 
wider sense and work to secure for the employed as virell as the prospec¬ 
tive labour an increasing equitable share of progressively rising national 
product. Our country has gone through a very difficult period but there 
is every indication that we are poised for rapid advance. Hence it is 
specially disturbing that we should be quarrelling amongst ourselves 
instead of being partners in the common endeavour to take the country 
f<^ard and give a better life to our people. I have great pleasure in 
inaugurating this conference. 


1 WARMLY WELCOME my owo couDtiymen and all those who have 
come from countries far and near. The sdidarity of trade unionism 
and the upsurge of Asian consciousness have brought you togetlicr. 

As Shri Mirajkar has remarked, great changes are taking place in the 
world and more specially in Asia. The war in Europe ended in 194S, 
but in these 27 years, hardly a week has passed without fighting in some 
part of the Asian continent. Much, if not all, of this fighting, has 
initially been due to the reluctance of imperialism to abandon its hold 
and latdy to the resort to new forms of intervention. 

Vietnam is a classic example of the old colonialism yielding place 
to new intervention. But the courageous resistance of the g^ant 
Vietnamese is a historic object lesson for us all. The urge for freedom 
and the rise of nationalism gives strength and coherence to any people. 
A small nation has been able to withstand the worid^s mightiest power. 
Could there be a more glorious example of the immortality of the human 
spirit ? I have no doubt that the people of Vietnam will triumph in the 
not-so-distant future. The peoples of the worid, not least in the United 
States itself, sympathise with them and send them their greetings. 

Their heroic sacrifices will not be in vain if they succeed in convinting 
the big powers that intervention does not pay and that policies of deluding 
Asians to fight amongst themselves will not be tolerated. 

Peace and staUlity can be achieved not by gi^g a new face to the 
old discredited doctrines of balance of power, but when all nations, 
whether trig or small, acknowledge one another's ri^t to exist on a basis 
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of equality, and all pursue a p^y of noa-interference. Can anyone 
doubt that the s{^it-up of Pakistan was caused by the policy of hegemony 
which attempts to prop up nations in c^der to serve big power interests ? 
This policy gives a false sense of security to unrepresentative Govern- 
ments, lulling them into the complacent b^ef that national strength can 
be built Oft outside military equipment, bypassing their own people. The 
so-called friends of Pakistan who proved to be the undoing of Paldstan 
have, uofcHluoately, learnt nothing from the disaster but persist in 
encouraging postures of confrontaticm. They coQtinue to base their 
decisions on entirely erroneous assessments. Those who arc responsible 
for the most prolonged and pointless conflict of modem times, for the 
killing of countless innocent civilians, not excluding women and children, 
today presume to lecture us cm the maintenance of peace. 

Shri Mira|kar has referred to Bangladesh. The victory of Bangla¬ 
desh has thrilled all freedom and justice-loving peoples. But what a 
price they have paid. Rarely has human history seen such concentrated 
cruelty in so short a Hmg and space. The very brutality led to the 
exemplary unity of the people of Bangladesh, and fanned the flame of 
freedom. The victory of the people of Bangladesh is the victory of 
the principles of freedom, and defeat for the doctrine of spheres of 
influence. 

Asian countries follow diffeitot systems of Government and 
ideologies. Yet one sentiment is common to the majority of the people 
of Asia. And that is revulsion against an outside presence. We do not 
want any foreign presence. We know that the presence of one power 
attracts the presence of others and leads to competition in pressure. 

Foreign presence or pressure can be counteracted only <xie*8 own 
inner strength, which in turn must be based on a firm commitment to the 
objective of self-reliance and on social systems which genuinely en¬ 
deavour to remove injustice and disparity. A discontented people 
cannot be strong. A pcofAo who look outside for help cannot be strong. 
The pursuit of economic self^liance and social advance also acts as a 
deterrent to new forms of economic and political colonialism. 

Industrial workers are amongst the most pditically conscious sections 
of the population. In most countries the trade union movement and 
the nationalist movement have progressed hand in band. It was no 
coincidence that Jawaharlal Nehru was President of the Trade Union 
Congress and of the Indian National Congress in the same year. 

Trade union movements in developing countries must realise that 
the fight for freedom is a continuing one. They should think of their 
political duty to the country as a whole and not merely in terms of 
economic gain to themselves. 

During the days of colonial rule when the trade union movement was 
making a modest beginning in Asian countries, it was undentandable 
that it should look largely to the West for guidance. But after two 
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decades of independeoce, the forces of neo-cotooialism and economic 
imperialism are still at work and have perpetuated an unnatural sltuaUoa 
in which Asian countries have perhaps more intimate economic and 
cultural contacts with Western countries than with their own neighbours. 
This sorry state of affairs has to be redressed. 

Opportunities for fruitful exchanges in various spheres anyrngst 
countries of this region should be consciously explored. So far as India 
is concerned, wc should like to work with other countries on a basis of 
equally, friendship and co-<^ration. 

In the affluent countries social conscience has been blunted by the 
emphasis on acquisition. Our working classes can ill-afford to consider 
themselves distinct and separate from the rest of society. Trade unions 
must lead, educate and serve the progressive elements of the nation. 

We in Asia are mostly agricultural societies. Compared to the 
majority of our people, agricultural labourers or small farmers, who live 
on the land, our industrial working class is in an advantageous position. 
Should trade unions not make q special effort to identify themselves with 
the aspirations of the poorer sections and to fight f^ the rights of all 
who are exploited 7 

The countrio of our region are in various stages of development. We 
are in a desperate hurry to build our economies and to assure a decent 
standard of living to our people. In my own country, about 40 per cent 
of the population docs not have its minimum requirements of food, 
clothing, shelter and medical aid. The problem which confronts us is 
how to raise these fellow citizens above the poverty line. We are 
convinced that a better life for them can be assured throu^ a fast rate 
of sustained growth with simultaneous emphasis on developmental pro* 
grammes designed specially to meet their needs. We are equally 
determined that development should not be debased by any form of 
exploitatitm. 

I find that you will discuss industrialisation, working class struggles 
and the inter-related problems of wages, prices and employment. These 
themes are important for better working and living conditions for 
industrial labour; for industrial peace and for increased productivity, 
and hence for national advance. However, at each step we must re¬ 
examine our goals—^what sort of progress do we desire, what future world 
do we envisage and what is the quality of man we seek ? 

The Industrial Revolution has cmnpleted nearly two hundred years. 
We are witness to the c<mvenience and comfort it has broo^t. We are 
also aware of the cost—the havoc it has played with all life, plant and 
animal, not excluding the human being. Is contemporary man, 
especially the iadustrial worker who is so conscious ot his ri^ts and so 
alive to his interests, wOUng to make do srith a system whteh dq>tetea 
nature and diminishes man ? 
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I hope that your deliberations will be concerned not only with your 
own problems but with larger questions. 

I have pleasure in inaugurating the Asian Tirade Union Seminar 
and wish it success. 


1 AM GLAD to inaugurate the Silver Jubilee celebrations of the Indian 
National Trade Union Congress. An active and vig^ous trade union 
movement is an essential ingredient of a democratic society. Democracy 
i$ a fine balancing of the ri^ts of the individual and his responsibilities 
to society. Freedom of association is enshrined as a fundamental right 
in our <^nstitution. Trade unionism is an instrument to make this 
right meaningful to the large mass of our industrial workers. Trade 
unions have played a signal role in every country in the battle to obtain 
democratic rights. 

Even during our struggle for freedom, we had determined that 
independent India would adc^t a radical economic programme, which 
would give priority to the improvement of the condition of those who 
toiled in field and factory. Our leaders were conscious that the common 
man could reap the fruits of liberty only if freedom became an instrument 
to build a more humane social and economic order. Thus it was natural 
that many who were in the vanguard of the freedom struggle should also 
have taken the initiative in organising the trade union movement. 

The silver jubilee of the I.N.T.U.C. is a reminder of the contribution 
of industrial workers to our freedom struggle and to the task of 
consolidating our freedom and our democratic system. During the last 
twenty«five years, the I.N.T.U.C. has projected the needs and aspirations 
of the worldng classes. During this period, the industrial base of the 
country has been vastly strengthened and diversified as a result of the 
investments made in the public and private sectm. Many sophisticated 
industries have been successfully organised and the country has moved 
closer to its goal of economic self*reUance. 

While industrialisation has brou^t new ^portunities for workers, 
it has also brou^t new problems. In this situation, trade unions helped 
by State policies, have ensured that workers are not subject to the form 
of exploitation which had been witnessed in the early stage of industrial¬ 
isation in many developed countries. In a society riven by differences 
based on religion, caste, language etc., trade unions have been a unifying 
force, rallying the working classes together on the commem basis of 
economic interests. 

A silver jubilee should be an occaskm to assess past achievement and 
to chart new paths and decide on new initiatives. I should like the 

FrM tr4tt«Utioa ot tb* fawi^nl iSdiWi In Htadl (to 80m JuMm cttobnUoiii of 
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I.N.T.U.C. and ocher trade unioo organisations to address theiDselves 
to the problems which lie ahead rather than get bogged in past 
controversies. 

Our greatest problem in the foreseeable future is the abolition of 
poverty. No progressive element in our public life can ignore the 
implications of this national commitment, or refrain from assisting iQ its 
fulfilment. Should not the representatives of the I.N.T.U.C. who are 
assembled here consider their own part in this assault on poverty? 

Poverty can be abolished if special attention to the weakest sections 
is built into a strategy of sustained development. Rapid economic 
growth is governed by several factors, especially an accelerated invest¬ 
ment programme. This can materialise only when production is 
increased and consumption kept under restraint, thus generating surplus 
for investment. Obviously, the more affluent sections of society must 
bear the main brunt of the sacrifices involved in the process of enlarging 
invcstiblc surplus in the economy. Those who are on the poverty line 
cannot be asked to forgo essentials. On the contrary, larger resources 
Will have to fiow towards providing them essentials such as food, cheap 
clothing, low-cost housing, free education and medical relief. Resources 
will have to be diverted from the production of luxury and semi-luxury 
articles which cater primarily to the needs of the rich and the middle 
classes. In other words, a selective approach based on a broad division 
between the poor and the not-so-poor is necessary in settling their claims 
on national resources. 

While the standard of living of industrial workers in organises 
industry and services may still be low in absolute terms, and certainly 
in comparison with the affluent countries, it cannot be denied that they 
arc better off in relation to that vast section which lives below the 
poverty line and whose needs should constitute the first charge on our 
national resources. Not for a moment am I suggesting that organised 
labour should not legitimately look to further improvement in its standard 
of living. Much less am 1 implying that it should accept any erosion 
of its standards of consumption. Any such suggestion could be neither 
fair nor realistic. But collective bargaining and threats of stoppage have 
sometimes been used by many categories of higher-paid workers who 
may have grievances but not hardship. Workers and their leaders owe 
some obligations to poorer sections of our socie^. In pursuing the 
advancement of their own interests they should not resort to measures 
which hurt other under-privileged sections of society and would, 
therefore, lead to social tension. 

In spite of the progress that trade unions have made in terms of 
membenhip and organisational strength, the base of our trade union 
movement is still narrow. Employment in the organised sector, public 
as well as private, is only a little over 17 million and membership of 
trade unions is smaller still. Trade unions can gather greater strength 
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and become a far more potent force in our national life when they also 
speak for a larger constituency. Trade unions should keep in mind the 
need to bring increasingly larger sections of the population within the 
sphere of gainful economic activity. Hiey should be the guardians not 
only of the interests of the employed, but of the much larger number 
who are yet to secure productive employment. 

The interruption of production in essential industries a&ects the 
poorer sections of society far more than employers and their class. It 
also adversely aSccts the growth of national revenues and thereby 
undermines Government's ability to push through developmental 
programmes. It accentuates our dependence on external sources for 
vital needs. These are the larger imperatives of our present economic 
situation which leaders of trade unions should keep in mind in pressing 
the demands of workers. 

During the last twelve months, trade unions themselves have shown 
increasing awareness of these obligations. I am glad to find that there 
has been some improvement in the general state of industrial relations 
since I met the leaders of the central trade union organisations last May. 
1 understand that m 1971 the number of man-days lost, as provisionally 
estimated, is 13.65 million as against 20.56 million man-days lost in 
1970-71. Improvement was specially noticeable in the last quarter of 
1971 when the country was with aggression. The working classes 
displayed an exemplary sense of patriotism and devotion to duty and 
kept the wheels of production moving without interruption. 

It was in the light of this experience, that the suggestion was made 
to trade union leaders, whether we could not generate a similar spirit 
of understanding of national needs among workers and enlist their 
CD-operation in the far more important war on poverty ? Industrial 
workers have been in the forefront of many progressive movements. 
They have led the fight for egalitarianism. By and large they have stood 
for secularism. Trade unions have also constantly stressed the need 
to make our economy self-reliant and to free it from external pressures 
and influences. They should, therefore, ensure that their own demands 
and policies assist, and not impede, the present two-pronged drive 
towards greater self-reliance and the mitigation of mass poverty. 

Why should there be a competition between unions as to who get 
more for the workers ? There ^ouid be no exjirioitatjon of workers for 
political purposes. These are not competitive games. We are dealing 
with a responsible section of our population—a section whose importance 
and responsibility are proportionately far greater than its numerical 
strength. I cannot believe that industrial workers will not put the 
national good before all else, if they are taken into confidence and the 
situation explained to them. 

Industrial peace is vital for national survival. We just cannot afford 
loss of production, whether it is due to strikes, go-slow methods, lock-outs 
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or closures or managerial incompetence. But good industrial relations 
do not merely mean the absence of strikes and lock-outs, any more than 
good health means the mere absence of illness. We should secure the 
voluntary and wht^-hearted commitment of labour and management to 
our national objectives in the performance of their daily tasks. The 
nation needs, especially at this point of time, hi^er standards ol 
performance in all critical industries, the fuller utilisation of productive 
equipment, higher productivity and the elimination of inefficiency* 

Industrial societies are becoming increasingly complex, hence 
disputes regarding wages and other conditions of service are ine^table. 
I hope it is possible to evolve an effective system to resolve these disputes 
in a manner which does not hamper production nor hurts the overall 
interest of the nation. It is only when we have strong and united trade 
unions enjoying the overwhelming support of labour that we can arrive 
at peaceful settlement of disputes on an enduring basis. In the last 12 
months, the Ministry of Labour and trade union leaders have been 
working hard to evolve a common approach to issues such as the 
recognition of unions for purposes of coU^tive bargaining. 1 commend 
the spirit in which leaders of central trade union organisations have 
approached this delicate task. I hope that the I.N.T.U.C. and other 
central trade union organisations will work together to resolve the points 
still in dispute and will contribute to the evolution of healthy industrial 
relations in our country. 

There also seems to be some misunderstanding about the role of the 
State in settling industrial disputes. The ideal arrangement would be 
for all disputes to be settled between management and labour through 
mutual discussions and negotiations. But may I reiterate the statement 
I made at my meeting with trade union leaders last year, that industrial 
relations are far too serious a matter to be left exclusively to employers 
and labour ? The community has a vita! stake in problems afiecting 
relations between management and labour, and can le^timately seek a 
voice in the solution of these problems through peaceful means. 
Organised labour rightly looks on the strike as the most powerful weapon 
in its armoury to be judiciously deployed in its stru^e for a hi^er 
standard of living. But in a planned economy which seeks to promote 
economic growth, with progressively more equitable distribution of the 
gains of development, the ri^ts of management as well as labour, like 
other ri^ts available to citizens, must be subject to some regulations or 
restraint in the national interest. 1 hope that trade union leaders will 
display realism as well as statesmanship in appreciating the stake which 
the State has in the maintenance of industrial peace. 

The I.N.T.U.C. is celebrating its silver jubilee at a crucial stage in 
the evolution of independent India. Tlie events of the last few months 
have ^ven the nation, amidst all the stresses and strains, a neW^sense 
of confidence. It should be the duty of us all to respond to this national 
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mood and move forward significandy in taclflmg the problems of low 
production, unemfrioyinent and mass poverty. T hope that the 
I.N.T.U.C. wiU play its own distinctive role in this task. 


The Civil Services 

You ALL KNOW that in the last four or five years there has been a 
general quickening of political consciousness. It has been obvious in 
India. But this consciousness of the people is a phenomenon which is 
visible, I think, in every country of the world. At some places it takes 
the form of protesb, movements and in other places different forms, 
but it is reaSy different aspects of the same thing, that is, through 
education, throu^ growth, people wanting to have greater participation 
in what is happening. 

In India because of our own problems, our own economic backward* 
ness, naturally the people are not satisfied vrith the existing state of 
affairs. They want a much faster rate of growth. They want more 
equitable distribution of the fruits of our national endeavour. They 
want greater social justice and greater equality. They expect a great 
deal from political parties. They want from them service; they want 
changes in the legal system and. I think, it is this general ferment which 
is at the root of the demand for administrative reform. To achieve 
these objectives the administration must be imbued by a sense of this 
need for change and development—the technical competence, the 
necessafiy knowled^ and also the necessary attitude of mind. 

Nothing in the worid is ever static, and we are at a time when things 
are moving much faster than ever before. So, whatever plan or pro¬ 
gramme we take we have always to be looking into the future, that is, 
even in the training which is given. We should not only think of the 
particular situation which exists today but simultaneously should be 
looking into the future to see how that situation can be improved as you 
go along step by step, year after year. I find this is what it lacks. It 
is so obvious in the educational system not only of this country but of 
other countries that everybody is being pr^>ared for status quo for a 
society as it is, for conditions as theiy are, rather than what sort of society 
we want to have—what is the ideal society. I think any training 
institute must deal with both these points of view simultaneously. 

Here in India—and perhaps everywhere—the Government’s activities 
have increased in range, in volume, in CMij^xity in the course of our 
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planned economic development. The number of public employees has 
also increased and amongst those who invoke the so-called Parkinson^s 
Law arc many whose aim is not efficiency but reluctance to accept the 
need for the Government to undertake new responsibilities. The 
Government's functions have increased as people's assertiveness and 
requirements have increased. Our country has rightly refased to adojri 
a negative attitude towards the functions of the Government and the role 
of civil servants. If Government has to do more for the people its 
employees must play a more dynamic and m<^e creative role, as the 
instruments of Government policies and programmes. 

To be able to discharge its new responsibilities the civil service must 
change itself. Some transformation has already occurred but much 
more is required in the years to come. 

t)cvelopmcnt. even more than maintenance of continuity and order, 
has become the business of the administrative apparatus. The imple¬ 
mentation of Plan programmes requires a greater say for the expert and 
the technician and reexamination of old axioms so that the desire to 
enforce obedience to rules docs not hold up work. At the same time, 
the general administrator himself has to acquire a greater understanding 
of economic and technological forces. 

Tn all countries today (here is a kind of battle between the expert 
and the generalist. Our aim should be to ensure that the country gets 
the best from both. Sometimes 1 find that our experts are not expert 
enough. Nor arc they immune from the common human frailty of 
in-fighting or a sense of hierarchy. Expert and generalist are both 
products of the same social milieu, and both must strive to equip 
themselves for future (asks in a world where inter-disciplinary apfM^oach 
is becoming the key to advance. 

It is against this perspective that wc should keep under constant 
review our policies regarding recruitment and training of civil servants 
of different categories and the procedures for appraisal of their perfor¬ 
mance. No Government can possibly be run without rules and 
regulations. But these rules and regulations cannot be static. They 
mast fit into the dynamics of a changing situation. We cannot consider 
satisfactory a state of affairs in which it is easier to amend a Constitutional 
provision than some 80 <alled '^fundamental rule" or “civil service 
regulations'*. 

T am not here to spell out the required changes in rules and 
regulations; it is for experts in administration like you to think about 
these things and to find a way out. I would only like to stress that the 
procedures and practices should encourage initiative, foster innovation, 
match responsibilities and powers, and create a sense of participation 
at all levels. Wc call ourselves a participatory democracy; our 
administrative system should reflect the spirit of involvement. The 
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question of rank should give place to sense of partnership and working 
together. 

The vast majority of Government servants—whether they are clerks 
or engineers or tax officers or general administrators—have a care^ 
extending over nearly three decades. During this long period every 
civil servant will necessarily witness striking changes in the society 
around him. When the young ci^ servant of today—^whether he is in 
a tcchmcal or a non-technical post*—^ises to the top, he will see a world 
which will be vastly different from the one in which he had joined 
service. Obviously he should strive for a continual upgradation of his 
skills. 

I, therefore, attach great importance to the programmes of 
training—initial training as well as in-service training to all categories 
of civil servants. Apart from formal training, I would consider it 
even more important for a civil servant to develop an enquiring mind 
receptive to new ideas, and a restless spirit which keeps urging him 
constantly to find ways of doing tho assigned tasks better and more 
efficiently. These are the positive qualities which the country expects 
from the civil servants of tomonow. Negatively, they should try 
and keep away from cynicism and the line of least resistance. We 
should place on a rational basis our procedures for the identification 
of talent, nurturing of talent and of rewarding such talent. Nothing 
can be more frustrating than talent unrewarded. A society cannot 
progress if only seniority or rank counts. Public administration must 
get out of the shadow of feudalism. 

One important administrative problem of today—and the subject 
of many of your studies—is dclegaiion. But we can interpret this 
narrowly to mean that an agency or executive should be in a position 
to make day-to-day decisions without the Secretariat in Delhi (or in 
the State capital) breathing down his neck. Often the heads of 
institutions to whom power is delegated do not share it with their 
colleagues, and do not develop the spirit and mechanism of team 
work. The aggrieved go back to the same old central authority for 
redress. This is an area in which there is great need of new prac¬ 
tices and conventions. 

Another problem is that of attitudes. Our civil service is largely 
drawn from the urban areas and is urban-oriented. while the majority 
of our people live in rural areas. With the broadening of the base 
of our educational system and the wider dispersal of facilities for 
higher education, we should expect the class composition of our 
services to change. But this will take time. In the meantime the 
problem of how to impart to the civil servant—whether he is an 
ad minis trator like a collector or a doctor or an irrigation engineer—a 
sense of identification with the problems of the poor oi the rural areas 
remains. How are we to ensure that they have intuitive sympathy 
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with the people and have a livelier appreciatioD of their problems 
and difficulties ? The mculcation of proper attitudes should perhaps 
begin to our educational institutions. But the process must be carried 
through and completed in the course of the civil servant’s career 
under the Government. 

Our civil servants had to undergo a major process of adjustm^t 
at the time of transfer of power in 1947. Because of the need for 
continuity we did not then make structural changes m the system 
which was necessary. By and large the process of adjustment was 
smoothly completed. As Government’s policies are becoming increas¬ 
ingly egalitarian a similar process of adjustment is now called for. 
There is urgent need for radical atUtudinal changes—particularly at 
the points at which the administration comes in contact with the 
people. For example, the block development office, the taluka office, 
the police station, the post office, the railway ticket booth and so on. 
Greater courtesy, speed and consideration in dealing with the people, 
is called for. 

The co-operation of civil servants and their associations should 
be enlisted to bringing about a visible improvement in the manner 
in which these public offices at the grass-root level function. Higher 
ranks of civil servants have a special responsibility in providing 
effective leadership to bring about such improvement. 

In the process of expansion of our social welfare and social 
security schemes, wc arc setting up new agencies and institutions. It 
is particularly necessary that these agencies and institutions, for 
example, (he Employees’ State Insurance hospitals and dispensaries, 
and c^ces which give scholarships and aid to Scheduled Castes and 
Scheduled Tribes, should have men imbued with genuine compassion 
and concern. But the complaint at present is that the smallest 
Government functionary acts with condescension and callousness 
towards the villager, while he himself resents the same attitude on 
the part of higher officers. 

Much of what I have said aj^Iies even more to our pubhc sector 
undertakings. There we need a greater sense of commitment to 
social objectives, greater scope for the technical element, greater 
delegation of authority down the line, greater involvement and the 
development of a corporate spirit. In short, a new culture. The 
public enterprises must primary fulfil their economic role. By 
efficient functioning they should add to the nation’s economic strength 
and also to budgetary resources. They should help to foster a new 
ethic in administration. 

Democracy has struck root in our country. Whatever theories ct 
administration we may evolve, or whatever system we may fasluon, 
these should be acceptable to the people and promote their interests. 
Our democratic system has enabM an increaringly large number of 
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people to acquire direct experieoce of administratioii through elective 
offices as members of pancbyats or panchayat sanutis, zUa parlshads, 
state legislative assemblies or Parliament. We thus have people in 
different walks of life who have had occasion to observe our adminis¬ 
trative system from positions of vantage* and have some ideas on how 
the machinery functions and how it could be reshaped. I hope the 
Institute has devised or will devise anangemeots by which there 
could be mutually beneficial interaction between experts and holders 
of elective offices. 

I am very glad to hear from Shri Asoka Mehta about your propos¬ 
ed work in the regional languages* because it is obvious that wc can 
deal with the people only through their languages and we can under¬ 
stand them much better if we know those languages. So we have to 
develop the regional languages and we have also to promote the 
knowt^ge of Hindi which, as you know, I always call the national 
link language. It is not because we want to force the language on 
anybody, but merely from the very practical point of view of getting 
to know one another, of communicatJRg with one another, it is 
absolutely essential to have one language which aU the persons in this 
country can understand and speak. Of course, for those who are in 
administration, it is even more necessary than the ordinary person. 

We have very many problems in this country, because we are 
backward, because we are big, because we arc newly free. But 
actually even the smallest country thinks that they have an equal 
number of problems. So problems are not merely because of bigness. 

1 think there are problems wherever there is man. and if wc can leam 
not just to deal with the problems but to deal with the man behind 
the problem, or concerned with the problem, I think we can find 
more durable solution. In the modern world, I find that more and 
more we think of people not as individuals with problems or difficulties 
or joys and sorrows but as statistics—either one is a Harijan, or one 
is some other caste, or one is educated unemployed. Everybody is 
in some category very neatly labelled and so we forget that behind 
these labels each person is an entirely different person. Of coune, 
no administrator can deal with each individual but at least if he 
thinks of these groups as composed of individuals, it makes a 
difference to attitude, if he looks at each person not as a person who 
has come with the problem but as a person with whose help we can 
solve the problem, I think we already are one step towards finding a 
proper solution. 

Shri Asoka Mehta has said very kind words about me as leader 
and so on. But perhaps you know that I have quite strong ^ews 
in the matter. The whole point of democracy is tlut we should not 
work in a concept ot leader-and-led but we should evolve a concept 
of partnership. We are here all involved to try and create a better 
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Standard of living without damaging or diminishing the spirit of the 
people, because we find in many places where the standard of living 
has gone up, it has not really always made them better people or 
happier people. So we have this tremendous task and we can only 
do it in a spirit of co-operation and partnership, and I think this spirit 
is perhaps the most important thing that all of us, whether we are in 
the administration or not, have to learn—how to work together for 
the common good of all. I sincerely hope that this Institute will work 
towards this end and I am sure all those who come out of here will help 
us to take our country forward and to bring it to the light about which 
our leaders have taught and dreamt. 


A Self-reliant Economy 

In devising appropriate policies for the economy, we must consider 
three sets of factors : (a) the need to quicken the pace of self-reliance; 
(b) the need to achieve the socio-economic aims of the Government 
already announced; and finally (c) the need to provide assistance to 
Bangladesh. 

Our plans cannot be based on the assumption that external aid is 
a permanent feature of our lives. External assistance has been to work 
as an instrument in the hands of foreign Governments to be used at 
critical times to the disadvantage of the recipient country. Excessive 
dependence on foreign aid also develops an attitude of complacency 
towards inefficiencies in our economic system. In the Fourth Plan, 
wc had already decided to adjust the economy to lower levels of external 
aid. It has become necessary to carry out further adjustment to still 
lower levels of foreign aid. 

It has been sometimes assumed that foreign assistance is absolutely 
necessary to cover what is described as the trade gap. Actually it is 
mainly a saving gap. We should call less and less upon foreigners to 
add to the savings which we should generate oiirselves. Wc did need 
external assistance in the past and we have put it to some eSective use. 
The situation has now changed. External assistance is decreasing. At 
the moment the net foreign aid constitutes less than I per cent (0.8 per 
cent) of our national income. Indications are that this fraction will 
further go down. 

I am not suggesting that we deny ourselves all forms of external 
assistance. In some critical sectors and for specific purposes, we«would 
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welcome external assistance but it cannot continue to weigh substantially 
with our overall economic strategy. We have now a diversified econcHny 
which is in a good position to generate the necessary physical resources 
to become self •reliant. We have witnessed significant improvements in 
agriculture. 

Unfortunately, we are not taking full advantage of the productive 
assets which have already been created. There is undcr*utilised capacity 
in steel, fertilisen, machine tools, railway wagons, coal and some other 
important industries. In certhin other important cases capacity can 
be expanded with the import of small quantities of investment goods. 
We shall, therefore, have to adopt ail measures that will result in 
immediate activation of existing under-utilised capacity. This capacity 
has to be activated throughout the economy. 

However, the full utilisation of capacity will have to be matched 
with greater efforts at resource mobilisation. The urgency of the 
resource problem has been well recognised. Basically, the problem 
has arisen from the difficulties of the Government to collect more 
resources from sectors of the economy where bulk of the additional 
income has arisen. It has also been due, in part, to lagging growth of 
industrial production. Since our socio-economic objectives place a great 
deal of emphasis on public investment expenditure, it is necessary to 
effect economy of non-essential Government expenditure which will 
lead to more public|savings. 

It is also very disturbing to find that the contribution of public 
enterprises has been much smaller than anticipated. In view of the 
size of the public sector, every effort has to be made to make enterprises 
major resource generators. I hope that the committee that has been 
set up for the purpose will soon come up with effective remedial actions. 

Coming to our socio-economic objectives, we have already recognised 
the need for greater expansion of employment. No doubt, the activation 
of capacity in the economy will lead to more employment in certain 
organised sectors but it should/be our policy to introduce a set of 
measures as soon as possible with respect to agriculture, construction, 
etc. where the bulk of labour force is concentrated. The growth of 
employment has been very uneven as between regions. Our employment 
policy should help to mitigate emerging regional imbalances. It is, 
therefore, necessary to devote attention to regions where growth has 
been particularly slow. 

It should be our policy to utilise available human resources to the 
utmost. Our strategy for human resource development should be 
designed to change the quality of life and also to accelerate the pace of 
development. Wej must ensure that the less privileged sections of the 
community get a much better deal. With that in mind, our emphasis 
in educational programmes should shift to primary education, adult 
literacy, vocatkmalisatloo of secondary education and other quality 
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improvement programmes which would have considerable impact on 
large masses of people. Similarly, expenditure on health services has 
to shift in favour of preventive medicioe. At the mcnnent, rural areas 
have very little access to health facilities. The training of doctors and 
para*medical personnel should be oriented to rural conditions. Only an 
integrated approach to health, education and nutrition can| really l«ad 
to the success of the family planning programme. 

We are committed to assist Bangladesh Government in rehabilitat¬ 
ing their economy. At this point of tiihe, we have only very sketchy 
information about the size of assistance required, but work on it has 
already started. Whatever may be the exact quantum of assistance we 
must not be alarmed by the burden that will be imposed on our economy. 
Luckily the damage inflicted on the productive assets of Bangladesh 
has not been as great as was feared. There is also complementarity 
between our economy and theirs. For example, we can export | to 
Bangladesh coal where production can be easily increased. Again, the 
opening of inland waterways for traffic from the rest of the country to 
i^sam will have a salutary effect on the economy of Bastem and North¬ 
eastern regions. This will help us in reducing our cost of transport 
and help Bangladesh in earning Indian rupees. The export of 
vegetables, fish, newsprint and raw jute will also have an establishing 
effect on the prices of these commodities in the neighbouring areas. 

I have no doubt that the Planning Commission is aware of all these 
problems and are devoting their attentiem to their solution. I am 
mentioning these points to indicate that only through devising and 
implementing a set of bold and yet realistic programmes can the country 
move faster in the direction of socialism, economic independence and 
improvement in the conditions of living. 


Evolving a Joint Sector 

Wb MEET AGAIN to Compare notes and to exchange thoughts on the 
state of economy, which is naturally a matter of vital concern to us in 
Government and to you the leaders of trade and industry. Some 
arguments at such meetings tend to be familiar. But every time there 
is something new to disprove the feeling that the more things change, 
the more they are the same. 

Your address for one thing had many new ideas. It was a forward- 
looking address and I think that this year we start on a more cheerful 
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note of co-operation and what I hope is a sounder basis for a fruitful 
dialogue on the direction in which our economy should move. Your 
statement that the members of your Federation are in accord with the 
''socio-economic objectives to which Government policies are directed*’ 
is very welcome. Also your recognition of the wider responsibilities 
of business which transcend the earning of prdit to which [ have often 
drawn attention. 

Public financial institutions, have consistently helped the expansion 
programme of industrial uniu. Now when we are poised for rapid 
economic growth and there is political stability in all parts of the country, 
it is the responsibility of the industrial groups to move forward with 
renewed zeal and enterprise. The budget represents a considerable 
effort to raise the level of the public investment. This should help 
industrial revival over a wide field. 

One of the most controversial subjects is that of what are now 
commonly known as monopoly houses. There is a certain advantage 
in size. Economics of scale can be reaped with advantage. On the 
other hand, size can also lead to exploitation. The Government attempt 
is to ensure benefit from economies of scale without the evil consequences 
which flow from the excessive concentration of the means of production 
and distribution in limited hands. One of the objectives of Government 
policy, therefore, has been and will continue to be the promotion of 
small-scale and medium-scalc industries In areas of production where 
technology does not conflict with scales. 

For large industrial houses, the main scope for expansion exists in 
the 'core* and ‘heavy investment* sectors where their contribution can be 
commensurate with their expertise and experience. However, even large 
houses cannot develop these sectors without substantia] assistance from 
the public financial institutions. This is why we emphasize the import¬ 
ance of evolving a joint sector wnerc the managerial ability of the private 
sector could be harnessed with support from financial institutions. 
Because of their sizeable equity holding, public financial institutions 
could ensure that larger social and economic objectives are not sacrificed 
in a relentless and often short-sighted and even surreptitious pursuit of 
private profit. 1 hope you wiU participate in evolving a vigorous joint 
sector. 

A dynamic industrial society needs large organisation which cannot 
all be built in the public sector alone. But a democratic or open society 
also requires an open corporate structure—open to those who save in 
small amounts and invest in shares, open to the workers who toil and 
sweat, open to institucioos which are trustees of the general public whose 
resources and savings they mobilise, and open also to the consumer 
who ultimately pays the bill not only of the profits, but also of wages 
and interest and the cost of materials, an open sector whose resources 
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arc not syphoned o9 clandestinely for the ostentatious living of a few 
but arc ploughed back for further growth. 

Better industrial relations are as important as additional capital 
investment. Loss of output due to industrial strife reduces naUonal 
income and the potential source of capital for the creation of additional 
jobs. The number of man-days lost in India is staggeringly ous ot 
proportion to the volume of our industrial output. It b a test of 
managerial skill to create an atmosphere of solidarity between workers 
and managers. We can seek the coH:>peratioa of workers only if we can 
assure them of justice and fairplay. 

In order to achieve self-reliance^ substantial expansion of production 
in the ‘core* sectors b particularly urgent. Otherwbe^ we shall continue 
to be dependent on the whims of aid-giving countries for critical raw 
materiab and machinery. There is no doubt that large industrial houses 
can play an important role if they are not afraid of subjecting their 
efforts to public scrutiny. At the same time such public scrutiny 
through financial institutions should not become a witch-hunt for minor 
blcnushes. 

To adjust the economy to lower levels of external assbtance. we 
must increase our exports significantly. Government b providing 
various measures of support and assbtance to stimulate exports. A 
scheme to facilitate the speedy grant of replenbhmcnt of licences to 
exporters as well as early payment of cash assistance b being worked 
out by the Ministry of Foreign Trade. But what really counts in world 
markets is quality and price. You must be able to compote if you are 
to go ahead. 

It is not unnatural that industrialists should have doubts about 
particular nuances of official policy. The consequences of particular 
policies must be weighed for the nation as a whole, and not for individual 
groups or sections. We must all concentrate on the essentiab. 
Industrialists will find that their long-range interests lie in moving 
forward with bold investment decisions without being deterred by 
temporary difficulties. The challenge lies in overcoming difficulties, in 
reorienting mental attitudes and the broadening of horizons and, if I 
may say so, you have given indication of thb in your address. 

I am not taking up the various points you have mentioned in your 
address. Government's policy b clear. We are committed to certain 
objectives and cannot deviate from them but wherever it is possible to 
simplify or rationalize procedures or to remove difficulties and obstacles, 
wc sh^ certunly try our best to do so. I should like here to mention 
another aspect which, I think b worthy of consideration at thb point of 
our development. I have a problem, which b not mine but rndia*s and 
therefore equally yours. The dbmal and abject poverty which was 
prevalent all over the country before independence b no longer seen. 
But we all know that poverty does exbt and that it b all the more stark 
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because of greater political awareness, more education and the growing 
knowledge that things can change. We speak of growth and develop¬ 
ment. But it is the uplifting of man and not the increasing of productivity 
which is the proper concern of development. When we speak of the 
removal of poverty, we do not mean what has been called the 'trickle 
down’ process of ecoonmic development which has characterised the 
West. 

We do not have the time nc^ will our people be prepared to wait. 
There is a logic about providing resources to those who use them most 
productively. But it can develop only a part of society. As everyone 
knows, this can lead only to dissatisfaction and chaos. Our present 
fiscal system has a narrow base and it is not possible to enlarge it easily. 
This means that a large number of people are left out of the productive 
process, for it becomes impossible to redistribute incomes to those who 
are outside the economic system. Once resources arc committed to 
luxury goods it is not possible to convert them into commodities of mass 
consumption like bus transport or houses for the poor. 

The western economists who enjoin us to follow their pattern are 
today the first to decry the inequality of our social growth. The very 
institutions wc have created for promoting faster growth and capital 
accumulation now seem to frustrate our attempts for better distribution 
and greater social justice. 

Wc have adopted western economic and fiscal system and we tend 
to judge progress and development according to western standards which 
arc little relevant to our conditions and even less to our goals. 

I have long felt that the prevalent economic theories tend to 
aggravate the problem of developing countries. In fact I think it is 
obvious now that they do not entirely solve the problems of the other 
countries either. Wc, in India, have all to think what is our basic 
objective towards which we must strive ? Is it merely to raise the 
G.N.P. ? Neither increased production nor export can be the end. 
Today even professional economists are realising, talking about or 
writing that 'growthmanship* which results in undivided attention to the 
maximisation of G.N.P. can be dangerous for the results are almost 
always social and political unrest. Therefore increase in the G.N.P. 
must be considered only as one component of a multi-dimensional 
transformation of society. Other aspects of this transformation process 
are : increased self-reliance, wider dii^ion of employment opportunities, 
reduction in the concentration of economic pow^—alt of which are 
equally important objectives of economic policy-making. But even all 
these are merely the means to give a better life to our people. This 
obviously leads us to the conclusion that the necessities of the very 
poorest must be rather their first concern. Development goals should 
not aim at proliferation of consumer goods or services which benefit 
only a certain section, but must be defined in terms of progressive 
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reduction and eventual elimination of squalor and inequality, of malnutri* 
tion, disease, of illiteracy and unemployment. We must think in terms 
of minimum goods and services which are to be provided to the common 
man in order to eliminate the worst manifestations of poverty. I was 
glad to hear in your address a reference to the evil aspects of industrialise* 
lion. It is one of the many paradoxes o( our decade that affluence 
does not always improve the quality of life and industry which provides 
us with our necessities and our luxuries is also largely responsible for 
the pollution of air and water. I hope our own industrialists will take 
active intecest in ecology in ensuring clean living and in preserving the 
beauty of our environments whether it is natural beauty or man-made 
monuments. 

Today there is an unmistakable climate of resurgence in the 
country. There is optimism and self-confidence. There is also 
impatience. You have referred to the war. And there is no doubt that 
our victory there has contributed to this feeling of self-confidence, the 
feeling that we can undertake a task, we can meet a challenge. But 
i think that the optimism of the people is not merely due to this but 
to the feeling that at last a turn has been taken where their needs 
are being considered, at last there is an effort to change things if they 
arc considered to be not adequate to the situation or adequate to the 
speed which wc want in our programmes to eradicate poverty. It is 
this which has reached down to the people in the remotest areas and 
it is up to all of us who arc in the forefront cA our respective profes¬ 
sions to mobilise all our resources to move forward at this decisive 
moment. We do not have all the time in the world. As I have said 
on an earlier occasion, I think that we must make a dent in the next 
three years or foitr at the very most. If we are able to show that 
our path which is the democratic path, the peaceful path, the path of 
co-operation, of helping one another, if in three to four years we can 
show that this path does lead us forward then, I think, we have nothing 
to fear for the future of India. But if we fail for whatever reason, 
whether it is mistake of the Government or the mistake of business 
and industry or any one section feeling more concerned about their 
rights and needs than of other sections we will all suffer together; not 
that one section or any other but the entire country itself. So, we 
are at a cross-road and it is the time when we have to re-think about 
everything that we have done before. I do not say that we have to 
sweep everything off but we do have to make many changes and I 
must confess that the path is not at all clear and we can only make 
that path. We can only evolve a policy of change with your co-operation 
and help in even deciding how to go about. 

The President referred to one of the books which is making an 
impression on the thinking of the people in the world ovef>—be has 
referred it in his spe e ch Fuiure Shock. But among pet^Ie in the 
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field of ecoaomics, in the field of health, in the field of social welfare 
all over the world there is new thinkiag because obviously the old 
way is no longer enough for what people want. Maybe, our people 
are not fully alive to this as the young and the thlnkiog people of 
other countries but they are not far from. So, this is the moment 
when we must have courage and the boldness and the daring to think 
new on all aspects of our life and to forge a path on whidi we can 
move forward as partners, as good companions to move towards our 
goal. Our goal cannot be reached in a few years nor do I think 
anybody expects. Even the poorest do not expect the miracle. But 
they do expect us moving in the right direction. They do expect to 
see things chaogiog ostensibly towards what they consider are their 
interests. So, I hope that we will be able to demonstrate the same 
strength and unity, the same concern for the national good as wo 
did during last year s crisis. This crisis—economic crisis—is no less 
serious for us and thb goal, the goal of giving better life to our people, 
is greater than any victory a country can win even in a war. 

I have great pleasure in inaugurating this annual session of the 
Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce and Industry and give 
you my best wishes for your deliberations. 


Savings: A Necessity 

1 HAVE GREAT pleasure in inaugurating this new savings scheme. 
Sushilaji has already dealt in details on the importance of savings in 
the reconstruction of our country. Savings, I think, are important 
from many points of view; Firstly, savings in themselves are 
important; Secondly, we should cut down on all unnecessary consump* 
tion. There should be a feeling of self-reliance not just for the 
country, but for the family and individual as a whole and savings 
can help in this. And by each person undertaking this type of work, 
helping in the savings movement, there is also a sense of partic^tion 
in a national movement and a sense of partnership of all people at 
difierent levels. 

We all realise the magnitude of the task of eradicating poverty 
or of bringing in an egalitarian society. But I think it is not yet 
understood how much responsibility lies on the individual, on the 
family and on society as a whole. This is not a task that can be 
done by Government passing laws, merely by Covemment showing a 
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directioQ, especially now when we find that some of the dicectioDS 
which we had taken in all good faith are not perhaps entirely adequate 
to the needs of our people. Therefore they have to be changed. 
Wc have to take new directions, we have to move much faster with 
certain programmes and this can happen ody if people as a whole 
not only understand the situation, but are also prepared to give their 
time and energies to help bring about these changes. 

When wc speak of changes, unfortunately in our country^ a.n in 
many others, people ore so used to cliches that they think along certain 
lines. Whenever I have said that we have to go further, they have 
taken it for granted that what I mean is more nationalisation, mere 
of something else. I am not saying that it may not be done or it 
may be done. But this is not wbat I meant when I talked of big 
changes. The big change necessary is in the whole attitude and 
outlook of society. We find today that whether it is education or 
health, no matter how much we spend, those services are only for a 
very limited section of the people—for the highest class and may be 
percolating a little bit into the middle class. But three-fourths of the 
people arc not really benefitting from education, from health services 
or any of the otlioi services provided. Experience of other developing 
countries has shown that merely having more schools, merely having 
more hospitals or more doctors is not going to solve the problem 
except to a very limited extent. That is why I say that a radical 
change of outlook and appreciation of these problems and how to 
solve them is needed. 

Any change means a certain amount of disruption. It means 
difhculties for existing people in particular positions. But it need not 
be so. If people arc adaptable and if they are willing to help us in 
brining about these changes, then with some difficulty and some 
adjustment, they will fit into the new scheme of things. 

Although I have talked a great deal about these matten, I am not 
at all cleat as to how this is to be done. The reason why I talk about 
it is that it is necessary for people to tbink and discuss so that there 
is a public dialogue on these matters and together wc can evolve this 
new path. Many of the suggestions have been thrown up in other 
countries but everywhere it is stiU in the state of loud thinking. 
Nobody has really outfined a programme of work where these massive 
changes could be brought about democratically with the people’s 
cooperation and in a way that they really do reach the people and 
that a change does not mean that instead serving one lot of people, 
you switch over to serving another lot, leaving the general situation 
not much changed. 

I have wandered off from the main subject which is that of uvings, 
but only to highlight that no matter wh^ programme we Want to 
undertake, whether it is at the Central Government level or the State 
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Government level or even tbe local bodies level* the base of it is tbe 
savings of the nation because those are tbe resources. There are 
bigger mobilisations of bigger resources but just as important is tbe 
mobilisation of resources which are small in tbe sense that they involve 
small individual amounts, but taken as a whole It is not a small thing. 
The bigger wc can make this movement, tbe more people we can 
involve in it, the more successful it will be and will create what I 
mentioned earlier a sense of people's participation. Incidentally, of 
course, it also gives jobs to (ibcplc*^hc women. I think this sort of 
work makes people more self-confident, ^ves them greater pem and 
all of ihb is also equally important in buildbg up national confidence. 

So I have great plca.surc in inaugurating this scheme and I sincerely 
wish it all success. 


A New Priority 

1\4ay I FIRS r of all welcome all the Chief Ministers 7 It is for tbe first 
time since the elections that we have gathered today. I would welcome 
you and like to congratulate through you the people of your States for 
the way in which they arc showing increasing maturity and withstanding 
the obstacles and difficulties which come in the way. 

As you know, we are here to discuss the Approach Document which 
has been circulated by the Planning Commisstoo. Many of the points 
are those which wc have all been stressing for some time. The most 
important problem before all of us is the poverty of large sections of 
our people and the fact that in spite of several plans and many 
programmes on which lot of money has been spent wc have not made 
much dent on problems faced by the lowest strata of society. In this 
Approach Document you will see that there is a new priority of provid¬ 
ing basic amenities to meet the needs of tbe poorest and tbe lowest. This 
is a departure from our earlier documents and it will Muence tbe 
pattern of central assistance. I think the Deputy Chairman of the 
Piaooing Commission will deal with this matter; this ia my view is tbe 
most important thing. It is no use blaming the past that this was done 
or not done because wc were not always in a position to do many of 
the things which we can undertake today. But today we are not to be 
excused if we do not go ahead with these programmes. They arc 
not made for any pure ideological reasons. We are all committed to a 
certain ideology; but the programmes that we have put before tbe nation 
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or in the Planning Commission document are very practical programmes, 
programmes which are absolutely essential, not only to help the people 
directly but also to get peace in the country which is a prerequisite to 
any kind of progress you want to have. During the last one year or 
so the country has shown unity, solidarity and endurance and we have 
faced many problems. Wc ourselves were doubtful about our strength 
to face them but we faced them, if I may say so, fairly calmly and 
confidently. This does not apply only to the people here but also to 
the ordinary man in the street, I think, it is because of his attitude, his 
faith, that the country was moving in the right direction. Now we have 
to justify his faith and trust in our programmes not merely by talking 
about them but by showing that we can implement them in the most 
effective manner. 

It is, of course, very necessary to have these discussions on these 
matters, but sometimes I fed that wc have so much of discussion that 
We have hardly any energy left to implement the real work which has 
to be done in the field. And I think we would make a far greater impact 
on the people if wc go to them to say that this has been achieved 
rather than to say what wc arc going to do, though to some extent, 
we have to say what we arc going to do. I think this will strengthen us 
about further action. 

The objective of ensuring the minimum standard of living to 
everyone can be achieved only with a substantial increase in production. 
It is not enough if we are concerned with employment programmes only. 
It is not enough to provide employment. As the Approach Paper points 
out the income generated must be matched by increase in production of 
the consumer goods so that they arc not eroded by rise in prices. Also, 
Wc cannot provide educational facilities, electricity, water to the rural 
areas and better amenities to the urban slum dwellers without o 
corresponding increase in the production of such vita! things as steel, 
cement, power generation equipment and so on. The objective of self- 
reliance should also take us in the same direction of increasing 
production. We have to produce all these things especially steel, 
fertiliser, etc. and increase the output of industries. We are laying, as 
you must have seen, greater emphasis on self-reliance. 

But I am sure what we are really concerned is that we should produce 
those kind of without which life would be difficult for our people 
in limes of war or in times of peace. This is the over-riding considera¬ 
tion. I think it is rather difficult to remove poverQ^ or eradicate poverty 
without this kind of an approach. This programme of self-relia^ will 
impose great responsibility and burden on us and also on the State 
Governments. 

What we need in the present stage of our development is not An 
approach in terms of choke between this or that but to decide what 
kind of an effort we all have to make together on a variety of fronts 
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sjcnuJtaaeousIy and whether the policy must be woven into planniog. 
This is all the more important b^ausc although we have dealt with 
matters of land reforms or the concentration of economic power or 
great inequalities of income, we have not yet made much advance in 
the matter of implementation. That is why, the need is to have a new 
approach or a sharper look and, as I said in the beginning, to see bow 
wc can make a dent, which is tan^ble and which makes a difference in 
the structure of our society find to sec that not only do we have 
commodities and services but that they get to those who need them 
most. This is where we have been weak. Facilities for education have 
increased; everything has increased but we have to see whether they 
have gone to those people who are most in need of them. This is 
possible only with the help of the States. Many of these subjects arc 
State subjects. Wc are deeply concerned uotb them and we consider 
them essential to peaceful progress and towards an egalitarian society 
to which I believe all are committed, even though some of us belong to 
different parties. 1 think all of us arc committed to the direction which 
the Government have announced. 

Often in these meetings of the N.D.C., I have noticed the State 
Governments or the State Chief Ministers are concerned with specific 
projects and specific problems of their States. This is only natural and 
we should certainly be concerned with them. At the same time it is 
important for them to help us devise the overall strategy and overall 
policy because wc should have that cleared and it is no use just having 
an approach here or a scheme there. It will not help in the real way. 
Wc all know what we want to do for our people. It is equally important 
that all of us pay greater attention to these. We must sec that if wc 
make progress in one direction it should not affect the progress in 
other directions. If we take a step, it should not be a step which would 
take us backward economically and socially. We should have an overall 
view of what exactly we want to do and how soon we would like to do 
it. If we arc agreed on that, then, there must be a give and take policy. 
Wc also feel that we cannot do everything that we would like to do 
and that is necessary. We are all here as part of one big family—one 
part of a great nation—it is only if we understand each other's 
difficulties and problems and are willing to help other persons in case 
o( need that the entire nation can make progress. If every State says 
my responsibility is only this much and 1 am answerable only to my 
people and it docs not matter what may happen to others, in the long 
run it does not help that State itself. I hope we will talk here in a 
constructive manner, in a harmonious manner and take decisions. The 
Approach Paper is still not very definite, and perhaps deliberately so. 
You should help in giving it more definite shape. I hope we wiQ not 
spend too much time in a kind of cross arguments, but will devote 
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ourselves to giving form and substance to this Approach Paper, so that 
all of us are enabled to do a better job for our people. 

I think a plan of this size naturally demands a commensurate effort 
in terms of mobilisation of the required resources as well as in Approach 
Formulation and Implementation. The need to mobilise the economy 
fully for an effort of this magnitude is all the greater because of ^ur 
determination to reduce our dependence on external assistance. Wc 
are faced with the greatest economic and political challenge of a self- 
reliant economy in an egalitarian society.' At the same tune we have to 
stand up to the pressures which vested interest throws on us witbin and 
outside the country. 

This is not the occasion for discussing foreign policy but I would 
like to just say a few words. Because of our very success the pressures 
on us are likely to grow. While somebody is weak, many people will 
have pity; but human nature is such that we do not like any people 
becoming stronger. This is one of the reasons why India is faced with 
special problems. Even though we are not very strong as a nation yet 
our very size does give us strength. The fact that we have been able 
to make democracy work, that we have been able to make it work in 
spite of different parties and many disagreements amongst ourselves and 
we have been able to provide a united front in times of difficulty has 
made an impact on the rest of the world. The impact to an extent is 
good. That is, they see us with greater respect. But we will have less 
help and greater difficulties in many ways. All these stress the need for 
our working together and for seeing problems in the national perspective 
and even in the international perspective. 

1 do not think even a small State could ignore what is happening in 
the world. You know what is happening in the world. I would request 
you to see all your problems in the context of national needs, demands 
and interests and also in the context of international affairs. Once 
more, I welcome you all. We arc starting here with a useful slogan 
which exhorts us to unity. I sincerely hope that this is the spirit which 
will take us all through the discussions here. 


A Proud Day for Our Navy 

This is a proud day for our Navy and a very big day for defence 
production. A warship built in our own country, by our own techni* 
cians is being handed over to the Navy. It is the first of such frigates 
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built at the Mazagon Dock and will add considerably to our defence 
strength. 

Bombay has been famous all over the world as a great port. Strewn 
around it are many other ports which at one time or another in our 
long history were great centres of maritime activity. Indian merchant* 
ships bad sailed to ancient Babylon in the west and the Chinese Seas 
in the east and ships of all nations frequented our great ports all along 
the coast from Kathiawar to Bengal. Until the early part of the last 
century, we were amongst the great ship-buikkrs of the world— 
merebantships as well as warships. Many of our warships were even 
bought by the British Navy. 

One of them built by Wadi and Sons was the flagship of the British 
Fleet under Nelson’s successor. But more than a century and a half 
had to pass before we could again be^n building warships. I am 
reminded of this history because this year is the 2Sth year of our 
freedom and we are still engaged in the task of making up for the 
opportunities of which we were deprived for a long time. But step 
by step wc arc coming into our own. Our every forward step has 
sticngthcQcd us because our sight has been clearly fixed on the objective 
of strengthening the nation through the development of our own capa¬ 
bilities. In the recent war, our armed forces pve a wonderful exam¬ 
ple of their courage and capacity. Every boy and girl, every man 
and woman, admired the perfcxmancc of our officers and men os (and, 
on the sea and in the air. Here was an instance when each service 
vied with the other in defending national interest and demonstrating 
its quality. The Navy won its share of glory. I have paid tribute to 
the Navy for its brilliant contribution to our success. I should like 
to do so once again and specially to the gallant men who went down 
on the Khukri in the highest traditions of the Navy. The undoubted 
gallantry and professional ability of our fighting forces was anticipated. 
But what helped them was (he fact that most of our equipment, arms 
and ammunition is made in our own country. We speak of the three 
forces. But defence production is the fourth force. And unless the 
fourth force is strong, the other three cannot give of their best and a 
country cannot be truly strong. 

In modern warfare, industry is the true base of military strength. 
It is our industrial development persued throu^ our four plans and 
specially the emphasis we have laid on the basic industry and on 
machine-building that has stood up in such good stead and has gained 
respect in the eyes of the world. It is this that has enable us to speak 
with credibility about self-reliance. A large degree of self-reliance has 
already been achieved. We can confidently claim that we shall go 
ahead along the path of self-reliance. Economic Swaraj becomes a 
reality only when self-reliance has been fidly achieved. A vital segment 
of our industry as I said earlier, is that of defence production. So we 
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must attach particular importaoce to it, oot only in mcteasing the 
quantity of our production but see that in effectiveness and quality it 
is amongst the bnt. 

The Nilgiri which has been commissioned today, is the symbol 
of the growing vitality of our defence industries. It was built in 
Bombay and equipped with the help of our own industries, by our 
own technicians. It is a shining symbol of the growth of our self- 
reliance. More than SO per cent of the material that has gone into 
it was manufactured within our own country. The other frigates, 
which are now being built in the Mazagon Dock, will have a far 
greater proportion of India-made material. As 1 was sitting here, 
my thoughts went back to the day when this beautiful ship was 
launched. And I am glad that the Navy feels it is a happy ship. 
Vice-Admiral Samson spoke of the obstacles and difficulties and the 
frustrations whkb were faced in the building of this frigate. AO of 
us who sit here know that these frustratitms or other frustrations are 
shared by all of us here, and many who are not here. The difficulties 
and obstacles are a part of life. Whether it is the ship or the crew, 
or whether it is people in other fields of activity, they are judged by 
the good humour and grace with which they overcome all these obsta¬ 
cles. I think it is not for nothing that a ship is a “She”, if you 
excuse, and not “It”. And I am sure that with a special resilience and 
endurance and grace of woman, this ship also will overcome any other 
difficulty which may come in her path. And that all those who serve 
her will have the company of the dame good fortune in whatever 
they do and that the ship will bring greater glory, greater success to 
the Indian Navy. I am proud of our ship, of our officers and seamen 
and of the navd technicians and various other people who have been 
concerned with the building of this beautiful ship. In formally hand¬ 
ing ovei INS Nilgiri to the Navy, T give my best wishes to the Navy 
and the Mazagon Dock. 
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Technology 




Science to Solve Man’s Problems 

Wb HAVE AN unusual person with us today. Mr. Fuller is described 
as an architect. He is that because of his intense concern with living 
space. But he is something more than an architect because his 
obsession is with the architecture of the universe. 

We all have heard of Mr. Fuller s invention, the geodesic dome, 
which are known and seen alt over the world. It is a brilliant use of 
space and material. Then there is the world map and other items. 
But what is far more important is that Mr. Fuller has shown how 
to get the maximum from the minimum material by making the most 
intelligent use of the resources available on earth. 

He has often spoken of bow he was born with the handicap of 
farsightedness. As a child he could see the far^ofl things clearly and 
as a young man he lighted upon the idea that if Einstein is more 
right ^an Newton then the mind ought to live in tunc with the speed 
of light. 

He has known failure and he has shrugged it off. He has known 
material success and it has not meant much to him. Our ancient 
sages urged that we should be unruffled by joy or sorrow. Mr. Fuller 
proves that this is an invitation to more action and not a counsel of 
passivity. This outlook is the link between (he lecture of today and 
the person for whom the lecture is named. 

Ancient axioms need to be reiterated and put into contemporary 
idioms. Jawaharlal Nehru sought to impress on the country that 
change is normal and that we must, therefore, take it for our com¬ 
panion on life’s journey. He taught us to use the insights and assis¬ 
tance of science to remedy the ills of history. In the realm of the 
mind he asked us to beware of ideas which are dogmatic, ideas which 
claimed to be finilc, perfected, unalterable. To him ideas did count, 
but what mallcrcd more was the human mind which conceived the 
ideas, and the human spirit which lived for them. 

In his Discovery of India, which in a way was a fuller discovery 
of himself, my father wrote—and I quote : 

**How amazing is this spirit of man! In spite of Innumerable 
failings, man, through the ages, has sacrificed his life and all he 
held dear for an ideal, for truth, for faith, for country and honour. 
That ideal may change, but that capacity for self-sacrifice conti¬ 
nues; and, because of that, much may be for^ven to man, and 
it is impossible to lose hope for him. In the midst of disaster he 
baa not lost his dignity or bis faith in the values he cherished. 
Plaything of nature's mighty forces, less than the speck of dust 

VMCfe wvkomlai Mr. Budunlsttct FiiUer tbo Hebru M^norUI Ltciur*. 

New Mat November I3> 19C9 
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in this vast Universe, he has hurled defiance at the elemental 
powers, and with his mind, cradle ot revolution, sought to master 
them.. 

It is often said that Jawaharlal Nehru set us on the course of 
•economic development. What he did in fact was something far larger. 
He set us on the course of scientific thought and of deliberate, sClf- 
directed technological change. He was convinced that the injustice 
and inertia of our history could be changed only through the libera¬ 
tion and acceleration represented by science. 

Economic development involves unchaining the hidden and unused 
resources of nature and of the human mind. It involves digging coal 
and metals, searching for oil and drawing it out, smelting and refimng 
ores, catching and conducing water to grow crops and to produce 
electricity and so on. But development also means training the mind 
lot scientific research, for technological management, for social 
administration. 

We have started on this journey a hundred or two hundred years 
dater than the countries of Western Europe and North America. It 
is said that this late start might enable us to avoid some of their 
mistakes. We can and must avoid the criminally wasteful ways in 
which the pioneers have exploited mineral ores. Wc can take advant¬ 
age of the concepts of conservation and recovery which have since 
been developed by scientists. One of Mr. Fuller’s favourite projects 
is to prepare an inventory of the world’s resources. Man has to 
leans to use them with far greater efficiency. Here is where the experi¬ 
ence of other nations can help. But let us not always think dong 
the path chartered by others. Rather let us also seek new paths, 
new methods and new uses for new purposes. This Is one of the 
justifications for developing nations to give priority to scientific research 
and not be content merely with begging or borrowing technology and 
referring all their problems to others for solution. That is why 
Jawaharlal Nehru gave such importance to laying the basis for science. 

Mr. Fuller’s faith in the ability of man's mind to find answers 
refuses to be awed by Malthusians, whether old or new, or say that 
man will cat up all there is in this world and die of hunger. The 
world must find solutions for problems which are inherited from 
the past and, at the same time, it must anticipate future problems and 
work out some of their solutions in advance. Mr. Fuller knows that 
to be modern, to be in tune with the contemporary, one must have an 
attitude of mind which looks forward and works for the future. That 
is why my father found his conversations with him so interesting. 

Today Mr. Fuller is speaking of planetary planning. He is one 
^f those who have spoken of a onc-town world—a challengiag way 
of describing the fact that new communications have made ^ nations 
neighbours. 



Instrument of Social Change 


'I' HIS ANNUAL MEETING bctwecn tbc Prime Minister aod the country's 
leading scientistSi around the time when the old year yields place to 
the new, is symbolic. It is a recurring reminder that politics aod science 
must go hand in hand. We have entered a new decade. I hope that 
the seventies will be a decade of decisive development and a decade 
in which wc shall have accomplished economic self-reliance. 

The last few montlis have been exciting ones. Swift and dramatic 
events have taken place. As a result, you will find everywhere a 
sense of quivering urgency, an atmosphere of hei^tened expectations, 
and a demand for quick results. The economy is*already in a position* 
whence it can move ahead faster. There are no magic solutions, 
but there is no doubt that the process of change can be quickened 
iind this is vitally necessary. Wc cun bring it about by altering cur 
methods of functioning by infusing scientific methods in administration. 

In 1958, Jawaharlal Nehru proposed a resolution secure 

for the people of the country all the benefits that can accrue from the 
acquisition and application of scientific knowledge." This places a 
certain responsibility squarely on the Government and on our scientists: 

We regard science as a powerful instrument of social change. 
Modernisation is not merely production through improved technology. 
It means changing the lives of individuals and of the nation. Science 
is as greatly concerned with distribution as with production. It implies 
the b^t use of material and human resources, of equipment and social 
organisation, so as to bring about the widest possible diffusion of 
welfare. Human welfare should not recognise national boundaries 
but, in the world as it is organised today, wc have still to think in 
terms of what Governments can do for their peoples. 

In tbc last 11 years our expenditure on scientific research and deve¬ 
lopment has increased from Rs. 27 crorcs to currently Rs. 136 crores. 
and now constitutes somewhat less than i per cent of the Gross 
National Product, and about 3 per cent of the National Budget. While 
in relative teems, the amounts do not seem large, in absolute terms* 
our expenditure on research and development docs not compare unfav¬ 
ourably with many of the more advanced countries. For example. 
Japan spends about Rs. 200 crores a year on research and develop¬ 
ment. Italy, Poland, Cxechoslovakia and Yugoslavia spend less on 
scientific research than wc do. 

However, except for a section of our urbanised population, cur 
society has remained essentially a pre-techoological society. Unless 

at ihc S7lb sttAoU tcMloo of Um ladiaD Seine* CentrvM. Khtnipur,. 

ianoanr L 1970 
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we can accelerate the pace of social change, our scientific activity will 
remain peripheral, and the country might be left farther behind. 

A major role of the scientific community in any country, whether 
it be capitalist, socialist or Communist, is to develop universal norms 
and a rational approach to social and economic problems. Tbt 
oligarchical or hierarchical aspects of society do affect the scientific 
community. So, unless scientists arc conscious of their responsibility 
to withstand the pressures of tradition and hierarchy, they cannot forge 
a community which is truly scientific in* character. The hierarchy of 
a scientific community is only to enable it to act purposefully and in 
unison, not to silence the voice of the dissident or the innovator. 

Obviously, once decisions arc taken, all members of the scientific 
community must work together to the best of their ability for the 
nccompUshment of given tasks. The real tests are whether or not the 
scientific community is dynamic and fiMn^vard-looklng; whether every 
scientist, regardless of his age or status, can present his views and 
feel that he is one of a team; whether there is opportunity for the 
full and unhindered blossoming of the considerable talent among our 
young scientists and technologists; and whether the community h 
self^critkal and capable of keeping itself abreast of and in tune with 
new knowledge. In the scientific community at its best, we see 
thousands of scientists of various disciplines and levels of expertise 
working together voluntarily and harmoniously in such magnificent 
efforts as the moon landings and the Venus and the Mars probes. 
Yet, the same community does discuss and criticise ils own objectives 
and tasks without prqudicc. 

In the past it was only in the Armed Forces that laige numbers 
of people could act coherently and in a disciplined manner. But in 
the large and complex scientific and tcchnolo^cal efforts of today it 
is not governmental authority which makes such effort possible, but 
the voluntary inner discipline which is brought about by common 
objectives and by a rational approach. Discussion, analysis and criti¬ 
cism precede the initiacion of any effort. In our country, this pre^ 
project or pre^rcsearcb discussion is generally absent in scientific 
laboratories as well as in larger techojca] projects. This arises partly 
from an apprehension that credit will not be given to the initiator of 
an idea he discusses it with others, forgetting that the best ideas are 
those which survive criticism and are sharpened by discussion. 

The Department of Atomic Energy, the Council of Scientific and 
Industrial Research, the Defence Research Organisation and the Indian 
Council of Agricultural Research account tot nearly 70 per cent of 
the entire research expenditure of our country. These organisations 
have, therefore, a great responsibility to ensure a high pace of tech* 
nolo^cal change and to undertake a succession of improvenftnti and 
the substitution of scarce raw material or intermediates. Our l^ra* 
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lories sh^suld tackle the problems which confront industry and agrU 
culture, continually upgrading products and processes. Industry must 
either do ks own research and development or, if it lacks the means 
and the competence, must transmit its problems to research laboratories. 

Some people favour the import of foreign know-how to hasten the 
speed of industrialisation. Developed countries often advise us that it 
is more profitable to buy technical know-how from them, rather than to 
re-dtscover it through expensive research, development and our own 
effort. By this they usually mian that we should accept imported turn¬ 
key factories and plants. This is not as simple as it sounds. Imported 
know-how also becomes obsolete at a later point of lime unless it is 
accompanied by a continuous effort at modernising and upgrading it. 
There is a wide gulf between the transfer of know-how and the sale of 
equipment. A turn-key factory obtained through foreign assistance is 
not a transfer of technology but a transfer of equipment. Most countries 
do import foreign know-how through licensing and other agreements. 
Japan had consistently bought or imported foreign know-how, but she 
has spent four times that amount in baking up the import of technology. 
These industrial sectors which have spent the largest amounts in import¬ 
ing foreign know-how in Japan have also spent the roost on research 
and development. This is in sharp contr;ist to our country where the 
import of foreign know-how is unrelated to research and development 
expenditure. This situation has sometimes led us to buy the same 
technology several times over. 

In the long run, it is the ability of our scientists and technolo^ts to 
develop the country’s capability to absorb and improve technology which 
is relevant to economic growth. Industry must be encouraged to refer 
problems to our laboratories. These laboratories will then be better able 
to master new techniques and to innovate. The younger generation of 
scientists will work more readily on new techniques and new problems, 
and will have more basic orientation if they arc encouraged to take up 
the problems of research which arise from the felt needs of industry. 
Such new orientation will enable our young scientists to gain experience 
much faster than by the traditional method which confines the younger 
scientist to problems which arc formulated by his superiors. 

A number of crucial sectors of industry and almost all research 
laboratmes are in the hands of Government. Hence it should not be 
difflcuk for laboratories and at least the public sector industries to come 
close together. Each Government laboratory should function as a re¬ 
search and development organisation for a public sector industry and 
there should be the closest association between these two. However, no 
research laboratory would retain its vitality merely as a service organi¬ 
sation. Ob)ective-oriented research also involves some basic research. 
These two are rightly the domain ot Government laboratories. If instead 
they concentrate on other fundamental research, which could best be left 
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(0 univenities, the public sector iodustries might well be tempted to set 
up tbeir own research and development organisations. There is already 
some pressure in this direction^ and if the pressure is to be resisted, the 
outlook of the laboratories must change. 

While we can take some comfort from the fact that scientific activity 
in the country has been increasing substantially, this large growth has 
created certain probkms. Many scientists feei frustrated. Research 
institutions suffer from lack of flexibility. Certain tasks cannot be carried 
out owing to ^procedural* difficulties. Tlicre are also unnecessary irrita* 
lions from the interference of bureaucracy at the headquarters. We are 
not getting all the returns possible from our investments In scientific re* 
search; nor are we utilising the talents of our young people in the best 
manner. These problems can be partly solved by deceatralisiog our 
scientific organisations. This is especially important as regards decision¬ 
making at the laboratory level, and even within the laboratory, if it b a 
latgc one. After a task and a quantum of funds have been assigned to a 
laboratory, it should be able to run its own operations without 
interference. 

Some areas of scientific research which have hitherto been somewhat 
neglected will also have to be strengthened. One such b that of the earth 
sciences, such as geoiog>s geophyrics, meteoiology, palaeontology, hydro- 
log)' and geochemistry. These arc basic to the investigation, discovery 
and estimation of our natural resources. These eartli sciences are good 
examples of how basic research could be related to objective-oriented 
research and could be undertaken to the economic advantage of the 
country and the scientific advantage of the research community. 

The biological, ecological and health sciences have also not been 
given due recognition. Increasing activity in these sciences in developed 
countries indicates (he social and economic benefit which they can bring 
through preservation and prevention. The CMservation and utilisation 
of our natural i^t and animal resources ^1 be an important and 
primary scientific task and can usefuDy engage a coasiderablc number 
of scientists. Our most urgent problems today are unemployment and 
inequality. The people arc asking questJoas to which answers can be 
found only if politics and science work together. 

Life is not lived in compartments. Research and development are 
not the whole of science. Science cannot and must not be imprisoned 
in the laboratory, the modern industrial plants or educational institutions. 

It must be integrated in our thinking and be a part of our daily lives. 

Our system of education is not entirely related to our conditions and 
the needs of our society. Our proclaimed aim of encouraging science 
has so far taken a quantitative form without bringing about basic changes 
in science-teaching. Even engineers and higher technologists uofortu- 
nalely have the same condescending attitude towards manual work as 
our civil servants. Many engineers and technologists have to be re-traiaed 
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to hold specific jobs. As our development programme regains the tempo 
which it has lost, some unemployed technologists will be absorbed. But 
the ultimate solution will be found when our centres of science and 
technology instil in the younger people the spirit of doing things with 
their own hands and to discard the outKlated officer mentality and seek 
new avenues of self-employment. 

In every society there is a “minority in league with the future,” The 
majority, which is almost always in thrall to the past, shows scant appre¬ 
ciation of these few. In fact, in earlier ages, they were often regarded 
as mad or worse. The forces of the past are afraid of change and the 
fight against them is never an easy one. And yet it is inevitable. It is 
part of evolution. The scientist is as involved, as responsible as any 
other citizen. Can he afford to live in an ivoiy or a steel tower, ignorant 
of and unconcerned with what is happening around him ? His future 
is tied up with the future of India. He must, therefore, be committed 
not only to the cause of science but to the larger cause of a forward^ 
looking, rational society where the scientific outlook is the rule rather 
than the exception and which alone can provide opportunities for woi 
while nnd ori^nal scientific growth. 

Science is the search for truth. We can practise it only if we value 
the truth. But truth is an individual value and can “become a source 
of social value only when a society accepts the as.sumption that no people 
wHI survive if society conflicts with what is true.” Can we say that this 
is so in our society and, if not, what do wc do about it, wc the Govern- 
ment, the scientists and the intelligentsia ? As the world becomes more 
uniform, man seeks an identity for himself. This individualism is not 
the same as the old. for today it must harmonise with his social identity. 

We know that the scientist in India does not have the advantages of 
the scientists in the developed countries, that he has to work with limited 
resources, inadequate and sometimes antiquated equipment, that he has 
to face the scrutiny of the unimaginative and the unundci standing. This 
Is the challenge of contemporary India. Wc expect from our scientists 
the devotion to science as well as to their country which will enable them 
to face this challenge to be partners in the gigantic task of reforming nn 
ancient society through ^nsent and co-operation. And this wc must 
do by remaining vibrantly and dynamically Indian, by sweeping away 
the cobwebs of superstition, hypocrisy and.humbug, which were no part 
of the basic Indian view of life and which have shrouded our thinking for 
so long and have taken us away from the roots of our culture. An Indian 
need have no conflict with modern man, or, for that matter, with 
universal man. 

I am glad the Congress is being held in a technological institute, but 
not merely because of its isolation, for today the scientist no less than 
the politician must team to be alone in the midst of a to be 

centred in his work and objectives in spite of distractions. And also, rf 
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I may say so, be able, when he is alone, to hear the voice of the masses 
and fed the urgency of ±eir needs. 


1 Hc FUTURE OF our society, its development and direction, Is vitally 
linked with the activities of our scientists and technologists. The annual 
session of the Science Congress is an exciting event, ^viog one the oppor* 
tuRity of meeting many incisive minds. So I am particularly unhappy 
not to hc with you at the opening of the S8th session. 

This is an occasion when scientists of all ages and difTcrent disciplines 
from universities, research institutions, industry and production sectors 
of the economy, meet and discuss one another's work. The scientific 
community is able to review its achievements and failures, and to search 
for new opportunities. To the young, it gives the great experience of 
making acquaintance with and seeking inspiration from savants while 
the mature scientists can keep in touch with the point of view of fresh 
and creative young minds. 

Our country is in the midst of several transformations. A social 
Older based on subsistence, agriculture and authoritarian feudalism is 
being reshaped into a technologically progressive economy—in agricul- 
tu(c ;md m industry—and also into a modern, egalitarian democracy. 
Undcriving the political, social and psychological processes through 
which this great change is being wrought, arc two levers which arc not 
always tangible—science and technology. The interaction of science, 
technology and society is fascinating and complex. 

Science is suppos^ to be neutral—morally and ideologically. But 
can it be independent of the social and cultural climate in which it 
operates ? Science in ancient Greece was part of the society based funda¬ 
mentally on slavery. Consequently, the science of that time justified the 
need for slavery, often in absolute terms. Again, during the early stages 
of its development in the 16th century, what we know today os **modem 
science" was part of an aggressive mercantile capitalism. Two centuries 
later, it became related to early industrial capitalism, during which period 
many scientists produced elatorate Justifications for the exploitation of 
labour. Thus it is important for In^an scientists to be consciously im¬ 
bued with the value system and social goals of modern India. 

We must rediscover the scientific and technological content of car 
past civilisation. For centuries, science and technology were an intimate 
part of our culture. In fact, until the very recent past, the science- 
technology-society link had been vital and productive. HisUvical studies 
have shown that as late as the 17tb century, there was oo distance to 


Atfdr«M raa4*Out 5l(h utnua! Mlod oT ttm bdCu Sdme# B«iis»lpra^ 
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technological change and innovalion in a wide range of industries. In 
metallurgy, weapons manufacture, horticulture, ship-building, engineer¬ 
ing and architecture, our society was not only absorbing inventions made 
in other cultures, but also innovating intcrnall,)'. This productive and 
creative capacity was the magnet which attracted European mercantile 
explorers to our shores. 

So d«i7zlcd have wc been by recent developments in Uie science and 
technology of Europe and Nouh America, that wc have come to regard 
all science and technology as a Western phenomenon. Even our scientists 
regarded this as an import which should make no difference to inherited 
wa>s of thought. Culture cannot be imposed from outside but must 
develop from the people themselves. It was my father’s endeavour to 
make science an organic part of our national life. He wanted the 
country to become science-minded, and our scientists to be nation-mind¬ 
ed. Science h an essential ingredient of the growth principle. 

One has a feeling that our scientists and technologists arc so heavily 
preoccupied with the limited framework of their own specialisations and 
insmiuions that they seem to regard the larger social and cultural setting, 
which our country is cultivating and applying science and technology, as 
someone cIsc’s concern. Should this not be at least as important to 
scientists js their immediate piofcssionol pursuits ? For. they can pursue 
their projects only so long ns conditions in the country permit them to 
do so 

Why do the people of India suppoit science and technology? It is 
wcl! kno>Mi that the degree of .support provided to science for its own 
sake is limited. It is so in nearly all societies. Our lack of resources is 
a further constricting factor. The main reason for the support is the hope 
that science and technology can contribute to the betterment of the living 
conditions of our people and to the solution of some of their basic every¬ 
day difficullics. 

Poverty and illiteracy, unemployment and mul-cmployment, urban- 
rurj] gulf, social tensions arising out of parochial feelings based on 
religion, caste or region—these aic the problems thieatening our future. 
They demand radical solutions, which the people feel can he provided 
by science and technology. Have our scientists really offered socially 
relevant .sttiutions to these problems ? Have the vast institutional frame¬ 
work of laboratories, institutes and universities, which wc have set up 
since Independence, not been given rather narrow goals ? Have scientists 
made sure that their conceptions of scholarship and international frontiers 
of knowledge are relevant to our effort ? I do recognise that many of our 
problems are not amenable to scientific solution in the narrow sense of 
the term. At the same time, science and technology can create the at¬ 
mosphere of confidence and creative endeavour which can help us to¬ 
wards solutions. 
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Science can and miisl cement society around a new set of values. 
The search tor truili and the verification of evidence arc major values of 
science. A true scientist is always ready to discard even a life*time*s 
work, when a new fact which negates his assumptions is discovered. 
But the constant re-examination of beliefs is not amongst the virtues 
of people at large, here or elsewhere. In our country, some are *too 
prone to act on hearsay or out of intolerance. Ablations in defence of 
superstitions or unfounded reports are .not unknown. Democracy is 
based on the assumption that the other person could be as right as 
oneself. Our scientists should not hesitate to shoulder the responsibility 
of promoting a temper of tolerance and respect for facts. 

There is a second set of issues which perhaps falls within a narrower 
area, but is linked with your professional interest. These issues are the 
allocation of resources committed to different areas of science and tech* 
nology; the evolution of policies involving domestic as well as imported 
technology for c.ich industrial sector; the implications of projects based 
OR capital-intensive advanced tcchnoiogics for the balanced develop)- 
nient of our resources; and the organisation and management of scientific 
institutions. The manner in which these and similar issues of science 
.ind public policy are decided will vitally affect our scientific and techno¬ 
logical potential and also the character of our scientific community. 

A broad-based organisation such as the Science Congress is the appro¬ 
priate forum in which both sets of problems should be considered. The 
Science Congress should structure its actisnties, particularly at the annual 
session, so as to make scientists more sensitive to the issues involved 
in decision-making and help the scientific community to arrive at a con¬ 
sensus. This would pve direction to our scientific effort and indeed to 
the balanced development of our society. 

No one can deny that science and technology are vital tools to solve 
the problems of poverty and to keep abreast of developments in other 
countries. Yet we cannot help noticing that single-minded concentration 
on a particular type of progress has not brought contentment in advanced 
countries. Increasingly, thinking people, young and old, are wondering 
what kind of living can preserve man's values against the domination of 
the very forces which he has created. Can we be true to ourselves and 
to the people whom wc seek to serve if knowingly wc lead them to the 
tensions produced by over-emphasis on material progress and the negli¬ 
gence of harmonious development ? The need to leap-frog over certain 
phases of technical development is well recognised. But is it not equally 
important to avoid the harmful effects which industrial and urban deve¬ 
lopment has caused in other countries? 

As scientists, tcchnolo^sts or even ordinary citizens, we must think 
not of cxplmting human or material or natural resources^ but of employ¬ 
ing them with discernment and imagiDation to derive maximum benefit 
for human welfare and to ensure that the inevitable changes in living 
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conditions and the environment do not despoil nature or create a sense 
of alienation in the people. The discipline and order of a modern 
society must have the flexibility to allow for the full blossoming of 
different personalities and for the strengthening of their inner resources. 

Man's needs go beyond hb material wants. We in India must 
attempt to rcadapt technology and place man and his spirit at the centre 
of science. It is up to us to see that in the pursuit of the material nccessi* 
tics of life* we do not lose our human values or our distinctiveness as 
individuals and as a nation. * To And this new path is perhaps the 
greatesi challenge to Indian scientists and technologists. 


Tarapore : A Dream Come True 

Xaraporf. REPRbSKNTs THE partial realisation of a dream shared by 
Iwo people—my father and Dr. Homi Bhabliu Jjvvaharlul Nehru was 
convinced that only science and rational thinking would help us to 
overcome our old and deep-rooted poverty and win the respect of other 
nations. In Dr. Bhablia ho found a kindered soul. 

It seems hardly necessary to tell this distinguished and knowledge’* 
able audience about the project itself, of its utibty and importance to 
us. You all know that the Tarapoic Power Station has been in 
opciation for the greater part of a year. It has enabled Maharashtra 
to overcome its shortage of power to a laigc extent and to make fuller 
use of its industrial force. Gujarat has similarly benefited. In the 
coming years, Tarapore will increasingly contribute to our national 
wealth. 

The project is also a symbol of international ccK>pcra*ton. It would 
not have come into being but for the world-wide urge, which was 
promoted by the Geneva Conference under U.N. auspices, to work 
together for the peaceful uses of atomic energy. Tarapore marks the 
beamning of the second stage of our technological revolution. To those 
who made wry remarks about a cow-dung economy wishing to go in 
for nuclear energy, Dr. Bhabha convincingly explained the ‘'technological 
fall-out*’ which results from atomic energy, and the impact it has on 
other fields of economic and scientific activity. In the last twenty years, 
we have been engaged in building our infrastructure. The developing 
countries are in the advantageous position of stepping over several 
intermediate and not-so-cssential stages. If the building of the infra¬ 
structure itself incorporates higher technology, future progress will be 

SpCMh wblle MiMtJnf tlw Tanpor* MotoAc Fowtr SuUoti to tte Ntnom. Itsuiry 19, 1910 
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further accelerated. It is this point of view which gives significance to 
the work of the Atomic Energy Department. 

The Atomic Energy Commission has already been working for the 
application of atomic energy to agriculture, food preservation, medicine 
and industry. It has also taken up studies of the benefits that will accrue 
to agricultural regions throu^ the establishment of low*cost energy 
centres. 

Tarapore is the result of co-operation between the United States and 
India. It is a turn-key project, planned by U.S. scientists and built by 
U.S. technicians, but our own scientists and engineers were closely 
associated with all the stages of Us construction. From Dr. Bbahha 
and Dr. Ssaborg down to the youngest scientists, there has bsen a sense 
of partnership. Indians have thus gained valuable competence which 
will enable u$ to build the Kalapukkam Atoro*c Station on our own. 

We feel that a country as large as ours, with its rich and variegated 
technical talent, should work progressively towards self-reliance. Our 
past experience hus been that aid can be stopped at crucial moments. 
Also, the cost of repaying and servicing old loans is assuming proportions 
which cut severely into the net aid available. However, the development 
of indigenous know-how does not mean the end of international co¬ 
operation. Wc welcome such collaboration on a basis of muluality, for 
we should like to profit from developments in other countries. In turn, 
wc arc eager to make whatever contribution we can to the world-wide 
development of the peaceful uses of atomic energy. Wc think our 
experience could be particularly useful to other developing countries. 

Tejo-si, ieji ntayi dehi (Thou art Energy, give me Energy) was the 
prayer of our ancients. The growth of man's mind has been marked by 
the ability t<f discover and utilise newer sources of energy. What a 
long way we have come from the days when man first lit a fire to the 
present when we tap the vast store of energy packed in atoms ! 

Science is neutral and its discoveries can be used for good or evil. 
How sad that it has so often provided the tools for war. Actually it 
was the two world wars which gave contemporary scientific advance its 
thrust. The scientist himself does not always have much say in the 
uses of science, and sometimes even worthwhile uses have barmhil side- 
effects—the upsetting of natural balances, the extinction of species, the 
pollution of air and water. Atomic energy itself represents the most 
fearsome aspect of destruction. Yet the role of science, especially that 
of atomic ener^, makes itself equally felt as creator and preserver. 
When my father visited Trombay, he remarked on the coincidence that 
just opposite, across the waters of the Bombay harbour, in Elephanta, 
there is the famous old sculpture representing Mahesha in one form as 
creator, preserver and destroyer. 

India’s long tradition of humanism has endeavoured to synthesise 
human values. It is all the more necessary to remember these values 
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when we handle forces which are so full of destructive potential as 
atomic energy. We have declared that we shall use atomic energy only 
for preservation and not for destruction. We must all work to make 
(he kind of future we desire. 

Jungk quotes Heisenberg as saying : “The space in which man has 
developed as an intellectual being, has more dimensions than that ol the 
single direction in which he has moved during the last few centuucs'V 
and from this he draws the conclusion “that human capacity for 
observation and judgment has4ts limits". But why need it remain so ? 
Can we at this exciting phase of development lose our initiative and 
our faith in ourselves ? Can we allow our destiny to be shaped by 
impersonal forces ? Man s sensitivity to evtl has increased and. for the 
first time, these matters are being discussed not by a few philosophers 
but by large numbers of people, and specially the young all over the 
world. Man has always aspired to surpass himself. Surely^ development 
in one direction does not preclude the future possibility of exploration 
and evolution in other directions. But for this to come about, there 
must be a conscious effort fur greater than ever made before, for such 
development may well mean a fundamental change in the very nature 
of man. The gams will not be the familiar and tangible ones in terms 
of material goods but the deeper, more satisfying ones of understanding 
and compassion. If any item of consumption is in short supply. \^hat is 
there to prevent us from replacing it or adapting ourselves to something 
different ? From this viewpoint, the future becomes one of vast potential. 
And if (his is possible, it means that no one need fight or compete with 
another for the sharing of limited resources. 

Man’s expanding knowledge and power render largely obsolete the 
scarcity logic on which much of the world's planning an deprogramming 
arc based. Today wc can undertake undreamed of task-s. Can we then 
afford to live or think in compartments and to function within the limits 
of narrow specialisation ? The greatest need is for a comprehensive 
readjustment of our thinking and our utlitudes. We must break the 
many artificial barriers which separate man from man. We must strive 
to build a way of life which treats ail men, whatever their race, religion 
or caste, with dignity and respect. We must be committed to the welfare 
of all humanity. 

Is there a conflict between realism and idealism ? Can there be a 
long-term realistic picture of the world which is not based on Idealism ? 
I have posed questions. Neither politicians nor scientists, nor indeed 
any one group of people can by themselves provide the answers. Only 
a cooperative effort, a pooling of ideas and experiences of all disciplines 
and all nations could even attempt a quest of this magnitude. 

This formal dedication ceremony is taking place in the first month 
of a new decade. May I express the wish that this decade brings 
progress for India in her long battle against poverty ? May I also wish 
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ihit this and llic coming decades wiN not witness the use of atomic 
c'lcrgy for destruction in any part of the world. Let us assert the force 
of mun*s spirit which is unconquerable. Good wishes to our scientists 
and technicians and all those connected with this project. 


Taking Science to Rural India 

I AM CLAD to have this opportunity of greeting the lastitution of 
Engineers and of giving it the good wishes of the people of India on its 
Golden Jubilee. 

Our engineers have been serving the country with earnestness and 
ability. Much of the progress that we sec today, in industry and in 
electricity, in transport and conimunicatioiis, is indeed due to the work 
of our engineers. In fact, the entire process of development is now 
called social engineering, uh^ch is a diuct compliment to engineers as 
naiion-buildcrs agcnis of the process of modernization. 

Development and modernivatiDn do not consist merely in establishing 
new industjics. They invohc basic changes m the economic structure 
oi the nation ns well as in the outlook of the people. They imply that 
we idendfy the structuial weaknesses in society and strive to overcome 
them. Development is not only increase in economic production or an 
addition to the national income; it is a welMhought'K)Ut programme to 
ensure that the increased resources are channelled into areas which 
need care and attention and also ploughed back into activities which 
ensure further growth. If development does not concern itself with 
righting old wrongs, future development will itself be endangered. 

In the Inst 20 years our economy has been growing vastly in size 
and in diversity. The growth of the m?mb.;r$hip of your Institution is 
an index of the country's growth. Engineering today is not a single 
profession but a generic name to a large number of professions. The 
founders of your Institution would haidly have foreseen the fields into 
which engineering has branched out. At the tremendous rate at which 
new technologies are coming into being, you should soon have several 
mcie divisions and groups in your Institution. 

The more specialisation thcie is, the greater the need for seeing 
matters in the larger perspective. The new discoveries of science defy 
old classifications and labels. Hence the need for co-ordination and 
the inter-disciplinary approach. It is not enough for different types of 
engineers to get together to sort out their problems. Engineers must 

AMrcM 10 du Oolden Jubileo MtUem of (bo iMtiiutlon of Engloem, CtlniUi. FobroMtr 5. 
1970 
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also meet the delegates of odier blanches of learning. Each engineer 
must develop within himse7 the faculties of social understanding and 
aesthetic judgmoiil. 

I am glad lo learn that one of your groups is devoted to agricultural 
engineering. Until recently, except for irrigation and some related 
activities, engineering was largely an adjunct of urban life. The village 
house-builder bujit with h*s own folk wisdom and without the aid of the 
modern en^ecr. Today villages need and demand the discoveries of 
science. It is of the utmost urgency that technology should reach the 
villages. Economic progress c'scwherc has meant remorseless urbanisa- 
tion The growth of big cities is probably inevitable in India too, but 
the long-term solution of our major economic problems is possib’e only 
if the village is u more auraclnv place lo live in, is able to offer 
employment to th;; 5.:hool-tcavcr if not (he graduate, and provides a 
modicum of mcdicnl aid and recreation. 

EIcctricit) m:ik:s it possible to shut ten the distance between town 
and Village. Posser cnahks fuiming to move to a higher level of 
technology and h.vome a remunerative industry. It can also mother 
a wide range of '^mall indusiiics based on agricultural produce and on 
he manulaciuic and upk.ep of small bxils. I hope that the best 
cnnncenng miinls m our country wdl give greater anil more creative 
(hoiieht to I Ural piobicnis. They will find themselves richly rewarded 
wiiv.*! they SvC h'.n« millions of people benefit front their creative ideas. 

Wo have JU^t cnlcicd a new decade. In this decade we have to 
aciiicve self-reliance and also complete the many unfimshed tasks of the 
sixties. 

We arc now busy determining the shape and reach of our Fourth 
Five Year Plan. U is an exciting thought that after so many years of 
hcailaehc and struggle aga'nst natural calamities and other obstacles 
we me again in a position to draw up the general lines of our general 
advance and to specify the details of projects. As the tempo of 
development increases, it will partially solve one of the difficult problems 
hieing us today, the unemployment of technicians and cnginceis. This 
problem was one of the temporary imbalances which characterise even 
the most carefully drawn-up plans. Additional training facihties were 
added in the late fifties and early sixties when it was not possible to 
foicsci the severe drought or the economic recession. The key 
coir idcration at that fme was to forestall a shortage of trained man¬ 
power. 

The Fourth Plan does not merely carry planning forward. It seeks 
to redress many of the problems created by the early stages of develop¬ 
ment. One cardinal objective is to set ri^t disparities between classes 
and between regions. Another is to speed up the advance towards self- 
reliance. Self-reliance is dependent on having our own organisations for 
design and construction of projects, machinery and instruments. 
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Dependence for equipment and for design is financial waste and 
exposes our own development to uncertainties and pressures. Whenever 
a project or programme comes to me for approval and sanction. I ask 
whether it is being done by our own people and can it not be so ? We 
have been applying this test to many collaboration proposals. In fact 
some of the accusations of delay in decision-making are because of tlys. 

Your suggestion, Mr. Chairman, that foreign collaboration agree¬ 
ments should be arranged only through Indian consultancy has not, 
therefore, fallen on deal cars. I am glad* that you have undertaken the 
work of compiling a register of competent consulting engineers. I hope 
that the register will be comprehensive in the details which it furnishes. 

You have also spoken about giving engineers greater voice in 
management and administration. In many of our public sector projects 
we have made an earnest attempt to bring in professional managers. 
Many of them have a technical background. This process must and 
will continue. But running a large undertaking, whether in the public 
or in the private sector, is not entirely an cnpnccring matter. It 
involves the difficult art of administration which in (urn requires skill 
in political assessment and personal judgment. You should ensure that 
our younger engineers receive special training in management science 
and in the art of economic and political assessment I am glad to find 
that management science is one of the disciplines which you recognise 

Engineers must themselves strive to bring about a climate of opinion 
in which more engineers cun be called upon to bear administrative 
burdens. They should educate the public and also the workers who 
work under them. I a*member how once when my father visited a large 
project, he found that the labourers on the project knew nothing about 
what it was or about the benefits which would result from their labours. 
Engineers should build projects; even more, they should build the feeling 
of involvement in progress and development. 

Recently my remarks that we needed Government servants with 
commitment have been, perhaps deliberately, misrepresented to mean 
that 1 wanted civil servants to support me or my political ideology. On 
the contrary. I do not want politically convenient or servile civil servants. 
Their job is to give frank advice, but they should feel committed to 
the objectives of the State which have been approved by Parliament. 
They should have unreserved faith in the programmes which they have 
to administer. An official who has no active faith in secularism cannot 
deal with the communal problem. We must all have a commitment to 
the development of the country and a sense of personal involvement 
in the welfare of all our people. 



Need for Inexpensive Medicines 


MATTER WHERE you go In India, you find visible traces of history. 
This is specially so of Delhi, and of this area where the remains of our 
old citadel dominate the landscape. 

There may be moments when we feel, with Carlyle, that '"happy 
are the people whose annals a^e blank in history •books”, and long for 
a chance to start on a dean slate. Yet, on balance we cannot but 
feel grateful to belong to a land so full of event and experience. This 
wisdom is for us to use as a guide in our journey. History is neither 
an inventory nor the static past; it is a chronicle of change, an explana* 
tion of how and why change occurs. 

Science and technology themselves arc concerned with change. 
This is why many institutes of science have departments wluch 
6p>ccialt8c in the history of science and technology. Historical studies 
provide an insight into the processes of change. They suggest and 
spark off new investigation or re •investigation. The story of science 
is full of instances where ideas were not followed up at once, but 
someone else, years later, took them up, and made important 
discoveries. 

This has happened in medicine too. It is customary though not 
necessarily correct to make a distinction between “modern medicine” 
and “indigenous medicine”. However, many traditional remedies, 
local to some part of the globe, have been investigated and widely 
applied. Reserpine, emetine and cocaine come to the mind as 
examples of this process. They were all ancient remedies, known to 
the medicine men of one or the other old civilisation and have proved 
efficacious once again in our days. 

1 am sure that there are many more remedies in the Ayurvedic 
and Ttbbia systems, and in some folk remedies which will prove 
invaluable in our fght against disease. These systems have served 
our people for centuries. The eSort now should be to apply to 
them the rigorous test of rational, scientific analysis. Such an eSort 
is indeed being made, notably by Hakeem Abdul Hameed and his 
devoted band of scientists. 

Modernisation cannot be imported. It has to grow out of our 
own soil in order to take root. That alone is real transformation. 

There is a saying that the herb that grows in our own backyard 
IS no medicine. There is a tendency to look to others for remedies. 
But in true development, one must make the best use of resources 
which are at hand and are easily available. 

Idtutundon of tbo Ubfsry and Muteutn of the Imtiiutc of HMory 
of McdKioe and Medical Research, He* Dtfhl, Febniaiy 14. 1970 
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I am convinced thal the ‘Indian"* s>*stems of medicine (as they 
arc called) have contiDued utility and a bright future. 

One of the major challenges in our country is to provide inexpen- 
si VC drugs and medical aid to the people in our towns and our half a 
million villages. The cost of drugs can be brought down only if 
their production is based on Indian research and on pharmaceutical 
processes evolved within the country. Patent agreements have been 
making even the ordinary drugs unduly costly. Even affluent countries 
arc grappling with the problem of unfair margins of profit in the drug 
industry. For us it is crucial to evolve a system of medicine which 
is within the people's means. 

I am particularly glad to note that one of the departments in this 
Library is devoted to rural and domestic medicine. Indigenous systems 
perhaps contain answers to some of the problems which have been 
baffling "modern" incdtcines. More systematic ‘research will bring 
them out. 

Museums and libraries are storehouses of knowledge. They are 
jiuli'ivnsablc looN of study and adjuncts to research. Evciy true 
schohu* and scientist is aware of the debt he owes to those who preced¬ 
ed h m. not only *hc great and the famous, but the humble workers 
whviNC work is murkod "anonymous". However new medical knowledge 
mav be. do not our doctors still take the oath of Hippocrates or 
Charaka? Is not Ibn Sina still an inspiration to them? 

The Institute of History of Medicine and Medical Research 
embodies a valuable idea. I am glad that it takes all medical 
knowledge, irrespective of divisions of geography and time« for its 
province. It puts the present in its proper perspective as a link 
between the past and the future. There are not many other such 
institutions in the world. So they are a welcome addition to the 
intellectual resources of Delhi and India. 

It is a matter of special gratification that this function is being 
held in the birth centenary year of Hakeem Ajmal Khan. Hakeem 
Ajmal Khan strove to remedy not only personal illnesses but the 
nation's illness also. He was a great physician and a great represen- 
tatise of our traditional knowledge and culture as well as an outstand* 
ing pi^iriot and nation-builder. He remaias on inspiration to all 
tho<;: who seek to serve our people. These institutions are proof 
that the work which he started continues and endures. 

I congratulate all those concerned with this Institute and extend 
my good wishes for its future. May its work keep it in the forefront 
of medical research and bring it renown! 



The Relevance of Ayurveda 

A yuRVEDA IS ONE of our nobJcsi and most ancient traditions—the 
tradition of healing. Ayurveda h generally understood to mean the 
science of health and medicine. But the word—Ayurveda—means 
knowledge of life itself. It has an integrated approach to mind, body 
and environment. 

From the earliest days our medical men not only cured ailments 
•tnd diseases but sought to understand the nature of life. They were 
scientists and philosophers, not mere dispensers of drugs. 

Practitioners of our indigenous system of medicine sometimes have 
the feeling that the Government docs not approve of them. This is not 
correct. We do not regard Ayurveda as a relic of the past, but as a 
branch of knowledge which has a role and a relevance today. 

You represent an ancient tradition which has had an unbroken 
continuity of nearly three thousand years. Through the ccntuiies this 
tradition has influenced the countries around us. In turn we have also 
imbibed elements of Greek and Arab medicine and more lately we have 
been influenced by the modern medicine which has grown out of 
scientifle discoveries of Europe and America. 

But even now it is not a one-way traffic. Modern medicine has itself 
acknowledged that long ago medical men in India had found remedies 
for many aliments that had baffled experts in the laboratories of Europe 
and America. There arc numerous instances of Ayurvedic remedies 
having been investigated, proved, accepted and also assimilatcil by 
modern medicine. 

Science seeks to explain natural phenomena. It searches for the 
relationship between cause and effect. It arrives at formulations of 
predictability through a series of experiments, by questioning various 
possible postulates. This is the secret of the power of science. In' 
medicine, in particular, diagnosis and cures have to bj based on a very 
large number of observed eases. 

In every country, medicine was in the early stages allied to magic. 
Certain remedies worked, others did not: and both were attributed to 
the intervention of gods or demons or to the efficacy of incantations. 
Every human society has little by little liberated itself from the hold of 
demons. 

This is the victory of science. It is due to the growing faith in our 
own power to be healthy that several epidemics have been cheeked and 
even wiped out of our country. It Is because of the expansion of medical 
aid that the death rate has fallen and people now live longer and 
healthier lives. 


Erar (mtlatlon of Ifl HTrttfl Ott 46th antlon of tbc All*ri>dta Ayurvedfe Cc^nirai. 

a«tliU. Noveoibcr 7, 1970 
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Health and education, along with employment, arc essential to a 
better life. We do not have enough doctors or hospitals. Probably 
nowhere else in the world are clinics and hospitals so over-crowded as 
in India; nowhere else is so much expected from docton. 

We must ensure that the simple drugs needed for every day ailments 
arc within the reach of oil at really low prices. Also, the most impoptant 
life-saving drugs should be available in the required quantities at the 
major medical centres. 

It is obvious that wc muM make the best use of all available medical 
fikills, whether these have been acquired through colleges which teach 
modern medic me or through colleges which leach Ayurveda With the 
impact of the new scientific method the teaching of Ayurveda itself has 
undergone several impoitunt changes. Those who believe in Shudh 
Ayurveda, ihat is those who do not want to borrow from other pharma- 
copacias« are also discarding on their own. some of the older assumptions 
which could not he corroborated by logic and experiment. Modern 
medicine will probably adopt some of the proven drugs and remedies 
ut Ayurveda. 

Wc recognise that Ayurveda has a right to exist, to flourish and to 
evolve. Howeve*. there have been spectacular advances in modern 
western medicine—in diagnosis as well as in ihc prevention and treatment 
of disease. If Ayurveda is to keep pace with these developments, it 
should take from them what it can utilize. 

Ayurvedic and Unani doctors arc reaching a very large number of 
our people, in villages and m urban areas. Wc must give them every 
help to serve the people and the country. It is important to have good 
schemes of training, well-enforced professional standards and scrutiny 
of performance. 

Simultaneously, wc must bring together nnd pieserve the Ayurvedic 
knowledge developed in various regions of the country. Even today 
there are special cures'Which arc known and practised in one region but 
arc unknown in others. In the treatment of allergies especially. Ihcre 
are tradiLonal specifics which could be investigated and popularised. 

The great physician Cbaraka said that there was no plant in the 
1'axila region which did not have some medicinal or other use. We 
must explore and utilise all the medicinal uses of the plants and herbs 
which grow in India. Learning about plants and herbs should be a 
part of the natural history course so that all are able to recognise the 
plants and herbs in their surroundings. We are exporting large quantities 
of some of these herbs. Ultimately wc must process them ourselves. 

There is a growing realisation that the headlong growth of technology 
has upset the delicate balance of nature. Reckless use of moderu 
chemicals has polluted rivers and lakes. Fresh air which we thought 
would always be in free and abundant supply is also being polluted. 
This poses new dangers to health. Forethought on our part can prevent^ 
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such nccdkss hazards. In many western countries there are already 
movements to return to natural ami herbal remedies and to eat whole* 
some lood in their natural form. In a way this is coming to the same 
conclusions as already exist in Ayurveda and other indigenous systems. 

When we consider the larger social problems in depth, they all 
form parts of the same whole; industry, education, health influence one 
aaoil cr. Therefore, our programmes should be planned and impic* 
meiitLd in an integrated manner. 


The Challenge before Scientists 

W li OKiCN REFER to the Scicncc Policy Resolulion which was adopted 
in I95K. It was a dccluration of Governmenrs resolve to provide 
continuing support for scicncc. It was not a blueprint of a wcll-derioed 
programme lor implemcniation. It is important (o bear this distinction 
in mold. 

The problems of science arc many—some specific and some general. 
Since 1958, there has been a five^fold incrca^ in the annual expenditure 
on scientific research and development and a four^fold increase in the 
number of personnel engaged. Our scientific research has expanded 
into many new areas. 

The most important sector of our national life is agriculture and 
wu can truthfully say that the application of scicncc and technology has 
rescued this sector from stagnation and has infused some dynamism 
into It. An equally enduring, if less spectacular, contribution has been 
nuulc in transportation and communication and in certain sectors of 
the manufacturing industry. But in spite of this expansion, there is 
concern that the nation has not secured suflkient returns from the 
quantitnlivc expansion of scientific research and education. And it is 
true that we are not using our considerable potential to the fullest. I 
hope (his conference will identify the factors responsible for this stare of 
affairs and formulate measures to tackle them with a definite time frame, 
short-term as well as long-term. 

We have to formulate a series of research and development 
programmes which are related to specific socio-economic goals and 
wnicli are integrated financially and institutionally into an overall 
strategy. 

Some of the questions which we are constantly asked are : What are 
the goals to be achieved in terms of enhanced production capacity, or 

luu^rtl ipMch ai Uw tbtrd of Sdmiiti. TKtaolofMs wd Fdiwnilonltti, 

New DeDii. Honabu SS. 1970 
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the supply of new goods and services? What are the sekntifie and 
technological means available to achieve these goals ? What proportion 
of these can we provide with our existing knowledge and institutional 
capabilities ? We have to find answers to such quc>tions in these sectors 
of the development plan. 

The prime responsibility of evolving such an overall strategy shofild 
lie with this conference. But major contributions have also to be made 
by the institutional representatives of tl]c scientific community. It is 
rathvi disturbing to find that the ic«iders of this community, who should 
guide the Government in identiPying the imbatanccs to be corrected and 
initiatives to be token, themselves seem to look towards the governmental 
bodies most of the time. In a recent article, I read that scientists have 
been called **tbe minonly in league with the future". I do not know if 
1 am wrong in saying that in our country signs of such con^pirncy with 
the future arc not visible. Our science seems to be growing within 
\vatcr*iight enclosures without the necessary communication between the 
different units. 

This conference could identify some of the major national problems 
with a high science and technology content and indicate how all the 
available scientific and technological resources in the country could be 
mobilised to manage and tackle these problems. There are many areas 
in which work has to be done. For instance, wc have done hardly 
anything in the field of using the resources of our seas which, from all 
accounts, contain great riches. Even in surveying our natural resources, 
we have not worked as intensively and extensively n$ is necessary in our 
national interest. Therefore, (he management and organisation of our 
scientific research needs to be studied in greater depth. I do not know 
if the major scientific agencies in India have a well thought-out and 
coherent policy guiding the research grants and fellowships which they 
provide to the universities. 

A great deal could also be done in the formulation of joint research 
projects between groups in Government laboratories and universities 
and by joint appointments of scientists between universities and labora¬ 
tories. 1 know of many seminars and conferences, but I do not know 
if any really serious programme has yet been presented. I hope that 
concrete shape will be given to an item which 1 saw on your agenda, 
that is, the Regional Educational Research Centres. 

If wc are to go forward with confidence to plan and organise our 
scientific and technological programme on a realistic basis for the coming 
decade, we must bring about a basic change in our approach to the 
management of scientific and tccbnolo^cal institutions which are engag¬ 
ed in research or in instruction. Three imporUnt issues arise : 

(i) The balance between the need for freedom of research and 
the requirement of accountability of research instituUons; 
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(ii) Basic change in personnel practices as api^ed to scientific 
and educational institutions. But assuming that we replace 
the prevailing system of selection through the U.P.S.C. by 
a decentralised selection system, can the scientific commu* 
nity take the responsibility for operating it with the utmost 
integrity and objectivity ?; and 

(iii) Finely, the dcmocralisation of decision-making in labora¬ 
tories, universities, scientific agencies and, indeed, in the 
scientific system a*: a whole. 

These questions also should be considered. 

This conference will discuss matters which directly concern scientists 
and technologists. So, it is important that we also bear in mind the 
social and psychological environments in which Indian science and 
technology must grow. Our society is emerging out of a prolonged 
social, cultural and intcllcclunl stagnation. This in itself would produce 
stress and strain for any society. The fact that we arc in the midst of 
many revolutions simultaneously makes the tension most acute. 

I hope, therefore, chat the conference will not merely diagnose the 
malaise afflicting science and technology, but, will focus attention on 
these basic problems of high priority and formulate specific recommen¬ 
dations for action. In doing so. clear distinction should be made between 
the responsibility of the scientific community and its leadership on the 
one hand, and of the Government, on the other. 

t have spoken of some of the specific problems which arise in our 
country. But you all know that these arc all part of the general problems 
which face the human community as a whole. We have various national 
weaknesses, some of which were mentioned by the Otairman. We still 
arc shackled by many old traditions which come in the way of rational 
or scientific thinking, iiy 'we* 1 do not mean the scientific community, 
but the environment in which they live, (he society m which they function. 
There is still lack of depth in our thinking, lack of commitment to the 
future of the people of India. 

1 believe fully in the freedom to the scientist to do what he can best 
do or what attracts or interests him most. But we cannot ignore the 
compulsion of our situation and of our times. Aud whenever we think 
of science and technology, the major question that crops up is: Science 
and technology for whom and for what purpose ? These are questions 
which are not new. They have troubled the scientific community for a 
long time. But, I think, the community and the general public is becom¬ 
ing more aware of them today because we see the results of some of the 
very important scientific works all over the world. 

I would not like to blame the scientist because it is certainly not his 
fault. Perhaps you know the old story, 1 think, from ancient Rome. 
A cook was asked to cook whatever is best in the world and he cooked 
a tongue. But the man said, *Tbi$ is a very ordinary dish to cook**. 
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The cook replied, **You know, the tongue is the most important thing. 
It is thiough the tongue, through the word, the most beautiful poetry 
has been written, the jnost wonderfut ideas have been expressed", and 
$0 on. Then the man said; "All right, tomorrow I want the worst 
thing". When he came to the table the next day, he had exactly the 
same dish. On being asked why the same dish has been served, the 
cook commented: "Well, the tongue is the worst thing because ^he 
worst quarrels and all those things also arise from people talking". This 
is true of everything and equally true ot, science. The same process can 
be used either for good or lor evU, and tliat is not always in the hands 
of the scientist, fiut the scicniist is also u citizen of the country and 
of the world, So he can no more shake oiT his responsibility for bis own 
work than can those who use that work for evil purposes. I do not 
think this is the occasion for you to get involved in this discussion here 
because in the limited time available it is belter, perhaps, to deal with 
some of the questions which I raised earlier. But | think this is some¬ 
thing which must be kept ul the back of your mind, especially of the 
younger people, us a fraincwoik ol the work which they do. 

It has been smd that quite otecn science docs not offer new models 
of civilisation, but only more and more sophisticated forms of barbatism. 
Technology takes us to the moon—1 was told by the American astro¬ 
nauts who came—and very soon to Mars. But what do they say when 
they get to the moon or Mars ? Arc they, because of going there, better 
citizens, better human beings ? We add to knowledge, but what do we 
do with the knowledge. This is u question which must always go side 
by side with whatever other woik we do. We have to look at our work 
from all angles. We have to see the probable effect of what we do on 
its use by the community, and li there is any possible evil effect, we have 
to take simultaneous steps to see how this cun be minimised or, if 
possible, completely avoided. 

1 have great respect, icgard and admiration for scientists, in India, 
I know that they work in very difficult circumstances. We are not able 
to give them the equipment they uccd. Sometimes we are not able to 
give them the freedom they need, fiut I think that instead of being dis¬ 
couraged by it, we should regard it as the greatest challenge. It is easier 
to work in a bigger, belter equipped laboratory. But some of the great 
discovciics and monumental work of the world has been done in not so 
well^quippcd laboratories. 

All nations have been through these phases of scientific and techno¬ 
logical development. If we take it as a specific challenge related to a 
specific situaiion in our country, which is not duplicated anywhere else 
in the world, neither in the developed, nor in the developing countries, 
then the magnitude of the challenge is all the greater. But I think that 
tlie rewards of bringing a boner life to our people arc also much greater 
than any scientist anywhere else in the world can dream of, Therefore, 
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it becomes much more worthwhile and rewarding. So, I hope you will 
look at your work from that angle and white it must be in the spirit of 
science and search for truth, I hope it will be related to the truth and 
the reality of circumstances of our country and of the different areas in 
which this work must be done. 


Basic Research 

XHe TATA INSnrUTU OF I-UNDAMENIAL RESEARCH OCCUpieS a 
Special position in the scientific system of our country. It owes this 

|)osition not to the beauty of ils location or the splendour of its build¬ 
ings, but to the steadfastness with which it has pursued high standards 
ol sctcntific performance. 

As we celebrate its Stiver Jubilee, our thoughts inevitably go to 
Homi Bhabhn. His sense of dedication to India and to the cause of 
Indian science made the Tatn Institute of Fundamental Research a 
reality. With singleness of purpose, he pursued his resolve to cstab- 
li.di, in Ills homeland, a school of nuclear physics comparable to the 
best in the world, rather than accept a chair in the international scien¬ 
tific capital of the time. Homi Bhnbha was fortunate in being able 
to enlist the fmaiicial support of a private charitible trust as well as 
the co-operation of the Government in Bombay at that time. 

The Institute has grown since then. It has created a scientific 
community of a significant size with its own value system. It has been 
able to establish a correct relationship between research and the other 
elements of the innovation chain. The Institute has also set an example 
of judiciously combining the choice of scientific areas with the avail¬ 
ability of talent of the requisite standing. Without this, a country 
like ours, with limited resources, could not hope to get the maximum 
out of its basic research effort. 

Scientists of this Institute and others have written and spoken with 
eloquence and conviction regarding the benefits of basic research to 
a developing society. Admittedly, fundamental research is an essen¬ 
tial iogrediem of the higher educational system. Without it, education 
becomes sterile. Equally important b the psycholo^cat impact of 
research centres, working on the frontiers of knowledge, on the deve¬ 
lopment of a modern scientific tradition in countries with developing 
economies. Over a period of time, these centres serve to endow the 
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embryonic scientific community with the sclf-confidcnce which is so 
essential to progress. In recent years we have also come to appre¬ 
ciate the fact that it is often through institutions devoted to basic 
research that a nation acquires the expertise to sustain its efforts to 
apply science and technology to development. 

These arguments arc persuasive. Yet, I sometimes wonder if we 
are getting adequate returns from basic research. For instance, the 
striving to meet international standards of scientific performance 
seems to isolate many of our basic research institutes from the rest of 
the scientific und educational system within the country. This makes 
their scientists somewhat disoriented. We accept as a desirable goal 
tile need to integrate basic research substantively and institutionally 
with higher education, but is out intellectual and organisational effort 
on the scale needed to achieve that goal ? For progress in science, 
we must not only solve scientific problems with determination but be 
equally effective in overcoming mstitulional rigidity. I hope that the 
Tatu institute of Fundamental Research will give the country a lead in 
this matter. As. a concrete measure, ! suggest that the Institute ^‘adopt** 
one cr more departments in a umvcisity and diaw up a plan of colla¬ 
boration which would enrich both insUlulions. 

A closely related aspect is that of reconciling the demands of 
excellence in fundamental research with those of relevance to develop- 
iiig economy. This is.suc is an important part of the social responsi¬ 
bility of scientists. That is why I was happy to learn from Professor 
Mcnon that with the Institute's growth to maturity, its scientists arc 
increasingly aware of their wickr responsibilities. With such an aware¬ 
ness, the self-selecting processes which arc so characteristic of the 
scientific community can be relied upon to turn from the conflict between 
relevance and excellence to the aim of relevance with excclknce. 1 
hope the Tata Institute will act as a pace-setter in achieving this task. 


The Social Responsibility of Engineers 

Last year 1 inaugurated the Golden Jubilee session of the Institu¬ 
tion of Engiueers in Calcutta. 1 am glad to be once again in the midst 
of eminent engineers. 

Planners and economists build models of growtn, which are useful 
theoretical concepts. Rui it i.s the engineers who mould these models 
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into coherent forms. En^neers b^^long to a wide spectrum from che* 
mical technology at one end (o social cn^ncering at the other. No 
nation can develop without them. Since lo^pendence, Indian engineers 
have been playing a vital role in national construction throu^ the build^ 
ing of dams and power houses, through the erection of factories and 
other installations which arc basic elements of national economy as 
well as social welfare. 

Our engineers have earned a high reputation in some of our nei^- 
bouring countries for project planning and consultancy work. Indian 
engineering products arc adding to our foreign exchange resources. 
However, some of our domestic needs such us housing, communications, 
agricultural machinery and implements, fertilizer^ steel, cotton textile, 
medicine—which arc all needed by the common man—remain largely 
unsatisfied. Wc shall need increasing help from our engineers in the 
formulation and execution of our Plans. 

Engineers are not only builders in steel and concrete but also builders 
of the nation. They can give expression to their intellectual processes 
and creative vision only when the nation itself is pulsating vfith life, and 
there is intense activity and construction all around. Such activity 
would be concentrated in laboratories and workshops, and also on roads, 
bridges and dams. 

Previously, engineering was looked upon merely os one aspect of 
construction, of erecting structures, laying roads, bridges and railway 
tracks. But as the economy grows and diversifies, en^neering involves 
far more sophisticated activity. The destiny of coginecring is thas 
inextricably linked with the future of the economy and the multitudes 
who make up the nation. An engineer cannot prosper in isolation. 

We have, therefore, to think in terms of integrating the planning 
of cn^ncering and technical personnel with the perspectives of economic 
development. The planning of engineering manpower can sometimes 
go awry. There cannot always be reliable forecasts for the future. 
Unforeseen circumstances may hamper the execution of carefully drawn 
up plans. Delays and incflicicney may interfere with time schedules. 

In recent years, a crisis has developed in our engineering sector. 
For a variety of reasons, the rate of industrial growth slackened and 
the demand for engineers fell behind the planned supply. Imbalances 
emerged. We had shortages of technical manpower in certain fields and 
excessive supply in certain others. 

Such developments are unfortunate and we must do our best to 
prevent them. The country and the Government are responsible for 
providing trained people with opportunities for productive employment. 
However, this responsibility can hardly be unilateral. In thdr turn, 
engineers themselves owes something to the nation which has invested 
precious resources in their training, in making them conversant with 
specific skills, and turning them into a special kind of citizens. Since 
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en^ncers are the key to basic capital formation activities, we cannot 
afford to lose them. Nor is it fair for them to expect their poor country 
to compete for them in international markets. They have to stand by 
the nation despite their current frustrations and despite the fact that, in 
affluent countries, they might get a better price than India can offer 
in its present economic circumstances. 

Ihis then is the social responsibility which engineers have to face. 
The slackening of the pace of growth jn recent years can be attributed 
to several factors, some of them outside our control There arc also 
delays for which the administration can ho held responsible and general 
economic inefficiency This point is well taken and the Governmet^t 
is trying to improve its administrative ellicicncy. But the quest for 
cfflcfency should not be confined to 2 uIniinistrutors oi "file*pushers* us 
you describe them. Engineers also must promote belter utilisation and 
handling of materials and better inventory control These and other 
similar improvements could icsuU in reduced costs and higher efficiency. 
This would mean a larger volume of activity with a given quantum of 
resources and faster growth It could strengthen the economy and 
enlarge the aggregate volume of employment including that of technical 
manpower. If (he country is to advance and engineers are to prosper, 
they must give the highest importance to considerations of prcxlticiiun 
and efficiency in their spheres of activity. 

Late starters on the road to industrialisation have to progress by 
adopting and adapting technology from other countries. They have the 
advantage of being able to skip various stages. It would be futile 
to attempt to buy all the required skills and technologies from elsewhere. 
We can spare neither the funds nor the time. We need a generation of 
inventive engineers who will learn by doing and do by learning. There 
are instances where miracles have been worked in some countries by 
this method. For us also there is really no other way. 

Our engineers, technologists and scientists will have to keep their 
eyes open and their minds alert so that they know what is happening 
where, and can think constructively about the technological possibilities 
of adapting innovations elsewhere. Naturally they must keep in view 
our environment as well as the limited stock of our resources, including 
technical manpower. I am glad that already in individual fields, 
Indian engineers have performed well in grafting their own ideas on to 
those from abroad. There have also been instances where technologies 
have been successfully combined but this process has to be taken very 
much further. 

In working out this alchemy of technologies, en^eers will have to 
appreciate that ours is a developing economy, and that while the country 
will support their inventiveness by whatever resources can bc^tssembled, 
they must deploy these resources most carefully. They will have to 
accept the responsibility to develop the proper technolopcal base for 
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the growth of agriculture and small-scale industries. Given our 
population problem, the accent in technological adaptation must be 
on the absorption of manpower simultaneously with increasing pro¬ 
ductivity per unit of capital deployed. 

The situation is challenging but it has to be faced. In the past, 
not much attention was paid to develop equipment which would suit 
our agro-climatic conditions and the economic state of our cultivators. 
Rural industrialisation also certain specific technological problems 
which have not so far attracted the attention they deserve. Whether 
the poverty of India can he eradicated smoothly in the near future 
will depend largely upon whether or not we can achieve a real break¬ 
through in these directions fX'spitc the apparent Jack of glamour of 
such activities. U would he worthwhile for the alumni of this Institution 
to devote some of their effort and resources to this crucial task. 

Mr. Chairman, you have complained that engineers and scientists 
are unable to make their full contribution because they arc rated 
below file-pushers and speech-makers. I sympathise with your point 
of view. There should certainly he fewer files, hut there is more to 
administration than file-pushing. Also, may I remind you that by 
insisting on having innuguial functions, you force people to make 
speeches. If I had my way. f would ban most formal functions for 
[ personally would luther spend the time in meeting and talking to 
engineers and scientists. Incidentally, may T say that you yourself 
made an excellent speech 1 

I have always expressed my concern over the dominant position 
occupied by the generalist in our public ndmi nisi ration structure and 
our determination to effect u change in this situation. In the managerial 
hierarchy engineers should certainly be given the powers and status 
necessary to discharce their duties to the satisfaction of all concerned. 
Some progress has been made Recently, for instance, a high powered 
executive body, the Electronics Commission, composed largely of 
scientists and eng i nee is. h«is been charged with the responsibility for 
the development of a vital industry. We hope that many more steps 
will be taken in this direction. However, while specialised jobs do 
require expertise, the assumption that specialisation is the key to 
suC('ess is an over-simplification in our complex woild. Mere speciali¬ 
sation precludes comprehensive thinking. It often prevents us from 
taking an overall and integrated view of the tech no-economic advantages 
which come to society from many different specialisations. Thus, we 
are apt to deal with most problems in isolation rather than in perspec¬ 
tive and in the process the whole as well as the part suSers. 

Life is a continuous and changing process and all parts of it are 
inter-linked—each one constantly acting and reacting on the other. 
Even specialised disciplines arc hting merged into even more inclusive 
field of consideration. Therefore, whether from the point of view 
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of being more effective in one's work or the larger aspect of the future, 
which we wish to mould, people must have a wider focus than the 
merely professional. In your speech you have given some indication, 
Mr. (^airman, that you have this larger focus and larger vision. Let 
men and women of all professions co-operate to make this a better 
country to live in. * 

1 should Ukc to give my good wishes to all those who are assembled 
for this meeting. As 1 have said they have a very important role to 
play. I have confessed also that they do not always got the opportu¬ 
nities which are theh due. But in life, opportunities arc not given; 
opportunities arc made and taken and it is for our young people to 
have the courage, the determination and the perseverance which is 
nseded to attract an opportunity and to make the best use of it when 
it comes. 


Agricultu ral Research 


1 AM CLAD to be present on an occasion which marks the addition 
of further facilities for agiicuUural research which, as wc all know, 
is fundamental to our progress. Before we achieved freedom, oui 
economy had been stagnant for several centuries and there used to be 
recurring famines. Our problems sell remain gigantic but wc arc 
solving them one by one. In agriculture, wc had disproved the 
prophecies of certain experts aiHl have achieved near self-reliance. 
Bumper wheat crops have been the result not of good weather only 
but also of the systematic adoption of high productivity techniques. 
The hands of our farmer have been strengthened by a powerful 
weapon—science-based tcchnolo^. This is evidence of what can be 
achieved when there is team spirit amongst scientists, administrators, 
extension workers and farmers and when plans and implementation 
arc dovetailed. 

All over the world, whenever new facilities are created those who 
arc already in a position of comparative strength take advantage of 
them and weaker sections arc left out. The programme of science- 
based agriculture had to be initiated in irripted land and depended 
for its success on farmers who were capable of adopting the new 
cultural practices. Hence, it increased the disparity between them 
and poorer farmers in irrigated areas as also farmers in unirripted 
regioDS. 

IsAfltusI tddreM It the opcaini ccrciMiQr of the Hodeer Reeeiwh Lebontory of the Inditti 
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Development, as indeed any movement forward always creates new 
problems. We must be viplant and take prompt c<M'rective action. 
Our present emphasis on the development of dry farming and 
assistance to small farmers is an indication of our determination to 
redress existing imbalances and forestall new ones. It is certainly 
important to the success of this present venture that those who work 
here should get down to the field and, as was said, roll up their 
sleeves to work. U is important that they have petsonal acquaintance 
with our farmers, with not only the agricultural problems but with 
the attitude of mind of the local people because without that under** 
standing it is not always easy to get things moving in the desired 
manner. 

Our achievement of self-sutnciency in food production has given 
our people a new sense of self-confidence, but we must now consolidate 
this quantitative self-sufficiency and turn our attention to qualitative 
improvement. 

Individual programmes of higher production and more nutritive 
diet arc parts of a larger strategy to bring a more satisfying life to 
our rural areas. The reform of the tenure system and the extension 
of ownership rights to actual tillers is important. Unfortunately, we 
have not been able to fully implement these land reforms. There is 
great opposition from certain landed interests. Some people have gone 
to the extent of alleging that these arc moves to suppress democracy. 
Democracy can be strengthened and can have meaning for the people 
only when glaring inequalities and injustices arc removed from our 
society. The danger to democracy comes from those who wish to 
cling sluhhoinly to an old way of life which in many countries has 
long since become part of history. 

We have regarded planning us the application of scientific methods 
to our problems. My father's and Dr. Bhabha's conviction that the 
promotion and utilisation of nuclear science and technology would 
help to augment our energy resources and also give us powerful 
instruments to deal with a wide range of development problems has 
given us direction. The Bbabha Atomic Research Centre and other 
units of our atomic energy programme are monuments to their vision. 
The resources and capabilities which have been built up, especially 
at the Centre, have already been utilised in a number of areas of 
national endeavour. However, until recently, their application to 
agriculture and related activities was not intensive. Today we have 
had clear indi;ation of the numerous beneficial uses of nuclear tech¬ 
niques in apiculture and animal husbandary. I am glad that this 
lateratory will launch an important programme to bring competence 
in such techniques. 

But we cannot entirely dismiss the fear of the conservationisU and 
environmentalists as entirely imaginaiy. Some Indian farmers and 
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fruit-growers who were themselves enthusiastic users are complaining 
on the basis of their own experience that because of improper use 
of certain types of fertilisers and pesticides some varieties of fruits 
urc disappearing. I dislike the word 'exploitation* whether it is used 
in dealing with men or with nature. We must sec how we can help 
nature to help us, not exploit natural resources rapaciously and denude 
our earth of its riches for future generations 

To say that developing nations should concentrate on receiving 
technology transferred from the industrialised countries, rather than 
spend scarce resources of scientific manpower, money and time on 
generating their own technology domestically is to take rather a facile 
and superficial view. In order to progress rapidly we need integrated 
technological strategy involving a blend of thicc elements : technology 
transferred as such, technology on which adaptive research is done 
before it is applied, and technology genernted entirely indigenously. 
To achieve this, we must have a very strong national base of research, 
development and extension. This is particularly important in agri¬ 
culture because numerous problems arc unique to every agro-ccological 
situntJOQ. 1 hope that this laboratory will play an important part in 
the evolution and implementation of our technological strategy in 
agriculture. 

The United Nations Devctopmcni Programmes have, I am glad, 
always been responsive to the needs of developing countries and have 
spearheaded many innovations in economic and social development. 
T am glad that it is helping this laboratory, and that it has nominated 
the International Atomic Energy Agency as the Executive Body for 
(his project. 

1 greet the distinguished scientists who have come from long dis¬ 
tances and some from near to exchange ideas on the use of nuclear 
tools in agriculture and animal husbandry. At no time in human 
history have scientists had such opportunity to do good to their fellow- 
men and to this earth which sustains us all. Could there be a more 
exciring challenge or more worthwhile task ? 

The Chnirman spoke of light and darkness. Until the end of time, 

1 think, these two will co-cxist. But while they arc there, T think, 
men of goodwill, men and women who are interested in science will 
try to enlarge the areas of light and try to fight darkness. This is 
why we are all here at this function and I hope that this laboratory 
nnd this new venture will help to spread light amongst the farmers of 
India—light not only in the new methodology and new practices but 
light also in their attitudes. We have in India to adopt not only 
scientific methods but a more rational thinking and by this I do not 
mean that we should sweep over-board other values which «we have 
but merely that those values should be used to help us to eajoy a 
better life and to make the most of it. 


The Ecological Crisis 


A s ONE WHO has been deeply interested in this subject since long 
before I had ever heard of the word ecology, I am naturally glad that 
people have woken up to the dangers which threaten the world as we 
know It. I know that in this audience I am speaking* to the converted 
and many of the things which I <ay may be obvious to you but I feel 
that they have to be said for a larger audience also because there is not 
sufficient appreciation of this in the country as a whole. I hope this 
Committee will succeed in interesting and mobilising the entire country, 
especially our young people in this movement. 

Since man first discovered that he could use nature for his own 
purposes he has been interfering with his environment. Man is a part 
of nature and only one of the many species who inhabit the earth. But 
he has treated it as his colony to exploit it. The scale of his intervention 
has now grown to a point where it has produced vast und disruptive 
changes which have already modified our existence more profoundly 
than any earlier human activity. Hence, the ecological ptoblems with 
which we arc now concerned embrace diverse aspects ranging from the 
economic, sociaK psychological problems of human settlements to the 
management and use of natural resources and the cooservadon of natural 
habitats. The earlier attiliidc of .scorn has changed hut some people 
still regard conservation and concern for ecology a.s something of a fad. 
Why worry ji few tigers and rhinos and a tow plant species arc wiped 
out ? Your agenda paper gives the answer : ‘V\n environment in 
which animals and plants become extinct is not safe tor the human being 
either.'* Besides, this attitude of mind is the same which regards one 
species of human beings as superior to another. 

Pollution is affected by four factors : the prevailing natural conditions; 
human population; the levels of production und consumption and the 
level and use of technology. The environmental problems of the 
industrialised countries arc the result of earlier exploitation as well as 
of present affluence while those of the developing countries are primarily 
determined by the manner in which machines are used or abused. In 
the poorer societies these problems arc essentially those of inadequate 
development and of continuing poverty, unsafe drinking water, malnutri¬ 
tion. poor sanitation, inadequate housing and disease. 

As an international group of economists has pointed out, that 
development is not the cause of most of these problems but the cure. 
The poorer countries cannot but look upon planned development as an 
instrument to improve the quality of life. Such planning, however, 
should entail a reappraisal of the objectives of development to provide 
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more cxplicidy for the social and human needs of health, shelter, clean 
air, water and the beauty of natural surroundings. We should move 
away from the single dimension model which equates the growth of 
G.N.P. with development. Our emphasis should be on the qualitative 
improvement of life as a whde rather than on the quantitative growth 
of various sectors of economy. Our attention cannot be diverted f/om 
the main question before us which is to bring basic amenities within the 
reach of our people and to give them better living conditions without 
alienating them from nature and their environment, without despoiling 
nature of its beauty and of the freshness and purity so essential to oui 
lives. 


As our development progresses perhaps we also shall have environ¬ 
mental proUems akin to those in the developed countries. But we can 
learn from their experience. Through foresight and imaginative 
physical planning many potential dangers can be avoided or at least 
minimised. Concern with economic and social development need not 
be a choice between poverty and pollution. To most people progress 
has become synonymous with imitation of western models but wherever 
we have followed models from the industrial society and have beer, 
insensitive to our own eircumsbinccs the results have not been happy. 
The time has come for us to think deeply about the kind of progress 
we want. Should we not recast our priorities and ask ourselves what 
facilities are worth the price for u$ or for future gencratioas ? For 
instance, in the rural areas, a corrugated iron roof has become a sign 
of better living. It is certainly more durable than a thatched hut. At 
the same time, it is ugly to look at. It kills all artistic initiative and 
is not even suitable for our climate. 

To give another example, for ecntuiies Indian students have received 
instructions under trees. I myself had the privilege of going to a 
famous university where there were no class rooms. Yet today the 
school building seems to have acquired greater importance than what 
is taught or the quality of the teacher. 

Just a few days ago, I came across a poem by a sensitive teenager 
which points to another aspect of our imitative thinking. She speaks 
of village boys playing with buifaloes in a muddy villas pool and asks 
whether it would be an improvement to deprive them of this spontaneous 
joy by having them cemform to the restrictions of the so<alled better 
classes who arc kept isolated from the sun and the wind in their covered, 
and sometimes heated swimming pools I I was astounded to hear an 
otherwise sympathetic foreign visitor refer to people doing hard manual 
labour as human degradation. The personality of a man is not dimi¬ 
nished by honest labour. Technology should certainly listen bis 
burden, but is it progress for vast numbers to be employed in moqptonous 
mechanical tasks day in and day out blmtlng indi^duality and blunting 
their capacity to think and feel 7 There are thousands of such Inslanees. 
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This sort of progress Ls avoidable but other aspects are far more com¬ 
plex. Individual programmes cannot be viewed in isolation but in terms 
of their impact on development and on environment. Some decisions 
will be difficult to take. For instance, fertilisers help enormously in 
increasing agricultural production. Yet they use up the soil. In 
countries still infested with mosquitoes, pesticides have been a boon. 
But we in Delhi can testify that the new strains which have developed 
arc quite immune and resistant to the pesticides being used. Some of 
these pesticides which we and other countries have been using have 
killed off birds and other creatures and have harmed human beings. In 
some places, people are reverting to natural pest control, for example, 
breeding bitds to devour insects. 

A basic need for advance of any kind is energy. About half the 
energy consumed in our country is for domestic use and half this amount 
is supplied by firewood. This is denuding our forests, eroding the soil, 
silting rivers and affecting the climate. Hence the importance of provid¬ 
ing a cheap fuel substitute for those who use hrewo^. An integrated 
strategy is indicated. If wo imitate what the'industrialised countries did 
in their earlier phases, we might only add to the pollution without 
significantly raising per capita consumption level. 

As Sliri Subramaniam remarked just now, until recently the structure 
of Government did iiol provide for any point where environmental 
considerations could a'ceivc the attention they deserved. This gap has 
now been bridged by the National Committee on Environmental Planning 
and Coordination with Shn Pant, a former Member of the Planning 
Commission, u.s its whole-time Chairman. The Committee will be 
manned by multi-disciplinary teams. But it can succeed in its complex 
tasks only in the measure it receives willing co-operation from all 
Ministries and Departments. Jt is not intended to take over the 
executive functions of other agencies. Its work is to plan and co¬ 
ordinate. The responsibility for execution will continue to vest with the 
various Ministries and agencies of Government. 

It is not enough for official agencies to become environment cons¬ 
cious. By its very definition, environment is pervasive. Can there be 
environmental planning without the involvement of the entire population 
at all levels—of architects and contractors, of technicians and rural 
workers, of horticulturists and foresters, in fact of all citizens ? To design 
and construct private and public buildings and other structures which 
blend with their surroundings and are appropriate to the climate and 
customs and yet arc durable and inexpensive is the task of our architects 
nnd engineers. Because of the vast numbers of people whom we have 
to serve and the very Umitcd resources we have at our disposal, we must 
make the maximum use of locally available materials for building and 
other purposes. 
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All of US especially those conccrocd with industry at various levels 
and with handicrafts must learn to use all waste products. In everyday 
life the general public can help, without any effort or expenditure, by 
preventing the waste of food, by conserving water by not letting taps in 
their houses or along the roadsides run unnecessarily, by conserving 
power by switching oft electric lights, fans and so on when not needed,« 
by seeing that our cities and viUagcs arc kept clean and by having a new 
outlook towards the flora and fauna of the countiy. One sees so much 
needless destruction of plants and trees tind u great deal of wanton cruelty 
towards birds and animals. What we need is civic consciousness of u 
very high order. 

Many envi ion mental prohlcnis, particularly those involving the con* 
lamination of rivers, oceans and almosphcic, aic regional if not global 
in scope and impact. To understand and tackle such problems 
effectively we shall have to work closely with our neighbours in the 
Asian region and farthci afield. Twenty per cent of the world s ptipula- 
lion consumes eighty per cent of the natural icmhucc.s of the gl<»hc unit 
produces about ninety per cent of the world'^ wastes and pollution How 
can this situation he rcgoidcd ns compatible wait the concept of an 
equitable world order which is enshrined in the U.N. Charter ? Problems 
of development and ens'iron mental survey call (or major changes in the 
economic relations between the aifluent and (he developing countries. 
Unfortunately, in the name of environmental improvement some scien¬ 
tists in the advanced countries recommend economic policies which will 
further depress the developing countries. One of our immcdhuc goals 
IS to be self-reliant in economic sphere. Is it not as irapoitunt to be 
independent in our thinking? We must be able not only to choose our 
direction but to know where to stop and when to turn. We should be 
mature enough to resist the lemplution of non-essentials winch glitter 
for a while. It is only when man is able to make the riglit choice ut 
every stage and to distinguish between the essential and the expendable 
that he can give attention to the more worthwhile aim of improving 
himself and finding fulfilment. 

I should have thought that progress would mean an enridling of the 
spirit and clarity of mind so that man would become more sensitive and 
aware and would think more precisely and comprehensively. He should 
have the capadty to live at peace with himself, with his fcllowmen and 
with nature. Technology must bring us comfort and freedom from 
drudgery. But we find that in countries which have reached the stage 
of affluence an ever-increasing number of thinking people are acutely 
unhappy and attempting various methods of escape. Most of the others 
believing what is fed to them by the many glossy magazines and oblivious 
to the emptiness of their lives become engrossed in the race fotwmore 
possessions as if that were a substitute for a full life. Man's wild spirit 
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has been creator and destroyer. Now, with tbc possibility o[ destruction 
SO starkly real we must concentrate on the arts of preservation. 

I have great pleasure in inaugurating this Committee. 1 wish it 
success in its work, f should like to assure it of Governments full 
support. 


It is indeed an honour to address this Conference—in itself u fresh 
expression of the spirit which created the United Nations—concern for 
the present and future welfare of humanity. It docs not aim merely at 
securing limited agreements hut at establishing peace and harmony in 
life—among all races and with nature. This'gathering represents man's 
earnest endeavour to understand his own condition and to prolong his 
tenancy of this planet. A vast amount of detailed preparatory work 
has gone into the convening of this Conference guided by the dynamic 
personality of Mr. Maunce Strong, Secretary •General of the Conference. 

I have the good fortune of gro^^^ng up with a sense of kinship with 
nature in all its manifestations. Birds, plants, stones were companions 
and, sleeping under the slui-strewn sky, I became familiar with the names 
and movements of the constellations. But my deep interest in this our 
'only earth* was not for itself but as a f\i home for man. 

One cannot be truly human and civilized unless one looks upon not 
only all fellow-men but all creation with the eyes of a friend. Throughout 
Iiidiu, edicts caivcd on locks and iron pillars arc reminders that 22 
centuries ago Emperor Ashoka defined a king's duty us not merely to 
protect citizens and punish wrongnlocrs but also to preserve animal life 
and forest trees. Ashoka was the first and perhaps the only monarch 
until very recently, to forbid the killing of a large number of species of 
animals for sport or food, foreshadowing some of the concern of this 
Conference. He went further re^tting the carnage of his military 
conquests and enjoining upon his successors to find "'their only pleasure 
in the peace that comes through ri^tcousoess.*' 

Along with the rest of mankind, we in India—in spite of Ashoka— 
Itavc been guilty of wanton disregard for the sources of our sustenance, 
We share your concern at the rapid deterioration of flora and fauna. 
Some of our own wild life has been wiped out, miles of forests with 
beautiful old trees, mute witnesses of history, have been destroyed. Even 
though our industrial development is in its infancy, and at its most 
diflicult stage, we are taking various steps to deal widi incipient environ¬ 
mental imbalances. More so because of our concern for the human 
being—a species which is also imperilled. In poverty he is threatened 
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by malnutrition and disease, in weakness by war, in richness by the 
pollution brou^t about by his own prosperity. 

It is sad that in country after country, progress should become 
synonymous with an assault on nature. We who are a part of nature 
and dependent on her for every need, speak constantly about ^'exploiting** 
nature. When the highest mountains in the world was climbed in 1653, 
Jawaharlal Nehru objected to the phrase ''conquest of Everest** which 
he thought was arrogant. Is it surprising that this lack of consideration 
and the constant need to prove one's superiority should be projected onto 
our treatment of our fellow men ? 1 remember Edward Thompson, a 
British writer and a good friend of India, once telling Mr. Gandhi that 
wild hfc was fast disappearing. Remarked the Mahatma : *Tt is 
decreasing in the jungles but it is increasing in the towns*' I 

We arc gathered here under the aegis of the United Nations. We 
arc supposed to belong to the same family sharing common traits and 
impelled by the same basic desires, yet we inltabil a divided world. 

How can it be otherwise? There is still no recognition of the 
equality of man or respect for him as an individual. In matters of 
colour and race, religion and custom, society is governed by prejudice. 
Ic ns ions arise because of man's aggressiveness and notions of super io* 
lity. The power of the big slick prevails and it is used not in favour of 
fair play or beauty, but to chase imaginary windmills—to assume the 
right to interfere in the aHairs ol others, and to arrogate authority for 
action which would not normally be allowed. Many of the advanced 
countries of today have reached tlicir present affluence by their domina¬ 
tion over other races and countries, the exploitation of their own masses 
and their own natural resources. They got a head start through sheer 
ruthlessness, undisturbed by feelings of compassion or by abstract 
theories of freedom, equality or jusuce. The stirrings of dema^ for the 
political rights of citizens, and die economic rights of the toiler came 
after considerable advance had been made. The riches and the labour 
of the colonized countries played no small part in the industrialisation 
and prosperity of the West. Now, as we struggle to create a better 
life for our people, it is in vastly different circumstances, for obviously 
in today's eagle-eyed watchfulness, we cannot indulge in such practices 
even for a worthwhile purpose. We arc bo\md by our own ideals. We 
owe allegiance to the principles of the rights of workers and the norms 
enshrined in the charters of international organisations. Above all, we 
arc answerable to the millions of politically awakened citizens in our 
countries. All these make progress costlier and more complicated. 

On the one hand the rich look askance at our continuing poverty- 
on the other they warn us against their own methods. We do not wish 
to impoverish the environment any further and yet wo cannot for a 
moment forget the grim poverty of large number of peoplff. Are not 
poverty and need the gicatest polluters ? For instance, unless we are in 
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a position to provide employment and purchasing power for the daOy 
necessities of the irjbal people and those who live in or around our 
jungles, we cannot prevent them from combing the forest for good and 
livelihood, from poaching and from despoiling the vegetation. When 
they themselves feel deprived, how can we urge the preservation of 
animals ? How can we speak to those who live in villages naj in slums 
aboul keeping the oceans, the river^ and the air clean wheo their own 
li\es arc conlaminarcd at fhf source'^ The cnvironm.'rtl cannot be 
impiovc l in conditions of piwerly Nor can poverty be ciid^catcd 
without the use of science and technology 

Musi there be conflict between technology and a truly belter world 
or between enlightenment ot the ^piiii and u higher standard of living? 
Foreigners sometimes ask what to u^ seems a very strange question, 
whether progress in India would not mean a diminishing of her spiritu- 
ahly or her values, h spiritual quality so superficial as o be dependent 
upon the lack of material comfort'^ As a country we arc not more or 
les" 'piritujl than any other but traditionniyv our people hav.' respected 
the ^*pilit of detachment and renuncirtion Historically, our great 
spiritual dhcovcrics were made during pcricxls of comparative afTIucncc. 
The doctrines of detachment from possessions wer: devoh'ped not os 
ratiomilisution of deprivation but to p)ervcnt comfort and ease from 
dullu'g the senses Spirituality means the enrichment of the spirit, the 
strengthening of onc*s inner resources and the stretching of one s range 
of experience. It is the ability to be still in the midst of activity and 
vibrantly alive in moments of calm: to se|wate the essence from circum¬ 
stances; to accept joy and sorrow with the same equanimity. Percep¬ 
tion and compassion are the marks of true spirituality. 

I am reminded of an incident in one of our tribul areas. The 
vociferous demand of elder tribal chiefs that their customs should be 
left undisturbed found suppoit from noted anthropologists. In its 
anxiety that the majority should not submerge the many ethnical racial 
and cultural groups in our country, the Government of India largely 
accepted this advice. I was amongst those who entirely approved. 
However, a visit to a remote part of our north-east frontier brought me 
in touch with a different point of view—(he protest by the younger 
dements that while the rest of India was on the way to modernisation 
they were being preserved as museum pieces Could we not say the 
same to the affluent nations ? 

For the last quarter of a century, we have been engaged in an enter¬ 
prise unparalleled in human history—the provision of ba«ic needs to 
one-sixth of mankind within the span of one or two generations. When 
we launched on that effort our early planners had more than the usual 
gaps to fill. There were not enough data and no helpful books. No 
guidance could be sought from the experience of other countries whose 
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conditions—political, economic, social and technological—^were altoge^ 
ther different. Planning in the sense we were innovating, had never 
been ased in the context of a macd economy. But we could not wait. 
The need to improve the conditions of our people was pressing. Planning 
and action, improvement of data leading to better planning and bct(^r 
action, all this was a continuous and overlapping process. Our indus¬ 
trialisation tended to follow the paths which the more advanced countries 
had traversed earlier. With the advance of the 60*s and particularly 
during the last five years, wc have encountered a bewildering collection 
of problems, ^omc due to our shortcomings but many inheicnl in the 
process and in existing attitudes. The feeling is growing that we should 
TC-order our priorities and move awuy from the single-dimensional model 
which has viewed growth from certain limited angles, which seems to 
have given a higher place to things rather than to persons and which ha.s 
increased our wants rather than our enjoyment. We should have a more 
comprehen.sivc approach to life, centred on man not as a statistic but 
individual with many sides to his personality. The solution of these 
problems cannot be Isolated phenomena of marginal importance but 
must be an intcgial part of the unfolding of the very process of 
development 

The extreme forms in which questions of population or environmental 
pollution arc posed, obscure the total view of political, economic and 
social situations. The Government of India is one of the few which has 
an olhcially sponsored programme of family planning and this is moking 
some progress. We believe that planned families will make for a 
healthier and more conscious population. But we know also that no 
programme of population control can be effective without education and 
without a visible rise in the standard of living. Our own programmes 
have succeeded in the urban or semi-urban areas. To the very poor, 
every child is an earner and a helper. We are experimenting with new 
approaches and the family planning programme is being combined with 
those of maternity and child welfare, nutrition and development in 
general. 

It is an over-simplification to blame all the world’s problems on 
increasing population. Countries with but a small fraction of the world 
population consume the bulk of the world’s production of minerals, 
fossil fuels and so on. Thus we see that when it comes to the depletion 
of natural resources and environmental poDution, the increase of one 
inhabiunt in an affluent country, at his level of living, is equivalent to 
an increase of many Asians, Africans or Latin Americans at their 
current material levels of living. 

The inherent conflict is not between conservation and development, 
but between environment and the reckless exploitation ot man and earth 
in the name of efficiency. Historians tell us that the modem age began 
with the will to freedom of the individual. And the individual came to 
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Dclieve that he had rights with no corresponding obligations. Tht man 
who got ahead was the one who commanded admiratioa. No qucsdons 
were asked as to the methods employed or the price which others had 
had to pay. The industrial ciWlisation has promoted the concept of 
the efficient man, he whose entire energies are concentrated on producing 
more in a given unit of time and from a given unit of man-power. 
Groups or individuals who are less competitive and, according to this 
test, less efficient arc regarded os lesser breeds—for example the older 
civilizations, the black and brcAvn peoples, women and certain profes* 
fijons. Obsolescence is built into production, and efficiency is based on 
the creation of goods which ore not really needed and which cannot be 
disposed of, when discarded. What price such efficiency now, and is 
not reckless a more appropriate term for such behaviour ? 

All the ^isms’ of the modem age—even those which in theory disown 
the private profit principle—asume that man*s cardinal interest is 
acquisition. The profit motive, individual or collective, seems to ovcr« 
shadow all else. This over-riding concern with self today is the basic 
cause of the ecological crisis. 

Pollution is not a technical problem. The fault lies not in science 
and technology as stich but in the sense of values of the contemporary 
world which ignores the rights of others and is oblivious of the longer 
perspective. 

There are grave misgivings that the discussion on ecology may be 
designed to distract attention from the problems of war and poverty. We 
have to prove to the disinherited majority of the world that ecology and 
conservation will not work against their interest but will bring an 
improvement in their lives. To withhold technology from them would 
deprive them of vast resources of energy and knowledge. This is no 
longer feasible nor will it be acceptable. 

The environmental problems of developing countries are not the 
side-effects of excessive industrialisation but reflect the inadequacy of 
development. The rich countries may look upon development as the 
cause of environmental destruction, but to us it is one of the primary 
means of improving the environment for living, or providing food, water, 
sanitation and shelter, of making the deserts green and the mountains 
habitable. The research and perseverance of dedicated people have 
given us an insight which is likely to play an important part in the 
shaping of our future plans. We see that however much man hankers 
after material goods, they can never give him full satisfaction. Thus the 
higher standard of living must be achieved without alienating people from 
their heritage and without despoiling nature of its beauty, freshness and 
purity so essential to our lives. 

The most urgent and basic question is that of peace. Nothing is so 
pointless as modem warfare. Nothing destroys so instantly, so com* 
pletely as the diabolic weapons which not only kill but maim and deform 
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the living and the yet to be boro, which poison the land, leaving long 
trails of ugliness, barrenness and hopeless desolation. What ecological 
project can survive a war ? The Prime Minister of Sweden, Mr. Olof 
Palme has already drawn the attention of the Conference to this in 
powerful words. 

It is clear that the environmental crisis which is confronting* the 
world, will profoundly alter the future destiny of our planet. No one 
among us, whatevei our status, strength or circumstance, can remain 
unultectcd. The process of chnn^ challenges present international 
policies. Will the growing awareness of ‘'one earth** and “one environ- 
incnr guide us to the concept of “one humanity** ? Will there b: more 
equitable sharing of environment costs and greater interniitional interest 
in the accelerated progress of (he less developed world Or will it remain 
cnnlincd to a narrow concern, based on exclusive self-sufhciercy ? 

The first essays in narrowing economic and technological disparities 
have not succeeded because the policies of aid were made to .subserve 
the equations of power. Wo hopo (hat the renewed emphasis on self- 
reliance, brou^t about by the change in the climalc for aid, wilt also 
promote a search for new criteria of human satisfaction In the meantime, 
the ecological crisis should not add to the burdens of the weaker nations 
by introducing new considerations in the political and trade policies of 
rich nations. It would be ironic if the fight against pollution were to be 
converted into another business, out of which a few companies, corpora- 
lion<. or nations would make profits at the cost of the many. Here is 
a branch of experimentation and discovery in which scientists of all 
nations should take interest. They should ensure that their findings are 
available to all nations, resiricted by patents. I am glad that the 
Conference has given thought on this aspect of the problem. 

Life is one and the world is one, and all these questions are inter¬ 
linked. The population explosion, poverty, ignorance and disease, the 
pollution of our surroundings, the stock-piling of nuclear weapons and 
biological and chemical agents of destruction arc all parts of a vicious 
circle. Each is important and urgent but dealing with them one by one 
would be wasted effort. 

It serves tittle purpose to dwell on the past or to apportion blame, 
for none of us is blameless. If some are able to dominate others, 
this is at least partially due to the weakness, the lack of unity and the 
temptation of gaining some advantage on the part of those who submit. 
If the prosperous have been exploiting the needy, can we honesdy claim 
that in our own societies, people do not take advantage of the weaker 
sections ? We must re-evaluate the fundamentals in which our respective 
civil societies are based and the ideals by which they are sustain^. If 
there is to be change of heart, a change ol direction and methods of 
functioning, it is not an onmnisation or n country—no matted how well 
intentioned—which can achieve it. While each country must deal with 
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that aspect of (be problem ^rfiich is most relevant to it, it is obvious that 
all countries must unite in an overall endeavour. There is no alternative 
to a co-operative approach on a global scale to the entire spectrum of our 
problems. 

1 have referred to some problems which seem to me to be the under¬ 
lying causes of the present crisis in our civilization. This is not in the 
expectation that this Conference can achieve miracles or solve all the 
world's difficulties, but in the hope that the o^nions of each nation will 
be kept in focus, that these ptoblcms will be viewed in peispective and 
ouch project devised as part of the whole. 

On a previous occasion 1 had spoken of the unfinished revolution in 
our countries. I am now convinced that this can be taken to its culmi¬ 
nation when it is accompanied by a revolution in social thinking. In 
1968 at the 14th General Conference of UNESCO the Indian delegation, 
along with others, proposed a new and major programme entitled *'a 
design for living**. This is essential to grasp the full implications of 
technical advance and its impact on different sections and groups. We 
do not want to put the clock back or resign ourselves to a simplistic 
natural state. We want new directions in the wiser use of tbe knowledge 
und tools With which science has equipped us. 

And this cannot be just one upsurge but a continuous search into 
cause and effect and an enduring effort to match technology with higher 
levels of thinking. Wc must concern ourselves not only with the kind 
of world wc want but also with what kind of man should inhabit it. 
Surely wc do not desire a society divided into those who condition and 
those who are conditioned. Wc want thinking people, capable of 
.spontaneous self-directed activity, people who are interested and 
interesting, and who are imbued with compassion and concern for others. 

It will not be easy for large societies to change their style of living. 
They cannot be coerced to do so, nor can governmental action suffice. 
People can be motivated and urged to participate in better alternatives. 

it has been my experience that people who are at cross purposes 
with nature arc cynical about mankind and ill at case with themselves. 
Modern man must re-establish an unbroken link with nature and with 
life. He must again learn to invoke tbe energy of growing things and 
to recognise, as did the ancients in India centuries ago, that one can take 
from the earth and the atmosphere only so much as one puts back Into 
them. In their hymn to Earth, the sages of the Atharva Veda chanted : 
1 quote— 

'^What of thee I dig out. let that quickly grow over. 

Let me not hit thy vitals, or thy heart.** 

So can man himself be vital and of good heart and conscious of his 
responsibility. 




Education and Social 

Welfare 




Welfare of the Blind 


It gives mb very great pleasure to be here with you this morniiig 
because it is always a privilege to be witli those who work for the 
betterment of the society. 

You know that ours is a vast country and every pioblem, therefore^ 
becomes a vast problem. And although much work has begun in 
many directions, wo arc very conscious that this is only the beginning 
and that we have barely touched the fringe o: ihc question. We have 
so much still to do here for all sections ol the people, and blindness 
is one aspect ot that very big problem of helping our people, not only 
to lead a better life but to be able to contribule their talents and their 
capabilities for the development of the nation. It is not only a human 
problem, hut it is also a question—as we just heard in President Nixon's 
message—of harnessing all our huntan resource.^ which arc mo .t valu¬ 
able ot the resources that any country can produce. 

Youc theme—Blindness in an Age of Science'—K very appropriate 
for our times because science has given us so much new knowledge in 
the field of medicine as well as in other fields and we have to see how 
it can be best utilised to help our fellowmcn In India, it is not only a 
question of prevention of blindness or the cuic but of creating the right 
social outlook. Perhaps, all countries have been through this phase. 
But here the maddest part of all is the attitude towards any handicap— 
whether it is blindness or some other handicap. And it Is only when 
the society treats the problem not with pity but with deep understanding 
and sensitivity that we can really be successful in helping our brothers 
and sisters. 

As far as handicaps are concerned, each one of us has some 
handicap or the other Some handicaps arc more obvious and others 
are not. But each one of us has to face our own individual, personal 
handicaps. And life itself is always a challenge. Of course, for those 
whose handicap is obvious, it is a greater challenge. But we know— 
and all of you, I am sure, know—that greater the challenge, the more 
the inner resources a person finds to meet the challenge. And we have 
seen this in countless cases. 

We heard the mention of Hcllen Keller a little while ago. She 
came to India some years ago and she came to a dinner at our house. 
She arrived just a little bit earlier than we had expected. So I raced 
down the steps to receive her as she got off the car. Before her 
companion could introduce her, she had put her hands on my face and 
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said : ''You don^t bavc to introduce her. I know this is Indira*\ She 
knew, she said, because she had read my father's letters to me and had 
visualised what sort of a person I was. And I was quite amazed to 
sec afterwards when she spoke more on the subject, that she had not 
said those words just as a thing to say but that she did know a great 
deal about me—not the details of my life but the sort of person I was. 
Wc talked about this and, 1 think, 1 can say without hesitation that I 
have met few people who got to know so well without really knowing 
me at all, without having met me or e.ven beard of me. And this was 
a part of her very great understanding of alt aspects of the world in 
which wc live. She not only understood people but she had a feeling 
for animals, for all parts of the nature. Her very life, the manner in 
which she overcame her difTiculties, was nothing short of a miracte. 
Wc know now that given the determination and given knowledge and 
help, all human beings arc capable of such miracles. And this is what 
gives us hope for the future. 

Many of us have sight, Le. wc have two eyes which can see people, 
things, colours but I do not know if we have insight or a deep under¬ 
standing. And perhaps in dealing with this question and other questions 
of social wclfaro and human understanding, it is this inner insight 
which is so necessary. 

Wc live in an age of science but have not always used this science 
for a deeper understanding. We have far better communications, wc 
rush from country to country but the very pace of movement does not 
give us the time to wait, to try and sec deeply and to understand. And 
perhaps, that is where wc have gone wrong and have not been able to 
solve many problems which arc capable of solution. There is need 
for a deeper understanding of the problems, the difhculties and the 
needs of different people. There may be people in our own country 
who may be handicapped or they may have the handicap of being a 
minority or of belonging to dilTcrcnt religion or of some other type of 
handicap. Today the most necessary thing for us is to have the 
capacity to see with the heart and to understand these problems with 
our heart. This is the only way to deal with these problems on a 
more long-term basis. 

In India wc have all the problems which you have but more besides 
because, apart from the lack of money, the lack of equipment, we have 
to face tremendous ignorance and superstition in dealing with blindness 
or. indeed, an illness of any kind. Some years ago when my mothet 
died, Mahatma Gandhi thought that we should open a hospital in her 
memory because she had been greatly concerned with health, especially 
the health of women. So we opened a women's hospital on the edge 
of the city so that it could serve the rural population. This was some 
years ago. But even then for some months we did not have a single 
patient. The rural women ju^t did not see why they should come to a 
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hospital, and it needed much e&ort oo the part of the doctors and the 
nurses going from village to village, from lane to lane, before they 
could persuade any patient to come. Of course, that situation has 
veiy largely changed and people do flock to hospitals. But, neverthe* 
less, there are large sections of the people even today who look at all 
these problems not from the scientific point of view, not ^th the point 
of view that there is a problem which can be solved with the knowledge 
already available to mankind but as though it were some kind of fate. 
Blindness in many cases is preventable and I think we have to do much 
more work in trying to prevent the disease because much of the 
blindness does come from smallpox and other such diseases and 
sometimes also from lack of cleanliness. It is a question of educating 
men and women in every village, in every slum so that from their 
earliest childhood people arc aware of the dangers and the pitfalls and 
learn to avoid them. In this way only can this problem be solved oo 
a mass scale. 

1 know thai all of you have great experience in this work and I am 
sure that your coming here will not only throw light on new aspects 
of how to deal with this problem and how to get the best from our blind 
friends, but it will be a tremendous inspiration and help to the different 
Associations of the blind here and those who arc engaged in this very 
vital and necessary' work for the society as a whole. 

1 would like to welcome you all and say how glad I am that you 
did choose Delhi for the venue of your Conference. I hope that you 
will have the opportunity of knowing something about our country, the 
tremendous difficulties which we face and the manner in which we arc 
solving them. My experience of life ba.s been that as soon as you 
solve one aspect of a problem, another problem arises in its place. Life 
is one series of problems and mankind has to face these problems with 
courage, with determination and with the will to succeed. I know that 
social workers—certainly in our country and, f am sure, in the 
countries from which you come—do have this determination and the 
will to succeed. That is how they have been able to face tremendous 
problems and yet have progressed step by step in their work. 

) .should like to take this opportunity ol giving my good wishes to 
those in India who have been working for the blind and those who 
have come from other countries who are engaged in this very valuable 
work. May your work progress from success to success and may it 
help in harnessing the very great talents and capabilities, which do not 
always come to light but which are possessed by our blind friends, so 
that they can also contribute to the moulding of the society and taking 
our lives forward to a bettei world—not only a world in which there 
is greater physical comfort but a world in which there is greater 
underataoding of our fellowmen and in which we can all live and work 
together in peace I 



Developing Local Talents 

I AM VERY happy to be able to visit these islands and to meet the 
people here. We are a very big country and we must all know each 
other, we must know each other's problems, difficulties, achieveoftnts 
and also what talents the people have. The people o( these 
islands, as all people in India, have something to take from other 
parts and something to give. Each group of people Itas special talents 
and capabilities. One of the purposes of our education should be to 
bring out and to develop local talents. While you should have pride 
in India, our great country, you should also Iear:i to have pride in 
your own things and your own talents and your own culture. I think 
that much can be done to develop these local talent^, local designs and 
so on. 

In the modern world, people like to have new things and different 
things. So 1 hope that instead of imitating things that happen on the 
mainland an effort will be made to develop things which can be special 
to the Laccadives and which will interest people in each city of India. 
You should collect what is available locally and I hope that it will be 
possible to send some one here who can tell you how those things can 
be utilised so that they arc attractive and can be useful to women in 
other parts of India. Women play a very important part in shaping 
the future. Because it is how they influence their children and their 
homes, how they inculcate good habits of living that society can change 
and go forward. Good health is dependent on habits of livng and 
many diseases can be prevented if mothers and children knew about 
these things. 

Similarly, in creating new social outlook the mother and sister 
play a very important part. I hope the girls here will go to school in 
good numbers and when they finish school they will have the 
opportunity of taking training .so that they can do useful work for their 
community here, especially in the fields of education, health and 
vocational training. I hope the Mahila Samajam will give the right 
direction to the women here and will help them to help each other. 
Little by little we must take training so that you yourselves cun help 
your other brothers and sisters to go forward and to better ibe living 
conditions here. Now that communications in the mainland are 
better and we hope they will further improve, it will help you to get 
different types of training and to have better opportunities of work also. 
On the mainland women arc doing all types of work. For many years 
before we had women teachers, women doctors, women lawyers but 
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now they are taking to many other types of work also and they are doing 
well in all fields. What we are interested in is not that a few women 
should get employment or high positions. We are interested that every 
woman should have a better status m society. It is only when the 
mother is respected in the family and society that she can be a good 
influence on the family and especially on children. While we need 
to ciMUicate poverty and ills of poverty it is equally important that our 
sneiny should have characlci, .that our children should have character 
and -lionld grow up to be good and courageous people following the 
high i.lcnN and principles laid down by our leaders. 

1 than!: you for your reception and give you all my good wishes. 


Centres of Excellence 

Mr PKF.*>n)ENL I ^houlJ like lo ihank yon for your perceptive 
address in which you have summed up Jawaharla! Nehru’s qualities— 
his dedication to freedom and the ticht aeara a poverty, his passion for 
science and the <>pirii of enquiry, his tolerance and his faith in the 
universal culture, and above all his vision of a better world. A 
university should naturally treasure these values of enlightenment, 
especially so a umversily named after Jawaharlal Nehru. He was a 
maker of modern India. Many milestones mark the distance which 
I his nation has traversed with him. i hope that the inauguration of 
the Jawaharlal Nehru University wiil also prove to be a milestone in 
Indian education. 

i knew Jawaharlal Nehru as father and as leader and also as a 
friend. His special characteristic was his great love for India and her 
people, and for humanity as a whole. Hence, his sense of personal 
involvement tn the process of change and his intense concern for the 
figure. 

He was a student of history. The past was alive to him, and in it 
he saw the roots of the present and the future. But he looked ahead 
and into the future, towards the possibility of correcting man’s ills 
and history’s injustices. But he knew that redress could not come 
auconiaiically. Changes had to be willed and worked and fou^t for. 
All his life he struggled against tremendous odds to give India a vision 
and the polictes to transform that vision into reality. He dreamt and 
worked to give India an honourable place amongst nations. 


COBVoeiUon iddraat the JmhMiUX K^kia Uahmlty. Htm Delhi. Noreober 14. 1969 
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Man's most valuable resource is his mind and it is only through 
education»in the widest sense of the word, that the mind can be trained 
to its fullest capacity. Unfortunately, most of our education does not 
look at each mind as changing and growing and with an individuality 
of its own. If at all we think of the mind, it is as a receptacle for the 
storing of facts or attitudes. Education is not merely an accumulation 
of knowledge, for knowledge can soon be out of date, but a means of 
stimulating the capacity to think, to Icam and to innovate and to apply 
knowledge in the interest of larger causes! When education was limited 
to a privileged few, people were mere consumers of thoughts of others. 
Now when we seek widest involvement of the people in shaping their 
destiny, the young must be encouraged to do their own thinking. 

In India today, in fact in most countries, people live in terms of old 
formulations, old concepts and cliches, which have lost much ot their 
meaning, althougli other countries sometimes find new descripti >n for 
them, thus giving them a gloss of novelty. In many countries, 
Governments and people have realised that the old systems of education 
are no longer adequate, and force of circumstances or the experience 
of others have urqcd them to new experimentation. In India today, 
we need entirely new attitudc.s. Dead or dying ideas not only obstruct 
change but can considerably harm individuals as well nations. 

We have some universities which arc a century old, but most of 
our universities have been established in the last two deeadc:>, in 
response to the growing yearning for education. Yet education is 
looked upon not from the point of view of having better human beings 
but merely as a vehicle for security of employment. The problem of 
educated unemployment is a grave one. Some of it is certainly due to 
the recession and our other economic difficulties of the last few years. 
But part of the blame must also go to our system of education which 
docs not provide specific qualifications; which often inculcates an 
attitude of mind which hankers after office jobs iastcad of encouraging 
self-reliance, resourcefulness and a spirit of adventure. 

We must bring education to all parts of our country and all sections 
of our people, especially the weaker sections and those who have so 
far been underprivileged. But a mere quantitative growth will not 
prepare our people to overcome the many challenging difficulties of 
development or enable them to cope with the fierce competition which 
is as much a part of our national life as of international scene. In a 
transititmal stage, the expansion of higher education helps to overcome 
the barriers of caste and backwardness and thus promotes equality and 
mobiliQ^. But as other countries have dmie, we also might have to 
give up the idea that everyone must go in for higher education. For, 
the true function of higher education should be to improve the quality 
of the human being and the quality of his performance at e>%ry level. 

One way ol achieving this is throng the establishment of centres 
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of cxceUence which can bear comparison with similar centres anywhere 
in the world. Obviously, entrance to these centres must not be limited 
to those of particular classes or of financial means but should be open 
to the best from every strata of our society. In the beginning, such 
centres would have to function at the post-^aduate level. They should 
aim high, endeavouring, generating and maintaining the feeling of 
excitement and confidence which is the very foundation of proper 
development of higher education. They should emphasise inter¬ 
disciplinary approaches in teaching and in research. For some 
years, the major breakthrough in scientific advance has taken place in 
the borderland areas of different disciplines which have long been 
generally ignored. This is bound to increase in the future. Thus, 
in these centres of excellence, cvciy effort should be made to make the 
study of each discipline more thorough. But simultaneously, special 
emphasis mast be laid on inter-disciplinary teaching and research. High 
centres of learning must also devote themselves to the improvement 
oE leaching standards and hence of our schoob and colleges. They 
should examine our immediate problems and suggest ways in which 
the country could realise its objectives. This will help to root the 
centre of gravity of Indian intellectual life firmly within the country 
itself and forge an intimate and effective link between higher education 
and national development. 

if, in the next few years, we succeed in establbhing at least a few 
centres of excellence of this type which emphasise research and touching 
at the highest level, adopt the powerful tools of inter-disciplinary 
research and effectively concentrate on the problems of the Indian 
situation, the foundation of the breakthrough in higher education will 
have been laid. The excellence produced in these centres would, in 
due course, help to create other centres of excellence and finally raise 
the entire field of higher education to standards which arc conducive to 
rapid national progress. This University is already thinking on these 
lines. I hope it will prove itself Co be such a centre of excellence. 

Those who have the privilege of such higher study should become 
torch-bcaren of the new awareness; ready to work with humility and 
sincerity to bring light to the darkest corners of our society. But 
excellence b incompatible whh arrogance, complacence or with idleness. 
It can remain excellence only through ceaseless striving. To he bigger 
than himself, a man must constantly stretch his edacity. The more 
one does, the more one attempts, the more one is capable of doing. 

It b not enough for a few at the top to reach outstanding ability. 
Performance at every level, even the very lowest, must be improved. 
. All of us are part of the huge apparatus of the nation, the efficient 
working of which U dependent on the smooth functioning of every 
individual component. Again, exceDeoce does not necessarily mean 
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doing extraordinary things. It is judged equally by doing ordinary 
things extraordinarily well. 

The second measure which is essential to achieve the much-needed 
breakthrough in higher education is the important role which the 
universities can and should play in accelerating the processes of 
modernisation. It is their icsponsibilily to cultivate science anil to 
promote what has been culled the scientific temper in our people. The 
.stranglehold of obscurantism must be loosened. We must dispel 
material irrational rear* and superstitions, fatalism and passive resigna¬ 
tion. It is a duty ot universities to make the people more deeply 
conscious of the power hi I forces of social change which have begun to 
operate in the lndiu .1 ^ociciy and the challeuges which they create, so 
that our people arc enabled to fight narrow-mindedness of all kmds : 
castcism, comiiuinali>m. regionalism, linguism and all such divisive 
and retrograde force; We imui all join together to promote a new 
humanism to which the Vicc-(*banccllor has referred, which would 
make the intclligciu<<a conscious of its social responsibilities and 
identify itself with the well-being and aspirations of the masses. 

Finally, universities must also promote a deeper understanding of 
our intcrnaiional rcia:ions and of our role in the worl.1 community, 
because no country cun ailor.! to live in isolation in a univcrie where 
man lias already landed on the moon I hope that in these larger tasks 
of nation-build mg, this UnUcr'iity will make special contribution that 
is expected of it. 

The Institute of Russian Studies has established a good reputation 
by maintaining high standards of instruction. This has been made 
possible by the assi'^Uince given by the Government of the Soviet 
Union and the dedicated work of (he Russian teachers of the Institute. 
English is fast becoming a world language but to implement our policy 
of friendship and understanding with other people we need to learn 
many other languages of the world. My good wi$he.s to (he graduates 
who have taken their Degree in the study of the Russian language and 
literature 


Purposeful Education 

It gives me great pleasure to be here with you this eveoing and 
specially to hear some of your remarks which you have made b^auso 
they reflect many of my own views. I have always placed {he greatest 
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importance on what is now called the cross-fertilisation of ideas and 
for this it is important that people in different fields of activity should 
exchange views and should take part in policy-making and nation- 
building. Mr. Chairman, you have said many thbgs about education 
in India and specifically about university education. 

I have often said that one of the major mistakes we made after 
Independence was not to change the system of education. Once we have 
proceeded along a particular channel, it is extremely difficult to make 
any changes. I agree with you that the need is urgent and vital, and if 
we do not make the necessary changes, the future is dark. But having 
said this, I simply do not know how wo can make the changes, because 
it means upsetting a whole generation and in a democracy it imme¬ 
diately brings in many other difficulties. Nevertheless, I think, a way 
will have to be found to change not only university education but all 
the rest along tbe line. 

Our education is not in tunc with life in the present day India. 
Although now our children are learning more about their country than 
they did before, they still arc not committed to the country; they are 
not given that intimate knowledge that generates a feeling of involve¬ 
ment in the counlry; they are not given the kind of social attitudes 
which modern India needs to go ahead. 

Education is extremely important but education is not just the 
acquiring of knowledge. It is changing yourself into a sort of person 
who can adapt to changing conditions and who can play a significant 
role in changing society. Modern society, as you have rightly said, not 
only in India but all over the world, is changing very fast indeed and, 
therefore, the frustration among the youth is something which is 
universal. And everywhere, one after another, countries are finding 
that something is wrong with their educational processes and students 
are revolting against thc^ old processes. 

You saw what happened in France sometime ago. Many other 
countries are making changes before the students’ protest grows 
into a revolt In fact, two days ago I was talking with Lord Todd, the 
Nobel Prize winner who said that we in India have not only kept an 
antiquated system of education but every new institution that is coming 
up is modelled on the old system which is very dangerous for the 
future.' He said that in England most of the institutions were also out 
of date but at least the new ones were making an effort to break new 
ground. And I am sorry to say that he is entirely correct as far as our 
education is concerned. This is hardly the occasion, nor do we have 
the time, to go into the details of this, but it is something in which we 
need the help of teachers and scholars all over India to see not only 
what has to bo done but how it can be done with tbe least dislocation 
and conflict. You know that even such a thing as the introduction of 
Hindi, which was not being forced on anybody, what political problems 
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it raised, what suspicions it aroused. So one has to find a way in which 
these changes can be brought about smoothly. 

I have always endeavoured to meet iotcHectuals wherever I go. 
not only in India but even abroad. Perhaps you ynll be astonished to 
hear that this is something that politicians do not often think of. When 
I went to Australia and asked that 1 would like to meet some university 
people, artists, writers and musicians, they were most surprised and 
everything was done to say that there was just no time and this could 
not be fitted into the programme. Finally, when I persisted this was 
arranged and about fifty people were invited—the most distinguished 
in their field. Almost everyone of them said that that was the first time 
that their own Government had recognised them in any way. I had the 
same experience in Japan There, of course, everybody refused to do 
anything. Finally I had to invite them where I was staying and a young 
musician came up to say that when he got the invitation he was very 
worried. He thought he had done something wrong and that was why 
he was being summoned. But I feel that in the contemporary world, 
life is never lived in compartments. But today this h even more true 
than before. 

It is very important that we should know what others ate thinking. 
And there .should be a feeling of wholeness in the country and between 
diilcrcnt sections of the country. Most politicians talk a great deal 
about the poor, and certainly because of the injustice done to them 
over centuries they deserve our consideration and our help. But in 
creating a nation, in building a modern society, we knew that the 
middle classes cannot be neglected either, because they have provided 
leadership at many levels and in many spheres. While it is necessary 
to help those who need the help most, it is equally necessary that this 
quality of leadership should be built up and that the quality of 
excellence should be encouraged. So, this is the major problem in 
India. It is not merely the economic problem which in itself is of great 
magnitude, but there is the problem to find out, at the same time, how 
to keep up the quality, how to keep up certain standards. 

We can only try. While I do not suffer from lack of self-confidence, 

I am not so immodest as to think that any one individual can really 
make a difference. This is some thing which has to be a national effort 
on a tremendous scale. It is only when the people, and especially those 
who have the great privilege of being educated, feel a sense of com¬ 
mitment to the nation's problems, a sense of involvement, that the 
nation can really go ahead—when they feel that it is worth sacrificing 
something for the sake of this involvement and for the sake of the 
larger interests of the country. 

This is what we want from our teachers, our scholars and our 
intellectuals. I am sure, that we have these qualities amongst us and 
jf we make a joint effort something good can come out of it. 



The Universal Man 


1 0 BE IN this city is a privilege io itself. To be here in this institution 
is an even greater privilege for the Kashi Vidyapith enjoys a special 
position among our educational centres. It has intimate connections 
with the freedom movement. Its graduates have served the nation with 
a devotion all their own and carved out a place for themselves in the 
people's hearts. I cannot but pay my homage on this occasion to Shri 
Lai Bahadur Shastri. Just two days ago wc observed the fourth anni¬ 
versary of his death. He symbolist the values which Dr. Bbagwan Das 
and the other founders of the Vidyapith had in mind when they esta¬ 
blished it. 

Here we arc in one of the world's oldest cities. It is a city which 
makes u$ think of what is history, and what is civilisation. Kashi stands 
on the river of India, the Ganga. It is regarded as the holiest of the 
holy cities of the Hindus. But even during Ashoka’s time, it bad already 
become a sacred place for the Buddhists. 

So the mention of Varanasi brings to mind not only a picture of the 
Ghats along the Ganga but that of the serene Buddha figure of Samatb. 
It brings to mind not only a vision of the dynamic monk Shankaracharya 
but of Kabir also. He was a weaver by profession, in this home of 
brocades, and he taught us that the fabric of India has strands of more 
than one religion and that Ram and Rahim are woven into the prayers 
of our people. 

Varanasi also brings to my mind the fact that the first college of 
modern education was founded here. 1 am reminded of Raja Rammohun 
Roy. He came here to study our ancient scriptures in their purity, but 
he became convinced that this nation could not live by its traditional 
knowledge alone. It is this realisation which made him the First of the 


Moderns. 

As I contemplate the history of Varanasi three other faces come 
before me—those of Mrs. Annie Besant, Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya 
and Mahatma Gandhi. Annie Besant was in a way complementary to 
Rammohun Roy. She proclaimed that man cannot live by modern 
knowledge alone, but needed the wisdom that bad been discovered and 
bequeathed by the ancient sages and seers. Malaviyaji tried to blend 
the two in liis university. 


By a remarkable historical coincidence the very first gathering of 
the leading lights of Malaviyaji's university beard some plain speaking 
from Mahatma Gandhi. He bad just come back from South Africa. 
His spectacular achievements there had been hailed, but few realised then 
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that he was to play the same role on the much vaster stage of India. He 
was still an unknown entity in India. And so when he spoke of our 
social responsibility and especially our duty not to flaunt wealth, it caused 
much resentment Annie Besant and Malaviyaji themselves were very 
uncomfortable. 

But within a year or two the country was to find itself dominated 
by this intruder who challenged us to look around and identify ourselves 
with the poorest and the most oppressed who told u$ that if only the 
people of India listened to the still small voice within them, they could 
defy the might of empire. 

It is out of this heightened awareness of our social responsibility 
and cut of this sense of challenge that this centre of learning was born 
nearly fifty yean ago. Its aim was to mould and fashion a new type of 
India. It is appropriate that we should take stock of the social res¬ 
ponsibilities of our day and also examine to what extent we have 
succeeded in moulding the new kind of Indian. 

I had occasion recently to tell a gathering of scientists that there 
need be no conflicc between the Indian man and the modem man, nor 
indeed the universal man. On the banks of the Gaoga thousands of 
years ago our sages proclaimed that the world is one family. They 
taught us that change is the law of life. They evolved the symbol of the 
ever-turning wheel to teU us of the meaning of Dharma. In our own 
days a philosopher who lived and worked in this city, Dr. Radhakrishnan, 
advised and admonished us not to be prisoners of the past but pilgrims 
of the future. Yet at this same place a few days ago we beard propound¬ 
ed a new theory of the Indian, a theory which denies Indianness to hun¬ 
dreds of thousands of children of India. This doctrine of discrimination 
and hatred has to be fou^t with all our mi^t. It is this kind of discri¬ 
mination which had weakened our sodety in the past and sapped it of 
creative strength. Are we to suppose that Hindus alone are Indians and 
Muslims and Christians are not ? 

Who then is an Indian? Under the law everyone bom in our land 
and every child of Indian parents is an Indian, irrespective of religion, 
race or sex. This concept of everybody’s absolute equality in law is a 
magnificent concept, one of which we should be proud. It is only if we 
work ceaselessly to make sure that members of every minority and tribe 
feel absolutely sure and confident that they are accepted ^thout question 
as full members of the Indian family that we can claim to be a **dharma* 
bhoomr and the world’s largest democracy. ^^Dharma” is a comprehen¬ 
sive word; it does not mean religion alone but comprises law, duty, 
compassion, service and spiritual enlightenment. 

My view of Indianness is not confined to the legal interpretation of 
being born within a geographical area or the constitutional Imperative 
of accepting the equality of all citizens. To me Indianness implies a 
positive duty to understand and honour other points of view in conson- 
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ance with the injunction that the ways to Truth are many. As our ancient 
books proclaim» Ekam sal, viprah bahudha vcdantL Kabir and Nanak 
pointed out this same truth live hundred yean ago. Vivekananda and 
Mahatma Gandhi have shown it to us in our own times. 

Thus freedom from fanaticism and a capacity for acceptance and 
assimilation have been the genius of the Indian people. The Indian race 
Itself is the complex product of many races. So is Indian culture a com¬ 
posite product of many forces and influences. One has only to hear 
our music and poetry and see our vast treasures of art and architecture 
to realise it. 

It is this same capacity which, 1 am sure, will enable us to absorb 
the teachings of modern science without giving up our own moorings 
and our identity. They say art is local while science is universal. As 
technology develops and people all over the world use the same kinds 
of prcxlucls of technology, offices and factories, airports and homes tend 
io look alike. The fashionable young of all countries appear to wear 
the same kind of clothes and grow the same kind of beartb. The socio¬ 
logist Herbert Marcuse tells us that modern technological culture is 
non-entilising us. Yet, if we only look closely, we see a desperate 
strug^e for identity on the part of people, a struggle to retain their 
individual self against the pressures of the big machine and the ail-power¬ 
ful over-organised Stale, and also their own regional and local identity. 
In such a small country as Britain, the Scots will insist on wearing tartans, 
the Welsh will not give up their language. And in our own country, 
ihcic is u special colour combination in the saris of Kanchipuram, a 
special flnvoiir of cooking in the food of Puniab, a special rhythm of its 
own in the dance of Manipur, a distinctive style in the music of Banaras. 
People will not give them up. Nor need they ^vc them up. 

A Western thinker has defined philosophy ns the process of describing 
the Universe. Philosopliy and science, in the process of describing the 
Universe and finding out the truth, help us to understand which is 
Lssential and which U peripheral. 

It seems to me that much of the thought expounded by the Vedas 
and the Upanishads is as relevant and contemporary today as the findings 
of the great modern scientific thinkers. The message of Gautama Buddha 
was not meant to be restricted to the Magadha of his day. Spiritual 
truth and scientific truth merge and have to merge. Thought that will 
not permit the growth and dissemination of knowledge cannot be the 
basis of knowledge. The aim of man should be constantly to seek eternal 
knowledge as well as new understanding. It is only through rational 
endeavour that life enn find fulfilment and be redeemed from its ordinari¬ 
ness. 

To the Hindus the Ganga is a symbol not only of truth eternal but 
also of the culture of our land. As Jawaharlal Nehru said in his Will : 
'The Ganga, specially, is the river of India, beloved of her people, round 
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which arc intertwined her racial meinories and her hopes and fears, her 
sense of triumph and her victCMy and defeat. She has been a symbol 
of India's age-long culture and philosophy, ever-changing, ever-flowing 
and yet ever the same Ganga**. Jawaharlal Nehru was proud of hU 
Indian heritage but he wanted to be heir not only to the best in India 
hut to the best of all countries of the world. * 

Much of the confusion in our social and political life is due to the 
fact that we do not go deep into questions but seek refuge in ready-made 
solutions, our own as well as foreign. Instead of making a searching 
analysis of social, political and economic problems, we tend to interpret 
them in terms of personalities. We live in a complex political situation. 
It is natural that the changes, development and progress that have 
occurred over the lust 22 years should raise new problems. We need a 
new outlook and new methods to deal with them. The response of 
semte bus been dynamic and radical but othcis arc unable to get out 
of the rut. And so there is conflict. This conflict between the forces 
of change and the forces of sMus is not confined to fndia but is 
found in all countries of the world. Our country is as alluring os it is 
vast—and the times we live in arc filled with marvels as well as excite¬ 
ment. Each day biings events which arc a challenge to our imagina¬ 
tion, courage and devotion to the country. 

My appeal to you as graduates, teachers and students of Kashi 
Vidyapith, is that you shoukl propagate the concept of universal man, 
which is wholly compatible with the concept of an Indian as taught by 
Gandhiji, Dr Bhagwan Das, Jawaharlal Nehru and Narendra Deva. 1 
hope that the wisdom you have gained in this Vidyapith will help you 
to face the world's difficult and complex problems. You must have the 
courage to fight for your beliefs and to test your theories against the 
touchstone of reality. If the reality does not fit into your own frame 
of thought, it is not reality that can he given up but your way of thinking 
that needs to be changed. So long as we do not accept the reality we 
cannot succeed in solving the country’s many problems. There is no 
problem that docs not have a solution. You have to hope, you have 
to dare and you have to have faith in the country. My good Msishes to 
all of you and to the Vidyapith. 



Moulding Intellectual Climate 

I AM GLAD that you have called me here. But I do not really have 
very much to say at this stage because, I think, it is more important if 
wc hear what ideas our young people would like to suggest. 

Dr. Rao ended his speech by referring to, I think, my larger loyalty 
to the country or some such woids. I think that fundamentally all of us 
feel that way. I do not think that it would be fair for any Indian to say 
that he does not have the welfare of the entire country at heart. What 
does happen is that for a particular reason or for a particular period 
one Kikes to exploit a smaller loyalty Sometimes, politicians, labour Iead« 
ers and many others do this. And this is perhaps inevitable. What wc 
have to see is that these smaller loyalties do not come in conflict with 
the larger loyalties. What we have to see is how to develop (his loyalty, 
which already exists in people, into more of a kind of passionate involve¬ 
ment in the welfare and the future of the country. And (hat is why unity 
is so important. That is why we talk of integration—emotional, intel¬ 
lectual and otherwise. 1 am one of those who believe that underlying 
all our diversity and our differences, nnd our quarrels, there is a very 
fundamental and basic unity, which has kept India together. 

There is no doubt that there ore trends and forces which would try 
to introduce ideas that would crack this unity or weaken it and herein 
lies the importance of young people, and especially people of the Univer¬ 
sities, gathering together and trying to see how these forces or this type 
of ideology can be countered. 

We all talk of our rich cultural heritage. But there is a consistent 
effort to show as if there is only one strain in the cultural heritage. There 
IS a consistent effort to deny alt the other strains and influences which 
have made us what wc are and wc arc no less mixed ihan perhaps any 
other people in the world. There has been a great deal of interchange 
of ideas between North and South India, between Dravidian culture 
and the North Indian culture. Similarly, in science, in music, in archi¬ 
tecture, to name only a few, we have been influenced from Turkey, 
Persia. Afghanistan, from the Arab countries and from Central Asia 
also. Amongst our own many of the things, which arc common today, 
are things which have been invented or brought to us by people of 
different religions or different languages in the country. For instance, 
in U.P., Amir Khusro has perhaps made the greatest influence on the 
contemporary language which is spoken by the ordinary people. I must 
say that this has changed somewhat since the great onslaught of high- 
flown Hindi. 

I think that teachers and students can be and should be the moulders 

iMxifuraJ ip«ech ai th« nmUat 6t Cbe CocBadtt«* ot BAic»Upalstt Student Imint, 
New Ddbl. JaAu«nr 16 , XfJO 
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of the intellectual climate of the country because now our quarrel, our 
fight is with certain ideas which have flowed and ideas can only be 
fought with other ideas and we hope they are better ideas. 

Dr. Rao mentioned a scheme of having maps and studying other 
areas or other States. I was reminded when many yean ago I visited a 
pioneer palace in the Soviet Union. One of the schemes they had 
just like we have—a student from one State going to another State. But 
there thety do not go just on a visit. Before they go, they divide up into 
groups which would study (he mineralogy, the plant life, and the animal 
life. Sop when they came back, between them they had a full picture of 
the whole area. Also, in doing so they had got involved with the people 
of that area who were interested in (hat subject. This always gives 
greater purpose to what one is doing. It gives a greater meaning if one 
does it with some purpose. 

When wc talk of teing an Indian, I do not know what each person 
probably means. But I have been alarmed to see lately that many people 
confuse being Indian with being Victorian. Tliis is, I remember, what 
our grandparents were, but ihe younger people today may not be so. 
When 1 was a very small girl, women of our fumiiy wore very short 
sleeves. But there were other people who said this was very un^Indian. 
But if you go inside Indian villages, you find that nobody ever 
heard of long sleeves in their long history. Many of the ideas which 
came to us from the British, from Queen Victoria, King Edward or 
whoever it was, were very much mixed up in whnt people today think 
is being Indian. So that being Indian is something which is not at all 
superficial—as to what one wears, or how one docs one’s hair and what 
sort ol beard one has or something like that. But it is something wbicli 
is very much deeper. And here wc are rather more fortunate, 1 think, 
than people in other countries, because the roots of our culture are so 
broad-based that basically they are quite modern also—^not all of it. 
but much of it. The basic search for truth is timeless and wUl fit into 
any period. 

Dr. Rao also mentioned textbooks. 'Fhis is a very very important 
item because it is through textbooks that one forms the minds of young 
children. I must confess I saw textbooks two years ago; since then I 
have not seen any. I am told that, firstly, the standard is not always 
what it should be. Secondly, a lot of misinfonnation is given about other 
peoples, sometimes about other States and by other people—I mean 
even within our own country. There has also been an effort, ri^t here 
in Delhi, I think, at re-writing some of our history. These are dangerous 
tendencies which we must look into. Without wishing to gag anybody, 
we must see that trends and tendencies which will weaken our unity, 
which will weaken our growing together, should not be allowed to gain 
strength. * 

Of course, unity at no time means regimentation because richness 
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o! India is in its great diversity. And, I think, we should not keep fdse 
diversity. But if it is natural, it should be allowed to flower and grow id 
its own way. 

There is another dangerous doctrine being preached that some people 
need to be Indian! sed. Actually, ] did deal with this in the be^nning 
in rather a general way. But I am just putting forth some ideas which 
need to he thought out. I must confess that I have no clear idea myself 
as to how people arc going to meet this situation. I think it is only the 
younger people, who can givo a lead out of their experiences in their 
colleges—how they feel, whether they feel there is integration between 
them and their colleagues speaking other languages, or from other States 
or of other rcli^ons, and even of the same relipon if they belong to 
different castes. It is horrifying to know that even now in spite of our 
Constitution and so on, there is still a distinction made between Scheduled 
Castes and other Hindus. This is as important a part of integration as 
Hindu-Muslim or Hindu-Christian or Hindu-Sikh unity. 


The Quest for Peace and Harmony 

To co.viE ro Saiitinikctan is a pilgrimage. It is a place hallowed by 
the memory of a father and a son who sought to understand the 
meaning of life. Maharshi Debendranath chose Santlniketan as the 
haven of his meditation. To Gurudev Rabindranath, it was a symbol 
of lusion between contemplation and action, of the endeavour to find 
harmony in the increasing complexity of life and of civilisation returning 
(0 its roots—to the lap of rural life, enriching it and at the same time 
drawing life from the roots. 

This familiar nsango grove recalls memories of my student days 
here, perhaps the only relatively calm period in my life. At the 
approach of Vasantf we who were in Shrec Bhavan had the delightful 
task of dyeing clothes for all Ashromites. Probably it is still so. Last 
month, as I travelled in the Gangctic Plain. I saw people wearing 
Vasanti (yellow) clothes in anticipation of Vasant Panchami. Their 
dress matched the brightness of the mustard flowers in wheat fields. 
I am partial to the colour and the day, for it was on that day that my 
parents were married. 

Modern progress eocroaches on nature. Tall trees and green fields 
give way to hideous buildings and man himself loses touch with his 

CooveeatioB Andrew at Vkrm BbtrAtl, FAbruiiy 7. 1970 
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WO* Id aad forgets that he is an intrinsic part of the nature around hiiD. 
This was the harmony which Gurudev wished to reawaken. 

Spring is the time and symbol of Nature's rebirth. Gurudev 
described it eloquently and often. A refrain recurrent in his writing 
is that of eternal renewal of Nature through Spring, life through youth, 
frosh impulses and new ideas. He continually invoked the ^Nuign 
Yuger Doot\ the messenger of new age, which in fact he himself was. 

Yesterday I had the privilege of visiting the birthplace of Raja 
Rammohun Roy, the first modern Indian and the progenitor of our 
renaissance. The path hewn by this pioneer was travelled by Gurudev 
and Jawaharlal Nehru. There is a spiritual kinship among the throe. 
Sentinels of modernity, they themselves believed in the basic wisdom 
of the past and were proud of their heritage. This ih why they 
endeavoured to make it an integral pan of our daily lives by releasing 
it from the shroud of misinterpretation in which it had become 
enveloped. Their great love for and deep knowledge of the real and 
eternal India made them impatient with all that was superficial, non- 
essential and outmoded. They laboured actively to purge our society 
of its evil and injustice. They were rebels against superstition, 
ritual, caste and hierarchy. Gurudev wrote : 'Tn her caste regulations 
India recognised differences, but not the mutability which is the law 
of life. In trying to avoid collisions she set up boundaries of 
immovable walls, thus giving to her numerous races the negative benefit 
of peace and Older but not the positive opportunity of expansion and 
movement.” 

All three were intensely Indian, fervently patriotic. Yet they were 
universal men. A century and a half ago, Rammohun Roy wrote that 
all mankind is one great family of which the numerous nations and 
tribes are only various branches In so saying he saw far beyond his 
time. It is only in our own age that a handful of thinkers and states* 
men have dared to give shape to this idea. Gurudev constantly called 
on US to recognise the limitations of nationalism. And at the very 
moment India became free, Jawaharlal Nehru warned us : ”Peace has 
been said to be indivisible, so is freedom, so is prosperity now, and so 
also is disaster in this One World that can no longer be split into 
isolated fragments.” 

This is the spirit In which we should approach modernity. As Dr. 
Rucihakrishnan says : ‘"The modernist in every creed is anxious to cling 
to the old that docs not age, and so is prepared to give up the old that 

Around us we see an explosion of the pent-up desire for *modcnii^\ 
Not only townsmen but villagers, who once lived in the backwaters, 
arc today eager to join the stream. To them modernity holds-out the 
promise of a new order, a release from the drabness of their lives, It 
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means the goods and comforts that new technology promises, a release 
from drudgery. Modernisation is more than technological change or 
industrialisation It involves the development of our inner resources— 
of emotion and spirit no less than of material resources, in order to 
be able to meet the challenges of our fast changing times. Can we 
withstand the peril leprcsentcd by nuclear weapons without the help 
of the methods of sclf<onqucst taught by the great sages and 
philosophers ** 

As we talk of model nay, we arc stiU held back by the shackles of 
old attitudes of mind and methods of work. Time is running out. 
Each new scientilic discovery, each new technological advance widens 
the distance between the affluent countries and ourselves. Even though 
vse may lun with all our strength, Jl is but u crawl us compared to 
some others Yet, in attempting to overtake the advanced countries, 
we must beware of repeating their avoidable mistakes. 

Until very iccently, progress was equated with the exploitation of 
niiiural resources This psychology of the conquest of Nature has 
produced hollow men, blighted landscapes and polluted environment, 
in countries which arc regarded as advanced, industrial fumes have 
eroded, in two or three geaeraiions. sculptures and paintings which had 
endured for centuries. The natural beauty and calm of many regions 
have been violated. Birds have disappear^. Fish have died in rivers 
and in the ocean Many rivers have become sewers. In many cities 
the air that we breathe takes not oxygen but poison to the lungs. The 
West has woken up to thi.s danger and is now trying to remedy the 
situation. 

Change must come but we should ensure that while we progress 
our buildings arc in harmony with their surroundings, that trees, lulls 
and all things of beauty arc disturbed as little as possible. We must 
ensure that evciy industrial unit is so controlled that it does not 
endanger the health of any being. Laws and regulations can and 
should be made, but the best and most effective law is the conscience 
and the vigilance of the citizen, his sensitivity to his surroundings and 
his concern for his future. 

It is not surprising that the youth of the affluent countries have 
discovered for themselves the truth which our philosophers had 
proclaimed thousands of years ago that there can be desolation in the 
heart of prosperity, and that happiness is not in what one has but in 
what one \s. In many of these countries the young and the sensitive are 
searching for a call of the spirit. Some of them arc looking to the 
East even as our own young people are turning westward. 

If harmony with Nature is essential, how much more so it is to 
live in harmony with oneself. Of all beings, man alone seems destined 
to be a generalist, to have an integrated all-round personality. Life is 
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one and over-flowing, each activity overlaps the other. One does not 
cease to learn outside of college hours. Games require as much 
concentration, tension and discipline as any work. One works best 
when one is relaxed. A part of us is awake in the deepest sleep and 
perhaps a part is asleep in our working hours. If I would give any 
advice, it is this: no matter what you do, however small or hif the 
task, do it with joy and interest, seeking not for what you can get out 
of it but how much of yourself you can give to it. 

Gunidev was a champion of the integrated personality. He spoke 
and wrote against fragmenting the soul. He founded Visva Bharati 
with the purpose of evolving a new pattern of education In which the 
mind and the hand and the heart arc trained together and the Indian 
and the Universal arc harmonised 

To be ahvc is an adventure. The moon whose beauties have been 
sung by poets through the ages has been found to be drab and dead. 
But our earth, so much maiigoed as dull and unimaginative has turned 
out to be the most beautiful of stars. 


O NCB AGAIN WE meet in (his famous Atnrakuuj at Saniioiketan, 
established with such love and deep foresight by Gurudev. He meant 
it to be a Haven of Peace. But, 1 am sure that by Peace he did not 
mean that the student or the faculty of Santiniketan should be removed 
or isolated from the rest of the woild. Indeed, the very fact that he 
called it Visva Bharati shows that he wanted it to be a meeting place 
of minds from all over the world. 

We have just heard a very thought-provoking speech from our 
Chief Guest. 1 think that Gurudev did have such an education in 
mind that the young men and women who came to study and live in 
Santiniketan should not only acquire knowledge but should learn to 
know the world around them, should learn to be in harmony with the 
world. We all know that nothing in the world is static and even this 
beautiful place—this Haven of Peace—is invaded by outside influences. 
But change can be controlled and directed and I hope that those who 
live here, those who have studied or are studying here, will try to look 
at change not as an enemy or an intruder but as a friend with whom 
.one has to walk along and which one should learn to direct in the right 
direction. 

There is a crisis in education in India and in the world, but it is 
part of a deeper crisis—a crisis of man himself, of the civilization 
which man has made for himself. The crisis has come aboyt because 
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vast ideas have come out of the mind of this small beiog, man. He 
has created knowledge. He has explored the world and assumed 
tremendous powers over Nature around him. But» it has been a one¬ 
sided progress, for with it he has not learnt the other qualities which 
would balance this power and this increasing knowledge; and this is 
what we expect from our universities and other teaching institutions of 
today. 

The young people should ^achieve this harmony that they should 
have not a peace which is lifdess, but a peace wl^h is creative and 
productive, a pea c e which gives harmony within oneself, which gives 
one the energy and courage to deal with the many problems that arise 
all around us and that must arise as the world goes ahead. There is 
no time which has been without problems and there will be no time 
which will be without problems. Sometimes it is the same problem 
in different guises and shapes, sometimes they are new problems; but 
while there is life, there wiU be problems and difficulties. So, our 
education must prepare our young people to meet these problems, to 
find new answers and to adjust themselves to changing circumstances. 

There has always been change, but, there are times when the change 
is far more complete, far more drastic than before. There bad been 
times of natural disaster when a whole species was wiped out and the 
world seemed to have begun anew. Today, change is not due to 
natural calamity, but due to man’s own ingenuity. Therefore, the 
answer must also be found in the mind of man. This is what we must 
all seek to do. There is no given answer, there is no universal answer 
which will meet these points. It is only by seeking together that it can 
be found. And I believe, as our Chief Guest has said, as our ancient 
philosophy says and as many of our great men have said that this 
answer cannot come through violence, because violence is destructive. 
Violence seeks to change, but in the method, sometimes, we forget 
the end and the goal. So, we have to see that the world of technology 
—the world of science—is in harmony with the sort of life which we 
want for ourselves and lor future generations. 

Santiniketan was never out of touch with the world, yet it was 
equally deeply in touch with the Adivasis and the people who lived 
around it. When I had the great privilege of being toe, I did see 
Santiniketan as Gurudev had made it But, even then we know that 
with all the beautiful poetry which be wrote with his concern and love 
for Nature and beauty, Gurudev himself was a revolutionary. He 
brought about a revolution in education. He had many revolutionary 
thoughts and he was deeply concerned with the baric problems of 
India, of India’s freedom, of India’s economic progress. So, he 
showed how there could be harmony with these in the different aspects 
of a person. This is the harmony which we must try to achieve t^ay. 

I am specially glad that my old teacher, Shri Surendra Nath Kar 
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has been given a posthumous Degree. I am sorry that it was not done 
in his life-time. But, these are some of the men who have made 
Santiniketan what it is and in spite of the changes we still see a 
greater peace here than in many places in the world* So, let us try 
to keep that peace without giving up the changes which are inevitable. 
Let us try not to mould the peace but to so mould the changes that they 
do not disrupt the peace. 

1 should like to give the Snatakas .and the students all my good 
wishes for their future. They arc on the threshold of a new life—a 
life that will not be easy. But X want to tell them that nothing that is 
worthwhile is ever easy. If you get anything quickly or cheaply you 
will soon find that something in it is missing. All the worthwhile 
things of life, whether Freedom or Equality or Fraternity, all these 
things have been fought for in the world by sweat, by tears and even 
by blood. 

Our way has been the peaceful way. But it does not mean that it 
is an easier way. It is still a way of service and of sacrifice. I want to 
say also, as one Chinese philosopher has said, that luck is not some¬ 
thing which conics from outside. One has to have the personality and 
the character to attract luck, and the courage to hold it. So, to each 
of you I wish not that you be sheltered from danger, as Gurudev said, 
but to have the courage and the strength to face the dangers and 
difiiculties of life and always to come out iriumphant because you 
stand for what is right and what is good. 


Developing a Broader Outlook 


VERY NAME of Ujjain conjures up images of this great city 
described in our annals, and the racial memories and legends of our 
people. Ujjaia is one of the seven ancient cities of our great land. 
It is a cradle of heroes like Vikramaditya. Kalidasa has sung its 
praise. It has been a city of empires, a fountain of culture and a 
centre of commerce. Our classical literature celebrates the magnifi¬ 
cence of its mansions, the grace of its women, the beauty of its gardens, 
the resourcefulness of its merchant princes, and the wisdom of its 
scholars. One recalls the famous vicert^ of Ujjain who later became 
Emperor Asoka. 

Time is not static and our ancient glory slipped into oblivion. 
One of the main reasons for our decline is that our people, developed 

pree tmiiUtloQ o( coorocatlod tddftw la His4l it VLkna UaberiltT. OUtlfli Pcbroify 
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a feeling (hat they knew all (hat needed to be known. The famous 
Arab chronicler, A1 Beruni, remarked a thousand yean ago that the 
scholars of India thought (hat they had nothing more to learn and 
built walls around themselves. It is (his altitude of mind that made 
our people powerless to resist new invaders. History tells us that a 
people perish if they shut their eyes to new knowledge and arc slow 
to (cam. This is what happened in our country. 

While we stood still for centuries, other countries which had less 
rigid social customs and grcalor social mobility, made progress because 
all sections of the population, irrespective of class or caste, made a 
creative conirihution to the nation's well-being. A distinguished 
scientist has observed (hat the Industrial Revolution of Britain and 
other European countries was largely the work of the sons of artisans 
and craftsmen. The artisans became technological innovators. From 
them arose scientists and philosophers. But in our country, the rigid 
social system confined artisans to their own caste and kept education 
beyond their reach. The custodians of ancient lore were content to 
repeat old knowledge. 

In my childho^ when the freedom movement was at its peak, 
one of the songs that were sung during prabhol pherh began with the 
refrain : ''Awake, it is dawn, Gandiu is beckoning us'*. This is what 
indeed Gandhiji did. He look the concepts of truth and non-violence, 
which arc found in all religions, and moulded them into weapons for 
revolution He himself mobilised the illiterate as well as literate in 
towns and villages and built up a mass movement out of them. He 
shook the people out of their apathy and resignation and convinced 
them that their destiny and the country's freedom depended on them¬ 
selves. He spoke the language of religion, of truth and moral and 
.spiritual strength. But he fought all his life against dogma and super¬ 
stition which had led to downfall of our society 

Gandhiji said that after he had gone, Jawaharlal Nehru would 
speak his language. Nehru too was inspired by the spiritual quest and 
discoveries of ancient India. Thousands of years ago Gautama Buddha 
said : ''No decision is possible for me on the strength of others* words**. 
He encouraged people to think for themselves and welcomed the 
spirit of inquiry. Swami Vivakananda also piopagated this very 
message. This is the true spirit of science. Jawaharlal Nehru believ¬ 
ed that it was through this attitude and the wide application of science 
that India could be redeemed from poverty and feudal slavery. Thus 
alone could India attain spiritual and intellectual freedom. PoUttcal 
independence was but the first step towards this objective. 

All around us in the country there are hundreds and thousands of 
visible signs of the progress that we have made since Independence— 
new townships, new projects, new plants, which my father called 
^'temples of the new age”. There arc impressive statistics of the pro- 
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grcss achieved in various sectors of our economy. But the most 
remarkable of them in my opinion is the new sense of confidence 
which we find in all segments of our society. Only recently an eminent 
monk of the Ramakrishna Mission said that although people were 
disappointed with the country's achievements, if Swami Vivekananda 
had been alive today he would have felt exhilarated because his ioain 
dissatisfaction with the people of India was that they lacked the spark 
of life. The restlessness which we see around us is but an expression 
of the new urge in our people and their conviction that change is 
possible and can be brought about. There is impatience and a feeling 
that change is not taking place fast enough. 

There is tension and conflict all over the world. Basically it is a 
conflict between the forces of stattis <fao and the forces of change. 
People hesitate to go deep into issues and problems and tend to blame 
others and find scapegoats for all that goes wrong in our social, political 
and economic life. Development, progress and change are bound to 
create ever new problems, and their solution demands new attitudes of 
mind and new methods of work. Some are able to realise this and 
move with the times. But others arc unable to break away from the 
past and cling to the old order. This is the main reason for conflicts 
which have developed in these 22 years after Independence. These 
situations which have arisen, and many more which will arise, can only 
be met with creative imagination, a sense of adventure and patriotism. 

These forces are found in every political party and each is doing a 
hcart'^arching. This may or may not lead to the polarisation of which 
one hears so much. But there Is no doubt that the forces of reaction, 
whether they arc religious or economic, tend to attract one another, 
it is too early to predict that kind of real alignments might take place 
within each party. But it is of importance to ensure that standards of 
political life do not fall and that democratic and constitutional methods 
of action will always prevail. 

The transformation of tlic countries of Europe from feudal to 
modem economics took two centuries to complete. In our country 
this change is being compressed into two generations. Ours is a vast 
country. Many of our provinces arc as large in size as the sovereign 
countries of Europe. Our population, which is already huge. Is steadily 
growing. The stale of our economic progress is such that while on 
the one side we still sec flickering earthen lamps, on the other we have 
nuclear power houses. The traditional nature of our society and the 
old and new disparities make our task more complex. Many of our 
States, including Madhya Pradesh, are composed of regions which until 
recently were at different stages of political development and did not 
have the same level of economic infrastructure. Integrating them into 
a general pattern takes time. Throughout the country, Ar-reaching 
econonuc, sodal and political changes are taking place all at once 
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The most practical politics for us should be developments But for 
economic progress it is essential to have a forward-looking society in 
which people are involved in the developmental process and know that 
their future depends upon their own effort 

As you step out into life as earners and workers^ in these difficult 
days, it is natural that some of your expectations may not materialise. 
The prosperity of our nation is yet to be built and you are its builders. 
Consider yourselves agents and instruments of change. National welfare 
is something to which you should contribute, not something from which 
you can draw. It is through your faith and your determination that 
you can secure your own future and that of Malwa, of Madhya Pradesh, 
and of India. 

Those who have the privilege of education have a special responsi* 
bility. Universities should not be passive wc^kshops turning out 
people who arc concerned merely with their own well-being, unrelated 
to that of the country and the world. Often the protests of our students 
seem to be pointless and they do not show any evidence of deep think- 
ing over problems. All over the world, there is a crisis of civilisation. 
When man is finding the earth itself too small to contain the power of 
his mind, he should not allow himself to be imprisoned by small loyal¬ 
ties and narrow perspectives. In Europe and America, young people 
arc making an impact far beyond university circles. Our universities 
also should be centres of intellectual speculation and creativity and 
leaders of new ideas. Our young people should give deep thought to 
fundamental values and the larger issues which wc face as Indians and 
as human beings. 

It is Vasant Panchami today. Winter ends and the spring begins. 
Trees and plants prune themselves of what is old and unwanted and 
sprout with new life. This is the law of nature. Nations too, if they 
obey the same law and imbibe new ideas and new thoughts, will always 
remain youthful and march along the road to progress. 1 hope you 
will always keep alive in you the sense of constant renewal and 
creativity. My good wishes to all of you for a bright future. 


2feal for Social Work 

X UB ACTiviTiRS of socUl wclfan organisations have expanded tremen' 
dously. Today, tbe grants are much larger. With every plan, we are 
spending more and more money and there are many more whole-time 
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workers in the welfare field today. But 1 do have a feeling that as out- 
lays increase and programmes expand, the passion and the feeling of 
personal involvement have gone out of the work. 

Madam Chairman did mention about missionary zeal which I also 
strongly feel missing today. I speak not merely of the Board but of 
the entire held of social work. And the voluntary effort as such seems 
to be diminishing somewhat. 

It does happen that when ideas become institutionalised, a certain 
matter-oMactness comes in. This is human nature. But the entire 
function of social work has been to combat the consequences of insensi¬ 
tiveness and cynicism that is often dismissed as human nature. I know 
(hat it is not always possible to continue working for causes with the 
missionary zeal with which they were begun, but with better organisa¬ 
tion, they should give better appreciation, rationalisation and, therefore, 
a better solution of the existing problems. 

In the last few months, wc have celebrated the centenaries of some 
of our greatest social revolutionaries—Mahatma (}andhi, Thakkar 
Bapa and others. A couple of weeks ago, when a letter came from 
the Seva Sadan Society of Poona about its golden jubilee, I was also 
reminded of the pioneering work done by G. K. Deodhar for the 
education and sclf-cmploymcnt of women. We can rc-learn much 
from these pioneers. The most important aspect is that they did not 
treat the ordinary as ordinary. They did not accept the status quo as 
justified. Their entire lives were spent on changing the settled order. 

So we should not be content with grants but think always of the 
purpose behind this activity which is bringing about social change. 
The Board is only an instrument of social transformation. 

Because of our engrossment with politics and economic activity we 
are not giving enough thought to well-directed and purposive social 
change. But change is coming about on its own because of our own 
development as welt as the world events which constantly impinge on 
our own life and society. Our bright and educated young men and 
women are tuned to the world, and what happens elsewhere touches 
us also. But it is not enough for change to come about in this manner, 
merely as a by-product. We have problems enough of our own which 
arc special to our experience and these cannot be overcome unless we 
specially apply our minds and our energies to them. 

One example, even though it does not directly come under the 
purview of the Board is the importance of curbing social waste. Extra¬ 
vagance at weddings and feasts, instead of dwindling, is growing. Tlie 
beneficiaries of development want to impress othen with their own 
success. The protest against the dowry, which used to be such a live 
topic in earlier days, has receded to the background even though the 
evil itself is very much alive. 

There are laws against untouchabiltty but quiet breath of them 
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continues in many places. People cannot leave it to the Government 
to take action. It is they themselves who should take action particularly 
in the field of social welfare. The Government initiative alone is not 
enough. The people and the Government must strengthen each other^s 
hands and act in the fullest co*ordioatioo. 

Apart from administering programmes, social welfare organisations 
must abo devote their attention to combating superstitions and bring- 
ing about a rational attitude. Social service organisations can also 
do much to popularise scientific thinking in regard to matters of daily 
life. As a people wc need pay far greater attention to health and 
education. This involves creating a right environment, habits and 
social outlook so that wc can ensure for ourselves and our neighbour¬ 
hood proper sanitation, better nutrition and health. We have rather 
lopsided attitude towards cleanliness. We sweep the house but push 
the dirt just outside the door-step. We may bathe everyday but wc 
do not seem to care if the streets arc filthy. In big cities, even in areas 
where educated and well-to-do people live, there is dirt but nobody 
scorns to be concerned about it. Here is work cut out for women’s 
organisations and social welfare institutions. 

Jt is most essential for social welfare institutions to co-ordinate 
(heir efforts to improve the entire localities and areas. Glaser co¬ 
ordination is equally important for Government Departments and for 
those who work in the fields of education, health, family planning and 
so on. 

I am glad to hear that you arc now giving more rural bias to your 
work. The standard of living of the country can rise and the various 
problems which wc face today can be solved only to the extent to 
which wc can change the rural life and make it more livable and more 
attractive for the young villagers. 

While 80 per cent of our population is still in rural areas. 68 per 
cent of doctors are serving the cities. This is a fact which wc all 
know but we need to be reminded of it from time to time. How long 
this state of affairs can continue ? How long can we expect the people 
in the villages and other under-privileged sections to be satisfied with 
this state of aifairs ? It is for us to make the India of our dreams te, 
an India which is run with the consent of the people. If we want this 
it is essential that the people themselves should reorient their thinking 
and give far greater attention to the problems of the rural population. 

I believe that this can be done but it can be done only through the 
sincere, dedicated effort of workers such as you who are concerned 
with the problems of the people and the various types of handicaps— 
physical handicaps, mental handicaps, social and economic handicaps— 
which are faced by so many people. 

You have undertaken many laudable programmes, f do not wish 
to speak about them here because you will discuss them later. You 
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are fully qualified and experienced to do so and find out what is wrongi 
what more is to be done, and bow the programme can be improved. All 
I want to say is that each programme must be seen in the larger pers¬ 
pective of this great problem which faces us as a country and our future 
depends upon the ri^t solution of this pn)blem. 

The S^ial Welfare Board itself is an example of something which 
has not been attempted in other countries. The Board should, there- 
fate, be more than a mere grant giving and inspecting organisation and 
should think constantly of new initiatifts and new directions which 
would benefit the country. 

I should like to extend my good wishes to the Chairman and 
Members of the Central and Slate Welbre Boards and for the work 
which lies ahead of them. 


Removing Social Disabilities 

I AM CLAD that this debate has taken place and also that wc were able 
to extend the time for it so that many more of our friends could express 
their views. It is a subject of very special concern to us all, because 
we know that so much still has to be done to remove the social 
disabilities from which our brothers and sisters of the Scheduled Castes 
and the Scheduled Tribes are suffering. 

There are many reasons for this, but the most patent reason is 
our traditional attitudes which have been ingrained over many centuries, 
and which we must now all endeavour to change. There is much that 
the Government can do and which it is trying to do, but we must 
understand that this change simply cannot happen meanly by govern¬ 
mental order. What we need is a major social upheaval. We believe 
that all such changes and upheavals must be through the consent of 
the people and through peaceful means. That U why I welcome this 
debate because to have the co-operation of the difiereot parties in 
creating the right atmosphere in our villages and cities is a very 
important part taken up as a programme which is of national importance 
to all political parties, to all non-political people and to all individuals. 
But we all know that social changes especially of such nature of 
habits which have become a part of many people's daily lives will be 
slow to achieve and also painful to achieve. 

The lepstative framework and political institutions we have provided 
can wly influence the pace and direction of change, but by tbmselves 

latcKvslas to tfabAle la Lok Sabki oo Report ci <m VotpacRibOkp, 
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they cannot coosununatc. That is somethieg for us to take up outside 
this House. We must bend aD our energies to accelerate the progress 
and suggest every possible kind of improvement in our esdsting 
approach and take all necessary steps. At the same time we must not 
allow this legitimate anxiety to cloud the significant progress which has 
already been made. The progress is significant in relation to what 
tile situation was when we began. It is not significant if you consider 
what the situation should be. I am using the word ‘significant* in that 
context. , 

The advance in education has been considerable. We know it b 
not enough. I fully appreciate the remarks made by the Hon. Member 
who spoke before me, that there are still many difficulties which boys 
from the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes find in getting 
jobs» and even in getting the right kind of education. I think that apart 
from ensuring that they get education^ we must also ensure that those 
who are the most talented should have special opportunities, whether 
of tuition or of special training or whatever will help them to attain 
the standard, because I believe that if any of them arc below standard, 
it is not because of any inherent weakness, but because their talents 
and capabilities have not been given the opportunity to blossom. That 
opportunity we must do our best to provide. 

I spoke of advance in education. As the House perhaps knows, 
over 91 lakh pre-matric and about 12 lakh post-mutric schoLirships 
have been given to Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes members. 

Thb year 1.88 lakh more post^matne scholarships will be given. 
There has been criticism in this debate of the rate of post-matric 
scholarships and (hat this has not been increased and also that the 
upper limit of the means test for Scheduled Castes has not been raised. 
Hon. Members know that there is no means test for the Scheduled 
Tribes. The value of scholarships for Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 
Tribes compares favourably with the rate of the Education Ministry's 
national merit scholarship scheme. Thus those students who receive 
the scholarships are equated with meritorious students from the general 
population. It is only because financial resources are so limited that 
it seems preferable to give scholarships to as many students as possible 
rather than to restrict the nxtmber of scholarships because of an increase 
in their value. 

There has been a matter of great shame to us all. I refer to the 
atrocities that take place from time to time. I do not know whether 
they were taking place before and it b only that more of them come 
to notice now; I do not know whether even now all of them come 
to notice. But whatever it is, the situation is a shameful one. It is 
one in which the Oovemment should take every precaution to see that 
such things do not happen, and if they do, to take the strictest measures 
to see that those who arc guil^ receive strict and severe punishment. 
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Perhaps Hon. Members will remember that when we tooic up the 
question communal harmony in the National Integration Council, we 
included the question of the Harijans and the Scheduled Tribes along 
with it; that is, that ail the measures that were to be taken for communal 
harmony should extend to this section also with regard to discrimination 
against any member of the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes, 
not only with regard to jobs and so on but also with regard to security 
of life and belongings. 

A suggestion has been made ubouL the imposing of fines. This 
question has been discussed with regard to the communal situation. 
Opinion is very much divided. Certainly the question can be con¬ 
sidered and the suggestion should be considered. 

We know that the bulk of (he }andlc.ss arc from the Scheduled 
Castes and Scheduled Tribes, and that is why it is important that we 
should expedite all our measures for land reform. But 1 would like to 
say only one thing to my Hon. friends that sometimes in their desire 
to have land, they cast an eye on our forests, and, much as I should 
like the landless to have land, it is very important for the country 
also to have a certain amount of forest land, and we must keep this 
in view, fn the distribution of land, this aspect should be kept in view 
that a minimum amount of forest which is necessary should be left 
for trees and wild life otherwise our rainfall and climate will be 
affected and ultimately (he population will also be affected. 

This problem is not merely one (hat concerns the Scheduled Castes 
and Scheduled Tribes. It is u problem which concerns the entire nation 
and all communities. 

Housing is extremely important. We have taken up this also, and 
I hope something can be done in this matter. We are trying, we arc 
looking into the matter of house sites. 1 do not know whether every¬ 
body can be provided, but certainly a beginning can be and should b' 
made in this respect. 

It is not fair to make allegations against any particular person. I 
feel that this is a matter not only of concern and of deep regret, but 
I have no hesitation in saying that such attacks (on Harijans) arc 
deplorable and shameful, and it is the duty of the State Governments, 
the Central Government and also all political parties and the residents 
of each of the area.s where such things take place, to be vigilant to see 
that such feelings do not grow, and where they find some such feelings, 
whether due to caste or other reasons, they must immediately draw the 
attention of the authorities, and we on our part, should see that the 
police and also the people arc ever vigilant, and that they also feel 
involved and care a^ut these matters. I do not want to make a gene¬ 
ral remark or to blame anybody, but it is true that when caste feelings 
exist in society, they also infiltrate in some of the people wh<f are in 
charge. It should be our endeavour and our duty, to see that such 
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feelings are wiped out from the minds of Indian citizens. Only then 
can we enable alt the Indian people to enjoy the rights and privileges 
which freedom has given them. 

I am only making a brief intervention to express my concern in 
this matter. The Minister will deal with all the specific points which 
arc being raised. I should only like to take this opportunity to pledge 
once again my unceasing attention and cITort for this important cause 
to see that we achieve our ideal of equality in our country. 


Integrated Approach to Problems 

I AM GLAD to have opportunity to be with you and to know 
something of the activities which arc taking place in the sphere of 
social welfare in all our States. Perhaps, it is understandable that this 
occasion should be used to ask for more money. I am fully conscious 
of the fact that the funds provided for social welfare arc inadequate 
and, in fact, I would say that ihe funds provided for the entire Ministry 
of Education arc hopelessly inadequale for the job we have to 
undertake. , 

We know the deficiencies and it hardly needs a conference to 
know this all over again, if I can put it that way. We all have to 
accept Ihe fact that our total resources arc extremely limited and the 
demands on (hem are very great, especially at this moment when we 
face n special problem on our borders and a very heavy burden of 
expenditure of about 32 lakhs of people has to be borne by us. So, 
no matter how we spread out the resources we have, what ingenuity 
we use, these are not going to increase until our national wealth as 
such increases by several hundred per cent. 

We have to look at the problem of social welfare in this context. 
In a sense, the entire population of India is undcr^privileged when you 
compare it—except for a very few people—with the population of 
many other countries. Nevertheless, even then we have to have certain 
priorities and we have to see that those who have been the most 
oppressed, who have suffered from iojustice, should be helped to come 
up to the level of the rest of the population. It is necessary, of course, 
to have organisations. In the short time that I have been here, I have 
heard mention of some child welfare institutions, widow homes, homes 
for women and so on. But this is a very small part of social welfare. 

Sp9tch ml canftrrncc of State MJnietera Of Btekvard Cbaae* and Social WeUm Hew 
Delhi. May SI, mi 
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Social welfare has to be seen in the wider context of bow we help our 
people to achieve a better life. WiUnn that, of course, there are the 
categories of the destitutes; there is the probleni of beggars; there is 
the problem of handicapped people and of children—both normal and 
physically or mentally handicapped. Governm^t has to deal with 
these problems and we must try to encourage voluntary effort aUo. 
But we must not do these things merely to be able to say that we have 
so many institutions, or there are so many children or women or 
elderly people in each institution. What we should do is to find out 
the results of the work done there and how these works have improved 
the life of a certain number of people. 

There was also mention of Remand Homes. I can say from personal 
experience that many of the Remand Homes, instead of curing our 
children, inculcate habits in them which give rise to tendencies which 
arc far from healthy. Wc really need to give a very deep and new 
look to the whole question of social welfare. 

So far as child welfare is concerned, thinking in the whole world 
has changed entirely in the last ten years but our organisations arc 
still based on the British institutions which existed over a hundred years 
ago. You will not find such institutions today in any progressive 
country of the world, but we arc continuing the same pattern. The 
money spent on this Is not only wasted but, 1 think, is producing 
actively harmful results on some children. So, I would have hoped 
that in a conference like this, the discussion.^ would have been on basic 
matters. Only when we decide about the direction we want to proceed, 
we can measure whether we are going fast enough for dealing with 
the question sufficiently in depth. 

I am one of those who believe that no problem can be dealt with 
in isolation. Each problem, each part of life is linked up with the 
other parts. Each part acts and reacts on the other so that when we 
look at social welfare we have to look again at the country as a whole 
and the difiSculties facing the country. These difficulties are shared 
by the vast majmity of the population.' It is not a small minority 
which is in need of help; it is the vast majority. It is true that you are 
not concerned with that major problmi. You are concerned with the 
weaker sections of the society, whether they are Scheduled Castes and 
Tribes, whether they are certain children or certain other categwes in 
need of help. That is why even thou^ our resources are Hmited, we 
are devoting a part of them for social welfare programmes. 

I spoke just now of deciding on directions. If you consider the 
problems of the Scheduled Castes and Tribes, certainly education is 
very impevtant for them but one of the major problcini with which 
they are concerned is land. Land reform is not your business but you 
cannot really solve their problem unleu you consider what hto to be 
done about the land problem. We have a certain prt^ramme but we 
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do find that there is considerable resistance whenever the question of 
land reform comes up. We must see that a more positive attitude is 
taken in this direction and wc must persuade all the States to go 
ahead with land reform programmes because otherwise we cannot 
convince these people that we arc earnest about their welfare or their 
problems. 

Then there are other ways of helping. For install, there are 
Harijan or tribal skills. I do not know if there are any programmes 
to encourage these skills and ip introduce new designs in those in order 
to make them more saleable in today’s contemporary market or 
whether we arc making an effort in each area to see how the tamings 
of the local people belonging to those sections can be augmented. I 
am convinced that there is no part of India where some livelihood 
cannot be found locally without large investment. In one or two 
cases, where I have gone into this matter personally, especially during 
the drought in Bibar, we were able to find things not only for local 
sales but also for export. For instance, the Madhubani paintings 
practised by the women of the area on the walls of their mud-huts. 
This has become one of our good exports. Some women without any 
extra tuition and without any great investment have now produced these 
paintings on paper, on canvas and on wood instead of on the walls. 
This has a good market abroad. Similarly, with a little imagination 
and research, different types of grasses and plants which grow in 
the countryside, can be a source of livelihood for the inhabitants of 
the area and can open the windows of the world to these isolated 
communities. I would like to suggest to all those who arc concerned 
with social welfare to ^ve some thought to this matter. 

Similarly, I think it is necessary to have certain inter-disciplinary 
groups, perhaps drawn from local universities or from the Central and 
State Governments, which could study the difficulties encountered by 
these different groups and help us to have a better appreciation. 
Sometimes the administration does not have the resilience which an 
outside group might have in dealing with the same problem. 

I am personally very much against the segregation of the Scheduled 
Tribes or the Scheduled Castes from the rest of our people and, I 
think, the soon^ we end this question of having separate hostels for 
them, the better it would be. The way we have been proceeding is 
wrong; it tends to create complexes rather than solve any questioos. 

Another matter for concern b the danger of making backwardness 
a vested interest. We have hoped that gradually this word would go 
out of our vocabulary, because the whole purpose of social welfare, 
the whole purpose of having these special programmes was that those 
who have not had the opportunity for education or employment or 
good training, would get some opportunities and move out of this group 
of backwardness. But we find that today more and more people 
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arc wanting to be listed as backward. Many times it is jocularly said 
(hut soon everybody will be backward, so there will be no question 
of any special programmes. It is^ if 1 may say so^ a backward^Iooking 
approach and wc must see that we help people to get out of this 
mentality so (hat each group js enabled to stand on its own feet. Of 
course, that help is not, as 1 said, merely because they feel that tv 
being called backward they can get the sort of facilities that would 
not otherwise be available. This happens because of limited resources; 
otherwise wc would say that all tho^ wf }0 need help should be helped 
and there would be no question of caste or any other such division. 
1 am only mentioning that instead of getting out of this situation, we 
seem to be getting more and more involved in it. 

A suggestion that was made—I do not know how practical it is— 
IS that in the tribal belt, wc should encourage tribal labour co* 
operatives for forest-based or other industries and cut out the middle¬ 
men, because much of what the tribal people earn is taken away by 
these middlemen. 

i spoke of preferential job opportunities for Scheduled Castes and 
Scheduled Tribes. Certain provisions exist in our Constitution and in 
our rules but we do not often help these people to enable them to use 
these opportunities. Wc have often heard of eases when a person of 
Scheduled Caste or Scheduled Tribe, who ha.s done well in his written 
examination, goes for interview and docs not do so well and, therefore, 
he is not taken. Instead of letting the matter rest, I think this should 
be pursued. Why is he not taken ? Something is wanting. Maybe, it 
is a certain polish: it may be a matter of presentation. If this is the 
ease, It is not something that is difficult to learn or to acquire. But 
provision has to be made. I think that money spent on this is well 
worth it because it would really enable the person to compete as an 
equal with others, bccaase otherwise there is a kind of constant tug-of* 
war. I personally feel that merit will not be sacrificd if we give a 
little extra thoughtful and imaginative approach to this question, and 
if we could provide—depending on the job that is wanted—the sort 
of opportunity which people who arc able to go to better schools or 
who come from a better economic part of the society have. Things 
which they know automatically can be taught just as in Europe. At 
one time there was such a thing as finishing schools for girls. You 
finish your education and then you acquire certain things which, they 
feel. It is necessary to know in order to get on in the society. I am 
not saying that wc should have that sort of finishing schools but there 
may he something else to cope with this aspect. I think this aspect 
needs to be discussed and given some thought, 

The Minister tells me that it is one ol the new schools to give 
private tuition. I do not know whether you need private tuition or 
whether it cannot be built-in in the schools. For instaiKe, many years 
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ago, before the Second World War, I went to tbe main Bata Factory 
in Czechoslovakia. This was a town that produced everything that 
the workers needed. In fact, it was almost like a very big prison 
because workers had to buy there and they could not even go out of 
this area. It was a very big area but there in the schools the authorities 
followed each child's progress and if they felt that a particular child 
would be a good salesman abroad then he was started on with foreign 
languages straightway. Of course our number is veiy great but, I 
think, a little bit of personal attention in the schools to these children 
and a Itulc bit of help from outside voluntary bodies would go a long 
^ay in facilitating matters. For the two to be combined, I do not think 
the problem is too big to be tackled. 

1 have seen from some papers after coming here that hardly any 
State has reached its quota so far as the reservation of posts is con¬ 
cerned. I am sure that a little more cfTort on our part would help 
us do better. 

The other point 1 wa^ making was about the funds. I am told that 
14 or 15 Slates have not been able to spend the amount allotted to 
them, or made much headway in ihc nutrition programme, either in the 
urban or the tribal areas. This is a very sad state of afTairs because 
nutrition is the most important, even more important than education, 
because if you do not have the proper nutrition, you cannot make 
proper use of education So, if wc are going to fail on this basic 
programme then it docs not make much difference even if wc make 
up in others. That is why the Government is giving such importance 
to this. 

We have to view this problem in the contc.xt of the fate of millions 
of our people all over the country and to give them a feeling that each 
one is involved with all these problems. 1 was addressing the trade 
union leaders yesterday. Nov/ here is a very organised group, who 
(ought for their own rights. 1 am a believer in trade union rights and 
I think it is legitimate that they should fight for their rights. But wc 
have to view this problem as they arc already employed, well employed. 
Wc have a vast number of people who are unemployed or under* 
employed. We have a vast number of people in rural areas who are 
not organised and who cannot voice their difficulties and (heir 
grievances. So we must sec these problems as part of the whole and 
create that sort of atmosphere, whether it is amongst one group or 
another. For instance, there is a feeling that only perhaps a member 
of the Scheduled Castes will look after the interests of the Scheduled 
Castes. Now this is a very wrong feeling. Tt is up to ils to prove 
that all of us are equally concerned with that problem as well as all 
the other important problems which the country faces. 

Similarly, each State thinks in terms of what the State needs, 
without caring to find how it fits into the needs of the country as a 
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whole. And that is the importance of a conference of this type. When 
we exchange views, experiences and difficulties, we get the whole 
picture of the country and wc should be able to find whether our 
separate work is leading to a raising of standards in the country as a 
whole—not merely in one State, and that it should be a far more 
united, concerted and determined effort. • 

Some mention was made of the Social Welfare Board. Unfortunately, 
1 have not been able to be in close touch with it as I was in earlier 
days, but the whole purpose of the Board when it first came into 
being was to help the voluntary bodies who had been in the field of 
social welfare work to start such programmes where they did not exbt, 
and especially to encourage the village community to be interested in 
such programmes. I do not know if this programme is being pursued. 
It would be a pity if it is allowed to weaken or to lapse because 
ultimately this responsibility must be taken by local communities. The 
Government can help and must help but it should help as far as 
possible through local communities. 

The Minister has a hard task in front of him and he will need all 
the help he can get from all of you in this process of rethinking^ trying 
to modernise oui programmes and bring them up-to-date with 
the new knowledge of psychology and so on which exists in the world 
today. Otherwise we will be spending money but not getting the return 
which we should and. more important, which the people of this country 
should. 

I have said earlier that I am very much against the type of Remand 
Homes which we have today. There may be some which are good, but 
on the whole a child needs a very delicate handling, a great deal of 
love and understanding. We should see him as if he was our own 
child. Somebody said, quite long ago, that there was no problem child. 
There arc only problem parents or problem society. It is because of 
the attitude of the society or the parents that a particular child goes 
wrong. In India it may be due to extreme poverty, which is not the 
fault of the parents or of the child. I was horrified to leam that in 
Calcutta, some years ago, a child who had stolen a bicycle was given 
one year’s rigorous imprisonment by the court when just the week before 
in the same city somebody who, I think did commit a big crime was 
given only three months’ imprisonment because he was a big ptnon. 
The two news items appeared side by side in a newspaper. Well, I 
decided to follow it up. I wrote to the brother of die b^ and fomid 
that the boy had stolen the cycle because his mother had TB and they 
could not get the medicine and be had said that he would return it 
provided he could get some money. So, we must somehow create 
an atmosphere, so that, whether they are judges or lawyers or anybody 
else, the whole problem is viewed with far greater understanding. Here 
you are treating human beings and your attitude is much more important 
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than the mooey you spend or anything else you may do. Although* 
unfortunately* the Social Welfare Department is not being considered at 
par with some of the bigger ones* 1 think it is one of the most important 
and vital to the country because it is concerned with creating the right 
type of citizens. If you can do this basic thing then only can you 
succeed in any other social or economic programme which you want to 
undertake. 

I hope that, apart from considering the question of money and homes 
and the buildings and all that, ^ou will ^ve time and tbou^t to some 
of these basic matters so that we can use wbat little money we have to 
far greater advantage, reach more people and do greater service to them. 

The Minister wants me to say something about nutrition programme 
which is now being given a very hi^ priority. For the present Rs. 10 
crores have been allotted and we now propose to cover children in the 
zero to six years age-group as oppos^ to zero to three in the last year. 
Expectant and nursing mothen will idso be included in this programme. 
This again is one of those basic programmes because it is only when 
you have good health that you can have an alert mind and can take 
advantage of the various things that happen. 

I talked earlier of imagination and would like to ^ve an instance 
from personal experience on this. Some of our programmes are made 
regardless of the needs of a particular place. When the Central Sorial 
Welfare Board was first formed—1 was one of the founder^members— 
a rule was made that each area would be given a jeep for the workers to 
go round. 1 was asked to give a report on some of the Northern States. 
When 1 arrived in Himachal Pradesh—ol course, this was many years 
ago when there were few roads and most my trips had to be done on 
foot—the Gram Sevika asked me whether she could be allotted a mule 
to carry her bedding, etc. This request was sent to the Centre and from 
here reply was sent to her that she could have a jeep in spite of jQy 
pleading that the mule would cost very much less than a jeep. She 
had even said that if she could not be given a mule, the payment for a 
coolie was sufficient provided somebody could carry the bedding. But 
she was told that she could either have a jeep or nothing and in actual 
effect nothing was given and the work was greatly hampered because it 
was exceedingly difficult for the woman to carry the load on a hilly 
terrain. The ^t trip of mine involved 12 miles a day and certainly I 
could not carry beddings, etc. This is one of the extreme examples but 
man y such examples come to notice every now and then. I think you 
must have eoou^ flexibility to see whether the rules you make are 
serving the purpose for whkdi they are made. Sometimes rules may be 
very good for ^Ihi or Calcutta but may not help us in the hilly areas 
or tribal areas. 

I have mentioned these things that have come to my mind. There 
arc thousands which your w^kers could teQ you about I thank, their 
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difficulties should be considered and some way found because otherwise 
the workers get disheartened, and if the workers are disheartened, then 
whether you have the mon^y or the right programine^ it does not ^ve 
the right results. 

I want to give you my good wishes. I hope as a result of this 
meeting you will all go back with renewed energy, determination ahd 
try to tackle this problem with a new spirit. 


At Oxford University 

I AM DEEPLY movcd by this solemn ceremony. Oxford is one of the 
most famous centres of learning. I thank you for this great honour. 

Returning to the quiet and beauty of Oxford and hearing your stately 
Latin words, one cinnol help thinking back. Mine was a highly idea¬ 
listic generation—or did it seem so because of the people with whom I 
moved ? It was the time when Japan attacked China. There was 
Civil War in Spain. Pasclsm and Nazism were on the rise. In 
countries of Asia and Africa, people were struggling for freedom. And 
wc, my friends and I, argued the issues back and forth, far into the night. 
How passionately concerned wc felt, poised for the ultimate sacrifice, 
innocent in our belief that the good was awaiting our call and our 
cITort, and that democratic freedom, could it but be won, was the gateway 
to an enriched life for all peoples. Wc considered progress to be 
integral to a dynamic society. Our dissent was clearly defined and 
focussed around the forces of colonialism and totalitarian oppression. 
For all the uncertainty of the times, we were confident in our capacity 
and in our direction. 

The war is over long ago. Freedom has been won by many coun¬ 
tries. Science has achieved marvels beyond imagination and has paved 
the way for new resources of energy. Technology has brought unthought 
of comfort, speed, increased and more varied production. No one need 
fear hunger or want. No country need fight for limited goods. Yet, 
over vast areas of the world, poverty persists, Societies which are affluent 
arc shaken by restlessness. Today, there is far greater stability and 
more opportunity, yet never have the young felt more insecure. 

Young voices continue to be raised in dissent, but their dissent is no 
longer rooted in a forward-looking confidence. It seems to arise out 
of anguish and despair. 


AddrcM At Oiford Unlvmiir m eoAffmeM vm Srr of ibo Degre* of Doctor of Crrfl 
Lav*. ffoAorfi Caus9, Novembef 2. |S?1 
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Not uonaturally, we in India were fascinated by the achievements of 
the West and adopted their techniques as a means of achieving more 
equitable balance in our society. Technology has indeed helped us to 
double our agricultural, and treble our industrial production. At the 
same time, it has created new problems and has exerted pressures which 
have further complicated existing [voblems. Jobs and opportunities 
have increased but have not been able to keep pace with the growing 
number of the educated, and the villagers who can no longer be satisfied 
with the rural ambience. * 

Last year 1 visited one of our rural universities. Eighty-five per 
cent of the students were those whose parents had not been to school. 
When a ccnturics-old tradition is fractured, and elements of choice are 
introduced, there is bound to be dislocation of the human personality. 
This is one of the reasons for the feeling of inadequacy among our 
young people and it has led to imitative tendencies and a sense of 
alienation. 

In the lust three decades, the young mind all over the world 
has been fa^cd from centuries of oppression and authoritarian 
attitudes, from conventional morality and traditions. Paradoxically, 
the very forces unleashed by freedom and by technological progress 
have generated problems ot enormous complexity. Man's relation¬ 
ships—to man, to Nature and to the Universe—arc under tremendous 
pressure. The structures of the new technology and the energies un** 
leashed are threatening the survival of man and our Earth as we know 
them and which we have so lung taken for granted. Unless far greater 
care is taken and preventive and corrective action is forthcoming, there 
will be growing danger to man's physical and mental health and to 
his integrity and freedom. 

The urge for more and better goods has led to the dehumanisation 
of the processes of production. Man is no longer regarded as an indi¬ 
vidual but as part ot the machine, a producer and a consumer. Legal 
iostilutions arc guardians of the sfalus qno^ Despite advances in educa¬ 
tion, the student is educated and moulded for society as it is. There 
is no looking forward to or preparing for the ideal society, one with 
justice, brotherhood and generosity. Little by little, the machine has 
liberated man from physical constraints but it has enslaved him in 
abstract ones. Everyone realises that change is inevitable and that the 
pace of change is accelerating. Obviously, today's institutions need 
flexibility to meet this constant challenge of change, but those who are 
in a position to ease the transformation are afraid to question the old 
order and its structures. Even new institutions lose no time in putting 
down roots and create vested interests which are dilTicuIt to dislodge. 
In a world of expanding potentialities and aspirations, any institution 
or oiganisation which has become static rs bound to lose contact with 
the human dimension. 
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Concepts do oot remsm tbe same. Through the years, the words 
freedom and democracy, for instance, have expanded to meaning. Hiey 
encompass oot a small number of privileged but all the peopk. 
Increasin^y, in a democracy people are not content to be voters. They 
want also to be participants. And they expect more, for freedom and 
democracy are no longer ends, they are the means. People are aslSng 
where they are leading. Because they have received no satisfactory 
answer, young people have lost their enthusiasm for liberalism and 
arc disillusioned with existing institutions which they interpret as 
symbols of tbe establishment, rigid and unjust, geared to thwart them 
in their groping for new directions. 

In almost every country, a section of youth employs the violent 
gesture to repudiate these static structures and what they stand for. 
It is tragic tlut the act of violence seems to have become the symbol 
of the Hero. 

Traditionally, the remedy against disorder has been punitive action— 
counter-violence and war which, in turn, lead to further disorder. But 
order is a basic need, integral to nature and to mao. From tbe cell 
and the atom, to the human brain and tbe most complex technolog^al 
invention such as the computer, order is vital. So is freedom. In 
fact, it is the impulse for fr^om to realise oae*s true quality which is 
activating several movements of protest. This then is a challenge to 
the people no less than the Government, to students no less than the 
teachers, to ensure that order is compatible with a free society. 

The enormously complex, but relatively short-term problems 
created by poverty continuing in tbe midst of plenty, by the population 
explosion and the pollution of the environment are so urgent that 
we are forced to accept superficial palhatives which later overwhelm 
us by their backlash. They blur man’s view of the i^oblems of the 
world as a whole and the assessment of local problems in perspective 
to that whole. Have we the long vision to cstabUsh new priorities ? 
With the world’s unhai^y expmence, are wc prepared, even in prin¬ 
ciple, to subordinate Uie power of technology to the interest of the 
human being and to reject proposals which are profit-making, produc¬ 
tive or otherwise attractive, if thm is any likelihood erf side^ect on 
man’s psychology as well as on his environment ? And man himiself, 
will he ever again be regarded as an individual rather than a statistic ? 
It must be possible to assess the tremendous potentials vriiidi are now 
available to us—of knowledge, of energy, and of resources, and to find 
solutions for what the short vision considers insoluble—end that, not 
for the one or the few, but f(X all mankind. 

Tbe pattern of life of a country is traced by tbe evolution of its 
philosq)hy, by tbe influence of historical eq)erience, climate #nd other 
circumstances. Each country has a national penonality, which it holds 
dear. This is what keeps it together. We in India are determined 
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to bring well-being to our miions, but not at tk cost of malring tben 
poor litntions of other civilisations or of diminishing the spirit which 
has kept their culture alive for thirty centuries. Nor shall we accept 
any limitation of our freedom. 

When 1 was a student here, f thought I had all the answers. Today, 
after thirty-four crowded years, I have only questions. Oxford Univer¬ 
sity, with its long and brilliant tradition of enquiry, is the place for 
asking questions. May I end with a quotation from the i/pm'skiit- 
wrilten ages ago, yet so apt today: 

“Men may (through their skdl) roll up the sky ike a piece of 
leather; stdl there will be no end of sorrow for them, without realizing 
the Luminous One within.” 

Once again i thank you. 




Mass Media and the Arts 




Role of the Intelligentsia 


Intellectuals have always led revolutions and independence 
movements. When there has been a close contact between political 
life and intellectual life both have been enriched, and when the two 
have been drawn apart both h*ave been impoverished, as has happened 
IQ the country. I do not think that we alone are to be blamed or you 
alone are to be blamed. Wc arc together to be blamed. 

Frankly speaking, there is something missing in the intellectual life 
of India—the effort to wage a relentless fight against the evils which 
exist here, whether it is casteism, whether it is communalism or 
whether it is the barbaric customs. Wc do not see a buming zeal to 
fight these evils. We talk of socialism, and I think you all here are 
committed to socialism, but what kind of socialism could it be if it 
remained confined to industrial or agricultural or even the removal of 
economic disparities? Socialism can have no meaning if the sort of 
thinking persists in our country which liolds to theories of race, and 
theories of one man being superior to another, which are completely 
out of date and irrelevant to contemporary life, and which wc have 
opposed in other countries under Fascism and Nazism. These are the 
things which have to be fought with all the force at our command and 
these can be fought not just with laws; they have to be fought with 
tongue and with pen. 

Lawyers have played a special part in the independence struggle 
ail over the world and especially so in India. I was telling my colleagues 
the other day that the very first poem I learnt as a very small girl was 
a couplet which said that wc know not whether law be right or law 
be wrong; all that wc know who arc in jail is that the wall is strong. 
We have to give another look at our laws, to bring a better life, to 
create better conditions. Once there was the law of the jungle; if 
you wanted something you hit somebody on the head and you took 
what you wanted. When wc grew greater in number and started living 
in towns we had to regulate that life and this i^ how law came into 
being. But if we find that laws are not helping to create the right 
action, to bring about changes which arc necessary for improving life 
for our people, or to reduce the tensions which exist in our society, 
then something must be done about it. I think it is the business of 
lawyers to ^vc thought to this matter and not to think of laws as a 
narrow God-given sort of thing which cannot be changed. 

The whole world, not just India, is today on the threshold of 
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tremendous changes brought about by science and technology. These 
things have changed the life of people but only superficially. We have 
better and bigger buildings. Wc have some more modem methods 
of agriculture. But what we need today is a new kind of man, a man 
who can face the situation of expandbg knowledge, who can use this 
knowledge for a really good life. I think this is what Candhiji tried 
to do; to create a better man. 1 do not know if it is possible in our 
world* with human nature being what it is, but it is worth trying and 
it is only the inteUectuals who can give ,this try and guide others. 

The world is too small for us to live in compartments; we must 
be much more united to achieve our objectives. We believe in demo^ 
cracy; democracy in the sense of our parliamentary system of 
government; democracy in the way we function in our party and else* 
where. But the fresh waters of our democracy are confined sometimes 
into the stagnant pools of casteism, communalism, barbaric social 
customs and so on. It matters little if you have democracy or if you 
have the vote or if you can freely speak out your mind, unless by this 
process you release fresh currents of change throughout our social life 
which go right down to all levels of our people. The task is how wc 
unite to achieve this tremendous task. It is easy enough to pass 
resolutions; it is not easy to implement them. 

We know that some people have vested interest in position, some 
in other things, but one of the biggest vested interests is fear, the fear 
of changing what is familiar. Even though we know that a thing is 
bad w'c arc afraid of change. But, today we cannot really survive 
without major changes of this kind. How do we bring them about ? 
How do we convince the people that changes are necessary and urgent 7 
That is the task of the intelligentsia. 

In the past years all political parties have somehow gone away from 
the people. Today wc and you both need to put down our roots 
again and get our inspirations from the people. We need to walk in 
step with their aspirations, their demands, and their needs. It is a 
tremendous task b^use of the very size of our country. But nothing 
is beyond the human being who m^es up his mind to do a thing. In 
some countries they have to search out the highest mountain to climb 
so that the challenge to their minds and bodies is met. Others try to 
cross oceans on small boats. All these are tremendous efforts. But 
wc have challenges right on our doorstq>s. We do not have to go to 
the mountains or across high seas. We have poverty in our vUIages 
and we have the caste system in every house. These are the moun¬ 
tains which we have to climb, the oceans which we have to cross. . 
know that we have the energy. I know that we have the capability. 
It is just a question of doing it and I hope that this convention will 
a small step which will take us in that direction. Soznebody^Baid after 
stepping on the moon that it was a small step f^ him but a ^ant step 
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for maokind. So I think you may say that this will be a small step 
for you but if you succeed it will be a giant step for India. 

1 hope you will keep this in view and will be able to infuse others 
with enthusiasm, because one of the biggest obstacles in achieving 
anything has been the cynicism of some of our intelligentsia, of our 
Press and so on. This is the barrier which has to be broken. We have 
to renew our enthusiasm and that will generate the courage, the 
endurance and the determination which is so necessary for achieving all 
the many things which we mu$t achieve. 


Communion of Minds 

I AM DELIGHTED that the JawaharUl Nehru Award for International 
Understanding has been conferred upon Yehudi Menuhin. There was 
sympathy and friendship between my father and Mr. Menuhin and I 
too am privileged to know him for many years. But of coune this is 
not the reason. In an era dominated by the politics of division, this 
Award is a recognition that art brings people and countries together* 
Mr. Menuhin himself is an example of a personality transcending the 
bounds of nationality, reaching out to universal brotherhood and world 
citizenship. 

Wc in India owe Yehudi Menuhin a special debt. More than 
any other person, he has awakened the appreciation of our music and 
interest in our musicians, which b now apparent in many countries. 
All these years, some eminent European scholars and poets have drawn 
the attention of the West to cur philosophy, our literature and ancient 
sculpture. However, our music does not seem to have attracted the 
same notice. 

It may be that the Indian creative spirit found deeper expression 
in music than in other art forms. Poetry and drama, painting and 
architecture, have broken with tradition and yielded to the influence 
of European forms, but out music and dance even now find scope for 
self-expression within the traditional idiom. 

Perhaps Mr. Menuhin was attracted by the continuing vitality of 
our music. It b no coincidence that, while studying Indian mu8ic» 
he has ako delved into our philosophy, and has become a keen student 
of Yoga. Thb b an integrated response with deep sigmficance. 

Enthusiasm for Yoga b one of the bonds which Mr. Menuhin had 
with my father. I remember the first time the Menuhins came to 

aptech Um prmm.t»tloa »*^r*<***f ti (te JcvthifUl NAni Award for lalamalkoal 
UndenUadiflt. New Mhi. KorCMbar 4, 1970 
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dinner in Teen Murti House, the conversation, not unexpectedly 
extended to a discussion on the virtues of Yoga exercises. And, in 
spite of the protestations of some, my father and Mr. Menuhin each 
decided to show the other what lie could do. Breaking the rule of 
Yoga not to exercise immediately after a meal, Mr. Menuhin did the 
*8hirshasan’—i.c. stood on his head. Needless to say this did ^ot 
interrupt the conversation, and added to the enjoyment of all present. 
It was about that time that Mr. Menuhin found a guru to help him 
in a more thorough study of the subject. 

As we all know. Yoga is not merely a physical fitness course. It is 
training to attain control over body and mind, so that one can know 
oneself. Without self-restraint and self-discipline, there can be no 
real freedom. The practice of Yoga brings about harmony between 
mind and body, between oneself and Nature. The study of music is 
ako a Yoga, for it requires great concentration and discipline. Perhaps 
everything worthwhile docs. Only such control over oneself gives 
freedom of thought, of expression, of action to keep within tradition 
or to use it as a base to soar in new directions. It seems to me that 
this is the urgent need of our times, for such harmony is the first step 
towards the larger freedom for the human spirit for which man yearns 
and which alone will enable us to meet the great and unknown 
challenge^ which await mankind. 

Mr. Menuhin is a seeker after truth ami beauty. It has been 
said that a work of art is not completed on the canvas, it is completed 
in the inmd of the man who looks at it. To produce music, which, 
with every rendering, is a new creation, is an extraordinary achieve¬ 
ment, revealing a fuller unfolding of human power. But when, through 
music, the musician can communicate something of his own experi¬ 
ence, a new dimension is added to human understanding and to the 
communion of minds. Mr. Menuhins evocative music sharpens 
perception and heightens sensitivity. 

He has enjoyed the adulation of music lovers the world over. Yet 
he retains his innate simplicity and naturalness. He uses the world of 
music to touch the heart of man. 

We arc happy to have Yehudi Menuhin with us to receive the 
Award, which he so richly deserves. We welcome his charming wife, 
who has been such a dose comrade, companion and helper to him. 
We arc glad that his gifted sister Hephzibah Menuhin has also been 
able to come. She is a brilliant musician in her own right and a 
close collaborator with her brother. 

Mr. Menuhin is one of the foremost among the artistes and thinkers 

of our time who are weaving together a fraternity of the sensitive in 
all lands, whose concern is to preserve and enlarge the contMt of 
civilisation. In honouring him we honour the spirit of man. 



Writers as Crusaders 


It is always a privilege to meet writers, and you arc all welcome to 
our capital city. Writers are gifted with insight and more intense 
feeling than their fcllowmen. The written word has powerfully in* 
fluenced the romd of man and has enhanced its awareness and sensi* 
tivity. Writers and poets &ve voice to the innermost urges of the people. 
They affirm a nation^s basic beliefs and ideals. 

Writers have often been pioneers of protest. They have raised 
their voice against foreign rule and domestic social injustice. In India, 
many leaders of our freedom movement, as also of social reform, have 
themselves been outstinding writers. Others have had close relation¬ 
ship with writers and thinken. This is but natural, for there can be 
no political or social transformation without a corresponding intellectual 
effort. Thought and action must arise out of a searching analysis of 
social forces. It is this search which produced in France the leaders 
of Revolution. In Russia, it produced Lenin and Gorky; in India, 
Tagore, Gandhi and Nehru. 

At the most significant and creative phases of history, the man of 
action and the man of ideas do not live in isolation. Iliey work together 
and lake the people with (hem They lend revolutions. Or if their 
effort IS allied to sensibiliiy, us pov'ts and writers, they become powerful 
instruments of change. If writers choose to be unmoved by the situa¬ 
tion around them, they become irrelevant and might even be impedi¬ 
ments to progress. 

The writers* purpose is to communicate to the people their search for 
truth and beauty. In the colonial age, everything was politics, because 
every person of integrity could have only one objective, that is, free¬ 
dom. Love of freedom acted as the focus of all creative effort. Most 
nations of Africa and Asia have now achieved freedom. We have over¬ 
come the humiliation of being regarded as interlopers in our own land. 
But in our two continents, there still arc people who are struggling for 
independence and equality. Our sympathy and salutations naturally 
go out to all those valiant soldiers of freedom who fight for national 
honour. 

Even though we are politically independent and sovereign, the battle 
of freedom is not completely over. Social transformation is still to be 
completed. Forces are at work within our country to limit true freedom. 
Some are interested in keeping the newly free nations weak and divided. 
Unfortunately, some writers sometimes allow themselves to be exploited 
by these forces. 

In India, our political system gives the fullest freedom 
speech at the fourth Afro-Aslaa Writen* CPAfcreace, New Delhi, NoTefuber 17, 1970 
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to every person to express his point of view. We are confident that 
the people have the wisdom to weigh and to decide the validity of 
contending theories, and that they will reject false doctrines and choose 
the right one. If writers propound narrow and harmful theories^ the 
people will ultimately disown them. 

One of the great struggles which we in the newly free countries 
have to wage is against the forces of superstition. Seeds of dissension, 
whether in the name of religion, caste or language, threaten national 
integrity and freedom. Our experience during our struggle for Inde« 
pcndence has taught us that it is our inner division which makes us 
vulnerable, that whenever we have been united, our strength has been 
enormous, and that this does count, regardless of military force. In 
our country, despite the great figures of history—^Buddha, Ashoka and 
Akbar, despite Mahatma Gandhi and Jawaharlal Nehru, religious fana^ 
ticism and feelings of caste superiority do persist. In fact, after my 
father’s death they seem to be on the increase. Thus writers have a 
very great role to play in our society. Their writings should propagate 
the larger freedom which is based on social equality, secularism and 
rational thinking. 

Every now uud then the question is asked : Must writers be in 
politics ? It is for them to choose, not for politicians to decree. 
Whether or not writers enter politics, they cannot ignore life's challenge 
and adventure. They cannot ignore the joys and the sorrows of the 
people. Else, what literature would they cteate? Should they not 
add to the hunun content of life through their poetry and essays, their 
plays and their novels ? 

The technology of printing and broadcasting has not always been 
used for human welfare or for the good of the people. Countless books 
and journals advocate prejudice, hatred and violence. In nations where 
literacy is not yet universal, the printed word is apt to command more 
veneration than it docs in advanced societies. Exaggerated claims or 
baseless accusations arc given credence. Hence, what might be des¬ 
cribed as eccentricity elsewhere, could create misunderstanding and 
tension here. 

Althou^ all nations have become politically independent, we con¬ 
tinue, to some extent, to view the rest of the world ^m the angle of 
our erstwhile rulers. In some Afro-Asian countries, books, especially 
of advanced study, arc largely those of British and American authors. 
In others, there may prdominantly be books by French authors. 
Certainly there are liberal and open-minded scholars both in English 
and in French. But can national bias be kept out? It is urgent that 
we should establish direct nation-to-nation relationship amongst our* 
selves. We should encourage more schtriars and authors to study one 
another’s language and write authoritative bodes on one** another’s 
culture and society. Two months ago, 1 found in Zambia that messages 
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from Lusaka could come to Delhi only through London. Mechanical 
help is understandable, but sometimes we have allowed third-country 
filtration of our ideas and attitudes. Translation almost invariably 
travels through a European language. This conference might initiate 
a major programme of direct literary exchange and translation. 

In India, writers arc not accountable to Government. They are 
answerable to their own conscience and to the judgment of the people. 
Their responsibility is to society as a whole, lliey must advocate all 
that makes life more free, morc^just, more humane and more beautiful. 
Their guiding principle should that of the early seers of our country : 
Lead me from untruth to truth, from darkness to light, from death to 
immortality. 

Immortality, in spite of all the new medical miracles, does not mean 
physical immortality, but the survival and continuity of great ideas, 
ideas which liberate man from a^ressivencss and narrowness of mind, 
from hatred and from fear. 

Literature docs not lay down moral precepts, ft creates an atmos¬ 
phere where values are cherished. It strengthens moral fibre and judg¬ 
ment. and fashions attitudes. 

A conference such as this can help to enlarge awareness amongst 
writers of their own role and responsibility not only within their national 
but in the international community also. So fast is the development of 
technology and communications that formal institutions of governance, 
of education and of social organisation will become obsolete everywhere 
if they are not reformed to meet the needs of the contemporary and 
the future world. 

The most significant development in the last two decades has been 
the explosion of human consciousness, the consciousness that wc arc 
becoming one human family, one world. National frontiers are bound 
to remain, but these arc no longer impenetrable to the flow of ideas 
and thoughts. The newly free countries of Asia and Africa naturally 
find greater kinship with one another. I hope this conference wilt 
strengthen mutual understanding and friendship. 

I should like to congratulate those of our friends who have received 
awards. We know that they and many who ore not present with us 
have been deeply involved in what Is happening around them or deeply 
concerned with the problems of poverty, of social injustice and inequa* 
lity. We know that peace and justice can only come if these proUems 
arc solved. We must solve them in partnership with one another. 
Conferences like yours, and this conference I hope, will be a step for¬ 
ward in diis direction of creating understanding leading to friendship 
and peace. 



Understanding Dynamics of Change 

It IS ALWAYS a pleasure to be amidst literary people. We arc gathered 
here today to honour Firaq Gorakhpuri for his poetry. I admire his 
work for its intellectual thrust and the beauty of its expression. * 

The Jnanpith Award has come to occupy an important place in 
the literary life of our country, ft has helped our authors and our 
reading public of different regions to understand and appreciate the 
literary achievements of other regions. 

Literature is a vehicle of tradition, a voice of protest and an 
instrument of change. In the life of an individual, as of a nation, tradi-* 
tton, protest and change are in constant interaction. Every moment is a 
meeting point of the past, the present and the future. Histoiiaos tell 
us that nations which have placed their golden age in the past have 
declined. This is why our eyes must b: L^ussed on the future. 

Good literature gives us an insight into the myriad mysteries of 
(he individual and the social forces which mould him. Those literary 
works have become classics and have found place in the hearts of the 
people, which, while porliliving a particular time or place, also reveal 
the universal and the timeless. When great historic changes arc taking 
place and our valu:s arc being transformed, it is for our authors to 
probe the realities of the Indian situation. Should they not see beyond 
the immediate and be concerned with the tremendous staying powci, 
vitality and diversity of this great and amazing civilisation of outs ? 

The mighty perennial river which is our civilisation replenishes itself 
from many streams. The secret of its survival has been its capacity to 
accept all these streams and to assimilate them. The makers of Indian 
culture have been those sages who stayed in the midst of life, savoured 
each new experience, enlarged the entire range of knowledge and 
perfected the art of living. This is our tradition, this is the distinctive 
quality of Indian ness. 

Whenever a society is poised for change, conservatives raise their 
voice—in the name of reli^on, in the name of tradition. Strange slogans 
gain currency. This is happening today. Some people are defining 
Indian culture in a way which does not correspond to Indian history and 
culture, or even to the fundamentals of Hinduism. Are they incapable 
of perceiving the rich variety of our civilisation and the quintessence 
of our philosophy ? Such narrow definitions can only harm our culture 
and stifle our nationhood. 

Every doctrine finds its proponents, [n our country, too, we find 
many defenders of intolerant and exclusive dogmas. Tht community 
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of authors should wield their pens in protest against prejudice and 
help their readers to be largc*hcarted» broad of vision and in tune with 
change. 

In earlier centuries, India maintained relations with other civilisa¬ 
tions—those of Egypt and Babylon, Iran and Greece, Rome, China and 
Arabia. We influenced them and were not afraid of being ourselves 
inllucnccd by them. We gave and we took. But a time came when 
we withdrew into ourselves. Fearing changes, we became absorbed in 
the past We discarded inquisitiveness and felt safer in the familiar 
rut ol old thought. So India became stagnant. 

Scientific knowledge cun be acquired and technology can be bought. 
But if they arc taken as layers super-imposed over old thought, we 
shall merely reflect other countries. The mixture of science and society 
cannot be physical, it must bo an organic compound. Essentially this 
mcan^ that we must root out superstitious beliefs, clear once again the 
springs of growth which have been clogged, and bring about change in 
n creative manner. 

History shows that those civilisations, races and species which have 
resisted transformation have become extinct. Those who have under« 
stood the dynamics of change and responded to them, not only survived 
but wcic able to control and give direction to them. Man has advanced 
by facing material and spiritual challenge and by solving the problems 
of his time. 

We have emerged from the stage of romantic nationalism, when we 
rediscovered our identity and delighted in our Indianncss, when we 
challenged alien authority and held aloft the banner of freedom. We 
knew that the bitd could be imprisoned, but not its song. 

Today we arc free. Our ancient land must reach up to its high 
destiny through unity and strength The nation looks to our writers, 
poets and artists to guide us through intcUectuai perplexity and the 
frustration.s of building a society which will live up to our dreams of 
progress and equality. The conflict between old and new is aggravated 
by our inability to distinguish between the essential and the fortuitous. 
Moticrnity does not consist in using the products of technology, but 
in the cultivation of a new attitude of mind which believes that man 
can, by rational use of his abilities and resources, eban^ his environ¬ 
ment lor good. Thus, modernity means not repetitiveness but constant 
evolution. Each person derives his mental and physical predispositions 
from different ancestors. Yet none is a replica of any; each person is a 
distinctive individual. Similarly, each generation must evolve its own 
personality and quality. 

With the advance in cooununications and the increased international 
awaieness, the flow of ideas across the world is wider and faster. A 
writer cannot rMnV ol himself merely as a Hindi, Bengali or Tamil 
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writer; above all, he roust be an Indian and he must try to belong to a 
common humanity. 

Firaq is being honoured today. Those who live in Allahabad are 
specialty conscious of living at a confluence. Firaq himself repreicnts 
a confluence—of our great classical tradition and of the literary tradition 
which came from Persian, Arab and other civilisations. He represents 
the commingling of Eastern and Western thought. He is Firaq^ he is 
Raghupati Sahai, ha is an Indian. He is of all religions and he is of no 
religion. He belongs to Hindi and to Urdu. Those who know Hindi- 
Urdu literature are familiar with his conceptual boldness, the power of 
his ideas and the daring of his composition. His scepticism itself is 
his faith. 

I hope that Firaq's poetry will continue to gladden and inspire us 
for many more years. My good wishes to him and to u1l those present 
here. 


Reflections on Indian Press 

I AM GLAD to be here to wish you a happy tenth anniversary and to 
give you my good wishes for your future work. 

You have done a great service, especially to the smaller newspapers, 
and I welcome such innovations as your Agricultural Service. I think 
that just as the politician is subject to criticism from the Press, the Press 
should also expect a certain amount of criticism from the politician. At 
this phase in our national life, it is appropriate perhaps to reflect not only 
on the news agencies but on the Press as a whole. 

Indian journalism has come a long way since Micky's Gazette first 
appeared in 1780 In Calcutta. As you all know, the Indian Press played 
a very notable and distinguished part before Independence and was a 
potent instrument of progress. It quickened the growth of national 
consciousness, spread ideas of justice and equality between man 
and man and between caste and caste, stimulated public spirit and set 
high standards of public duty. It was then a committed Press and no 
one thought that commitment was an ugly word. What has happened 
in these last two decades ? Has the Press sli^)ed from its earlier 
importance and relevance 7 Why did the recent elections so completely 
confound and disprove most journalists 7 I ask these questions because 
I believe that the Press has a vital role to play in a democracy and I 

SpMcIi It tiM («&lh uuivemjy ceirt w t i ooi oC tbt Dnlted Nm Of tndl*. Nfw DelliL 
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would like to see it play this role fully and well. For obvious reasons, 
its responsibilities and challenges are far greater in an emerging nation* 
state, a pluralistic society and a developing economy than in the affluent 
countries of the West* 

The real issue which Indian journalism faces today is not freedom 
of the Press to which, let me assure you, we are unequivocally committed 
but the type of Press the country needs. Freedom of the Press becomes 
a somewhat arid concept when we find (he Press is out of touch with 
people and events. Newspapers everywhere have cast themselves in a 
dual role—as *the High Priest' and as 'the Great Informer*. In India, 
if I (nay say so, the Press has allowed the first role to completely 
subordinate the second one. It has become the self-styled inheritor of 
the Brahminical tradition and its esoteric jargon. 

Despite freedom, the legitimate pre-Independence concern with 
politics has become somewhat of an obsession. It continues unabated, 
and politicians, political news, gossips and intrigues remain the monoton¬ 
ous staple of journalistic diet. About three or four years ago, addressing 
a similar function, I had said that a survey had shown that only about 
five per cent of news space was given to development news. This 
sentence was produced before me again yesterday and 1 said, "Surely 
you arc referring to the statement I made much earlier." And they 
said, "No. This is according to a survey made recently." This shows 
that in all these years, there has not been any change at ail in the 
percentage of news space given to development news. 

Despite the far-rcaching changes in society during the last twenty 
years, our Press is still overwhelmingly urban-oriented, reflecting largely 
city interests and values. Despite India’s crucial position in Asia, 
foreign news continues to be excessively slanted towards the West. Some 
years ago, a survey revealed that non-Asian news formed as much as 
80 per cent of the total foreign file. Here again, political news 
constitutes the bulk, to the exclusion of socio-economic n^ws-stories. 

In a country with such widespread iiiitcracy the vocabulary of the 
Press makes its message inaccessible to many people. Instead of relying 
on the power of their pen. a careful assembly of facts, detailed research 
and skilful interpretative analysis wc come across something difTercnt 
and sometimes one gets the impression that factual reportage is fast 
disappearing. 

Just before wc came here I had a meeting with some of the officials 
of the Ministry of Information and Broadcasting. They had done a 
survey of the influence of broadcasting and of newspapers on various 
rural societies, and the que-stion of language was very much to the fore. 
They said that the language used in broadcasts and newspapers was 
not the one which the people in the rural areas spoke or understood. 
They relied more on their own news-source, the village worker, than 
on any of these media. 
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Ours is a vast country. It is not confined to the towns, the clubs, 
the secretariats and the co&ec houses. It is much more than its 
politicians, their deeds or perhaps misdeeds. A whole wonderful world 
waits to be explored, to be illuminated and interpreted by serious 
journalistic endeavour. 

This is a world of Indian life in the raw—the whole complete and 
interlocking web of economic activity; the catalytic forces unleashed by 
technology and industrialisation; the tides and undcr-currcnts of social 
change, the momentum of urbanisation and its impact on politics, society 
and religion; in slioit the countless facts of the total Indian reality. 

Compared to this potential feast, most of the news today purveys 
mere crumbs. Politics itself will lose some of its reality when it is 
insulated from its true setting and from the forces which motivate and 
give it meaning. Cun our Press meet this challenge ? I have no doubt 
that it can if it wants to and if it improves its professional competence. 

Our newspapers remind us daily of Government's professional lapses. 
Us lack of expertise. We arc trying to remedy these. But we feel that 
newspapers and news agencies also should make efforts to give wider 
training to journalists, to equip them with the wide-ranging theoretical 
knowledge which is so necessary for interpretative reporting, and to 
help them specialise in some branch of journalism. 

However, even the best-equipped journalist can perform the^e tasks 
only if there is a sound editorial policy. Ever since journalism's rise, 
or perhaps fall, to the status of a great industry, social consciousness has 
weakened. The Press is indubitably an instrument of power. Assured 
of complete freedom of comment, to what end should this power be 
used ? 

India has known great editors who, instead of being content to wade 
in the stagnant pools of national life, have placed newspapers in its 
mainstream. This requires intellectual boldness, moral courage, 
unswerving loyalty to certain well-defined ideals and values, a change of 
focus and new methods which will make newspapers not merely com¬ 
mentators on a narrow spectrum of events, but active participants in 
the whole process of nation-building and social change. Only so can 
newspapers become true interpreters between the Government and the 
people, informing, educating and influencing both. Only so can they 
acquire relevance and fruitful power in our contemporary situation. 
Only so can the potentialities of a free and alert Press be fully realised. 
Hence, for the well-being of our democracy I sincerely hope that this 
will happen and that the existing mental block will be removed. 

An influential section of the Press has tried to make ^commitment* 
a dirty word. I tried hard to understand the cause of this concern and 
perturbation. ‘Commitment’ has been distorted to mean various things 
like regimentation, opening windows into men’s souls, ld)^alty to the 
ideology of a political party, even a subtle device to curb the freedom 
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of the Press. If I may say so, such ao attitude shows a certain disorieo* 
tation and even ruthlessness. Commitment as an idea b as old as 
human history. The progress of mankind could itself be written in 
terms of ao evcr^widening circle of commitment to new and wider ideal 
—from the family to the nation-state, from theocracy to seculaibm, 
from superstition to science, from tyranny to the rule of law, from 
laissez-faire to the Welfare State. Commitment and freedom of the 
mind are far from being incompatible. The true antithesb of commit¬ 
ment is not detachment or neutrality but egocentricbm. 

During nearly twenty-five years of Independence, much has been 
achieved, but very much more remains to be accomplished. One lesson 
stands out. While we have set for ourselves the goal of creating a 
modern nation-state, eliminating poverty and reordering unjust social 
relations, our mental approach to these tasks has been characterised by 
a peculiar dichotomy. 

We have approached tbe future fettered by our past. Outdated 
values, still fondly cherbbed, intrude on our thiidcing. Narrow loyalties 
still claim our primary allowance. The legacy of Victorian Britain 
weighs particul^ly hard on our Govemment and on our instituttons, 
including the Press. 

It is in thb context that I put to you that the idea of commitment 
should be seen as an enlargement of our mental horizon, a clearer 
appreciation of our role in society, a redefinition of our goal, a single- 
minded determination to work for fulfilment and a corresponding 
refinement of our methods. 

In ancient India the idea of commitment was summed up by the 
word *dharma\ Each individual, each group, had his own dharma for 
overall good. Before ossification and decline set in, dharma was not 
a static but an expanding concept, a dynamic concept. Whether it is the 
politician, the civil servant, the industrialbt or the joumalbt, it b now 
more than ever necessary for each power group in our system to help 
evolve the dharma of its own profession in a manner which ensures the 
progress and well-being of the society and the nation as a whole. All 
we ask of the Press b that it should find its own unique dharma in Indian 
conditions and be true to it and not try to be a pale copy of its Western 
progenitor. 

Just now, I was told of the hard time the Board and the people 
concerned with thb Agency had in building it up and bow at last you 
are breaking even. It is hard to build anything, even the smallest thing, 
but it b extremely difficult afterwards to maintain the standard and to 
keep abreast of changing trends and needs. 

I congratulate you on your actuevement and hope that you will be 
able to keep pace with the changes that are taking place in our country 
and the world, and in doing so serve the Indian people and help them 
to know themselves, their country and the world better and to be able 
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to build a better life for themselves. I ohce again offer my good wishes 
to your Agency. 


Function of Journalism 

The HISTORY OF the Anaiida Bazar Patrika takes us back to the days 
of our struggle for freedom. In every region of India, new newspapers 
came into being to cany the message of Satyagraha and freedom. 

I remember the newspaper founded by my grandfather in the then 
United Provinces. The purpose of the Independent as of the Ananda 
Bazar Patrika —and other newspapers—was to keep up the spirit of the 
people by emphasizing that they had ‘^nothing to fear but fear itself.'* 
Fearlessness is of course the first of all virtues. As you know, my 
father once wrote to me : brave and all the rest follows.*' The 

nationalist newspapers of those times were intensely involved in the 
issues of the day and most of all in the struggle for freedom. Because 
the cause was so great, all minor or individual differences p.iled into 
insignificance. 

The press was divided into two clear camps then—the British-owned 
newspapers on the one side and the nationalist ones on the other. The 
Anglodndian press, as the first was called, enjoyed Che patronage of the 
Raj, from the Viceroy to the district collector, as also of the commer¬ 
cial nawabs. They had all the advantages. 

The plight of the nationalist papers was very different. They lived 
under constant threat. Their presses were liable to be sealed without 
notice and securities were demanded from them and forfeited. Each 
newspaper became an open school of sedition, which is the moral law of 
any colonial people. The editors and managers of the nationalist papers 
were, like the rest of us, in and out of prison. However, even bei^ out 
of jail did not imply that they were free from econonne difficulty, which 
constantly bogged their footsteps. They and their families had to 
undergo all kinds of hardship, but in the process, the profession of 
journalism came to be held in high regard by the people. 

A generation earlier Tilak had written that the goal of his paper 
was to make people realise the value of freedom and to challenge the 
might of the foreign rulers. 

This became the motto of all nationalist newspapers. In pursuing 
this ideal, the Ananda Bazar Patrika faced punitive action by the then 
Government on 19 occasions in the 25 yean between 1922 and 1947. 

speech OB Uw eccerioe cf Ooldci Johllee fneetleo ^ Om AMm d t Bmar 
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But hy its firm adherence to the national cause, the journal earned for 
itself the trust and support of the people of Bengal and attracted some 
of the foremost leaders and writers Bengal. 

The second 25 years of the journal's life have coincided with the 
first quarter-century of Indians independence. Jn this period the old 
distinction between Anglo-Indian and nationalist papers disappeared. 
New opportunities opened out before all newspapers. National papers 
which had lived a precarious existence have become economically sound, 
if not prosperous. Circulation pgures, revenue, wages, printing techni¬ 
ques and coverage have improved. Yet 1 sometimes led that there 
has been a fall in one important aspect, that is, in the capacity of the 
press to mirror the inmost urgeS of the people or to highlight the achie¬ 
vements of the people and to help strengthen their resolve. 

The press and radio are referred to as ''media". Surely a medium 
h just a means by which something is transmitted, li makes no 
contribution of its own in terms ot content and idea. A teieph .^ne is a 
medium, a radio valve is a medium, but the newspaper is more than a 
medium, more than a mere vessel. It has an attitude, a point of view, 
a system of judgment and values. An uncritical use of the word 
"medium", borrowed from advertising vocabulary, amounts to confessing 
that the press is mindless. 

In fact it is the quality of mind—the quest for knowledge, the ability 
to analyse and to evaluate and the need to reflect—which is the source 
of the power of the press. A better newspaper is not one which sells 
more, but one which enabicik a person to deepen his understanding, to 
have a broader outlook and to feel more involved in the problems of 
the nation and of all mankind. 

At its best a newspaper is an educational institution which informs 
and inculcates values. It brings scholars and novices together in an 
enterprise of understanding the world. At its worst it is a habit—like 
smoking. It also performs a number of useful services such as keeping 
US informed about the available entertainment, employment opportuni* 
tics and so on. 

[ hope you will pardon me but it docs seem as if our editors and 
journalists have by and laigc convinced themselves that they have 
reached the top, hence there is no longer the reformist zeal of the best 
journalists of olden days. Increasing prosperity has taken them further 
away from the people. Today they are more anxious to be heard and 
to give advice to the legislature and the government rather than to find 
out and report the trends in different fields of activity. Even from the 
professional yardstick, it is unfortunate that our newspapers should be 
content to devote only 5 to 6 per cent of their space to social change— 
a fact to which I drew attention seven years ago. 

Some say or rather complain that there is too much politics in the 
country. Whether this is desirable or not depends on what one means 
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by politics. How can one have democracy without political conscious¬ 
ness? 1 welcome the fact that more people, not oidy in India but all 
over the world, are becoming politicaUy conscious and coocerned. They 
are no longer content to let self-appointed or other spokesmen speak 
for them, ft is the increasing political alertness of the people, exerting 
itself forcefully, that has led to one assault after another on injustice 
and vested interest, on the basis of race, religion or caste or that against 
minorities or women, and the concentration of economic power. If by 
politics you mean concern for social forces, principles and values, then 
that is all to the good. But if politics is taken to mean jockeying for 
position, then it has little to commend it. For some reason our press 
is unduly interested in this narrower politics. My officials tell me that 
in the last few weeks, ten times more questions were put to them on the 
so-called impending cabinet reshuffle than about economic policy. I 
leave it to the journalistic profession to remedy this state of affairs. 

To come now to one of the big questions of the day : What arc 
Government’s intentions towards the press ? 

The Government has no intention limiting or abridging the freedom 
of the press. Out the Government is determined to correct the present 
situation of concentration and monopoly in the newspaper industry, 
as in other industries. Newspapers should not be house magazines for 
big business. We want the press to be an independent industry which 
is not subservient to other industries. We want the press to serve 
the people and be the voice of (he people. 

In our economy as a whole and in every industry, it has b:en our 
policy to mitigate the concentration of economic power and to ensure 
growth with social justice. Wc are committed to do this as regards the 
press also. The measures we propose to adopt are still under discussion. 
Our method has always been one of reaching decisions through wide 
discussion and consultation. And after decisions are taken, they will 
be placed before Parliament. But there is no doubt about the direction 
which wc want to follow to check monopoly and ensure conditions in 
which the small can withstand the pressures of the big. 

I do not think that every desirable result need necessarily be 
achieved through legislation or that everything should be put into a 
uniform straitjacket. If publishing houses can come up with workable 
solutions to basic problems, we sh^ certainly view them with sympathy. 

The best newspapers all over the world are not run with the profit 
motive but as a public service. Certainly they have to be efficient and 
economically viable if they are to survive. But the justification for a 
good newspaper is not profit but the esteem and influence that it 
commands from a large number of people. Hie climate in the 
newspaper industry should be such that public-spirited editors and 
correspondents are able to fight injustice, inhumanity, supefitition and 
misinterpretation. The difference between an ordinary and a good 
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newspaper, between a good newspaper and a great one is in the extent 
to which it identifies itself with the larger purposes of society. 

In its fifty-year history, the Ananda Baiar Pctrika has fought for 
many noble causes. It is one of the leading institutions of this city and 
of this State and of the rich and beautiful Bengali language. I hope that 
its future will be equally illustrious. 




Events on the Sub-continent 




Warning to Pakistan 

^HE GOVERNMENT AND the people of India are justifiably indignant as 
the abetment, incitement and encouragement given by the authorities in 
West Pakistan in helping the hijacking of Indian Airlines Fokker Friend¬ 
ship aircraft to Lahore on Janukry 30. The delay in the return ot the 
passengen and crew was inhuman and without justification. The 
refusal to return the aircraft with its baggage, cargo and mail is against 
all canons of international law and the U. N. General Assembly resolu¬ 
tion passed at the 2Sth Session to which Pakistan is a party. 

The blowing up of the plane at Lahore mrport under the very nose 
of the Pakistan authorities by the two criminals who hijacked it to 
Lahore airport deserves to be condemned by all civilised governments 
and people. Wc regret to say we have heard no word of condemnation 
from Pakistan so far. The authorities in West Pakistan do not perhaps 
realise the serious repercussions of their negligence and indirect en¬ 
couragement to those two criminals who were allowed the freedom at 
Lahore airport to make trunk telephone calls to their accomplices in 
Pakistan without hindrance. It is amazing that the Government of 
Pakistan could not control these two individuals for three whole days 
and allowed them to blow up an Indian plane. 

We hold the Pakistan Government wholly responsible for allowing 
this dastardly crime. At the same time, wc arc glad that the people of 
Pakistan showed friendliness towards the stranded passengers and crew 
and waved greetings to them during tbeir road journey from Lahore to 
Hussainiwala. 

Wc want to strengthen friendship with the people of Pakistan but 
wc will not tolerate any case of vandalism, abetment, incitement or en¬ 
couragement of subvenive elements from Pakistan who may venture to 
disturb law and order in our country. We should like to tell the Gov¬ 
ernment of Pakistan that encouragement of such activities will lead to 
serious consequences for which they will be wholly responsible. 


StatcfSMt on tiM hiiocklsg at ladUa AItUbm olicntt to Lahore. February 9, 1971 
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T HE PfUMB Minister : Mr. Speaker. Sir. first of all, if I may say so, 
you have the House, some news we have received... 

Mr. Speaker : I thought the office had sent it to me to announce it. 
1 do not know. * 

The Prime Minister : The point is that this news has come through 
Radio Pakistan and, therefore, I cannot say whether it is true or not. 
We should not automatically take it as true because it could be just 
propaganda. 

Sir, strength docs not lie in words. If my colleague, Sardar Swaran 
Singh, has not spoken with passion, it is not due to lack of feeling either 
on his part or on the part of the Government but bccaase of the fact 
that we are deeply conscious of the historic importance of this movement 
and the seriousness of the situation. 

Something nuw had happened in East Bengal—a democratic action 
where an entire people had spoken with almost one voice. We had 
welcomed this, not because we wanted to interfere in another country's 
affairs, but because those were the values, as one of my Hon, friends 
pointed out, for which we have always stood and for which we have 
always spoken out. And we had hop^ that this action would lead to 
a new situation in our nci^bouring country which would help us to 
get closer, which could help us to serve our own people better and create 
an entirely new situation in this sub-continent. As our statement has 
said, this did not happen and a wonderful opportunity for even the 
strengthening of Pakistan has been lost and has been lost in a manner 
which is tragic, which is agonising and about which we cannot find 
strong enough words to speak. Ttds again is a new situation but in a 
different way. It is not merely the suppression of a movement, but it 
is meeting an unarmed people with tanks. We are in close touch, as 
close touch with the events as is possible in such a situation. 

I am sure Hon. Members will tuiderstand that Jt is not possible for 
the Government to say very much more on this occasion. I would like 
to assure the Hon. Member who asked whether decisions would be taken 
on time, that obviously that is the most important thing to do. There 
is no point in taking a decision when the time for it is over. We are 
fully alive to the situation and we shall keep constantly in touch with 
what is happening and what we need to do. I agree with him also 
that we must not take merely a theoretical view. At the same time we 
have to follow proper international norms. Various othes suggestions 
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have been made about genocide and so on, about which we are fully 
conscious and which we have also discussed with the leaders of the 
Opposition. At this moment I can only say that we do fully share the 
agony, the emotions of the House and their deep concern over these 
developments. We have alwafys believed that freedom is indivisible. We 
have always raised our voice for those who have suffered, but in a serious 
situation like this, the less we, as a Government, say I think the better 
it is. I can assure the House that we shall keep in close touch with the 
situation and also we shall keep in close touch with the leaders of the 
Opposition so that they can continue to give us their suggestions and 
we can also give them whatever knowledge we are able to. 


W E HAVE WATCHED thc happenings in Pakistan earlier, that is the 
elections, in East Bengal, with great admiration and hope, hope that 
it was the beginning of a now future for the whole country, a future 
which would make them more united and strong. But, as may colleague, 
Sardar Swaran Singh, has said, far from leading into this brightness they 
have turned along a dark path, a tragic path, bringing suffering—in fact, 
perhaps, suffering is too small a word—to an entire people. I am sure 
Hon Members will appreciate that however heavy our hearts may be, 
however deeply we may be sharing thc agony of the people there, it is 
not possible for thc Government to speak in thc same words as non* 
members can do. In fact, it is because we are so deeply conscious of 
thc historic importance of this moment that we arc, at the same time, 
aware of the seriousness of the situation when a wrong step, a wrong 
word, can have an effect entirely different from the one which we all 
just intend. 

The House is aware that we have to act within international norms. 
It is good to see that the parties here have expressed cerrain views. For 
instance, thc Swatantra Party has expressed admiration for the socialist 
programme of Shri Mujibur Rahman. The Jan Sangh has supported his 
secular policy and have also said that the people of East Bengal are 
their brothers. I hope they will extend the same sympathy to all the 
people of our own country too. 

As I said earlier, we are not unaware of what is taking place in Bast 
Pakistan and of what it means not only to the people there but the 
danger that it holds for us, not for any one part of our country but for 
the entire country. So we are interested in this matter for many reasons, 
firstly as one Member has said, that Shri Mujibur Rahman has stood 
for the values which we ourselves cherish, the values of democracy, the 
values of secularism, and the values of socialism. We are also concerned 
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with the truly wonderful and unique way in the people there had 
stood behind him and behind these values. We are no less full of sorrow 
and grave concern and even agony at what is happening there but I can 
only appeal to the Hon. Members that this is not a moment when the 
Government can say anything more and whatever the Government may 
or may not be able to do it would not be wise if this becomes a matter 
for public debate. I do not think that Hon. Members expect us to give 
replies to the various questions that were asked. I think the purpose 
of this discussion was more that we should know their mind and hear 
their suggestions. As Hon. Members know, I held a meeting this morn¬ 
ing with the Leaders of the Opposition which I hope to continue. We are 
as closely in touch with the happenings in East Bengal as is possible in 
this situation and I hope to keep closely in touch with the Leaders of 
the Opposition as well as other Members who would like to come and 
meet us so that we can know their minds. Wc cannot always, I must 
admit, give our mind but wc will certainly tell them as much as is 
possible in this situation. 


Resolution in Parliament 

X HIS HOUSE EXPRESSES fts deep anguish and grave concern at the 
recent developments in East Bengal. A massive attack by armed forces, 
despatched from West Pakistan, has been unleashed against the entire 
people of East Bengal with a view to suppressing their urges and aspira¬ 
tions. 

Instead of respecting the will of the people so unmistakably expressed 
through the election in Pakistan in December 1970, the Government of 
Pakistan has chosen to flout the mandate of the people. 

The Government of Pakistan has not only refused to transfer power 
to legally elected representatives but has arbitrarily prevented the 
National Assembly from assuming its rightful and sovereign role. The 
people of East Bengal are being sought to be suppressed by the naked 
use of force, by bayonets, machine guns, tanks, artillery and aircraft. 

The Government and people of India have always desired and worked 
for peaceful, normal and fraternal relations with Pakistan. However, 
situated as India is and bound as the peoples of the sub-continent are 
by centuries-old ties of history, culture and tradition, this House cannot 
remain indifferent to the macabre tragedy being enacted so dose to our 
border. Throughout the length and breadth of our land, our people 
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have condemned} in uomistakable terms, the atrocities now being per¬ 
petrated on an unprecedented scale upon an unarmed and innocent 
people. 

This House expresses its profound sympathy for and s<^dari(y with 
the people of East Bengal in their struggle for a democratic way of life. 

Bearing in mind the permanent interests which India has in peace, 
and committed as wc are to uphold and defend human rights, this House 
demands immediate cessation of the use of force and the massacre of 
defenceless people. This Hoijse calls upon all peoples and Governments 
of the world to take urgent and constructive steps to prevail upon the 
Government of Pakistan to put an end immediately to the systematic 
decimation of people which amounts to genocide. 

This House records its profound conviction that the historic upsurge 
of the 75 million of people of East Bengal will triumph. The House 
wi^es to assure them that their struggle and sacrifices will receive the 
wholehearted sympathy and support of the people of India. 


A Gigantic Problem 

In the seven weeks since Parliament recessed, the attention of the 
entire country has been focussed on the continuing tragedy in Bangla¬ 
desh. Hon. Members will recall the atmosphere of hope in which we 
met in March. Wc all felt that our country was poised for rapid 
economic advance and a more determined attack on the age-old poverty 
of our people. Even as wc were settling down to these new tasks, we 
have been engulfed by a new and gigantic problem, not of our making. 

On the I5th and 16th May, I visited Assam, Tripura and West 
Bengal, to share the suffering of the refugees from Ban^desh, to con¬ 
vey to them the sympathy and support of this House and the people of 
India and to see for i^yself the arrangements which are being made for 
their care. T am sorry it was not possible to wit other camps this time. 
Every available building, including schools and training institutions have 
been requisitioned. Thousands of tents have been pitched and temporary 
shelters are being constructed as quickly as possible in the 335 camps 
which have been estaUished so far. In spite of our best efforts we have 
not been able to provide shelter to all those who have come across, and 
many are still in the open. The district authorities are under severe 
strain. Before they can cope with those who are already here, 60,000 
more are coming across every day. 
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So massive a migration, in so short a time> is unprecedeated in re* 
corded history. About three and a half million people have come into 
India from Bangladesh during the last eight weeks. They belong to 
every religious persuasion—Hindu, Muslim, Buddhist and Christian. 
They come from every social class and age-group. They are not refugees 
in the sense we have understood this word since Partition. They are 
victims of war who have sou^t refuge from the military terror across 
our frontier. 

Many refugees are wounded and nce<l urgent medical attention. I 
saw some of them in the hospitn's I visited in Tripura and West Bengal. 
Medical facilitici in all our border States have been stretched to breaking 
point. Equipment for 1,100 new hospital beds has been rushed to these 
States, including a 400-bcd mobile hospital, generously donated by the 
Government of Rajasthan. Special teams of surgeons, physicians, nurses 
and public health experts have been deputed to the mojor camps. Special 
water supply schemes are being executed on the highest priority, and 
preventive health measures nre being undertaken on a large scale. 

In our sensitive border Stales, which are facing the brunt, the atten¬ 
tion of the local administration has been diverted from normal and 
development work to problems of camp administration, ciyil supplies 
and security. But our people have put the hardships of the refugees 
above their own, and have siood firm against the attempts of Pakistani 
ageut-provocatcurs to cause ct^mmunal strife. I am sure this fine spirit 
will be maintained. 

On present estimates, the cost to the Central Exchequer on relief 
alone may exceed Rs. 180 crorcs for a period of six months. All this, 
as Hon. Members will appreciate, has imposed an unexpected burden on 
us. 

I was heartened by the fortitude with which these people of Bangla¬ 
desh have borne tribulation, and by the hope which they have for their 
future. It is mischievous to suggest that India has had anything to 
do with wbat happened in Bangladesh. This is an insult to the aspira¬ 
tions and spontaneous sacrifices of the people ot* Bangladesh, and a 
calculated attempt by the rulers of Pakistan to make India a scapegoat 
for their own misdeeds. It is also a crude attempt to deceive the world 
community. The world press has seen through Pakistan's deception. 
The majority of these so-called Indian infiltrators are women, children 
and the aged. 

This House has considered many national and international issues 
of vital importance to our country. But none of them has touched us 
80 deeply as the events in Bangladesh. When faced with a situation 
of such gravity, it is specially important to wei^ every word in acquaint* 
ing this House, and our entire people with the issues involved and the 
responsibilities which now devolve on us all. 
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These twenty •three years and more, we have never tried to interfere 
with the internal aHairs of Pakistan, even though they have not exercised 
similar restraint. And even now we do not seek to interfere in any way. 
But what has actually happened ? What was claimed to be an internal 
problem of Pakistan, has also become an internal problem for India. 
We are, therefore, entitled to ask Pakistan to desist immediately from 
all activities which it is taking in the name of domestic jurisdiction, and 
which vitally affect the peace and well-being of zmllions of our own 
citizens. Pakistan cannot be aUowed to seek a solution of its political 
or other problems at the expense of India and on Indian sod. 

Has Pakistan the right to compel at bayonet-point not hundreds, not 
hundreds of thousands, but millions of its citizens to flee their home ? 
Por us It IS an intolerable situation. The fact that we are compelled to 
give ictuge and succour to these unfortunate millions cnonot bo used as 
an excuse to push more and more people across our border. 

We arc proud oL our tradition of tolerance. Wc have always felt 
contrite and ashamed of our moments of intolerance. Our nation, our 
people are dedicated to peace and are not given to talking m terms of 
war or threat of war. But i should like to cauuon our people that we 
may be called upon to bear still heavier burdens. 

The problems whicn conironi us aie not coniiaed to Assam, 
Meghalaya, Tripura and We^l Bengal. They are national problems. 
Indeed the basic problem is an international one. 

NN^e have sought u> awaken the cunsctencc ol the world through our 
representatives abroad and the representauves of foreign governiueais in 
India. We have appealed to the United Nations, and, at long last, the 
true dimensions ot mo problem $ecm to be making themselves felt in 
some ot the sensitive chanceries of the world. However, 1 must confess 
With the House our disappointment at the uncooscionabiy long time 
which the world is taking to react to this stark tragedy. 

Not only India but every couotiy has to considu its interest. 1 think 
I am expressing the sentiments of this august House and of our people 
when 1 raise my voice against the wanton destruction of peace, good 
neighbouiliness aud elementary prmcipies of humanity by the insensate 
action of the ouiitary rulers of Pakistan. They are threatenmg the 
peace and stability of the vast segment of humanity represented by 
India. 

Wc welcome Secretary General U Thant's public appeal. We are 
glad that a number of States have either responded or are in the process 
of doing so. But time is the essence of the matter. Also the question 
of giving relief to these millioDS of people is only part of the problem. 
Relief cannot be perpetual or permanent; and we do not wish it to be 
so. Conditions must be creat^ to stop any further influx of refugees 
and to ensure their early return under creditable guarantees for their 
future safety and well-being. I say with all tense of responsibility that 
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unless this happens, there can be no lasting stability or peace on this 
sub-continent. We have pleaded with other Powers to recognise this. 
If the world does not take heed, we shall be constrained to take all 
measures as may be necessary to ensure our own security and the 
preservation and development of the structure of our social and 
economic life. * 

We are convinced that there can be no military solution to the 
problem of East Bengal. A political solution must be brought about by 
those who have the power to do so. World opinion is a great force. 
It can influence even the most powerful. The great powers have a 
special responsibility. If they exercise their powers rightly and expedi« 
tiously then only we can look forward to durable peace on our 
sub-continent. But if they fail—and 1 sincerely hope that they will not 
—then this suppression of human rights, the uprooting of people, and 
the continued homelessness of vast numben of human beings will 
threaten peace. 

This situation cannot be tackled in a partisan spirit or in terms of 
party politics. The issues involved concern every citizen. I hope that 
this Parliament, our country and the people will be ready to accept the 
necessary hardships so that wc can discharge uur responsibilities to our 
own people as well as to the millions, who have from a reign of 
terror to take temporary refuge here. 

All this imposes on us heavy obligations and the need for stern 
national discipline. We shall have to make many sacrifices. Our 
factories and farms must produce more. Our railways and our entire 
transport and communication system must work unintcnuptedly. This 
is no time for any interplay of regional or sectional interests. Everything 
must be subordinated to sustain our economic, social and political fabric 
and to reinforce national solidarity. I appeal to every citizen, every 
man. woman and child to b; Imbued wilh the spirit of service and 
sacrifice of which, I know, this nation is capable. 


^^AY I EXPRESS my deep appreciation of the sentiments voiced on 
all sides ci the House in regard to the struggle of Bangladesh? I 
fully realise that even though some Hon. Members have used harsh 
words, they have done so out of deep emotion and feelings of concern. 
They have reflected the anguish which we and the entire country feel 
at the tragic and heart-rending happenings in Bangladesh. My 
Government and I share that anguish with deep concern. 

It is only natural that with our own tradition of love, of freedom, our 
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jav<dvemeot with the values of democracy and human riglits» we should 
feci deeply concerned when these values are crushed. 

Wc have heard much talk of democracy. The allies claimed that 
the Second World War was fought to save democracy. But when 
democracy is so flagrantly and so brutally being destroyed, we do not 
hear much comment, nor do we see the sort of spontaneous strong 
responses which the situation warrants. Could there be a greater or a 
clearer expression of democracy than the one we witnessed in the 
elections in Pakistan ? Let tot, renund the House that althou^ the 
elections were held under the rules formulated by the military re^mc, 
immediately afterwards military repression was used mercilessly to 
Iialt the process leading to the formation of a democratically elected 
government in Pakistan. 

We are told by some countries that while they may disapprove of 
what is being done by the military rulers, they cannot ht a party to the 
disintegration of Pakistan? Have we not, as many Members have 
pointed out, at every step tried not only for propriety in our relatimship 
but also for friendship ? 

If there is a struggle between the two parts of Pakistan, it is certainly 
not of our making but of the rulers of Pakistan. Is it anybody's 
contention that the methods being used today can achieve any integra¬ 
tion or stability, worth the name, now or in the future 7 

The question of secession is also raised, if I may say so. This is a 
distortion of facts. It is conveniently forgotten that the majority of 
Pakistan’s people live in the eastern region. In a democratic system 
the majority does have certain rights. They cannot be accused of 
secession if they assert those rights. However, if today there is such 
strong feeling amongst our people, it is not merely because the 
democratic rights and liberties of 75 million people arc being crushed 
but because of the damaging effect which this cruel tragedy is having 
on our entire country, economically, politically and socially. 

This IS the reality of the situation. It is not propaganda or the 
figment of anyone’s imagination. Our experience of the influx of 
refugees and the preposterous propaganda by Pakistan has reinforced 
the fact that what is happening in Bangladesh does have many-sided 
repercussions on our internal affairs. That is why I have said that this 
cannot be considered merely as an internal problem of Pakistan. It is 
an Indian problem. More, it is a world-wide problem. The international 
community must appreciate the very critical character of the situation 
that has now developed. 

Any failure to do so may well lead to disastrous consequences. For 
what is happening in Bangladesh is not just a political or an economic 
problem. It is a problem of the very survival of the people of that 
whole area, the people of Bangladesh. 
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It is a problem created by calculated genocide that is resulting not 
only in tbe murder of tens of thousands of men, women and children 
but also forcing many more to seek refuge and shelter in India. It is a 
problem that threatens the peace and security of India and indeed, of 
South^EaM Asia. The world must intervene to see that peace and 
security is reestablished and maintained. ^ 

As Hon. Members know, yesterday there was a similar debate in 
the other House. I had to sit there also for a part of the time and, so, 
I could not listen to all the speeches which were made here. I was 
sorry, however, to hear some Hon. Menfoers take even this opportunity 
to cast aspersions on our Foreign Oflke. I must deplore this tendency 
to try and find an easy way out by blaming the services I do not say 
that we have not made mistakes oi that ail our representatives are 
always up to the mark. When there is a mistake we should certainly 
find fault. But constant criticism is disheartening and demoralising. 
We should not blunt the instruments with which we have to function. 
Our work here and abroad has to continue. We do realise that any help 
given to the rulers of Pakistan will be used against the innocent people 
of Bangladesh. 

On this occasion our representatives abroad have woikcd hard and 
have done excellent work. They have been as effective as they could 
possibly be in the prevailing circumstances. Some Governments have 
set views, and even if their sympathies are roused, they are not often 
willing to take a stand on a matter such as this. I would like to say 
that aU our services engaged in dealing with the present situation have 
shown fortitude and a sense of dedication. 

If it gives some solace to Hon. Members to abuse the Government 
and blame them for lack of courage, for lack of direction and even of 
understanding, I certainly do not want to deprive them of this comfort. 
To some Members guts are equated with voice^power and the use of 
passionate words. I wish life were so simple. 

Now, this Government may have many faults; but it does not lack 
courage nor is it afraid of taking a risk if it is a necessary risk. As T 
have said many times over, we are not merely concerned with the legal 
aspect of the situati<m or, indeed, of any situation. We arc concerned 
with one thing and one thing only—our own national interest and 
security, and naturally that of the heroic people of Bangladesh. That 
is why it is important to act calmly. The situation is far too grave for 
anything else. 

The word 'recognition* has echoed from every side, as if recognition 
hy itself could solve the many difficulties which confront the people of 
Bangladesh or the many difficulties which our country faces, especially 
our States on the border, that is, West Bengal, Assam, lYipura and 
Meghalaya. We have 0 ven deep and anxious thou^t to all aepeeb of 
.this question. It is, as my colleague has said, constantly under review. 
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We are not waiting to see that what other countries will do in the matter. 
Whatever decision we take in this, or other issues is guided by our 
own independent assessment of the situalion and how our interests in 
the broadest sense are served. 

Yesterday I spoke in very deliberately measured words of our 
present dirficultics and of the likely dangers and burdens, not because I 
am or ever have been afraid of burdens or of danger, but because 1 
want Hon. Members to think deeply about all these matters. 

Danger can be faced only*whcn one prepared for it. This, as I 
said previously and I should like to repeal, is no time for party rivalry. 
We must stand together; we must help one another in the economic and 
other tasks which confront us Communal tendencies must be curbed. 
All parties, I think, must help to ensure that the question of Bangla^ 
desh and of the refugees is not reduced to a communal level but is 
kept on Its true level, which is ;i national and an international one. 

I shall continue to keep in touch with the Leaders of the Opposition 
and with other Members of this House on these questions and 
developments. I hope that Members will feel free to come to see me 
to express their views or whatever knowledge they have on the subject. 
In the meantime, (here is not much else that 1 can say. 

I would say only, let us not lose heart. Let us have faith in our* 
selves and in our people. Let us have faith in the courageous people 
of Bangladesh and in their determination to fight for their rights. No 
great task is achieved without sacrifice. There is an old saying: 

''Is experience gained with a song ? 

No, it takes all that a man has.” 

Sacrifice and hardship there must be for all who fight for freedom or 
for justice or for a great cause. But I have no doubt that the spirit of 
man and the spirit of freedom cannot he vanquished. We must face this 
entire problem with confidence, and as I said, do what we have to do 
with calm and deep thought and with unity amongst oiirselvcN. 


I HAD NOT expected to inter\*cnc in this discussion because we have 
made our policy very clear. I was rather astonished to hear from one 
of the Hon. Members that our policy is not clear. I think our policy is 
quite dear. I am astonished at the lack of confidence in our people, 
in our country, which our Hon. Members are constantly displaying. Are 
we citizens of a great country or not 7 Are we citizens who have con* 
fidcncc in ourselves or not 7 Listening to this debate, it seems to me 
that this is a far more important question than the question of what is 
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happening to the refugees from Bangladesh. Because If we have do 
confidence in ourselves, it docs not matter what wc say, we will not be 
able to implement it. 

I speak here with tremendous confidence in my people and in my 
Government. I have no doubt at all that wc can face the probl^ 
which has come upon us. What does this mean ? Does it mean that 
no refugee will suffer? It cannot possibly mean that. When any 
country has to face a large influx—not an influx over a long period, 
but a sudden influx within a few weeks, of nearly six million people— 
it is not a joke; it is not a small thing. I would like to know from Hon. 
Members : Do they know of any country in the world which has faced 
even onctenth of this situation before? It is very easy to sit in this 
House and just criticise and criticise instead of trying to assess the 
realities of the situation. If even ten thousand refugees arrive in any 
European country, the whole continent of Europe will be afire with all 
the newspapers, the Governments and everybody aroused. We arc 
trying to deal with nearly six millioo human beings who have fled from 
a reign of terror, who have come wounded, with disease, with illness, 
hunger and exhaustion. And they have come to our country, which 
IS one of the poorest in the world. We certainly have the fullest sympathy 
with these war evacuees or refugees, or whatever you would like to 
call them. 

We are going to do our very best lo look after them. Even if wc 
have to sacrifice, even if we have to go hungry. I hope the Hon. 
Members will be the first to initiate a movement of missing a meal. 
But at the same time we have to see that our own poor people do not 
suffer, do not die. We have a double responsibility; a responsibility to 
our people and n responsibility to our friends from across the border. 

C^t Hon. Member spoke of our taking a begging bowl to other 
countries. Sir, I am not in the habit of he gging . f have never begged. 

I am not begging now. And I have no intention of begging. If our 
emissaries go from the country to other countries, they are not speaking 
with a voice of weakness, they are not begging. We are sending them 
because this is an international responsibility. And we are not going 
to let the international community get away with it. They cannot avoid 
their responsibili^. They may ^ve help, or they may not give help. 
But they will certainly suffer from the consequences of whatever happens 
in this part of the world. 

We must put this problem to them in its proper perspective. We 
certainly want help, and the more help we get, the better we shall be 
able to look after the refugees. But so far this help has been pitiable 
in proportion to what is needed. It is about one^tenth what is 
actually needed so far as we have been able to assess. I hope that this 
help will increase. It is very important fresn the pennt of view of saving 
lives, or giving better nourishment to children and d giving better 
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treatment to those who are suScring from cholera and other diseases. 
But the point is not the quantify of help. But our appeal is even more 
important from the point of view of putting this problem in perspective. 
What are we concerned about ? We are concerned about the lives and 
the comforts of the refugees, but wc arc even more concerned about 
the problem of democracy, the problem of human rights, the problem 
of human dignity, which has now been brought into focus before us and 
the whole world in such a poignant and heart-rending manner. And 
if our representatives have gone, whether they are Members of the 
Council of Ministers, whether they arc non-oMcial people or other 
people, it is with this end in view, namely, that all the countries should 
be told about the reality of the situation, and I think that our efforts 
have succeeded in this in some measure. Today the world press is 
reacting more sharply and is devoting more space to this question. 1 
think that we have had something to do with this change of attitude. 
So, we should not sneer at all the efforts that are being mode. As 1 
said on a previous occasion, I can understand the emotionalism and 
the sense of sorrow and of helplessness which Hon. Members and many 
people outside feel, it is understandable and I sympathise with it. But 
Jt should lead us to something more. It should not lead us to a dead 
end, a feeling that nothing is being done, that nothing can be done and 
that we arc going to be engulfed. We arc bearing a tremendous burden 
and as 1 said—I do not know whether the word is parliamentary or not; 
if it is not please strike it out, Sir—as 1 said in my meetings with the 
people even in the camps where 1 had gone, we will have to go through 
hell to meet this situation. But ] have no doubt that wc cun emerge, 
and wc will. It wilt hurt us in many ways, economically and in other 
ways, but wc will get throu^ if we have the courage, the determioation 
and the endurance. I personally believe that our people do have these 
qualities and therefore we will be able to handle this situation. But it 
cannot be done cheaply cither as regards the financial effort or the 
physical effort. The effort may hurt all sections of the people, all along 
the line. It may even effect some of our essential programmes. But 
this is something which we cannot avoid because, as I have said on an 
earlier occasion, what happens in Bangladesh will have an impact on 
India. We arc concerned with the general principle of democracy but 
we are more concerned here bccau.se Bangladesh is so close to our 
border that its impact will be very much greater than if such a thing 
had happened at a distant place. 

My colleague just now mentioned the much publicised reception 
centres opened by the West Pakistan Government in Bangladesh. I 
do not know what these reception centres are going to do. So far 
nobody has returned from any of our refugee camps except a small 
number—about two thousand—who are reported to have gone back 
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from a port of northern India for various reasons which bad nothing 
to do with the opening of the reception centres in East Bengal. 

When we talked of a political settlement, we meant that a political 
settlement must be arrived at with those people who are today being 
suppressed, If Internationa] pressure through whatever means available 
to the big powers and to other countries were to be exerted, I think, 
that a political settlement would have been possible at an earlier stage. 
Now, of course, with each passing day this possibility has become more 
remote. 

We arc looking after the refugees on a temporary basis. We have 
no intention of allowing them to settle here nor can wc allow them to 
go back merely to be butchered. 

There is some confusion in the minds ol Hon. Members whether 
refugees arc being removed or whether they arc to be kept where they 
arc. It is not easy to be clear on this matter because of the magnitude 
of the problem. Even if we want to remove the refugees, it is physically 
not possible to do so. Each tiuin cariies about 1.200; or it may bo 
little more. But with the best will in the world, we can only move a 
small portion of them. We are trying to move ihcm specially to land 
which belongs to the Central Government in diderent States but it is 
not an easy matter to do and however we may try to move them there 
still will be a tremendous burden on the States where they are today. 

We have used trucks; we arc using planes; we arc using railway 
trains; we arc using goods trains. But with all that—they arc six 
million people—you cannot remove them easily or quickly. 

In this country we have u shortage of practically everything which 
they need. We have a shortage of tarpaulins; we have a shortage of 
corrugated iron sheets; we have a shortage of every possible thing you 
can think of. We have tried to loimd these items from every part of 
the country; we arc rushing them to the camps. But no matter what 
We do—I am sorry to say—we cannot keep the refugees on anything 
remotely resembling comfort because of the nature of the problem. And 
I am glad to say that wherever I have been die spirit in these camps 
has really been magnificent. They arc living under extremely difficult 
conditions but they understand and anticipate our difficulties. So we 
should continue to try and do our best but we should always keep in 
view the long-term aspect of the problem and specially the aspect that 
it will mean tremendous hardship for all of us and for our people. We 
must all, as leaders or members of political parties, as citizens of this 
country prepare our people for this period of hardship because without 
it we can neither help the refugees nor deal with the larger problem. 

I am grateful to the House for the understanding it has shown and 
for the co-operation which it gives. 
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P ARLIAMEN t BEGAN US scssioH OH March 19 and some events, which 
happened on March 25 and 26 beyond our frontiers in Bangladesh, 
shocked the world. The people of Bangladesh are fighting for the 
same objective for which you and 1 carried on a long struggle in cur 
country. 

The events in Bangladesh have created a crisis. Over 73 lakhs of 
people have token shelter in lodia to escape massocre by the Pakistan 
Army. We had not invited them. How could we do that? We have 
shortage of many things in our own land. So, how could we invite 
them to come and increase the wont nnd sufferings of our own people. 
It wns no fault of ours that they came. They left their land to escape 
from the calamity that had befallen them. Even those who had nothing 
to do with politics were being massacred. Their houses were set on 
Hie and all sorts of atrocities were committed on them. 

If anyone among you goes to the camps where they have been 
lodged and sees their plight, he would never say that the Government 
or the people of India do not want them to go back. No human being 
can stand in mud and water all day and night with a child in his lap. 
because there is no dry place to sit, if he can go back to his homeland 
nnd find a resting place there. The refugees arc prepared to suffer all 
this here because in Ihcir own land they were victims of barbarous 
atrocities. We arc ttying our best to give succour to these suffering 
millions. We told them and wc told the world as well that we can keep 
them only for a short period. No country can affoid to absorb or keep 
such n large mass of people from another country. It is not possible 
for us also to do so and wc shall never agree to il. Wc have clearly 
told the world community about it. 

You arc well aware that wc do what wc say. But (here are some 
who believe that to raise slogans is enough. Those who always ridiculed 
Satyagraha have come forward to offer Satyagraha on the Bangladesh 
issue. Their present Satyagraha has no meaning because those offering 
themselves for it know that they would be released in a couple of hours. 
The true Satyagraha was during the freedom struggle when the 
Satyagrahis did not know if they would have to remain in prison for 
seven years or even ten years. That was the occasion for Satyagraha. 
But those now offering Satyagraha made a mockery of it then. The 
object of Satyagraha is to secure recognition for Bangladesh. We have 
never said that we shall not recognise Bangladesh. But Government 
would take steps only after carefully studying all aspects of the question. 
It has to be assessed if such a step would help solve the Bangladesh 
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crisis and strengthea our owo nation. This would be the test of our 
decision. Recognition by itself would not be an act of great bravery. 
We know that such a decision would be greeted by our people. But 
we have to think how it will affect the people living in want and misery 
not only in our land but in Bangladesh as well. I can assure you that 
Government will carry out the promises made. Government will always 
take such steps as will benefit crorcs of our own people and those of 
Bangladesh. 

An objection may be made why I talk of the good of the people 
of another country. But you must be aware how greatly the events 
there have aSected us and will affect u$ in future as well. 

Even the biggest and the richest country in the world today will not 
welcome such a huge influx of refugees and will not be prepared to 
give them succour. We, who are among the poorest nations of the 
world, have taken up this burden, fully realising its implications. Wc 
have done this because the only way to stop the influx of refugees was 
to shoot them when they entered our borders or to tell them that this 
would be done. There was no other way of stopping the influx of 
people in such large numbers. There is another aspect to this problem. 
Shall we stop people from coming to us knowing fully well that they 
would be massacred In their homeland ? This has not been our tradition. 
India has always kept its doors open for people in distress whatever the 
difficulties we might have to face. We gave them whatever help wc 
could. Even today, our people are prepared to make sacrifices to save 
the Jives of those who have sought shelter with tis. But just now, wc 
are not able to do much for them. 

Wc certainly want help from outside and wc have been receiving 
some. But we must all understand an important issue which I have 
stressed wherever I have addressed people in this country. It is that 
we roust stand on our own legs and not rely on others. Whatever the 
hardships, we must bear them ourselves even if no one comes to our 
help. The question is not if we have friends or whether anybody will 
help us. Of course, we shall be grateful to those who offer us help, 
but we cannot rely on others. 

I am conscious of the great burden on us. As I said earlier, even the 
biggest and the richest country would totter under such a heavy burden. 
We also toticrcd, but we are standing firm and have held our head 
high because we are conscious that what we are doing is in accordance 
with our tradition, self-respect and the ideal of good neighbourliness. 

The path ahead is hard and difficult. It has been so for years and 
our difficulties might increase further. But I know that the greater the 
difficulties, the greater will be our courage and strength. We shall show 
the world that no power on earth can cow down this country despite 
its poverQf, economic backwardness and illiteracy. htany have 
threatened us. Many have brandished their swords. But that is not 
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our way. We do not waot to glorify these people by talking about 
them. But we know that there is no real strength in those who give 
out such threats. They will try to find an excuse to save themselves. 
This has been our experience with some nations and some people even 
in our own land. While the people of Bangladesh are undergoing 
terrible sufferings, there arc some in this country who are attempting 
to make political gains on the Bangladesh issue. This is something 
very painful. The leader of an opposition party said today that if I 
did not consider it proper to give recognition to Bangladesh today, 
this did not mean that there wtts unity of opinion on the issue. I never 
said that there could not be two opinions. I only said that at this 
juncture all those who wanted Government to take strong steps must 
do their best to strengthen the Government. This is not the time for 
the different political parties to weaken the Government because this 
results in the world getting a strange picture of this country. One of 
the objects of our meeting today is to show the world that India does 
not care for these small political groups, whatever noise they nught 
make. India is united and strong and the Government has the solid 
backing of the people who arc prepared for all sacrifices and hardships. 
They know that if they stand united, with courage, this would impress 
not only our neighbours but the world as well. By our strength ^one 
wc can inspire courage among the people of Bangladesh. The greatest 
help we can render them is to let them know that their neighbouring 
country and its Government arc strong and they cannot be forced to 
change their attitude under any pressure or threat. Our object is to 
help the people of Bangladesh. At the same time, we cannot ignore 
our own people who need help. Wc have to strengthen the whole 
country and arc therefore going ahead with our programmes. 


A Serious Situation 

Question : Prime Minister, it has always been Indians point of view 
in this present crisis over the refugees, that other countries should put 
pressure on Pakistan to ameliorate the situation in Bast Pakistan so 
that the refugees can go* back. What sort of pressure do you envisage 
that other countries could put on Pakistan ? 

The Prime Minister : Well, Pakistan has been getting help, military 
and economic, from other countries and I think that had this been made 
clear at the beginning that they would not get support in this adventure 
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or misadventure that they arc indulging in Bangladesh^ this matter 
would never have gone so far. 

Question : But do you think there Is anything now that other countries 
can do ? 

The Prime Minister : Quite frankly, I don’t really see anything very 
specific myself, hut I am one of those people who arc born optimists 
and therefore I feel that the most insoluble problem has some solution 
if people arc only willing to find it. • 

Question : It is perhaps a little unfair to ask you this before you have 
been to the United States, but arc you ^particularly worried about the 
attitude of the American Government in tim matter ? 

Tiir. Prime MiNisrrK : I wouldn’t isolate the American Goveinment 
because I think that many Covernmenls arc hesitating to take a positive 
stand on this issue and because of the large number of refugees and the 
very real economic and other burdens on us, people's attention is divided 
to the refugees. We are full of sympathy for them and we do want help 
for them, but it would be very unfoi lunate if all the attention is on 
looking after the refugees rather than solving^ removing the cause of 
why this exodus is taking place. Because as long as you don’t deal with 
the cause you simply can’t do anything except provide a little bit more 
comfort to the refugees. 

Question : What is the remedy for this cause ? 

Tiir Prime Minis rcR : Obviously to solve the problems of East Bengal. 

Question : But could you be moic specific, how would you see thent 
solved ? 

The Prime Mim.^i er : Well, first T think it is for the people themselves 
and their elected leaders to decide what they want or what settlement 
they wont. But so far as I am able to gather, I doubt very much if they 
>vrll now settle for anything except their full ri^ts. 

Question ; By their full lights you mean autonomy within Pakistan or 
Independence. 

The Prime Minister ! At this moment there is lot of bitterness and 
hatred on both sides, but more on the side of the East Bengalis because 
they ore the people who have been killed. They cannot forget what 
happened on the night of 2Sth March when there was this entirely 
unprovoked attack on the university where students and faculty members 
were killed in large numbers. And even now, although eveijybody is 
being killed, the concentration is on the intellectuals, on the young people 
and on the minorities. 
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Question : 1 think there has been uotversal admiratioa tor the way that 
India has coped with the problem of looking after the refugees. But I 
think some people arc confused as to why India will not accept a large 
United Nations presence in the refugee camps as Pakistan has suggested. 
Why won't India accept this ? 

The Primu Minister : If l may deal with the admiration part first. It 
is a little bit of an irritant because, it is nice to be admired, but if people 
ihink you suy a few flattering words and that is enough, well it is not 
iKcausc wc arc getting the verbal admiration and it seems to us the others 
arc getting the more material help. So far as the U.N. observers are 
concerned wc already Itavc ten people. Ours is an open society, no 
censorship on newspapers, no limitation or restriction on who will visit 
the camps and cvciyh^y docs, not only from other countries, but even 
people from our o\N n country, whom we would rather wish they did not 
go, but anyway they go there and to the bolder and so on. What would 
he the purpose of more U.N. observers? There arc ten of them now. 
It is ojdy a device, [ think, of Pakistan to show that India and Pakistan 
are on the same level. This is what wc resent. It does not matter if 
a hundred U N. people come. But quite frankly they will be able to do 
nothing. Apait from that, what wc resent is the two countries being 
put on par. 

Question : 1*hc gueiillds in Hast Pakistan ore clearly one of the reasons 
why there is unrest thete still and yet India is widely reported to shelter 
them and give them some assistance. Don't you feel that if you were 
to withdraw this shelter and assistance then the situation might calm 
down a little bit m Last Pakislan*> 

The Prime Minimi k * Certainly not. On the conlrary I think it would 
l>e very niucli worse. So far ns giving shelter and help is concerned, 
you know out border is such that wc cannot stop people coming or 
going. E\cn British leains have gone back and lorth wilhoui our know¬ 
ing whcio they Iclt India and where they came back. And so far as 
help is conccrnctl. you know' there arc vast numbers of East Bengalis 
living ill England, in the U S and various other countries, who arc 
supporting this movement. Fuithcrmorc the guerillas arc functioning 
all over East Bengal, not near the Indian border necessarily. And 
also the bases of them arc the paca-milifary forces which existed before 
—the East Pakistan Rifles, the East Bengal Rifles—and they already 
had quite a fair amount of weapons. 

Question : You were elected Prime Minister, on a platform to, as you 
describe it, “Garibi HaUo"—to eradicate poverty. Now clearly the 
burden of the refugees must have set the Indian economy back. What 
exactly is the state of the Indian economy now ? 
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The Prime Minister ; The economy is not as healthy as it should be. 
All the problems are more acute, but if anjybody thinks we are going 
under with this they are nustaken, because the Indian people have learnt, 
or just through sheer experience, they have the endurance of bearing 
enormous burdens. I think the capacity of man to suffer is linutless, 
and when there is a cause, such as the integrity and stability^ of the 
country, this quality, this endurance comes to the fore. 

Question : Could we just look briefly at India's foreign policy ? The 
Soviet-India Peace Treaty, I think, worried some people in this country, 
because India, of course, has always been known ns n noo-aligned 
country and some people have felt that non-alignment and a peace 
treaty with Russia arc not compatible. 

The Prime Minister : But only those people have felt so who anyhow 
were against non-alignment and who did not approve of it. This Treaty 
has not affected non-alignment in any possible way. We retain our 
freedom to make our own decisions and take our own action. 

Question : India has said that she wants to improve her relationship 
with China. Now surely signing a Peace Treaty with Russia is not 
going to help you to improve your relations with Oiina. 

The Prime Minister : Why not? Perhaps you have seen what Mr. 
Chou-En-lai said. He said it would make no difference. 

Question : And you are not worried about the Pakistani situation— 
your relationship with China cither. 

The Prime Minister : No. 

Question : What about the United Nations ? India has always supported 
China's entry into the United Nations. Do you feel that now that 
China is there, the United Nations is going to function more ciGciently 
or less efficiently ? 

The Prime Minister : l think that is hardly a fair question. I really 
do not know how it is going to function. Only the future can tell, lliere 
is no reason why it should be less efficient. You can say it may take 
another direction. 

Question : Now could we turn finally to aid and trade. President 
Nixon announced a package decision to protect the dollar, and only at 
the weekend we hear the Senate's decision on the Aid BiH. Are you 
concerned about these general signs of American isolationism and the 
possible effect of this on trade and a trade war building up ? 

The Prime Minister : Naturally it will affect our economy, but these 
are matters for the Americans to decide and we just have to adjust to 
whatever they do. But there is one fact, which is, that in the last year 
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the whole nature of these loans has been such that, whatever we get> 
almost seven-cighths of it is used in repayments, so that wc don't get 
very much anyhow. 

Question : I know that India has taken a particularly strong line on 
the fact that the recent discussions on the intcmattonal monetary system 
have appeared to ignore the interests of the under-developed countries. 
Do you think there is any way of hiinging the under-dcvelopcd countries 
more into these discussions ? « 

The Prime Minister : We would only like our interests to be guarded 
by these countries because if \he division between the rich and the 
poor countries becomes sharper then I think it can only add to general 
tension in the world, which, in the long run will not be good for the 
richer countries cither. And I don’t think these floating currencies are 
very helpful. We would like to have a more stable situation. 

Question : Prime Minister, lastly could I return just to the situation in 
India and Pakistan and ask you how seriously you view the tensions 
between your country and your neighbour, PaUstan ? 

The Prime Minister : I think that the more serious problem is not the 
confrontation on the border—I have come to this view only in the last 
few minutes T might add—but this constant effort of people in other 
countries to divert attention from what is the basic question, because 
that never solves anything. You can divert, you can find a temporary 
solution, hut it there is an illness and you arc not treating the cause of 
the illness, well, it recurs—and it can recur in a more violent form. 

Question : But how long do you feci then that this illness can go on 
without the situation sliding into something far more serious, even a war ? 

The Prime Minister : Well, it is sliding into something more serious 
right now. 


Q UESTiON : Prime Minister, the mass migration of Pakistanis into 
In^a has received an enormous amount of world attention. What do 
you feel the choices facing India now are ? 

The Prime Minister : The choices are extremely limited. The situa¬ 
tion keeps on deteriorating, which will have very serious consequences 
on the Indian economy, on the stability, the security and even integrity 
of the country. 
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Question : But a$ a result of your visit to Western Europe, do you feel 
that there is a possibility that the concern which nearly all countries have 
expressed for India, v/ill be translated into action of some kind ? 

The Prime Minister : Although people here arc concerned, but Europe 
has always looked at the world from European eyes, whereas &1I 
other countries of Asia and Africa, because of their own compulsion, 
their own problems, have to deal with them from the point of view of 
their own interest. Many European countries—not only European, 
other countries as well—have been trying to maintain what they call ‘a 
balance of power' on the sub-continent. I think this is a question not 
for me to answer, but for them to ansv/cr whether they think that an 
India which weak, oi not so stable, cun serve any useful purpose for 
peace in Asia. 

Question : Would you say then that you arc disappointed with the result 
of your visits and your talks with the Prime Minister, that you don't 
feel that they understand the problems sufTicicntly? 

The Prime Minister : No, I am not disappointed. I'irstly. because 
1 never expect anything and I think they do have an understanding. 
Now the question is to feel the question or the difficulty sharply enough 
or deeply enough to want to do something about it. 

Question : Given the long history of iutractable disputes, like Kashmir, 
on the sub*continent, do you get the feeling that people somehow believe 
that it might be easier to subsidise this calamity, to pay for it rather 
than to solve it ? 

The Prime Minister : Which people ? As you see now, other things 
may have remained the same, but India has not. We arc not dependent 
upon what other countries think, or want us to do. We know what 
we want for ourselves and we arc* going to do it, whatever it costs. We 
welcome help from any country', but if it docs not come, well, it is all 
right by us. 

Question : But can you tell us what is the military situation on the 
frontiers with Pakistan today—because it docs appear confused. 
President Yahya Khan of Pakistan last week called for the withdrawal 
of armoured forces and troops to peace-time positions which suggests 
that you are io a state of war. 

Tilt Prime Minister : We are not in a state of war. So for os the 
troops themselves arc concerned, they are on the borders on both sides. 
But President Yahya Khan should have thought of this before he moved 
his troops, because they did move long before our troops iqpved. Our 
troops moved only when we felt there was a very serious threat to our 
security. I have no doubt that had we not been prepared, he would 
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have walked in, and I would like to remind you that we have been 
attacked by Pakistan twice before. So for us it is not a theoretical 
problem at all. 

Question : But last week there were reports of battalion-'Sizcd actions 
and aircraft being involved and casualties up in the region of something 
like five hundred. Is that what is happening on the border? 

The Priml Minister : I doubt it very much. Wc have had the 
experience also of other statements made by leaders across the border, 
which they themselves have rclfaclcd afterwards in world forums. So 

this is not the first time that wc hear all these things. 

• 

Question : But there have been artillery duels across this border for 
some time now. have not there—in the East 7 

The Prime Minister : Yes, thcic has been some shelling, 

Question : Arc they continuing ? 

The Prime Minister : I think so. 

Question : Biondly then, how would you describe the tension on the 
borders ? Is it... V 

The Prime Minister : Weil, it is very tense, as f said, it is cxticmely 
serious. 

Question : And js the momentum towards war, do you feel, still 
gathering speed, or is it being slowed down? 

The Prime Minister : Let us put this in perspective. War is an evil 
thing. India has always stood out against war, no matter where It took 
place. But there arc things which arc more important, and today wc 
feel that not only for the sake of the Indian people but for the peace 
in Asia and world peace, stability, integri^ and the security of India, 
is of first importance. I don't think anything should divert the world's 
aitention from this point. This is the major point. 

Question : Yes, I was really putting to you that there seems an 
inevitability about the way things are going—a slide towards war, which 
—as you say—you arc deeply concerned to avoid at all costs if you can, 
but is the situation—is it ^at—is there a momentum towards war, 
which you feel that you cannot 3 ‘ct arrest 7 

The Prime Minister : We have arrested it. If 1 had not been calm 
and restrained, the fighting would have been bad. What word have I 
uttered, or anybody from my Covemment for that matter, which could 
be construed as a threat or as a push towards war ? But if you look 
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at some statements on the other side, there is no doubt whatsoever^ 
absolutely public. 

Question : Is there a risk that you will be attacked by Pakistan, in your 
view now, at this moment ? 

The Prime Minister : One just can't say, and it also depends on what 
you consider an aggression. In 1965, thousands of infiltrators were 
sent and they said they didn’t commit aggression but after all it was an 
aggression when they were obviously there to occupy the place and 
make way for the army. 

Question : Do you believe that conditions arc favourable to secure the 
return of the refugees by tougher action, either diplomatic or in the 
last resort, military? Are the conditions now favouMbIc for that? 

The Prime Minister : I don't know where conditions arc ever favour* 
able to this. Sometimes things just have to be done. Wc in India arc 
determined that wc arc not going to be saddled with Pakistan's problems. 
They had a problem—very large number of persons who voted against 
the present regime, in a free election held under the supervision of the 
present Government of West Pakistan, who voted democratically, have 
been either killed or pushed across the border. Now, why should wc 
receive another country's problem l*ko this'’ Would this make sense 
to anybody ? 

Question : But how great is your determination to do this and do you 
have some time in mind within which you must do it to make it credible'’ 

The Prime Minister : I am not interested in making anything credible. 

I am interested in the future and the present for that matter, of my 
country and my people. Now they have faith in me and I cannot betray 
that faith. 

Question : Now you have spoken of the first steps which are necessary 
to do something about this inundation of refugees and you have said 
that first of all the continuing exodus must be stopped, but what first 
steps can be taken to stop that ? 

The Prime Minister : Well, surely that the massacic there stops, the 
rape stops, the burning of villages stops. 

Question : You have spoken of first steps needed to improve the 
situation, the first step being to stop the exodus of refugees. Now can it 
not be fairly put to you that you arc contributing in a way to the exodus 
of the refugees by your support for the Paktsian guerillas who are 
operating in East Pakistan—Pakistan army takes reprisals against them, 
against villages which harbour the guerilla fighters and that causes the 
exodus, or is at least in part responsible for it. Now must not you, 
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10 effect, face the questioo of having to reduce your support for the 
guerilla armies operating in East Pakistan? 

The Prime Minister : Does that mean we allow a massacre to cootinue? 
What happened first ? How many people were killed according to your 
correspondents of British newspapers, of American newspapers, of 
French newspapers, Canadian newspapen, Arabian newspapers ? The 
massacre began long before there was a sin^e guerilla. 

Question : But as a contriljution to quietening the situation as I 
say.... 

The Prime Minister : Now, what does quietening mean ? Does it mean 
that we allow... We support the genocide, and do you think it can 
be stopped ? Do you thir^k people arc going to sit aside and watch 
their women raped in front of them ? And say that 'No, we are going 
to quieten the situation*. Tbut is not quietness. That is the worst 
possible type of war, it is the worst possible type of violence. 

Question : But how then, without something done to control the 
guerrilla activity in return for greater discipline by the Pakistan army,, 
can you secure these first steps ? 

The Prime Minister : When Hitler was on the rampage, why didn't 
you say 'Let's keep quiet and let's have peace tn Germany and let the 
Jews die, or let Belgium die, let France die’ ? Would you say that wa& 
quiet? 

Question : But how do you propose to bring about these first steps to 
control the exodus... ? 

The Prime Minister : It is not for us to... this would never have 
happened if the world community had woken up to the fact when we 
first drew their attention to it. They knew this was happening, the 
newspaper people were sending reports. We got most of our news from 
the British, the American and otto fordgn papers. 

Question : So what do you believe are the broad outlines for a settle¬ 
ment? 

The Prime Minister : We cannot decide on a settlement for the people 
of Bangladesh. That is a decision wbkh only they themselves can 
take. But I can only say that to have a re-election of all seats which 
are already occupied, to which people have been elected in a democratic 
and free election. is farcical, to say the least. 

QuBsnos : But do you believe that in order to achieve a settlement and 
secure the return of the refugees, that the people of Bangladesh, of 
what was East Pakistan, are going to have to settle for something rather 
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less than full independence ? Autonomy perhaps within a union but 
less than full independence? 

The Prime Minister : Well, it depends entirely on them. This was 
not our show. It is their show; it is their lives we are talking about. 
We are not talking about some game where you make a parti<;ular 
move or another move. We arc talking about the lives of millions of 
people. 

Question : In one of your recent speeches you have said that you are 
sitting on a volcano, may I also suggest to you that you appear to be 
sitting on the fence, that you are standing aloof from this problem. You 
say it is u question to be settled between the two wings of Pakistan, 
between cast and west, but how are they to be brought together ? 

The Prime Minister * We do not know how they arc coming together. 
It is our concern insofar as it affects us. While the matter is basically 
between the military regime of West Pakistan and the people and their 
elected representatives of East Bengal, Pakistani troops are massed on 
our western borders also. So, therefore, we aie in no way sitting on the 
fence and saying we arc not concerned. We are concerned. But we 
cannot decide what the people of Fast Bengal will do. Only they can 
take that decision. 

Question : But when you stand aside like that can you really afford to, 
when India is giving sanctuary and support to those who wish to liberate 
East Pakistan. You arc involved and you have also refused an offer 
of talks with the President of Pakistan. Is there not a contradiction 
in your position? 

The Prime Minister ; None at all. Do you want us to murder the 
people who come to India. The only way we could have stopped them 
was to kill them off. Ihcrc was no other way out at all and nobody 
has been able to suggest that there was a way out. 

Question : No. of course, 1 don^t suggest that and I don't really see 
that that follows, but ... 

The Prime Minister : It does follow. 

Question : ... But I wonder why you do refuse the offer of talks. 
Isn't it important to talk sooner rather than later ? 

Tif^ Prime Minister : Talk with whom—and about what ? Up to now, 
President Yahya Khan is telling everybody and be may be it now 
for all I know, that the situation in Bangladesh is absolutely normal. 
N ow, ^ther he does not know what is happening, or he telling a 
deliberate untruth. Hither way, where is the foundation for a talk ? 
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Question : More broadly, do you feel therefore, in the light of what you 
have just said, that the whole idea of two nations on the sub^ntinent 
of India, set up as a result of partition, has failed ? 

The Prime Minister : We said so very clearly before this took place, 
and most of the Indian people, I would say, were against the whole 
thing. But our leaders, and I think perhaps, rightly, thought that this 
would bring peace. It would give the opportunity tor India to go 
forward, and build a better life for its poor people. They vshoUy 
accepted this and we arc in no way against Pakistan, or the people of 
Pakistan, for whom I have the friendliest of feelings. But I do feel 
that the governments of the wOrld today arc not helping either Pakistan 
as a country, or the people of Pakistan. Hicy are bolstering up a 
military regime, which is not interested in the welfare of its people. 

Question : Does not the whole separative tendency, as shown in East 
Bengal, pose great dangers to you in India ? 

The Prime Minister : None whatsoever. 

Question : Won’t it excite separatist tendencies within India... ? 

The Prime Minister : No, No. Because wc deal with our people and 
wc sec that their legitimate grievances are diminished and the problems 
solved. 

Question : You don’t see an increasing tendency for power to be 
devolved from the Centre throughout the sub<ontinent and the lingual 
division of states and so on, as something which will be harder for you 
(o control ? 

The Prime Minister : Well, it is difficult for you people to understand. 
We don’t have any divisive tendencies, we have sixteen languages, we 
may have twenty languages, but we are one people, Indian, with a strong 
basis of unity which is always there. But in times of crisis whether it is a 
crisis of this nature, which is across our borders, or the kind of crisis 
which we bad three years ago which was drought, the people are one 
and nobody is going to be able to weaken them or disrupt that unity. 

Question ; Well, you can make a tremendous case for what you have 
just said. A week or so before the deluge of refugees descended on you, 
you received a massive new mandate from the people of India which 
many saw as the revitalization of Indian democracy. You won on a 
programme promising radical change and reform in India. Now all 
that is in jeopardy because of the refugee problem. What are the 
consequences of your inabUity to fulfil your election pledges likely to 
be? 
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T^e Prime Minister : Tbe Indian people, strange as it may sound to 
people of the West, are quite mature in their judgment. They all have 
grievances, they all have demands. But if it is a time of difficulty I 
think we would stand together. We have tremendous capacity to suffer 
and to endure and if we have to do it, we wUl do it. 

$ 

Question : I was wondenDg whether the consequences might not be 
rather greater than that» I mean, would you feel that democracy itself is 
jeopardised unless you can fulfil your ... ? 

The Prime Minister : Not in India. Democracy can go anywhere in 
the world but it will not be jeopardised^ in India. It is only foreign 
people who thought the democracy was in danger. I have never 
believed that for a single second. 

Question : But you, yourself, how do you personally feci having been 
elected on radical platforni of change in India, to sec it all jeopardised 
DOW, rather than sec it sacrificed, rather than see it continue to be 
jeopardised, what would you ask the Indian people to do as a last resort 
to solve this problem for you ? 

The Prime Minister : Well, it is very important that we lessen our 
poverty, that we fight against the various social and economic injustices 
and inequalities, but something is more important and that is Uic freedom 
of the country, and I have no doubt, not a shadow of doubt, that every 
political party, right, left or centre, will be solidly with us in anything 
which they consider is threatening our freedom and our security. 

QuESnoN: Very briefiy, Prime Minister, finally, youVe spoken of a 
need to reassess the relationship with this country. After all, our destinies 
have been intertwined for something like two or three hundred years 
now. How would you wish to see it reassessed ? 

The Prime Minister : Firstly to forget the past. I think that there is 
too much harping on what the relationship was. That relaticmship 
snapped with independence and I think it was because in the earlier 
years we tried to hang on to it, that we had a period when there was 
not soch friendship but I think we can now make a friendship on a 
new basis with a far more rattonal approach to the different problems 
of both the countries, and what each of us gains by such a Uendship 
and I think that there is considerable ground for such mutual benefit. 
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I AM DELIGHTED to be here once again with you all. I have met 
several of you in the meantime in India or in other parts of the globe. 
You have been given some description of my day. But perhaps all of 
you who are acquainted with the life of anybody who is in politics 
know that actually no two days arc ever the same. And as much as 
one would like to meditate aad do various other such necessary and 
agreeable things, more often than not this remains in the realm of 
desire rather than practice. 

I find my relaxation and recreation when 1 am with people, and 
especially when I am with interesting people, such as in this hail today. 

Our time is limited, so I am not going to make a long speech. I 
am just going to mention a few points which may help you to formulate 
your questions. And, of course, anything that you are interested in 
will crop up in the questions you ask. 

I was here just five years ago and I spoke to you then of what we 
have been trying to do in India. Much has happened in that time, 
not only in India but in all parts of the world. But naturally, just now 
I am more concerned with my own country. 

Doubts were expressed then in 1966. in my own country and by 
the world Press, i Deluding the Press in the United States, about our 
unity, our democracy and even our ability to survive. Well, all I can 
say is there I am again. But wc have gone through a period of dark¬ 
ness and difficulty, which even for a people accustomed to hardship 
has been exceptionally severe. We are now self-sufficient in wheat 
and rice and other cereals, which arc the staple diet of our people. 
With increasing expansion in irrigation facilities and fertiliser output, 
major breakthroughs are expected in other farm products as well. Our 
family planning programmes have bad some impact. The census held 
thif last March showed that our population was fourteen million less 
than had been estimated. 

Political changes In our party have taken place peacefully, giving 
greater coherence and sense of direction to our national life. Our 
confidence in our people was justified in our general election. On an 
average, sixty per cent of the people voted, not only in the cities but in 
the remote areas of the interior and in the mountains. The people 
gave me and my party a good majority. But what was special about 
the elections was the enthusiasm with which the people, and especially 
the young people, made it their own campaign. 

The elections aroused new hope in our people and generated new 
energy and purpose in us. But today your thoughts and mine are 
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preoccupied with the crisis of Bangladesh, that is, Bast Bengal. There, 
too, elections were held. The fact that even under a military regime 
the people of East Bengal so overwhelmingly voted for the Awami 
League showed their deep desire for democratic rights. The military 
rulers used the period of negotiations to amass troops. And on the 
very day when the Awami League thought that settlement was td be 
reached, a reign of terror such as history has rarely witnessed was 
unleashed. 

I have not hesitated sometimes to criticise the Press, of course, in 
scIfKlefencc. But on this occasion, I should like to express apprecia¬ 
tion of the manner in which the Press correspondents of many countries. 
haNe tried to arouse the conscience of the world. They have shown 
courage and perseverance in lifting the veil around East Bengal and 
revealing the truth of the grim tragedy being enacted there. Their 
words have been honest and direct, but the photographs have outdone 
them in convening the very essence of sorrow and misery. 

What is taking place there is not a civil war, in the ordinary sense 
of the word; it is a gcnocidal punishment of civilians for having voted 
democratically. It is a strange and cynical way of getting rid of one's 
opponents and ol delibeiatcly using helpless mUlions as a weapon 
against a neighbour nation. The number of the refugees is equal to 
tJ)e population of some of the countries of Europe, such as Austria and 
Belgium, where I was only recently. 

We feel that this is a new kind of aggression. It certainly casts an 
unconscionable economic burden on us and has created political and 
social tensions endangering our security. This is not a purely internal 
matter of one country, because the overflow of the political, economic 
and security consequences are a&ecting another country, that is, India. 
This is not an international dispute, certainly not an fndo-Pakistan 
dispute, for the traditional international instruments to be invoked. 

We are told that the confrontalion of troops is a threat to peace. 
Is there no threat to peace when a whole people arc massacred Will 
the world be concerned only if people die because of war between two 
countries and not if hundreds of thousands are butchered and expelled 
by a military regime waging war against the people ? 

We eanoot draw upon precedents to deal with this unprecedented 
variety of aggression. We have to devise new patterns of response. 
It is in order to impress on world leaden the nature of tbe erbis and 
the means of resolving it that 1 wrote to heads of governments several 
months ago and sent some of my coUeagues to meet them. We inform- 
ed them that the only way out of the mess which tbe military rulen of 
Pakistan have made for themselves is to have a political settlement 
with tbe elected representatives of East Bengal, Sheikh Mujibur 
Rahman, if he is alive, and his colleagues who embody the will of tbe 
people. 
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Had the world realised it tbco, much of this mounting misery aod 
the migration of many more millions could have been avoided. The 
chances of such a settlement have grown more slender with each new 
day of neglect. But there might still be time if world leaders appre¬ 
ciated the reality of the situation. 

In the various capitals I have visited on this tour 1 have been asked 
what solution India would like. I'hc question is not what we would 
like, or whal one or other of the big powers would like, but what the 
people of East Bengal will accept and what solution would be a lasting 
one. 

I should like to plead with the world not to press me for a solution 
which leaves out the people ot East Bengal. It is an illusion to think 
that the fate of a country can be decided without reference to its people. 
Once again, vve see the old habit of underestimating the power of 
nationalism in Asia and of the demand of the people of Asia to make 
their own choice. Those who subscribe to the belief that democrati¬ 
cally reached decisions arc the most viable should recognise that the 
process of democracy admits no geographical disquahrication. If 
democracy is good for you, it is good for us in India, and it is good for 
the people of East Bengal. 

The suppression of democracy is the original cause of all the trou¬ 
ble in Pakistan. The nations of the world should make up their minds 
who is more important to them, one man and his machine or a whole 
nation. 

I am asked what initiatives India will take. We have taken the 
biggest possible initiative in remaining so self-restrained and in keeping 
in check the anger within our country. We have endeavoured strenu¬ 
ously to see that this docs not become an Indo-PakLstan issue. Any 
direct talks between the two countries would immediately be converted 
into such a dispute and make the solution more difficult!. Pakistan 
has been trying to create conditions in which the world would think 
that Pakistan is threatened by a more powerful neighbour. As I have 
said, the threat to Pakistan has come from its own rulers, not from us. 
When the regime there found out that its calculations did not succeed, 
it moved its troops to our western frontier, knowing full well that we 
would be forced to follow suit. 

Pakistan's pleas for observers from the Uni^ Nations, for bilateral 
talks with India, and for mutual withdrawal of troops seemed very 
plausible at first sight. But these arc only methods to divert the atten¬ 
tion of the world from the root of the problem to what arc merely 
byproducts. We cannot be sidetracked. We cannot have a dialogue 
with Pakistan on the future of Bast Bengal, because we have no right 
to speak for the people of East Bengal. Only Sheikh Mujib or the 
elected and accepted representatives of East Bengal have that right. 
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I have merely touched on certain points and on what I thought 
would interest you the most. I should like to leave the time now for 
questions. But I want to add only one thing, because the President of 
your club said that I had come here to ask for aid. I have not asked 
for any aid, neither in this country nor in any of the other countries 
which 1 have visited. I believe that it is not the task of any one coun¬ 
try to say to another what they should do even if it is a question of 
helping. It is my duty to put the situation in my country and its 
neighbourhood, to give my assessment of the situation to the leaders 
of the countries I visit. It is for them, ihen, with their own assessment 
and what they hear from me, to make up their mind what they think 
about this and what they should do about it. 

My intention in coming here was, of course, primarily in response 
to President Nixon's invitation, which was extended to me about a year 
ago, long before these events took place, but also because I believe 
that in our fast changing world it U important for heads of govern¬ 
ment to keep in touch with leaders of other nations to find out their 
thinking and to be better educated about this changing world. 

Question : Madame Gandhi, could you give us some description of 
the subjects covered in your talks with President Nixon ? And what 
do you think the talks accomplished, if anything 7 

The Prime Minister : This is the sort of question that I thought I 
would only make on the fifteenth of November when our Parliament 
meets and which one has to circle around a bit. Because you could 
not have useful talks with heads of nations if you were immediately to 
divulge exactly what was talked about. 

I think the talks have been useful. They have been very wide- 
ranging, practically all over the world : Europe, Asia, bilateral mat¬ 
ters, international matters. And wh^ they have achieved is what I 
said in my remarks : I think the President knows now what we arc 
thinking in India, and I have a better appreciation of what the 
American Government thinks about all these matters. I don't think 
I can go into greater details on this occasion. 

Question : Maybe you won't answer this, but let me ask. Initial 
reports suggested there was firm disagreement between you and Presi¬ 
dent Nixon over the ways of reaching a political solution with Pakistan. 
Are these reports correct ? And would you elaborate ? 

The Prime Minister : No, this report is not correct. As I said, 
it is for the U.S. Government and the President to see what they can do 
in the matter. 1 was certainly impressed by the President's sincere 
desire to try and help in this very difficult situation. I think this 
report was largely based on the fact that we met for longer than was 
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expected or scheduled. But that is only because we had so much to 
talk about. And that is why the talks overflowed to this morning also. 

However close any two countries are, each country must have its 
own point of view, because that point of view is influenced by the 
geopolitical situation of the country, by the historic background, and 
many other experiences which can never be duplicated in two coun¬ 
tries. So although I would say that wc have a similarity of approach 
with the United States, wc could never have an absolutely identical 
approach neither with the United States or, for that matter, with any 
other country. * 

And in this, of course, we would only put to the President and his 
colleagues our assessment of the situation on our borders, its likely 
impact on India. And we do think that peace in India, stability in 
India is of utmost importance, not to us only, but to Asia and, I think, 
the world. 

Question : Did you expect President Nixon to speak up. to stand up 
and be counted when democracy was suppressed in East Bengal ? As 
a result of your talks here, do you expect a change in Amertean policy ? 

The Prime Minister : Well, I don't think it would be fair for me to 
tell President Nixon what he should do. This is for him to judge, 
keeping very many aspects in view. 

Now, you SCO, to say whether there would be u change in American 
policy—as I said, I think that the President is trying to find a way. 
But the whole thing has got so entangled that it i$ not easy for anybody 
to find a way. 

Question : Madame Gandhi, why docs India not agree to the proposal 
of Yahya Khan for the withdrawal of both Indian and Pakistani troops 
from the frontier 7 

The Prime Minister : I have just touched on this point m my earlier 
remarks. When the refugees first started coming into India, we drew 
the attention of the United Nations to this fact. And at that time we 
were told that thb was an internal problem and nothing could be done, 
even though wc had said that the repercussions would be far-reaching. 
After that it was Pakistan who brought its troop.^ right up on our 
western border. It was not India who moved then. Then attention 
of the United Nations observers there was drawn to it, and they 
questioned this. And they were told by the Pakistanis that they were 
laerely—what is the word ?—training or doing exercbes. military 
exercises. 

Obviously, thb was not a very convincing reply. But, presumably, 
it was accepted as the truth. But we couldn't accept it as the truth. 
And we waited a week or so until we were convinced that our security 
might be in danger. You may all of you remember that we have had three 
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aggressions on our soiJ» one from China and two from PakisUii. And also 
our lines of communication with all these border areas are not too good. 
It was my duty os head of the government to see that we should not be 
found once again unprepared. And that b why we moved our troops up 
also. 

By speaking about withdrawal of troops, it b again a questidh of 
diverting the world focus fiom the problem of East Bengal, which b 
the main problem. Even if troops arc withdrawn-^we don't really 
trust this^the question b of how far they arc withdrawn. There is 
also the question of the irregular troo^. In 1965 conflict, we had 
the experience of thousands of infiltrators being led into Kashmir in 
an effort to weaken the country from inside, hoping that thb would 
give support to the later aggression by the Pakistani Army. That 
didn't happen, because although the infiltrators came in, our people— 
we didn't have any army there—the ordinary people, the farmers, the 
nomadic tribes who look after their goats and their cattle, these people 
stood up to the infiltrators and helped us to control the situation. 

So there isn't only one type of confrontation. And in thb particular 
situation, the major question is what b happening in East Bengal And 
I don't think you can separate what is happening on the west from thb 
basic question. 

Question : A pair of questions, Madame Gandhi. Is India willing 
to accept the good offices of the U.N. Secretary General for defusing the 
dangerous India-Pakistan tension ? Also, even though India b not to 
blame, why can't you allow U.N. observers in your area if it would 
bring peace to South Asia ? 

The Prime Minis irr : To take the second question first. 1 would 
say that we do have United Nations observers. There arc some on 
the w*estcrn front for many years, and there are ten representatives of 
the United Nations High Commission on Refugees in the East. So it’s 
not as if there arc no observers or no foreigners. 

Also, ours is a very free and open society. And ambassadors and 
other members of the diplomatic cwps, representatives of the Prcs.s, 
radio, televbion from many countries, parliamentary delegations from 
Canada, the United Kingdom, countries of Europe, Scandinavia, Latin 
America, Japan, New Zealand: all these people have bc^n and are 
going to the border, as well as to the camps. 

So there b no question of our hiding anything or preventing 
anybody from going. But the question b, as this person has said, 
if it would bring peace to South Asia. Now, we don't see bow can 
it bring peace to Stoulh Asia. Something b happening in East Bengal. 
People are still being killed. Refugees numbering thousands are still 
coming in every single day. Now if you want the refugees who ore 
already in these very uncomfortable, overcrowded camps to go hack. 
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the first question that they will ask is, is it safe ? And if it is safe, why 
are more people coming ? So this is a question tliat you have to be 
able to answer. 

But if the Secretary General, or whoever is taking an interest, 
is able to ensure that this stream which is still pouring in can be 
stopped, then as the next step, he could say, ‘*Now we will consolidate 
that position and cioaie conditions in which the rest can go back." 

Question : In bringing the world's attention to the present crisis, why 
did you not schedule a visit to*the United Nations? 

The Prime Mi\<ster ; Well, | didn't think it would serve much useful 
purpose. 

Question : Some ob.«cr\‘ers say that the new Indo-Sovict treaty defini¬ 
tely takes India out of the camp of the neutrals. Would you com- 
mem 

The Prime Minis ri.R : India has never been in the Camp of the neu¬ 
trals, because \shilc in America you have used Che word ''neutralism," 
in India we have never used that word. Non-alignment does not mean 
being neutral or unconcerned, or ignoring what is happening in the world. 
It merely means that we do nut belong to a military bloc and that we 
resen c the riglu to judge each international issue on its own merits, 
not because the U S. is supporting it or the U.S.S.R. or, anybody else. 
We like to sec these things from our own point of view and in the light 
of our own national iotcrc.sts and also, of course, of woild peace. 

So far as the Indo-Soviel treaty is concerned, it does act affect our 
position of being a non-aligned country. So we arc not allowing military 
bases to any country. And while under the treaty we shall consult with 
the Soviet Unton should any dangerous situation arise, it is entirely a 
matter for India to decide by herself what decision we take, what steps 
we take. 

Question ; In assisting elements in East Pakistan to achieve indepen¬ 
dence, are not the Indians playing into the hands of the Soviet Union, 
which has sought to obtain on outlet on the Indian Ocean ? 

Tub Prime Minister : I don't really see how the Soviet Union gets an 
outlet in the Indian Ocean by anything happening in East Bengal. I 
don't think this makes any difference. 

The question is now whether India is assisting elements or not. I 
think all that India is doing is to make a very realistic assessment of an 
existing situation. What can be a lasting solution ? What solution or 
what agreement will the people of East Bengal settle for 7 That is the 
question. Our assessment is that the bitterness and the hatred have 
grown so much in the last months that it will be very difficult to have 
any solution which comes short of their aspirations. 
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Now this is the reality of the sitoatioQ. It is not whether we like It 
or we want it, as I said in my earlier remarks. 

OUESTION : Madame Gandhi, do you foresee any beneficial effects from 
Red China's admission to the United Nations ? 

The Prime Minister : As you know, we have always stood for Cluna’s 
admission. And we did not chan^ our policy even when China was 
against us and fought us and took some of our territory, because we 
believe that it is not good for any large nation to be isdated or cornered. 
Again, It was a question of facing the reality of the situation. The 
question was not do we like China o^ not, will China be friendly to 
India or not. The fact was that China was there. And how can you 
ju.st say it isn't there? Your thinking is not going to change the 
situation. And if it is there, I think it's better for it to be in a position 
where it can act with people or listening to other people's viewpoints, 
rather than from a remote corner which is cut off from the rest of the 
world. 

Question : Did you have any occasion to offer advice to President 
Nixon on his foiihcoming trip to Peking? 

The Prime Minister : I wouldn’t presume to offer advice. 

Question : Do you plan visits to the People's Republic of China and 
to the U.S.S.R. in the near future ? If yes, approximately how soon 
after the visits of President Nixon ? 

The Prime Minister : There’s no such proposal at the moment. I did 
go to Moscow for just one day last September. 

Question : Do you have any comments to offer on Dr. Kissinger ? 

The Prime Minister : Well, he's a very nice man. {Laughter), 

Question : What effect would reopening of the Suez Canal have on 
the economy of lyour part of the world ? 

The Prime Minister : It would certainly help us, because now oil our 
cargo has to come all the way around, which naturally puts up the cost 
of the freight. 

Question : Does the fact that you see no useful purpose in visiting the 
U.N. reflect an assessment of the significance and strength of the United 
Nations ? 

The Prime Minister : Well, the United Natiim has its weaknesses. 
But we have always supported it, because we fet\ it is essential to have 
such a forum. When ihttt was the League of Nations everybody felt that 
it was not doing what it should do, and so it was done away vRth. But 
you had to then have something else and it came up under the name of 
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the United Nations. If we now get rid of the United Nations, I am sure 
we shall have another body which will be practically identical under a 
new name. 

So it is important to have some such body. But we all know that 
it does suffer from certain weaknesses. It is not always able to assert 
itself. And quite often national policies play a pan within the United 
Nations instead of being able to lih it abo^ to higher plane. 

Question : When Australian Prime Minister McMahon was in the Press 
Gub the other day he said tbercimust be no war between Pakistan and 
India. He said he would telMju this. Did he talk to you, and what 
was said ? ^ 

The Prime Minister : I did meet the Australian Prime Minister, but I 
don't remember his using these words. Naturally he is concerned, just 
as President Nixon is concerned and the Russian leaders and all of us 
are concerned, that war is not a good thing* and that war creates many 
new problems and entails a lot of suffering for all the people. As 
President Nixon has said, and others have said, in today*s world there 
is no such thing as complete victory. 

So we fully appreciate this. I myself am fully in agreement with 
this. But it is a question of the freedom, the security and the stabUity 
of our country. Tliose must be saved at all costs. 

Wc are tiying everything possible for this problem to be solved in a 
way other than war. We will not stop trying to look for some solution. 
Had notice been taken of this developing situation earlier, 1 am sure it 
could have been solved. But now many other elements have come in. 
Pint, I would hke to take this opportunity to say that India has no 
quarrel cither with Pakistan or the people of Pakistan. But wc feel that 
because of one person*s mistakes Pakistan is suffering. And if we try 
just to bail that one person out, it will not be at the cost of India; it wilt 
be at the cost of Pakistan itself. 

Question : Madame Gandhi, do you think that you, Gold a Meir and 
the Prime Minister of Ceylon should form a new bloc of influendal lady 
heads of state ? 

The Prime Minister : Perhaps the Women's Lib here should, you. 
know, bring a campaign for this kind of getting together of lady Prime 
Ministers. {Laushttr). 

Question : If Pakistan were to succeed in ousting its remaining Hindus, 
what would happen to the sixty million Muslims in India 7 

The Prime Minister : I trust and hope that they will be perfectly safe. 
Although we do have people who have some very wrong ideas, and we 
have bad riots, which we feel a cause for great shame, the Government 
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has been very firm on this matter. And I think that today all Indians* 
even those parties who do not normally support us in this* are supporting 
us in ensuring that peace is maintained in India and our minorities 
feel that they enjoy the rights and privileges which aic theirs und.:t our 
Constitution. 

I said something about our not being against Pakistan. The Fdteign 
Secretary has very rightly drawn my attention that I should make it clear 
that India has no designs on any territory of Pakistan. And I will odd : 
or on any part of East Bengal. We certainly don’t want to provoke a 
war with Pakistan. 

Question : What is your reaction to ti;t* defeat of the U.S. foreign aid 
b<U? 

The Prime Minister : I think this is an internal matter which affects 
many countries. {Laughter). 1 can*t prophesy the future. So I don't 
really know what is going to happen to this. So far as India is concerned* 
wc have welcomed help, and the help which wc have received from 
this country has enabled us to do many things which we could not other- 
wise have done. But little by little* we are becoming self-reliant and 
able to stand on our own feet. 

And the real burden of development has been increasingly and over¬ 
whelmingly our own* built on the endeavour and the sacrifice of the 
people of India. Also* today* the foreign aid we get largely goes to repay 
what wc got before. So it does not really help us to do very much more. 

Question : What impact will the improvement of United States* rela¬ 
tions with China have on India and on other Asian countries ? 


*niF Prime Minister : It should have a good impact. Any relation¬ 
ship, if it is not against anybody else, increases the area of peace. And 
that is why we have welcomed this move. And we sincerely hope that 
one by one the various areas of tension in the world will be reduced. 


Question : Someone wants to know about your cat* Zobra. Was it 
named after Zobra the Greek? And if not, after whom or what? 

The Prime Minister : Well* Zobra is a be and a Siamese. And I 
think he was named after the film because actually it was my 
dau^ter-in-1aw who named it. She was determined that it should have 
a name be^ning with a And we went through the 'll list, and 
everybody thought this was the nicest name. No reflecdon on the Greek, 
I hope. {Laughter). 

Chairman : Madame Gandhi, someone wants you to discuss Bie role of 
the Indian Ocean and world peace. 
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Thr Prime Minister : We would like the Icdiaa Ocean to be an area 
of peace and co-operaUon. 

Question : What is the future of the English Language in India ? Will 
it be supplanted by Hindi ? 

The Prime Minister : We do speak English in India. But even at the 
height of the British rule, the number of people who spoke it was less 
than two per cent. In fact, I think around one point something per 
cent. I think the number renuLos the same now. Our education is 
now in the mother tongue, not Inly in Hindi, but in the various other 
languages. Wc have sixtccnjnguagcs. Each of our states has its own 
language, not a dialect; but a tiill language with its own script, ancient 
literature, and so on. It is just as if the countries of Europe joined 
together, France speaking French and Germany speaking German, and 
so on. 

Wc arc trying to make Hindi a kind of national link. That is. you 
learn your mother tongue, and then you learn Hindi, which enables you 
to communicate with other Indians* and then you learn En^ish, which 
enables you to communicate with other countries. But I must suy that 
our English is our own. It doesn't always have great similarity to the 
English spoken cither in England or in the U.S.A. (Laughter). 

Question : Is your recent treaty with the Soviet Union completely 
compatible with the policy of non-alignment, such as was promoted by 
your father, Prime Minister Nehni ? 

The Prime Minister : We think it is. And a few people who have 
commented on it—President Tito when he was in India, Just before he 
came here—he also told us that he fully realised that it did not imping 
on our non-alignment. And I believe that our friend Chou En-lai has 
also said in an interview to some forei^ correspondent that it did not 
prevent us—that be thought it was not a change in our position. 

Question Should East Pakistan be made an independent and sovereign 
nation ? 

The Prime Minister : As I said. I think that this question should be 
put to the people of East Bengal. 

Question : A foUow-up question on the Indian Ocean. Both America 
and the Soviet Union are sending increasing naval forces into the area. 
How do you feel about this? 

l^E Prime Minister : We can only hope that this will not increase the 
tensions there. 

Question : Why doesn't India encourage more United States private 
investmenU to expedite economic development particularly in areas of 
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resource development and in more efl^tive distributioQ of food and other 
consumer industries ? 

The Prime Minister : I don't think we discourage U.S. private invest'* 
ment. But we do have a policy of trying to encourage Indian know-how 
and Indian capacity. We think that is the only way in which can 
stand on our feet. So we encourage foreign investment only in those 
areas where wc feel that India is not capable of doing that thing herself.. 

I chink we have a fair amount of U.S. private investment, and also 
from West Germany and other countr :s of the West. But it is true 
that some of our policies arc a little irri^|/mg to the private industrialists, 
because wc arc concerned not only with what comes out of the country, 
but also where an industry is locat^. In the last years our sde objective 
was to increase the industrialisation. And we found that production 
was trebled. But it was located only in certain areas, and this increased 
the already existing disparities. 

Now we are trying to give a broader base to our industry and to 
diversify it so that more and more people can come in and economic 
power is not left in the hands of only a few families. 1 am sure you 
can all appreciate how important it is in a poor country that ecoaomic 
development should be accompanied by what the people consider to be 
social justice. 

Question : What advice, Madame Gandhi, would you ^ve to American 
women who aspire to careers in politics or government ? 

The Prime Minister : 1 think that American women are quite smart 
enough to figure this out for themselves. {Laughter and applause ). 

Question : If a solution cannot be imposed on the people of East 
Bengal by the big powers, what reason is there to believe that the big 
powers can impose a Mid*East solution on Egypt and Israel? 

'niE Prime Minister : At this moment I think that the situation in 
Egypt and Israel and the Middle East is not very hopeful. But we know 
from experience that sometimes the tightest -and most complicated of 
knots can be cut through. This is the only hope that some way can be 
found. 

Earlier on, there was a question on the Soviet treaty. Perhaps you 
know that one of the articles—think it’s Article IV—was especUly 
put in which the Soviet Union has expressed its own appreciation and 
respect for India's policy of non-alignment. As regards the question 
of refugees going back and whether the presence of somebody frcmi the 
U.N. would help this, perhaps the whde problem would come more 
alive for you if I give you a comparison. For instance, we had the 
problem of the Jews in Hitler's Germany. Suppose you bad said, ''Let 
us send some observers there." How would it have helped the lituatioa 
for the Jews there 7 Would it have helped the Jews who were forced 
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to come out because of the discrimioation and the killiog and the 
concentradon camps—would it have eased the situation for them ? It 
is a very similar situation today in East Bengal. 

Question : Knowing East Bengal as you do, would you believe it to 
have the capability of nationhood, economically jHimarily, in the event 
opted for independence and were granted it ? 

The Prime Minister : This is a question which we bad to face when 
wc were fighting for our own independence. We were constantly told 
that the British would very faapvily give us independence, but India was 
not ready for it. Until ^'ou and do a thing yourself, nobody knows 
whether you are ready or not. And I think we have certainly shown— 
and so have many other countries—that although once free they make 
mistakes, but they have to make those mistakes and Icam throu^ them 
and stand on their feet. 

Question : From India's experience, is effective birth control needed 
to bring development in countries like those in South America 7 

The Prime Minister : This is one of those questions just to get me 
in trouble with South America. (Laughifr). I was there a couple of 
years ago or so. And this was a very hotly debated subject at that 
Lime. It is really a question that each country has to decide for itself. 
1 entirely agree that the world's population should be so controlled that 
we are aUe to give to each child what is his due, in education, food, 
belter health, and so on. 

But 1 don't think it's right to feel that this is the first priority because 
certainly in India we find that this settles by itself to a large extent. 
With all the money we are spending on family planning, the areas where 
it has been effective arc in the cities where the standard of life has gone 
up. And I think even perhaps without our programme people would 
have come to this decision and control their families. 

Question : Who would you like to see as the next Secretary General of 
the United Nations ? 

7>{e Prime Minister : Whoever is the most competent and the most 
likely to be elected. (Laugfuer). 

Chairman : Someone wants to know, did you enjoy the history of the 
world your father wrote for you in letters from prison without reference 
books when you were a little gill ? 

The Prime Minister : I enjoyed it very much; firstly, because it was 
a link with him, and it was the only link there was. Wc had interviews 
sometimes. But quite often for some reason—either be said he wouldn't 
take interviews or the prison said they wouldn't give interviews—this was 
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the only link I had. And, secondly, because ihqy were written from 
the point of view of a small girl, which histories very seldom are. And 
it opened up so many new doors for me that I can say that it really 
enriched my life right up till now. 


Question : In keeping with the importance you attach to a candid 
exchange of views between heads of state, wouldn't it be a good idea 
for ^ou to meet with the President of Pakistan? 


The Prime Minister : I have said that if the President of Pakistan 
would like to meet me to discuss thi problems which exist between 
India and Pakistan, I would be very glnao do so. But not to discuss 
the problems which are not basically concerned with India. That is the 
future of the people of East Bengal. Now that's not an Indian problem; 
it's a problem which concerns the people of East Bengal and their elected 
representatives. 

But there is one more aspect. You can only meet a person if there 
is a two-way trust. I said in London that T may want to shake hands 
with everybody. But if there is a clenched fist, well, you just can't 
shake hands wHh it. And this is the situation. If you have been 
noticing the sort of remarks which the President of Pakistan is making, 
either about me personally or in general, it is not an attitude which shows 
that there could be a very friendly conversation. From my side, 1 am 
always friendly. I have never said a rude word about anybody. 
(Laughter and applause ). 

Chairman : Madame Gandhi, before asking the final question, I would 
like to present you with a certificate of appreciation to commemorate 
your visit with us today. Traditionally we pve the official Press Club 
necktie to our speakers. For obvious reasons, I shall do it a little 
differently. On your return to India, I would like if you would present 
these to your two sons. 

The Prime Minister : Thank you. That is very nice of you. Thank 
you so much. 

Question : And the final question : Have you considered unleasliing 
Krishna Mcnon against the Government of Pakistan? (Laughter). 

Prime Minister : If this question had been asked in our Parliament, 
we would have said it's a suggestion for action. (Laughter ). 

In continuation of the question before the last one where I said that 
I have not been rude with at^ybody, that happens to be not only because 
I find life more pleasant that way and that I was brou^t up in that 
way, but in the last elections I found that it paid very great poliUcai 
dividends. (Laughter and applause). 


Chairman ; Hiank you, Madame Gandhi. 
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X AM DEEPLY touched by your woids and by your asking me to come 
here this afternoon. The people of America have always shown an 
understanding of our problems. During our Independence struggle 
which has influenced my generation very profoundly and which has 
shaped our present in India» we took inspiration from the words of 
some of your own great men. India has striven to stand for freedom 
and democracy in our own country and in other places because we 
believe that these qualities, these ideals, arc indivisible. We believe 
that what happens in one part of the world docs affect other people and 
other countries. 

Now it IS very difficult to know what to say about India even to a 
distinguished audience such as this who arc well-informed, because 
the country is so diverse and so full of contradictions that anything 
you say about it is true of some parts and equally untrue of other 
parts. It is a country of great poverty, but one which is fighting 
poverty with all its strength. But if I were to select just one Indian 
quality, I would say it is that of tolerance, and I think this is a quality 
which is $0 essential for any real working democracy. 

The other day in England, I was asked something about the high 
ideals of India. My reply was that it is true that we have very high 
ideals, but like other countiics India is also inhabited by human beings 
and not all human beings arc able to live up to high ideals. Neverthe¬ 
less, I think it is important if some of us aim at them and try to work 
our way by difficult, painful steps towards them. 

Democracy can have many meanings. The meaning most often 
given to it in the West is that there should be a two-party system and 
that people should vote for one party or the other. In fact, we were 
told that because we had many parties, perhaps there was something 
wanting in our democracy and we should aim at a two-party system. 
Frankly, to us it seems very strange, because the two parties may not 
be able to contain all the opinions in a country at a time, though I 
must admit that sometimes the multiplicity of parties which we have in 
India is not a very great help to the public. But it is a phase of 
development, and I do not think it basically affects democracy. We 
have been able to have democracy, and democracy has been streng¬ 
thened because of this quality of tolerance, which is an old quality in 
Indian philosophy and in our way of life. 

We have many differences among ourselves. We have differences 
even within my party, but our method has been to try and talk things 
over and see how we can minimise the difference or points of dispute, 
how we can talk and arrive at some kind of working compromise. That 
is why through the yean, even though the people of India are not 
educated and many of them, I am sorry to say, arc still illiterate, it 
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would not be true to say that therefore they do not understand the 
problems which affect them. We have seen in our elections that every 
election has been an occasion for the education of people and that 
they have voted with maturity and understanding. I (to not mean 
to say that many of them are not misled or diverted by irrelevant 
factors, sometimes by misleading propaganda, but if you will forgive 
me, 1 will say that their number is no larger than in the more educated 
countries. 

The basic problem in India is one of poverty. We feel, therefore, 
that democracy cannot be real for the people unless tt is accompanied 
by a system which gives greater ecjuality. You all know that the 
words freedom and democracy did not always mean what they mean 
today. In periods of history they applied only to a limited group. A 
few people were privileged people and were known as citizens; the rest 
may have been slaves or not entitled to the rights of freedom or demo¬ 
cracy. But today no one will accept that situation. Today democracy 
means that every single person living in a country as a citizen should 
have full and equal ri^ts. 

Now thi:; U our attempt in India. Under the Constitution it is so, 
but in reality U is not yet. The policy of the Government aims at 
enabling our people to take advantage of the rights which are theirs 
under the Constitution. We do not have any dogmatic stand, nor do 
we like to be labelled. Roughly we say wc are a secular, socialist 
democracy. And 'secular' in India docs not mean anti-religion; it 
merely means that there is no state religion but that all the religions 
of the different people living there will be equally honoured and 
equally respected. S<KiaUsm, we think, is the only way through which 
we can lessen the disparities between the different sections and, there¬ 
fore, make democracy more meaningful. 

When we were fighting for freedom, we thought freedom was the 
end, the ultimate aim. But when we got there, we found it was not. 
It was merely the opening of a door, the d(X)r of opportunity. And 
the door led to a tremendously diSicult path, which was not merely 
the responsibility of the Government or the party. If we had to go 
on this journey, we would need the participation and help of all the 
people of India. Now this is what wc arc trying to do. We have many 
parties, parties who arc against our basic policies and parties who are 
not, and parties who say we are not implementing our pt^cies in the 
manner in which this should be done. We have found room for all 
these different paths and ideas. And our vision of the future Is that 
it is through cevoperation and not conflict that we can py ahead. 

Although wc have great diversity of languages, of religions, even of 
races, of customs, we do not think it is a weakening factor. In fact, 
it is a surprise to me when 1 come abroad and at almost every place 
1 am asked this question, **Will Indian unity hold ? How do you mani^e 
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these difTerent languages Each state has its language and the people 
there study in that language. But it does not prevent their working 
in other states, travelling in other states. It docs not upset the basic 
feeling of fndianness which binds us all together. 

Indian unity is an established fact. It is not dependent on a 
political party or a person. It is something which just exists in India 
and I do not think that it can easily be diminished or weakened. But 
there arc many tendencies which could weaken unity. In fact, I think 
in the whole world there is always constant conflict between things 
that divide and weaken and others which cement together. It is for 
us to work towards the cementing, uniting strengthening factors rather 
than the others. ' 

In the last years 1 was last in (he United States, India has changed 
a great deal. We have been through an extremely dark period, a period 
when the question was asked : '"Can democracy survive ? Can unity sur¬ 
vive? Can you feed your growing population?** Now we have answered 
all those questions. Democracy has been strengthened. The last elec¬ 
tion has proved this, if proof were needed. Of course we did not 
doubt it for an instant Unity is stronger than ever before, and we are 
fully self-suflicjcnt in the main cereals which the people eat, namely, 
wheat and rkc. Wc arc now trying to extend our agricultural pro¬ 
gramme to other farm products. We have improved industry. But 
ther^ IS no doubt that with all this advance, we have merely touched 
the tringe of the problems. But we face the future with confidence. 

Had I come here just a few months ago and you had asked me 
what are the difficulties, I would have said : "There are no difficulties 
now. We are united. We arc sure of our direction. And we are 
going ahead solving our problems one after another.** But just a 
week after our new Parliament met and wc were still, in the way of 
ail democratic societies, congratulating one another on our victory, a 
terrific new burden fell on us. All of you arc aware what it is. So 
I do not want to dwell on it. But I would like to point to some ques- 
tions which arise and which we think arc very basic questions. We 
are told today that because our forces and those of West Pakistan are 
facing each other on the borders, there is a threat of war. And this 
is true. But the real problem is not because these forces arc face to 
face. The real problem is because of what has happened in East 
Bengal. If today there is peace in East Bengal it would not matter if 
our forces are face to face in the West or in the East. There would 
be no war. But there is this a very serious problem there. And how 
did it arise ? It did not arise because there was insurrection or because 
there was a desire of one part of Pakistan to separate, to secede, to 
become independent. No such voice was raised. There was an elec¬ 
tion under the present military leadership of Pakistan. Ibe programme 
for the election was put frankly and openly before the people. It the 
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Government of West Pakistan objected to that programme, that was 
the moment to say, “Wc will not allow the electims, we cannot allow 
your six points, we do not approve of them.*’ Nothing was said. The 
elections were held and the people of both parts of Pakistan over^ 
whelmingly voted for one party—tbc Awami League. • 

I am congratulated on my great majority. But it was nothing 
compared to the majority which Sheikh Mujibur Rahman gained in 
the election in Pakistan. It was a tremendous victory for him. And 
he is not an cxtrcmlsi. He was a moderate person. In fact, if I may 
use the term, he usixl to be calkd by some others an American stooge 
at one time. But once the elections were won, apparently this came 
as surprise to the Government of West Pakistan and they wanted to 
find out ways of getting around these results. 

Negotiations were b^gun. Wc were not in (ouch with either Sheikh 
Mujib or his party of East Bengal. Wc did not know what was hap' 
pening. We read in the papers that there were negotiations. Later, 
much later, in fact only about a week before I started on this trip, I 
happened to meet somebody who said he was present at the negotiations. 
And on the 24th of March they thought that they were coming to a 
settlement, maybe not a satisfactory scUlcmcnt but still something that 
could be worked out. But this period was in fact used to bring troops 
from West Pakistan and on the 25lh of March a reign of terror was 
let loose. Perhaps you have heard that the biggest concentration, the 
biggest attack, was on (he University of Dacca, where a large number 
of faculty and students were killed on the very first night. The entire 
East Bengali population—the civilians, the para*military forces, the 
East Bengal Regiment and the East Pakistan Rifles—changed their 
allegiance, that is, they decided to fight the Pakistan Army. They are 
the base today of the fight of the people of East Bengal. They are the 
people who arc training the guerrillas, the young people who are coming 
across. 

Now we are asked the question why is India hesitating to allow 
United Nations observers ? We are not really hesitating, because we 
have some observers already. We have Uni^ Natims observers on 
the western frontier who have been there since many years and we 
have about ten people from the United Nations Hi^ Commission for 
Relief of Refugees on the eastern border. Ours is a very open society— 
anybody who comes, any of you, any of the diplomats wfao are there, 
the Press, parliamentary delegations from Europe, from Latin America, 
from Asia, from New Zealand, the Arab countries, the Scandinavian 
countries, all these people have been to our camps; they have been to 
the border, and many of them have crossed over and have been to Bast 
Bengal. Every one of them, without exceptiem, has one story 
which is of the very great misery and the utterly chaotic conditions 
which exist there. Now in these cortditioos we are told that there is 
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an attempt to have a civilla q government by declaring some seats vacant 
which are not vacant. The people who were legally» constitutionally 
elected are still there, but their seats have been declared vacant and 1 
am told that 55 people have been declared elected unopposed. Now 
in the present conditions they can have the whole Parliament declared 
unopposed because it h surely not possible for anybody to vote. 

If United Nations observers go, what do they hope to achieve 7 
If they go with the intention of really bringing about peace in East 
Bengal, they arc very welcome on our side; on any side they want to 
go, we will facilitate their going there. But this is not what they want 
to do. TTicy want to say, *'What is happening in East Bengal is an 
internal problem of Pakistan—wc will only want to see what is happen¬ 
ing at the border.’* What is happening at the border cannot be divorced 
from what is happening inside East Bengal. You cannot say« ”We 
will go and try and prevent the guerrillas, but not prevent the army 
killing the people.” I cannot even mention to you what is happening 
to .some of the women there. The U.N. observers are not going to 
(nterfcrc with those things, but they do want to interfere with what the 
freedom fighters arc doing. 

You may ask, ”ls India interfering in this by giving some 
support?” 1 can tell you that the people of East Bengal are not very 
happy with what wc arc doing for them. They think, and I agree with 
them, wc are doing far too little. And what wc are doing is some¬ 
thing that we cannot help doing. Wc cannot stop people going across 
the border either from the other side to our side or from our side 
across back to East Pakistan. Had wc been able to do this, wc would 
certainly have taken measures to stop these millions of refugees from 
coming. Initially the reaction was, ”Thcy are in great trouble, let us 
allow them in.” But very soon the problems for us grew really beyond 
our control and thus are creating an extremely difficult situation. 

The people of America have shown generosity. As I came here, 
I was given a cheque. I have been given cheques by school children 
in different countries, by poor people, all kinds of people and we are 
grateful for that help. But the major problem is not a financial one. 
We are poor, wc cannot afford these millions of people. But because 
we are poor, because wc have known how to live without food, without 
necessities, wc can put up with any difficulty. We can look after any 
number of people, of course with great discomfort to them and to us 
and may be some people will die also. Nevertheless, we can survive 
this problem. What is difficult to survive are the political crmsequeaces, 
the social tensions, the difficulty of the admimstraUon, tod last but most 
important, the real threat to our independence, to our stability, to our 
integrity. Because, with the refugees are coming people who are not 
genuine refugees. We are having sabotage. Our trains have been blown 
up, and all kinds of other things have happened. 
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So India today is facing a real threat. We bad reached a point in 
economic growth, in social stability. This was not an easy task; it was 
achieved against very great odds. We had help from many countries, 
including the United States, but it has been a very very small part of the 
major endeavour. The major brunt of the problems—whether it is of 
the refugees today or whether it is the problem of our own people^ has 
been borne by the Indian people themselves. If there is progress, it is 
because the Indian people have put in the effort, put in the sacrifice 
that was needed to go ahead. 

So just when we come to a stage where we think we can go ahead 
much more easily« much faster, wc suddenly have the problems of an¬ 
other country. They arc not our problems. This other country has 
pushed across the border people who did not vote for their Government, 
but voted for the regime they wanted. There is no other crime which 
these people have committed, because the cry for independence arose 
after Sheikh Mujib was arrested and not before. He himself, so far as 
I know, has not asked fcK* independence, even now. But after he was 
arrested, after there was this tremendous massacre, it was understand^ 
able that the rest of the people should say : ''After this how can we 
live together 7 Wc have to be separate.'* 

This is the situation. We have no animosiiy towards Pakistan even 
(hough they have campaigns of "Crush India'*. "Conquer India**. They 
observed a Day or a Week and they had these stickers on their cars. 
Wc never had anything like this, and we never shall. We have not had 
anything against even China. China has attacked us. Pakistan has 
attacked us. On our side we have always said we want friendship. 
Oo our side we have always taken unilateral steps which we thought 
would lead to a normalisation of relations. But there has been no 
response forthcoming. 

We do not mind if there is no response. But wc do think that the 
limit of our endurance has been reached when they think they can jast 
put their troubles on to us. Here was a problem they were being—fhat 
their people had voted against the Government. So what do you do 7 
You send them across the frontier. At one stroke you get rid of your 
enemies, you get rid of population, and you weaken India, which you 
want to weaken. This is something which India just cannot tolerate. 
Maybe I could tolerate. But with all my majority in Partiament, it Is 
not a dictatorship. I have to carry not only my party, I have to cany 
>0 a serious situation all the other parties of India. And we feel that 
it is not just the question of India, because we believe that if peace is 
threatened in India, if stability is threatened in India, there cannot be 
peace and stability in any part of Pakistan. They can have al! the 
amiies of the woild, whether they have from China or the U.S.A. or 
an; ether country. Tbtj unnot bring peace if there is iostabOi^ In the 
major part of the sub-cotttinent. 
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Today by some countries wanting to support tbe prestige of one 
man, they are threatening peace in tbe entire sub-continent. I do not 
personally think that they can save Pakistan or keep it united or keep 
it strong by supporting a person who is not an elected person, who is a 
military dictator. This is what we are concerned alwut—^not really 
today's problems but tbe basic values for which we have fought, for 
which so many of our people have given their lives. These are the 
values which are being attacked. 

And if they are attacked next door to us, what guarantee have we 
that they can survive in our country and they cannot be attacked there ? 
This is what bothers us. It is not important who is to blame, though I 
think Pakistan is to blame, but I do not want to score a debating point. 
What is important is : How can we now have peace ? You cannot 
have peace just by saying that the troops should move. You can only 
have peace if the basic problem which has arisen is solved. And the 
basic problem is not in the West, where the troops are facing each 
other, but in the East. 

Since I have mentioned troops, I would like to say one word more, 
and that is that Pakistan moved its troops about a week or ten days be¬ 
fore we did anything. And the United Nations observer who was there 
took up this question with them. They said, 'This is nothing serious, 
this is just ordinary training exercise." It is very strange indeed that 
you have these exercises and you keep your troops posted not for a 
day or two days but over a week. And ten days passed without any 
action from the United Nations or anybody else. Then we said, "These 
people may attack, and in order to defend ourselves we must move up 
our troops.** Already twice, or three limes if you include China, we 
have been invaded and been found unprepared. No government can 
last in a country if the people feel that it is not going to defend the 
country or defend security. 

Wc wailed patiently, hoping that something would be done, some 
way would be found. But nobody was bothered. Not a word was 
said while these troops were on our borders facing us. It was only 
when our troops went in that suddenly tbe world’s concern came up: 
"Oh, the two troops are facing each other." 

It is true that war is a dreadful thing. I have lived through the last 
war in London during the worst part of the blitz. And I know that wars 
now arc much worse. I know what happens to the civilian population. 
Never would anybody want war for their people. And certai^ India 
will do nothing to provoke a war or conflict. But India is determined to 
safeguard her interests. India is determined to keep her freedom intact. 
India is united as never before, and India feels so strongly about these 
basic things, whether it is freedom, whether it is democracy. It is a 
whole way of life with us. It is not a dogma, it is not an tsm that we 
follow. It is a way of life which has kept our nation alive for thirty 
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centuries. And we are not going to have it attacked because it suits 
somebody or other or does not suit somebody or other. We want help, 
we want support, we weicome sympathy. But basically in the world 
every individual ultimately is alone and every nation is ultimately alone. 
And India is prepared to fight alone for what it thinks worth fighting 
for. 

The fight is not always on the war front. Much of our fight has 
been a peaceful fight and this is our preference. This is our way, that 
we should fight and struggle peacefully to establish these ideals. But we 
arc not going to give up the ideals for anything or anybody. Wc owe a 
responsibility to our people and to our future generation. Wc want to 
bring wclUbeing to our people but we*know that economic progress 
without social justice has no meaning, and economic progress and social 
justice without freedom for the people also have no meaning. All these 
things must go together. 

We have learnt a lot from the West but we are determined not to 
become mere imitators of the West. We want to find our own direction 
and our own path. We want to find strength in the values which our 
people have held for all these centuries, because these values have given 
us endurance and courage. By Western standards we may be behind 
in many things and we may be backward, but we have got something 
in us that has kept us going. 

I am asked the question time and again : **How is it that a woman 
can lead a government or a country?’* Do you know, this question is 
never asked in India ? Not in the smallest village, because our society 
and our philosophy are based on the importance of the individual. We 
are not concerned if this person is a man or a woman, if this person is a 
Christian or a Hindu or a Muslim. We only say: This is a human 
being: what has he to contribute to society ? If he has something to 

contribute, society should make use of that contribution. 

This is what India is tr^ng to do. I do not know whether we shall 
succeed. We can only say that we will put all our strength in taking 
the country in that direction. We may succeed, we may not succeed. 
But fortunately our philosophy teaches us that we must do right regard* 
less of whether it brings pleasure or pain, whether it brings success or 
failure. And we found it to be, although it seems a very philo5<q)hical 
abstract! thought, very practical as well. It is the one thing that really 
gives satisfaction and ultimately gives success also. And I think that 
in these years by having a democratic form of government, we may not 
have achieved the material success that perhaps—say perbt^ because 
I am not sure that it would have happened—we could have got by, say, 
a stronger type of government—dictatorship or something like that. But 
if wc have lost in that direction, I think we have gained something by 
not taking that direction. That gain is in human values. It is in the 
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dignity of the human being. It is the suffering to the individual which 
has been avoided. 

So I think that India has something to offer to the world, but India 
has also a great deal to take from the world. No country in today's 
world can live in isolation. Therefore, our policy has b^ that just 
as we try to talk and take the people of our country with us, no matter 
how much against us they may be, so with other nations. Today I have 
a tremendous majority. But on every issue I talk with all the leaders of 
the Opposition; some of them may have only one representative in 
Parliament, but still if he represents a different point of view, I talk 
with him or with her. And this is the strength of our democracy and 
ultimately of our country. And I think this is the only way that can 
succeed in the world at large. We each have our way. But we say, 
what is there in common, what is there that can keel us together and 
help us to build one world ? 

I am, of course, very proud of our young people in India because 
in spite of enormous difficulties, they are facing the challenge of the 
future, and although sometimes their expression of dissent takes violent 
forms which I certainly do not approve, I think they are generally grop* 
ing for something worthwhile. I hope that by our work we can persuade 
them to do their groping in a more constructive, cooperative and 
peaceful way. 

So T would like to thank you once more for this privilege of allowing 
me to say a few words to you all and to give you the greetings on my 
own behalf and on behalf of the people of India. 


Impressions of Tour Abroad 

I HAVE JUST returned from a tour of Belgium, Austria, the United 
Kingdom, the United States of America, France and the Federal Republic 
of Germany. 

The decision to pay official visits to these countries was taken much 
earlier in response to repeated invitations and in consonance with the 
practice of reciprocity. The House will remember that President Nixon 
and Prime Minister Heath had visited our country in 1970, Chancellor 
Kicsinger in 1969 and President Pompidou when he was Prime Minister. 
But owing to our general elections, my visit had to be postponed. 

In spite of the ^ave situation in Bangladesh and along our borders 
in West Pakistan, I undertook this visit as an earnest of our desire 
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to leave nothing unexplored which might lead to an easing of the 
burdens imposed upon us and to discourage those who are bent upon 
finding excuses to threaten our security. It is the complete self- 
assurance of our people and the unity of all our parties which gave me 
the confidence to undertake the visit at a time of national danger. 

My visit enabled me to exchange ideas* with the Heads of govern¬ 
ments and leaders of public opinion at a point of time when important 
changes were taking place in the world and to put across to them our 
point of view on matters of world interest, bilateral relations, and more 
specially on the situation in Bangladesh and the threat it is posing 
to our social, political and economic structure and to peace in this region. 
Our discussions helped to remove certain misgivings and to focus 
attention on the root<ausc of the problem; that is, the refusal of the 
Pakistan military regime to respect the verdict of their won people, the 
reign of terror let loose by them in Bangladesh and the consequent influx 
of refugees into India. I think that these countries as well as others 
realise that it will not help to deal with peripheral problems without 
finding a political solutiem in Bangladesh through negotiations with the 
already elected leaden of the people of Bangladesh and in accordance 
with their legitinuie wishes. Most countries also realise that the release 
of Sheikh Mujibur Rahman is essential and intend to impress this upon 
the military regime of Pakistan. 

After a long period of tragic indifference and sheltering behind the 
thinly disguised legalistic formulation that it was merely an internal affair 
of Pakistan, there is now a growing sense of urgency in seeking a 
solution. 

Pakistan's efforts to side-track and cloud the basic issue by seeking 
to involve the United Nations and to transform the struggle of the people 
of Bangladesh into an Indo-Pakistan confrontation and conflict have 
been exposed. It is now well understood that India will not be misled 
by Pakistan's moves and that the military r^mc in Pakistan must come 
to terms with the people whom they have treated with such injustice and 
cruelty. It is also widely appreciated that no country has any ri^t to 
impose a solution on the people of Bangladesh and that force cannot 
suppress the spirit of freedom and nationalism with which they are 
inspired. 

During my visit to the United States, I was informed that a decision 
had been taken to stop further shipments of arms to Pakistan. A formal 
announcement has since been made. I was given to understand that 
no arms are being supplied from the United Kingdom, France and the 
Federal Republic of Germany. 

It is my earnest hope tb^ joint or several efforts of the statesmen 
whom I met will make the military re^me in Pakistan realise that no 
good can come of sabre-rattling or by forcing a military conflict on 
India. I hope it is not too late for sane counsel to prevail, for one 
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caonot go on ignoring hard facts. The just and legitimate aspiratic^is 
of the people of Bangladesh, indeed of West Pakistan also, cannot be 
ignored and trampled upon. 

There was general sympathy for the manner in which we arc 
bearing the heavy burden of looking after over nine million refugees. 
There have been indications of additions to the funds for ^ving relief 
to the refugees. All these countries agree that conditions must be 
created inside Bangladesh to stop the further influx of refugees and to 
facilitate the return to their homeland in safety and human dignity of 
those now in India. 

Having said this, I must make it clear that we cannot depend on the 
international community, or even the countries which I visited, to solve 
our problems for u$. We appreciate their sympathy and moral, and 
political support, but the brunt of the burden has to be borne by us and 
by the people of Bangladesh who have our fullest sympathy and 
support. 

So far as the threat to our security is concerned, we must be prepared 
—and we are prepared—to the last man and woman, to safeguard our 
freedom and territorial integrity. Obviously we cannot take risks such 
as the withdrawal of our forces from the border unless the situatiou in 
Bangladesh is resolved satisfactorily as it poses a serious threat to our 
security. 

Solutions have been found or initiated even to seemingly inscriublc 
problems, as for instance in Europe and between the United States and 
China, by a wise impulse in men of wisdom and vision. But these 
developments should not lull us into complacency or wishful thinking, 

In Europe there is a welcome spirit of detente, which we hope will 
soon lead to stable security in that continent. This should have a 
stabilising influence in Asia and other parts of the world. There was a 
realisation that political detente should be combined with outward- 
looking economic policies, especially in regard to the needs of the 
developing world. 

Bilateral economic relations were also discussed with those countries. 
There was a sympathetic response. Belgium^ France and the Federal 
Republic of Germany have shown understanding that there should be a 
broad outlook in aproaching the relations between India and European 
Economic Community. There are new possibilities of our collaboration 
in the industrial, technological and scientific fields. 

In brief, these arc the impressions which I should like to share with 
Hon. Members. I am deliberately not mentioning the leaders of 
individual countries by name because they were all full of sympathy 
and friendship for India. 

I think my ^isit also helped to restore our relations with Britain 
which had suffered a serious setback in 1965. 
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I should like also to express, on behalf of the Government and the 
people of India, roy sincere thanks to the Governnsents and peoples of 
the countries I visited for the warm and friendly reception I received 
everywhere. I should further like to record my appreciation of the 
world press which, by and large, has given a fair and objective account 
of the events in Bangladesh, of the inexpressible horror let loose 
upon the people there, of the heroic struggle which they are wajpng in 
defence of the most elementary democratic rights and liberties. 

May I take this opportunity of thanking my people and all the 
political parties who have shown wisdom and restraint and kept the 
nation united against any external threat. 

I conclude this statement with a renunder that in the community 
of nations our country symbolises the urge for peace, freedom and 
justice. There was a time when ours was a lone voice in the world 
which was in the grip ot the cold war. Even in the midst of the grave 
crisis which the military rulers of Pakistan have created for us our 
people, our country and this great Parliament of the largest democracy 
in the world have maintained the spirit of peace and self-restraint. 
We refused to be excited by threat or provocation from across our 
borders. Let us then continue to conduct ourselves with quiet 
confidence in ourselves so that the world should see and know that India 
cannot be browbeaten nor lulled into a false sense of security. Calmness 
of spirit and strength go together. India is calm and we arc capable 
of taking decisions in defence of our security and our stability. 


Pakistani Tactics 

1 HE HOUSE IS aware of the announcement made by President Yahya 
Khan yesterday declaring a state of Emergency throughout Pakistan. 
This declaration is climax of his efforts to divert the attention of the 
world from Bangladesh and to put the blame on us for a sttuation 
which he himself has created. Such a declaration by a military regime, 
which has been waging war on the people of Bangladesh for the last 
eight months and has been threatening us with total war for the last 
three to four months, has no meaning except to deceive his own people 
and the world at large. 

President Yahya Khan's Id message had created the impression that 
he was at last heeding the advice of a number of world* leaders to 
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abandon the military approach and to seek a political solution. We 
hope that the declaration of Emergency is not a device to get out of the 
compulsion of seeking a political solution. 

Since the recession ol the monsoons, the successes of the Mukti 
Bahini have apparently upset the plans of the military re^me. Ihe 
liberation forces of Bangladesh, with the full support of their entire 
people, have taken a heavy toil of Pakistan's arm<d forces and have 
freed large parts of their homeland. 

At great cost to ourselves, we have been shouldering an intolerable 
burden of looking after nearly 10 million terror-stricken men, women 
and children, who have fled from Pakistani oppression. The refugees 
want to return to their homes under credible guarantees of safety and 
human dignity. We are determined to ensure that they are enabled to 
do so as soon as possible. 

Pakistan's armed forces have been shelling our border areas inflicting 
damage on life and property. Their air force has wantonly violated 
our air space several times and once came right up to Srinagar. Spies and 
saboteurs have been blowing up trains and Midges. Since March 1971, 
we have lodged 66 protests for border violations covering 890 incidents. 
For nir violations wc have lodged 17 protests covering SO incidents. 
However, these protests have had no effect and, to cover up their 
incessant violations Pakistani propaganda media have been putting out 
tite story that wc are engaged in an undeclared war and have mounted 
massive attacks with tanks and troops. This is wholly untrue. In 
fact, it was Pakistan which threatened total war and moved its entire 
armed strength into operational positions on our borders and launched 
a massive hatc-lndia campaign with the slogans "Crush India", "Conquer 
India''. We had, therefore, to take appropriate measures and move our 
forces to defensive positions in order to protect the integrity of our 
country and the lives and properties of our citizens. It has never been 
our intention to escalate the situation or to start a conflict. To this end, 
We have instructed our troops not to cross the borders except in self- 
defence. We cannot ignore our experiences of 1947-48, January 1965 
and of August-September I96S. 

On November 21, Pakistani infantry, supported by tanks and 
artillery, launched an offensive on tbe Mukti Bahini who were holding 
the liberated area around Boyra, five miles from our eastern border. 
Pakistani armour, under heavy artillery cover, advanced to our border 
threatening our defensive positions. Their shells fell in our territory, 
wounding a number of our men. The local Indian military Commander 
took appropriate action to repulse tbe Pakistani attack. In this action 13 
Pakistani Chafee tanks were destroyed. 

On November 22, the Pakistani forces called up an air strike of 
four Sabre jets on our positioos. These were intercepted within Indian 
territory by our Gnats who destroyed three Sabre jets. Two of the 
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Pakistani pilots, who baled out, were captured on our territory. We 
regard this as a purely local action. 

Even thou^ Pakistan has declared an Emergency, wc shall refrain 
from taking a similar step, unless further aggressive action by Pakistan 
compels us to do so in the interest of national security. In the^mean- 
time, the country should remain unruffled. Our brave armed forces 
and our people will ensure that any adventurism on the part of the 
military regime of Pakistan meets with adequate rebuff. The rulers of 
Pakistan must realise that the path of peace—of peaceful negotiation 
and reconciliation—is more rewarding than that of war and the suppres¬ 
sion of liberty and democracy. 


Call of Duty Paramount 

PossjBLY, I HAVE comc to Jaipur after a year. There have been many 
changes in the country during this period and a big tragedy has be¬ 
fallen us When I was here last, we were facing a general election and 
many people had doubts about its result. A number of them started 
saying, without any rhyme or reason, that it might not be possible to 
form a strong Central Government after the elections and probably the 
democratic structure of the country would be weakened. But we were 
convinced that democracy has struck deep roots in the country and it 
could not be uprooted and nothing could weaken it although it was 
still m its infancy. Democracy is based on the strength of the people 
and this strength the people do not want to lose. The elections resulted 
in a strong Centra] Government. They have given the country a new 
unity and a new direction. These were there before but the elections 
have made them stron^r. By returning us with a big majority, the 
people have expressed their deep faith in our policies and programmes. 
They believe that we shall take the country forward Bnd reduce poverty 
and hssiparous tendencies. 

We had imagined that after many years we had got an opportunity 
to advance swiftly with the active co-operation of the people. But the 
new Parliament had not met even for a week when a big event happened, 
not in our country but beyond our frontiers, which affected us deeply. 
Wc were not responsible for what had happened and were in no way 
involved in it. As a river overflows its banks during a flood, so an 
endless stream of people crossed our borders and entered our land. 

India has known the influx of refugees earlier also. They have 
comc from far-oR lands on ships and across the mountainsT When wc 
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became free from British rule, a large oumber of our oppressed brodiers 
and sisters fled from the PuQ|ab and East Bengal. We rehabilitated 
them. They found new homes and became a source of strength to the 
nation. That influx of refugees was a slow process. But now there has 
been a sudden influx of people in large numbers and in a very short 
time. They entered a region which already had a large population. 
'Fhcre were other diflicultics also. Hardly any other country in the 
world could bear such a heavy burden. We have done so and are 
doing our best. What encouraged us was the hope that the refugees 
would soon return to their homes. Just now, we have to look after and 
provide for our unhappy brothers and sisters and their wounded and 
ailing children. But conduiohs must be created to enable them to 
return to their homes soon. Wc have borne this burden only in the 
hope that this would happen. Otherwise, wc could not have done this. 
Wc had every hope that the world community would understand the 
correct position and realise how unjast it was to us to have to bear this 
huiden at a time when our big country was reaching the stage of self- 
sufflciency in its economic development. If we became weak, this 
would affect not only our country, but the peace of Asia as a whole. 
It might even affect world peace. 

AH the countries of the world expressed sympathy for us. Tlicy 
said they were happy that India was bearing a vcjy heavy burden. 
These, wc realised, were mere words of appreciation. We got no 
substantial help from anywhere. Wc told the world powers that 
conditions would worsen as days passed. We arc beating the burden 
at present but wc do not know how long the crisis would continue, 
because we had nothing to do with it. If it concerned us, we could 
have controlled it. The crisis had occurred beyond our frontiers in 
another country. The tragedy had befallen the people of that country 
and it is their sentiments which arc involved. Wc can advise and offer 
help. But it is only for the people of that country to decide about their 
future. It is not for us to tell them what this should be. We have 
learnt from experience that once a people decide to become free, there 
is no going back. We also fought for our freedom. Millions of people 
of all ranks and walks of life joined that struggle and suffered for it. 
The truth about Bangladesh is that the people there are determined 
to be free. They have declared that no one from outside could rule 
over them so long as even a single person there was alive—and (hoy 
huve a large population. When even a small part of a country should 
want to be independent, they cannot be ignored. Many countries hold 
the view that no one from outside should interfere where a country s 
unity and integrity is involved. But in this case, the majority of the 
people of Pakistan feel that justice has been denied to them. This is 
the feeling not of a small section of the p^ple. It is the assertion 
of a party which has won a big majority in a general election. So 
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this is not an ordinary problem and the people there have undergone 
terrible atrocities. Seldom has the world witnessed such events or 
heard such talCd of repression. It was but natural that a wave of sym¬ 
pathy swept the whole country and everyone became anxious to help 
these people. Just now» the Speaker of your State Assembly ha^ made 
a donation for the Bangladesh Fund, i am grateful to him and other 
citizens of Jaipur who have contributed to the Fund. Similar contri* 
butions are being made in all our towns and villages, schools and col¬ 
leges. 

I went abioad. The day 1 reached the United States, I learnt that 
about two thousand students of schools and colleges had decided to 
keep fast that day and donate the money thus saved for Bangladesh. 
They wrote to me that I also should foicgo my lunch and 1 agreed. 
This is a small thing, but it reveals that whatever the policy of the 
Government, the active sympathy of the people and particularly of the 
youth is with Bangladesh and they are anxious to do something. When 
1 was in Oxford during my visit to England, there was a huge demonst¬ 
ration of students who wanted to express their gratitude towards me 
and India. Tliey carried placards which said : ''We arc grateful to 
India which is carrying the world's burden alone." This reveals the 
feelings of the people of the world about the Bangladesh problem. But 
mere expression of sympathy is not enough. It can be a source of 
mental satisfaction, but the need of the hour is for some concrete action. 

1 did not go with a begging bowl and i asked for nothing. 1 went 
only to explain to them what the real problem was, what were the 
fundamental causes behind the picsent situation and the danger posed 
by the refugee influx. Years before, we had expressed our opinion 
about several things but nobody listened to us then. Later, history re¬ 
vealed that what we had said was correct. We say something not because 
we want that future events should take a certain turn but because we 
cannot ignore the truth by closing our eyes to it. The truth will remain 
unchanged. We could foresee what was bound to happen. We want 
them to understand the influence of the current events on India and 
other countries. I had gone abroad only to tell this. 1 hope 1 could 
make them understand thb in some measure. But this docs not mean 
that they will help us or will not oppose us. Nobody knows what they 
will do. I had gone also \o tell them that the burden on us was very 
heavy. It was not only a tremendous economic burden but more than 
that—social, political and administrative burden. Greater than all these 
is the risk to our security. It is apparent that we want others to share 
our burden. 1 went abroad also to tell them that whether they help 
us or not, India will do what it thinks proper, what it thinks to be in 
the national interest and in accordance with the high ideals which this 
country upholds. If any help comes to us, we shall welcome it and 
accept it. If nobody helps us, even then we shall do what is necessary, 
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however great the risk, however great the burden. Wherever I have 
gone iQ this country, the people have assured me that I am only echoing 
their sentiments. 

So far wc have kept quiet and patiently listened to threats and 
abuses. Others thought that there was peace and all was well. Fevees 
were massed on our borders. We told the world that this was being 
done but we did not order any troop movements. When we com¬ 
plained, We were told that the forces had been brought to the borders 
for exercises. Over a week passed and we felt that it would be a 
mistake it we did not move our forces and were found unprepared for 
any emergency. Wc moved our forces after waiting patiently for quite 
some time and telling the world about the troop movements on the 
other s^dc. But as soon us our foiccs were moved forward within our 
own frontiers, there was a hue and cry abroad and talk of hostilities. 
If there is to be war« it is not wc who have taken the initiative or 
Ihteatened anyone. 

We have told the world trom the very beginning that we firmly 
believe in peace. We do so even now. Wc have declared from the 
very beginning that wc have no quarrel cither with Pakistan or its people 
but we shall not sit quiet if Indiums freedom or territorial integrity is in 
pcnl. This was the least wc could have done or said. Wc also said 
that the present conflict was not over a minor issue. It was an ideo 
logical conflict. Pakistan was formed on the basis of religion. We 
always emphasised that this was a very dangerous principle and would 
not work. Now everyone has realised the dangers that have resulted 
by working out on that basis. Bui when we said this earlier, we were 
accused of wishing ill of Pakistan. U was stated that we shall never 
unite because ours is a multi-religious and a multi-lingua] country. We 
sometimes quarrel among ourselves* as people sometimes do. It was 
further stat^ that the military junta in Pakistan had the strength to 
forge unity not only in East Bengal, but also in West Pakistan. The 
world is now witnessing the truth of all that wc had said not only about 
Pakistan but about our country as well. Differences in rcli^on, langu¬ 
age, dress and ways of living are not important for national unity. 
What is important in the life of an individual as well as a nation is the 
feeling of unity. Every individual can continue to remain loyal to his 
religion, his family or bis city. What is important is that when the 
question of the nation comes up, eveiyone must keep the nation before 
self. 

There is great pressure from abroad that the matter should be taken 
to the Security Council. Everyone knows that we never attacked any¬ 
one, not even in 1965. On the contrary, we have been victims of 
aggression three or four But the Security Council never took 

up the stand that India was the victim of aggression. It was never 
stated in clear terms. Today, they seem to be worried that there has 
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been an aggression, only because we have taken some steps in self- 
defence. Those who care for the truth know that the Security Councili 
sitting far away, is not doing justice to us. Every country looks only 
to Its self-interest and speaks accordingly. They are not worried about 
the loss of millions of lives or that people are still being kiled and 
oppressed. Women in particular have had to undergo all sorts of 
atrocities. All this has resulted in greatly strengthening the feeling of 
nationalism in Bangladesh. Tl)c grealcr the oppression, the stronger 
this feeling. The Security Council may decide one way or the other. 
But it IS for the people of this country to consider how their decision 
ullects us. There has been aggression in the past in other ports of 
the world as well. What has the Security Council done about it ? 
What has it done to help the victims of aggression ? No one listened 
to what we said while we exereUed the utmost restraint. Now, when 
we lire taking steps for scK-dcfcncc, there is a hue and cry all around. 
It docs not mallei. As I have said many a time before, we do not 
threaten anyone; nor do we fear any threats from others. We have 
only one question before us—to strengthen our forces for any emer¬ 
gency. I can assure you that they are fully prepared to meet any 
aggression and our territory and freedom arc completely safe in their 
hands. We hope there will be no war. We shall do our best to avoid 
It but you mubt know that in a modern war it is not only the armed 
forces but the people as well who have to be prepared for it. A 
modern war is a big economic burden and will impose all sorts of 
hardships on people m (owns and villages. I believe our people are 
prepared for it. To say once that we aic prepared is not enough. We 
have to be prepared for it every day and at all limes and to ensure that 
we are picparcd in every way« physically as well as mentally, in the 
towns and in the villages. 

I visited our men of the border force today, yesterday and some¬ 
times earlier also. They told me 1 could rely on them whatever hap¬ 
pened, for they have been trained to sacrifice their lives but not to quit 
their post of duty. Every citizen has to take a similar pledge today. 


United Approach 

I AM Nor talking about my Statement even though that is the main 
matter under consideration, because most of the Hon^ Members who 
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spoke, rightly spoke about the question which was uppermost in my 
mind when I went abroad. Whatever 1 have to say about my tour, I 
have already stated in my Statement and I do not think any new questions 
have arisen on that account. Here in this House 1 see a basic unity of 
outlook on this issue and I think Uierc is general support also. I should 
like to thank the Hon. Members for the manner in which they have 
spoken. 1 should specially like to thank my old friend, Shri Babubhai 
China! and Shri Pranab Kumar Mukherjee who spoke just now with such 
understanding of the situation. Prof. Ruthnaswamy was kind but of 
course he expressed the typical Swataotra point of riew. 

Dr. Bhai Mahavir not unexpectedly made some rather carping 
remarks, which were typical of h^m. I seem to irritate President Yahya 
Khan and who docs not even—1 am not talking of Dr. Mahavir but the 
other gentleman—like to take my name when he refers to me. Dr. Bhai 
Mahavir spoke about my projecting a personal image. Now when one 
goes abroad, especially as Prime Minister one goes as a representative of 
the people—any honour that is done to an Indian is an honour (o the 
country and usually another country can only honour a country through 
somebody, whether he is a scientist or even if he is an ordinary citizen. 
So. I do not think that if an honour is done to me or if I have been 
able to project an image, it is certainly not to a person isolated from a 
country, but as 1 have said on a previous occasion, it is an honour to 
(he country and what they think the country stands for. So, from that 
point of view, any honour I received is as important as paying tribute 
to the country direct. 

Another remark made by Dr. Bhai Mahavir was about our showing 
restraint at the wrong time. I think some Hon. Members were not 
listening to him as quietly as they should have and he remarked that 
they were not being patient when they should be patient and the 
(jovernment was patient when it should not be patient. I agree with 
him that Hon. Members could occasionally show greater patience but 
I think the Government should always show restraint and patience, 
especially a Government which is sure of itself and sure of its people. 
I do not think that our friends from across the border have gained 
much by (heir lack of patience and by the tone of their statements, 
their threats and provocations, and I think we have gained a great deal 
by putting all these threats, all these abusive words, if I can put it that 
way, in their proper perspective; that is, they do not ruffle us, they 
do not divert us from what we arc going to do, what we think is right 
for our country and they do not rouse our anger in that sense. Of 
course one is angry, not because of words used; one is angry at what 
is happening in Bangladesh; one is angry because it seems to us such 
an unnecessary tragedy. It has taken the lives of millions of people 
and has uprooted millions of people from their homes. It is not only 
those who have come to our refugee camps who are uprooted but 
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from whal one hean from (orcign correspondents and those who have 
been to Dacca and other parts of Bangladesh, the entire country is 
like a refugee camp; that is, vast masses of the population are moving 
from village to village, nobody knows who belongs to which village. 
When they are harassed in one area and when they see an empty 
village or part of an empty village they may settle down there or they 
may find that they cannot live there and they move on. So the 
conditions there arc quite chaotic but 1 would only like to say that the 
Jan Sangh has its own manner of functioning. They are welcome to 
it. They have seen, I think, in the past wheAer it has brought them 
honour or success. We have a different way of functioning and wc are 
going to stick to our way which I think is certainly more dignified and 
gets us better results also. 

Now there was one point. 1 think it was Prof. Ruthnaswamy who 
said something about the Indo^^Soviet Treaty being a handicap in the 
Prime Minister's baggage. I do not know who is handicapped; it 
certainly did not handicap me. No foreign official or head of State 
or Government whom T met even mentioned the Treaty. The question 
was asked at press conferences. Nobody else was at all concerned. I 
think they understood the situation; people may use these phrases but 
1 do not think anybody really thinks that India has changed her policy 
or is going to change her policy. In fact my own guess is part of the 
reason why wc irritate other people so much is just this that they And 
it irritating that here is a Government and people who are not willing 
to change at their request or at their hint or whatever it is. 

Shri Chat ter jee spoke of my concentrating on seeking financial aid 
(or the refugees. This also I explained everywhere. I have never asked 
for financial aid. It was again in reply (o questions at press conferences 
that I have said that the help from the international community has 
been negligible, which it has been, and I can hardly not answer a 
simple question like that. I Itave never asked (or help of this kind 
or another. Neither have I given any advice to foreign Governments. 
T have said, it is for you to decide what is in your national interests; 
we cannot expect you to do something which is not tn your national 
interests but we think what is happening here on the sub-^ntinent and 
its likely consequences will affect peace in Asia and therefore peace in 
the world. I think ah the countries will be affected by it in the long 
run and it is better they realised the situation and fac^ up to it now 
rather than make changes in their policy later on. 

Something else Shri Chatterjee said. T do not know whether I 
misunderstood him. Did he say that I had said either the Mukti 
Bah ini or those who are fighting were seeking a solution within 
Pakistan ? 

* 

My point has been that it is only the people of Bangladesh who 
have the authority to say what they want; I mean they know what they 
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want. I do not think I have the authority to say on their behalf that 
this is what should be the solution. So far as I am concerned I can 
give my view» as I did give my view, that they would not now settle for 
anything less than liberation. 1 told them very clearly that if any 
talks arc to be held, it should be with the people who have been elected 
by the public of Bangladesh. By that 1 did not mean these new 
people who have come in unopposed by any means. So, wc have all 
along stressed the main and the basic issues involved and tried to 
draw people's attention to it. Now, it has been Pakistan's consistent 
effort to try to in ter nationalise the issue and to try to turn it into an 
Indo-Pak dispute. This is what 1 had to face everywhere. Everywhere 
they said : If only you will agree to talk to General Yahya Khan, if 
only your Foreign Minister can go or your representative can go, then 
things will be solved. It is in answer to them that I had to say that 
they will not be solved because this is not our country and it is only 
the people of the country who ean solve their problems or who can 
Male them. Naturally 1 had to suy that Sheikh Mujibur Rahman is 
their undisputed leader and he is the person who is the most authorised 
to speak on their behalf, but I did add that in order to voice the opinion 
of the people of Bangladesh, he must be free. He must be able to 
know what is happening in Bangladesh. He cannot express his 
opinion if he has had no knowledge of what has happened and what is 
happening. a.s is to be the ease. So, this attempt to bring the whole 
matter to the Security Council. I think, is part of the same game, that 
is, to confuse the realities of the situation, and those who are moving 
in this direction cannot but be suspect in the eyes of the Indian people. 

Kashmir, of course, is as much a part of India as Gujarat or 
Maharashtra or any other part of the country and any attack there, 
as any attack anywhere else, will be repulsed and fought with all the 
strength at our command. The Hon. Member, who spoke just before 
me, has given you, in brief, an account of what happened in the earlier 
periods, that in both the wars which we have had on the borders of 
Kashmir in 1947 and in 196S wc did not have adequate forces there, 
for good reasons. The people, the common people, the Gujjars, the 
nomadic tribes, the peasants or the other people stood so solidly with 
us. They brought the first news, that the people were coming and 
doing propaganda against us. They gave all this news. They were 
the first in the line of resistance and we were able to stand up to those 
invasions which in the beginning were not obvious invasions. They 
were hidden because they were infiltrators. Today also aggression is 
committed on India. As I said in my speeches, there was a new kind 
of aggression. The Pakistani armies may not have massed on our 
soil, but it was an invasion when we have such a large proportion of 
the population of another country coming on to our soil. It is a kind 
of inv^on. Now, many of them are genuine refugees in difficulties. 
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Nevertheless, the problem that tfadi coming has created does 
threaten the security of our country and the stability of our country. 
Amongst them are people who are not genuine refugees. So, from all 
these points of view, they arc threatening our security and, therefore, 
it is a kind of aggression. Now, we have remained restrained. But 
we liavc silenced some Pakistani guns, we have dealt iritb their tanks 
and we have brought down some of their intruding aircraft. But we 
have not posed a countcr*threat in any sense of the word. But we 
cannot allow the annihilation of the people next door to us. 1 mean, 
this is what has to be very clearly understood by the world and which 
I did speak to them. It is not like two equal armies fighting there, 
the Mukti Bahini and the West Pakistan*troops. It is a fully equipped 
army fighting with the people, some of whom have been trained in the 
East Pakistan Rifles and the East Bengal Regiment, some of whom 
have been trained very quickly in the various camps run by the leaders 
of these two para-military forces. But nevertheless, they arc not equal 
in that way to the army, and it is not in our national interest that an 
entire people, not just the Mukti Bahrni. but the entire unarmed 
population of Bangladesh should be annihilated. Although the threat 
is already great, anything like this happening or even happening 
partially would increase the threat to our security immediately and also 
for the futuic. 

On tlic western side, our armed forces were deployed some time 
after the Pakistani troops moved up to otir borders. We have not 
taken any initiative there. But, as I said, we shatl meet any threat 
to our freedom or our security and. of course, we feel that the present 
threat just is not merely a threat but a threat to the very foundation 
on which India is built and on which India is surviving. 

Now, there arc suggestions you have heard about the withdrawal 
of troops. 1 have already explained in the other forum why we cannot 
withdraw our troops in the wc.st because our lines of communication, 
the cantonments and so on are so placed that Pakistan has a very great 
advantage, and having twice been taken unawares by Pakistan in this 
very area, in Kashmir and so on, we cannot afford chat risk. But I 
would certainly welcome the withdrawal of troops and I think the 
troops that should be withdrawn straightway are the Pakistani troops 
in Bangladesh. They are far from their homes, they are also suffering 
and I think that they should be taken back to rejoin their families and 
friends in West Pakistan. And this would be a positive response from 
Pakistan to show that they do want a solution in Ban^adesh. It 
would be a gesture for peace. And I do feel that In today’s circum¬ 
stances, the very presence of Pakistani troops In Bangladesh, as I said 
earlier, is a threat to our own security. 

I think that I have answered most of the points. So far as the 
present situation is concerned, as you know, the Mukti Bahini is facing 
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very courageously; it is a very difficult fight but they are fighting very 
bravely^ and they have our good wishes, and they have our support also. 
Nobody can predict what the future will bring but, as I have said on an 
earlier occasion, nothing is going to case the situation immediately. No 
matter what happens, what steps wc take, the next month will be of 
very great difficulty to us and also to the people of Bangladesh. I 
mean wc have to know there is no solution, which is a magic solution, 
which will end the suffering of the refugees or end the burdens on us. 
Thi^ just cannot happen with the best will in the world. 1 am glad that 
this unity has been shown. Shri Chatterjee spoke something about our 
singlmg out his party and so on. I can assure him that it is not at all 
our intention. But certain thmgs had happened in West Bengal. I 
am glad that the situation has improved greatly and once there is peace 
there will be no cause for anybody to be poised against anybody else, 
and this is the time when all parties should unite, b^ause, as I said, the 
burden on the Indian people is very great and the challenge and the 
djIIiculUes we face arc extremely difficult, and they will need all the 
strength we have, all the resources we have and all the unity and 
dclcrmination which we can bring to bear upon. I have full confidence 
that all parties will icspond to this chullengc uud together we will be 
able to come out of what is a dark period for us and for the people of 
Bangladesh Wc will come out of it and they will K* able to make 
u new life for themselves 


We Shall Succeed 

Y ou ARK ALL awatc that wc arc facing a new crisis. The people of 
Bengal and the rest of the country had stood by us and returned us to 
power in the last general election. We had imagined that all obstacles 
in tlic way of our progress had been removed and we shall work hard 
to build up a strong country. But soon after, a tragic event happened 
which ease u big burden on our people, although we were in no way 
involved in it. In the beginning, it was purely an economic burden. 
The large in/lux of refugees from East Bengal seriously affected the 
lives of the people In West Bengal, Assam, Meghalaya and Tripura 
and increased their hardships We imagined that we shall have to 
bear this burden for only a few days and wc shall be able to do so 
easily with the help of other countries. But the help wc received was 
meagre compared to what was necessary. If some people offered help. 

Prom * public ipecch at Calcutta. December 3, 1971 
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they were BOt ia the least worried about the causes of the crisis— 
why a huge mass of people were quitting their homes and coming to us 
like a river in flood. No disease can be cured unless it is correctly 
diagnosed. What is to be done if, without caring to find out the cause 
of the influx, we try to stop it ? We told the truth and others agreed 
with us, but nobody did anything in the matter. 

To understand the present crisis, we have to go into its historical 
background and And out how Pakistan was formed. The battle tor 
freedom was fought in the whole country—also in the region now 
called Pakistan. Khan Abdul GhafTar Khan, better known as Frontier 
Gandhi, and Abdul Samad Khan, who was called Baluch Gandhi, took 
part in the fight for freedom. But when Pakistan was formed, it was 
not these leaders of the people who came to power. In India, the 
freedom lighters won the elections and set up their Government. But 
in Pakistan, they remained behind prison walls and those who were 
co-operating with the British set up their Government. They held 
positions in the Army or other offices. There was a ba.sic difference 
in our ideologies. We were anxious then and arc so even now that 
we should have the best of friendly relatioas witli our new neighbour— 
now that Pakistan had come into being. It is not good for any country 
to be always quarrelling with a neighbour. But whenever we extended 
our hand of friendship, we were faced with a closed fist on the other 
side and also an atmosphere of tension. We believe that the reason 
for this was that several countnes were encouraging Pakistan to do so. 
if the big powers, which were friendly to Pakistan, had advised it in 
the very beginning not to fight with India, Pakistan would not have 
taken up the posture of war. Pakistan had neither the strength nor 
the courage to go to war with us. But they did so because they were 
getting help and war materials from abroad. Even when they went 
to war with us, they got all encouragement from their friends. They 
were not branded as aggressors with the result that they did not change 
their ways. The result of all this was that despite its friendship with Big 
Powers, Pakistan could not become a strong power. It grew weaker. 

We arc all Indians though we speak different languages and profess 
different faiths. To whatever State we belong, we are all citizens of 
this country engaged in the common endeavour of taking it forward 
towards progress. What binds men of different reli^ons, habits, dress 
and languages are some high ideals. Religion and language cannot 
bind any people in the world of today. We have to get over these. 
Religion is good and everyone must adhere to his religion. But you 
cannot build up a nation and keep the people united, on the basis of 
religion. We said this at tbe time of the formatton ot Pakistan but 
neither the British nor others listened to us then and Palottan came 
into being. But we saw from the very beginning that in Pakistan, the 
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people of one religion committed atrocities on the minorities belonging 
to a different religion. 

Another thing that was happening in Pakistan and which the world 
overlooked was that even those who were in a reli^ous majority In 
the country were being oppressed. We knew it but we could not 
interfere in the affairs of anotlicr country. But the situation could 
not last long and in the end this has weakened Pakistan. If Pakistan 
has become weak, it is not because we wanted it. It has become 
weak because other nations helped it in pursuing wrong policies, which 
were probably in their own interest and not in the interest of Pakistan. 
Wc also were pressurised to follow their policies but it was our good 
fortune that we had leaders Who followed policies which were in the 
national interest and stuck to them firmly. 

Our development plans arc in progress but, in the meanwhile, a 
big burden has been cast on us. The burden is economic because 
the number of refugees is very large. The influx has also created 
.social, administrative and political problems. But the most important 
thing is the danger it poses to our security. It might develop into a 
big danger. 

You arc aware that we have rehabilitated all the refugees who came 
to us so far. Wc did so although wc are a poor cotintry and received 
meagre help from oulskle. We became worried as th: danger to our 
security slowly increased. Across the border between West Bengal 
and East Bengal, there was the Border Security Force on our side and 
East Bengal or the East Pakistan Rifles on the other side but they had 
changed their name and called themselves the Mukti Bahini. 

At this .stage, Pakistan moved its forces towards our borders; in the 
west they moved further towards Kashmir, Punjab, Rajasthan and 
Gujarat. When their forces reached the Kashmir border, we drew the 
attention of the U.N. observers towards this. They told us that the 
Pakistani forces were carrying out training exercises. Who could 
believe it ? Could a country, which had been the victim of Pakistani 
aggression thrice, believe it? The danger to our security increased 
but wc took no steps for ten days. After ten days, we also moved 
our forces forward. As long as we had not moved our forces towards 
our borders, no country in the world, big or small, took note of the 
presence of Pakistani forces on our borders. They were not worried 
about the danger posed to our security and that they should do some¬ 
thing. No opinions were expressed about it. But when our forces 
moved forward, not on another's territory but on our own, some world 
powers raised a furore that peace was in peril and they began saying 
that both the countries should withdraw their forces. Now could we 
agree to this ? No Government with any sense of responsibility, no 
minister or any officer could endanger the security of the countr\' 
and its borders. We asked why the Pakistani forces had been moved 
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lo our borders and whether It did oot involve a risk to our security, 
it we withdrew our forces, they had to be moved far from the borders 
where our cantonments and other arrangements exist. But the cities 
and cantonments of Pakistan arc quite close to their borders. If they 
withdraw just u little, they will still be in an advantageous position. 
I'hcy can reach the borders quickly wheuever they want to attack us. 
We cannot do so. Who are there to guarantee that if we are attacked, 
they would help us and gel us back quickly the land occupied by the 
aggressor ? Nobody is prepared to consider this aspect of the matter. 
They all say that the forces must be withdrawn. We do not say ‘'No** 
(0 this demand. We have suggestions to make. But bow far is it 
proper that only the suggestions made by the other party should be 
accepted Our suggestion is that the Pakistani forces should be 
withdrawn from Hast Bengal. It is their arrival and their stay which 
has resulted in a reign of terror there and the influx of refugees into 
this country. If they leave East Bengal, the fighting will stop 
immediately. But no one is prepared to think on these lines. 

We were also told lo agree to have U.N. observers on our eastern 
border as well. As fat as I am aware, a few of them were there. 
Possibly they arc still there. But the question is why should they be 
posted there? Will thcii presence ensure the ictum of the refugees? 
The refugees say they will not go back unless there is complete peace 
in Bangladesh. Now can we ask them to go when we see there is a 
war in progress there, people are being massacred, women arc being 
tortured and one village after another is being set on fire ? How can 
we ask them to return under these conditions? The first duty of the 
world community as well as our own is to try to establish peace there. 
We waited for many days, waited to sec if other countries could help 
in the matter and stop the reign of terror. 

T visited some countries in Europe and the United States. I was 
assured everywhere that they agreed with me on the need of a political 
solution to restore peace in Bangladesh and to ensure the return of 
the refugees. They said they were stressing this aspect of the problem. 
But nothing came out of it. We do not threaten, nor do we raise a 
hue and cry. But we know what is in our national interest and we 
arc not going to give it up. The people of East Bengal arc shedding 
their blo^ to achieve freedom. This has happened in the past in our 
country as well. A large number of farmers. Intellectuals and members 
of the Bar sacririccd their lives for freedom. Now if some countries 
want that we should not defend our freedom and allow them to carry 
out their own evil designs, we cannot be the victims of their evil 
designs. 

Every citizen of this country has to share this burden, be he young 
or old, man or woman. We have to share all hardships and meet the 
danger. Although the whole country has to bear the burden, you in 
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Bengal have to bear a little more erf it. We should be prepared for 
whatever happened. 

1 assure you that I do not want war. 1 earnestly desire peace, I 
know what war is and how it affects the people, specially the weaker 
sections of the community. I detest war. It is my sincere wish that 
1 should not be instrumental in bringing about war. Nehru talked 
much about peace and wanted peace but even he said that if we have 
to meet any attack on our freedom, we must do so with all our might. 

Some foreign papers have described me a.s stubborn. 1 am 
stubborn in matters affecting our security and, in my opinion, the 
massacre going on in Banglade.sh must .stop and peace restored. The 
annihilation of the 75 millihn people of Bangladesh is not in our 
national interest. Therefore, we have to easure that the terrible 
atrocities going on there must stop. This is not being stubborn. There 
is no ullcrnativc to this if we consider our own national interests. You 
are aware that we have taken some steps only after calm consideration. 
We have done nothing in haste. We arc doing only what is proper and 
ill our interest. Whenever some foreign power talked to us, it was 
only after careful deliberation that we refused to accept any suggestion 
made and we accepted what we could. We are faced with a crisis and 
there must be cnthu'.iusm among the people. We have also to see how 
to utilise this enthusiasm to meet the challenge bcro''c us. An army 
must fight to be victorious. This will not be pos.siblc if oui industric.s 
and schools arc dosed down and the working of our hospitals is 
affected. If we want to be truly victorious, the citizens of Calcutta 
must ensure that the work in towns and villages is carried on more 
ctlicicntly and with greater vigour. 

It is a testing time for our country but I am confident that we shall 
succeed. Whatever the nature of the fight, we shall deal with it firmly 
and with a cool head so that the promises we have made to the people 
arc fulfilled and we continue our march towards progress. However 
great the danger, however great the pressure, we have to move forward 
even if we arc alone. The people who live near our borders know that 
the Pakistanis have been firing on Agartala and other places. Our 
hospitals arc full of injured people. Our hearts go to them and 1 
express gratitude to them on my behalf and on behalf of the nation. 
We arc proud of their courage and we hope that their morale will 
continue to be high. Although they arc now no longer in uniform, 
they arc our soldiers. We arc proud of their bravery and enthusiasm. 



Aggression Must be Met 


I SPEAK TO you at a moment of grave peril to our country and to 
our people. Some hours ago, soon after 5.30 p.m. on December 3, 
1971, Pakistan launched a full-scale war against us. The Palostani 
Air Force suddenly struck at our uicficlJs in Amritsar, Patbankot, Sri¬ 
nagar, Avanlipur, Uttarlai, Jodhpur, Ambala and Agra. Their ground 
forces are shelling our defence positions in Sulaiinanki, Khemkaran, 
Poonch and other sectors. 

Since last March, wc have borne tbc heaviest burden and with¬ 
stood the greatest pressure, in a tremendous effort to urge the world 
to help in bringing about a peaceful solution and preventing the anni¬ 
hilation of an entire people, whose only crime was to vote for demo¬ 
cracy. But the work! ignored the basic cause and concerned itself 
only with certain repercussions. The situation was bound to deter¬ 
iorate and the courageous band of freedom fighters have been staking 
their all in defence of the values, for which wc also have strug^cd, 
and which are basic to our way of litc. 

Today the war in Bangladesh has become a war on India. This 
has imposed upon me, my Government and the people of India great 
lesponsibility. We have no other option but to put our country on 
a war footing. Our brave officers and jawuns are at their post mobi¬ 
lised for the defence of the country. An emergency has been declared 
for the whole of India. Every necessary step is hemg taken, and wc 
arc prepared for all eventualities. 

I have no doubt that it is the united will of our people that this 
wanton and unprovoked aggression should be decisively and finally 
repelled. In this resolve, the Government is assured of the full and 
unflinching support of all political parties and every Indian citizen. 
We must be prepared for a long pe riod of hardship and sacrifice. 

Wc are a peace-loving people. But we know that peace cannot 
last, if we do not guard our democracy and our way of life. So 
today, we fight not merely for territorial integrity but for the basic 
ideals, which have given strength to this country, and on which alone 
we cun progress to a better future. 

Aggrc&sion must be met, and the people of India will meet it with 
fortitude and determination and with discipline and utmost unity. 


Broidetti o?et AU IndlA Bjdto. Decembw 4, 1971 



Attack by Pakistan 


This morning, according to the oews» the Government of West 
Pakistan have declared war upon us. Last evening the West Pakistan 
Air Force violated our air space wantonly and attacked a large number 
of airfields. Simultaneously their ground forces shelled our positions 
along the Western border. Their propaganda media have made totally 
baseless allegations that India had launched an attack and assault. 

The news reached me just as I was leaving Calcutla. Immediately 
on my return 1 took counsel with my colleagues and with the leaders 
of the Opposition panics. We were all of one mind, united in our 
resolve that the nation s freedom should be defended and unanimous 
that the aggressor should be beaten back. I am sure the same sense of 
solidarity will mark our work in the djlficult days ahead. A state of 
ninergency has been proclaimed. 

1 lay on the Table a copy of Notification No. G.S.R. 1789 published 
in Gazelle of India dated the December 3. 1971. under Sub<Iause (b) 
of Clause (2) of Article 352 of (he Constitution, publishing the Pro- 
cJamuiion of Emergency issued by the President on December 3, 1971, 
under Clause (1) of the said Article. 

We arc approaching the House to adopt the Defence of India BjII. 

Our feeling is one ol regret that Pakistan did not desist from the 
ultimate folly and sorrow that at u time when (he greatest need of this 
sub-continent is development the peoples of India and Pakistan have 
been pushed into war. We could have hvoJ as good neighbours but 
the people of West Pakistan have never had a say in their destiny. 
In this grave hour nur own dominant emotion is one of confidence 
and faith. 

For over nine months the military regime of West Pakistan has 
barbarously trampled upon freedom and baste human rights in Bangla- 
desh. The Army of occupation has committed heinous crimes un¬ 
matched for their vindictive ferocity. Many millions have been up¬ 
rooted, ten millions have been pashed into our country. 

We repeatedly drew the attention of the world to this annihilation 
of a whole people, to this menace to our security. Everywhere the 
people showed sympathy and understanding for the economic and other 
burdens and the dan^r to India. But Governments seemed morallv 
and politically paralysed. Belated efforts to persuade the Islamabad 
regime to take some step which would lend to a lasting solution fell 
on deaf ears. 

The wrath of the West Pakistan Army has been aroused because 
the people of Bangladesh have stood and struggled for values which 

Sutcmcsi ifi Lok 0«MiDb«r 4 , 1f7l 
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the Army is unable (o comprehend and which it has suppressed in 
every province of Pakistan. 

As the Mukd Bahini’s effectiveness increased, the West Pakistan 
Army became more desperate. Our tradition is to stand not with 
tyrants, but with the oppressed and so the anger has been turned upon 

US. 

West Pakistan has c.scalatcd and enlarged the aggression against 
Bangladesh into full war against India. War needs as much patience 
and self-restraint as docs peace. Military regime of West Pakistan 
will go all out to sow ssuspicion and rumour in the hope of fomenting 
communal tension and internal trouble. Let us not be taken in by 
their designs. Wc must maintain unity and a sense of high purpose. 

We should he prepared for a long struggle. High production— 
ugiicultural and industrial—is the foundation upon which defence re^ts. 
The courage and fighting capability of (he jawaas have to be Knckcd 
by the dedication of the farmer. I he worker, the technician and the 
tiuder. The business community has n special responsibility to resist 
the temptation to hoard or to charge higher profit. Artists and 
writers, teachers and students—the nation looks to them to defend our 
ideals and keep high our morale. To the women of our country I 
make special appeal lo save every possible grain and rupee and to 
avoid waste. The sacrifice of each of us will build the nation’s strength 
and enduiing power. 

We have stood for peace, but peace itself has to be defended. 
Today wc me fighting to safeguard our territorial integrity and na¬ 
tional honour. Above all. we arc fighting for the ideals wc cherish 
aiui the cause of ponce. 


Recognition to Bangladesh 

HE VALUHT STRUGGLE cf the pcoplc of Bangladesh in the face of 
ttemendous odds has opened a new chapter of heroism in the history 
of freedom movements. 

i*'arlicr, they hod recorded a great democratic victory in their elec¬ 
tions and even the President of Pakistan had conceded the right of 
Sheikh Mujibur Rahman to become Prime Minister of Pakistan. Wc 
shall never know what intervened (o transform (his benevolent mood 
and realistic approach, if it realty was that, to deception and the posture 
of open hatred. 

Stulenient in Farlinmnl. OKetnber 6, 1971 



RECOGNITION TO BANGLADESH 
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We are lold that Sheikh Mujibur Rahman and his party, the Awami 
League, had planned a non-violent movement of resistance to the 
Government of West Pakistan. But they were caught unawares and 
overtaken by a brutal military assault- They had no alternative but 
to declare for independence. The East Pakistan Rifles and East Ben^l 
Regiment became the Mukti Fauj and later the Mukti Bahini, which 
was joined by thousands of young East Bengalis determined to sacrifice 
their lives for freedom and the right to fashion their luture. The unity, 
determination and courage with which the entire population of Bangla¬ 
desh is fighting have been recorded by the world press. 

These events on out doorstep and the resulting flood of refugees 
into our territory could not buf have far-reaching repercussions on our 
country. It was natural that our sympathy should be with the people 
of Bangladesh in their just struggle. But wc did not act piccipilately 
in the matter of recognition. Our decisions were not guided merely 
by emotion but by an assessment of prevailing and future realities. 

With the unanimous revolt of the entire people of Bangladesh 
and the success of their struggle it has become increasingly appareni 
that the so^alled mother State of Pakistan is totolly iucapahle of 
bringing the people of Bangladesh back under its conuol. As f<w 
the legitimacy of the Covcriimcnl of Bangladesh the whole woi Id is 
now aware that it reflects the will of the overwhelming majority of llw 
people, which not many Governments can claim to represent, In 
Jelferson's famous words to Governor Morris, the Government of 
Bangladesh is supported by the -will of the nation, substaniially 
txpiesscd”. Applying this criterion, the military regime in Pakistan, 
whom some States arc so anmous to buttress, is hardly represcniaiivc 

of Its people even in West Pakistan. 

Now that Pakistan is wa^ng war against India, the normal hesita¬ 
tion on our pari not to do anything which could come in the way of 
a peaceful solution, or which mi^t be construed m intervention, has 
lost significance. The people of Bangladesh battling for tlicir very 
existence and the people of India fighting to defeat aggression now 
find themselves partisans in the same cause. 

1 am glad to inform the House that in the light of the existing 
siluaUon and in response to the repeated requesu of the Government 
of Bangladesh, the Government of India have, after the most careful 
consideration, decided to grant recognition to the GANA PRAJA- 
TANTRI BANGLADESH 

It is our hope that with the passage of time more nations will grant 
recognition and that the GANA PRAJATANTRI BANGLADESH 

will soon form part of the family of nations. 

Our thoughts at this moment arc with the father of this new State— 
Sheikh Mujibur Rahman. I am sure that this House would wish me 
to convey to Their Bxcelkncjcs the Acting President of Bangladesh 
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and the Prime Minister and to their colleagues our greetinp and warm 
felicitations. * 

I am placing on the Table of the House copies of the communica¬ 
tions which we have received from the Government of Bangladesh. 
Hod. Members will be glad to know that the Government of Bangla¬ 
desh have proclaimed their basic principles of State policy to demo¬ 
cracy, socialism, secularism and the establishment of an egalitarian 
society in which there would be no discrinunation on the basis of race, 
religion, sex or creed. In regard to foreign relations, the Bangladesh 
Government have expressed their determination to follow a policy of 
non-alignment, peaceful co-existence and opposition to colonidism, 
racialism and imperialism in all its manifestations. These are the 
ideals to which India also is dedicated. 

The Bangladesh Government have reiterated their anxiety to 
organise the expeditious return of their citizens who have found tempo¬ 
rary refuge in our country, and to restore their lands and belongings 
to them. We shall naturally help in every way in these arrangements. 

I am confident that in future tlie Governments and the peoples of 
India and Bangladesh, who share common ideals and sacrifices, will 
forge a relationship based on the principles of mutual respect for each 
other's sovereignty and territorial integrity. non-lntcrfercDcc in internal 
nfiairs, equality and mutual benefit. Thus working together for free¬ 
dom and democracy we shall set an example of good neighbourliness 
which alone can ensure peace, stability and progress in this re^on. 
Our good wishes to Bangladesh. 


Why This Fight 


1 AM HAFPY to be with you, to sec your enthusiasm and to talk to 
you, although 1 have nothing particularly new to tell you. What are 
wc fighting for ? Wo ore fighting not only for our tenitc^ and honour 
but also for some high ideals which this country has upheld during 
the post several centuries. I am happy that in the present war not 
only our brave (^cers and soldiers but the people as a whole, including 
the students, arc taking part in one way or the other. I am thankful 
to you for the purse of Rs. 1,01,000 which you have presented to me 
for the welfare of the Jawans. I am sure that you uill be the pioneers 
in every work which (he nation undertakes. 


Fret (rtnaUtlon of tpecch M Himli ti ibe Unlvertltr of DoDil. DecMbcr 10. 197) 
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Students have l^yed an impc^lant part in the freedoo; movement 
ot their country, whether in India or abroad. If the student communis 
had not been in the forefront of our struggle for freedom, we would 
not have achieved the success that we got. For the past many years, 
wc have been trying to strengthen that freedom. Eternal vigilance is 
the price of liberty. We must always act so as to strengthen our unity 
and do so with firmness and courage. Also, these actions of ours 
should be meaningful for the people as n whole. 

Wc have achieved a lot and yet you must be aware that we have 
not been able to shape our destiny as wc wanted to. Poverty and 
backwardness are obstacles in the way of the common man getting the 
frujts of freedom. Our peopleware not able to enjoy all the rights of 
a free citizen. While you have the opportunity to study in a university, 
tlierc arc lots of people in this country who do not yet have this 
pnvdcge. Our freedom will temain incomplete so long as we are not 
able to give full opportunity foi development to every village, be they 
jn the plains, on the mountains or m the deserts. 

Wc aic proud of continuously treading the path wc have chosen for 
ourselves. Many have been our weaknesses and mistakes and many 
obstacles on our path. There were aggressions against us. Tliejc 
were natural calamities which weakened us, yet we went forwaid in 
spite of all this. Wc had not had a moment's respite. Once a^uiin 
there is □ big obstacle in the way of our pro^^ and a big task befuic 
the people of this country. You have assured me of your loyalty and 
f am happy to know that the student community is prepared for the 
dangers lacing this country. But we must know that mere entliusiasin 
IS not enough. Wc have to understand the ideals and the fundamental 
principles for which wc arc fitting and whidi form ihe basis of this 
country’s unity. 

Wc do not want to go to war. In fact we tried hard to avoid if. 
The whole world knows that we have been trying for world peace for 
the past 25 years, and we certainly had a pan to play in bringing about 
peace in certain areas of the world. But, what is peace ? Peace does 
not mean that we keep quiet while the people of a neighbouring country 
are being annihilated. This is not peace. The war that is going on 
today began not in our territory but in Bangladesh and India had no 
hand in it. We did not even know that there was to be a war. 

We were happy that Pakistan had a general election after many 
years of military rule. The leader of a certain party won a majority 
in that election. We were not concerned either with election or with 
the selection of the leader, but we were certainly happy to know that 
the particular leader, who had woo, wanted India’s friendship. We 
know that we cannot always be fighting with a neighbouring countiy. 
If, however, there is some disturbance there, it docs affect us. We 
were, therefore, happy that an election had been held and there were 
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hopes of the formation of a government which would be friendly to 
us, and we would join together to solve the main problem affecting 
us. This was the poverty of the people and the progress of the country. 

We too had a general election, and we f<Ktned a new government. 
The par^ wluch had secured a majority in the elections in our 
neightouring country was not allowed to form its own government. 
It is at this stage that the war really began. 

I would like to give you the historical background of the present 
trouble because it is necessary to understand it. The Pakistan President 
had talks with the leaders of the Awami League and we expected that 
the talks would be fruitful and a popular government would be set up. 
Wc, however, learnt that the negotiations were a rtise to gain time to 
land a big army in Bangladesh from West Pakistan. These forces 
launched a big attack on the poor unarmed people on the night of 
March 25. The leaders of the Awami League, who had assembled 
ttorc, have told us that on the 24th they were expecting that the 
negotiations would be fiuiiful. They were not at all prepared for the 
sudden attack on them the next day. They had some idea of launching 
a sti uggle, a non-violent struggle of the type which India waged against 
the British. But they did not get any opportunity for that. They 
were attacked with guns and mortar. Their great leader was arrested 
and they were accused of being traitors to the country. All this left 
no alternative for them except to declare that they wanted complete 
ficedom. 

Despite the anger in our hearts against the atrocities in Bangladesh 
and our deep sympathy for the people there, wc kept quiet. We did 
not want to utter a word or take a step which might come in the way 
of a settlement between the leaders of Bangladesh and West Pakistan. 
However, what was a matter of Pakistan ceased to be so when the 
people of Bangladesh, young and old, women and children, entered our 
country like a river in flood, it soon became a big question and a big 
burden lor us. After ail this the statement by any country that it was 
an internal matter of Pakistan ceased to have any meaning. 

Even at this stage we said that what was happening in Bangladesh 
concerned on^ the people there and we had no right to speak about 
the nature of a settlement. It was for the people of Bangladesh and 
their leaders alone to decide what they wanted and what sort of a 
sciUemcni they could make. Wc had said that India had to consider 
seriously what effect the conditions in that country will have on us, and 
this certainly was our internal matter. We could not close our eyes 
to this aspect of the question. We made it clear to the whole world 
that the situaiion was deteriorating and that the two countries were 
moving towards a war. If the nations of the world wanted to stop a 
•war, there was still time for them and they could have .done so by 
securing justice for the people of Ban^ad^ 
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We know that this could not be done suddenly and we did not say 
that it should be done immediately. We only said that a step or two 
should be taken which might meet the aspirations of the people of 
Bangladesh and also ensure that their voice was beard. Among such 
steps could be the release of the Bangladesh leader. Sheikh Mujibur 
Rahman, the annulment of the fake elections that were scheduled to 
be held, and lastly, some sort of negotiations by which the people of 
Baii^adesh could have an assurance that something would really be 
done. They could not be told to forget and forgive or that it was not 
necessary that the refugees must go back. 

It was also necessary for some sort of popular government to be 
set up. We were told that civilian rule might be established. Wc 
made* it clear that we could not accept a govcmmeni formed by those 
who had lost in the recent elections. The people of Bangladesh also 
would never accept such a government. 

Wc never said what wc thought about the whole question or what 
wc wanted to be done. Wc only explained the real situation, because 
wc were aware that certain forces had raised their heads in Bangladesh, 
which nothing in the world could suppress. When a whole people 
fight for freedom, and when every individual is determined to lay down 
his life for it, the struggle is bound to succeed. This has been the 
experience of people all over the world. Wc repeatedly told the people 
of the United States and also nations of Europe that they must look 
to the realities of the srlualion. If the struggle for freedom Ci)uld not be 
suppressed, further steps had to be considered in future because 
Bangladesh is so close to our borders and wc cannot ignore the effect 
on us of events taking place there. 

Every country has its own ideals and interests. Our ideals and 
the interests of the country arc the same. We want peace, and wc 
shall have peace, even though we have at limes to fight to secure 
peace. This is the reason for the war going on today Unless the 
situation in Bangladesh changes there can be no peace either there 
or in the eastern region of our country. 

Let us now examine the reasons for the present situation. Pakis¬ 
tan was built up on a wrong foundation, namely, that one religion could 
form the basis of a nation. There is no country in the world which 
has people cmly of one religion. In fact, every country today has 
people professing several religions and if all of them arc not treated 
with equality and justice that country can have neither unity nor 
strength. The very basis of the formatioo of Pakistan was thus wrong. 

There are some people in this country who do say that Pakistan 
must be crushed and that this is the opportunity to end Pakistan. This, 
however, has never been the stand of the Government. I am convinced 
that this 18 not the opinion of the people of this country. We want 
Pakistan to continue to exist But this is possible only if It follows 
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tlic ri^L path. If Pakistan was bent on dcstrojiog itself, no outsider 
could help. 

Big powers have done all they could to add to the strength of the 
Pakistan army but they have done little to strengthen its people. The 
help they gave never reached the people. It swelled the coffers of only 
a handfufot rulers. The result was that Pakistan got a false Ansc 
of strength, its foundations continued to be weak. 

Many countries ridiculed our unity, saying that we had people who 
spukc many languages and professed many religions. They asked how 
democracy could flourish in a country of illiterate and poor pe<^lc. 
Western comaicntalors wondered how India could maintain uoi^ in 
the face of .so much diversity. However, we adhered to our path, 
because we were sure that it was the correct path, and those who 
criticised us had not known India. Many times in the past also what 
we s*iid bad proved to he correct. But it was unfortunate that they 
failed to understand India niul her brave people. 

OUfb is an ancient cnuniiy with a civilisation several centuries old, 
iuid we have been trying to lollow the principles laid down ages ago. 
As human beings, we arc liable to commit mistakes, but we have ccr- 
(ainly been trying to follow the hvzlicst idcaK* We also know that 
our social life docs not always reflect them, llosvcvcr, we do try, and 
we shall continue to uphold those ideals Wo liuvc to on trying to 
hurld up the country of our dreams and it is this endeavour which 
hinds our people who belong to different religions, speak different 
languages and hold different views. So long as we pursue these ideals 
and adhere to our chosen path, nothing can break up our unity or 
weaken us. This is what the people outside our country have failed 
10 understand. 

F.vcn in small countries where people speak more than one langu¬ 
age, wo witness interminable fighting going on. The question of 
langu/igc agitates us also, but people outside India are unable to 
undci stand how a country where people speak so many langua ge s 
sixteen of which have been recognised in our Constitution—can main¬ 
tain its unity. For u.*^, however, these differences are a matter of little 
convcqucncc. 

We are engaged in the great tesk of nation-building ever since we 
attained freedom. It was a great pity that we became slaves and that 
we continued to be so for many years. This great country of ours, 
with its great civilisation, was crushed under the heels of foreign domi¬ 
nation. Our language, culture and traditions were destroyed to such 
a large extent that we ourselves began to feel that we had some weak¬ 
ness and that we could not compete with other nations. Unfortunately, 
this fear lurks somewhere in the minds of some people. They purchase 
goods manufactured abroad, thinking that these are superior in quality. 
This is in spite of the fact that the people of foreign countries them- 
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selves are happy to purchase something made in India. This is just 
symbolic of the inferiority complex among the people who come under 
foreign domination. It is that we are fighting against. 

It is true that we arc backward in many things. It is so because 
wc did not get an opportunity to go forward. Because wc were slaves 
at a time when countries in Europe and the United States underwent 
the Industrial Revolution, we were left behind in the race. Our 
administialors did not like any progressive force in this country to 
flourish. They wanted us to lose faith in ourselves because they Imcw 
that this was the only way to keep u$ backward. But a time comes 
in the history of a nation when events take a sudden turn. During 
the period of foreign rule, soirfcthing of this type happened. It gave 
strength to the people and they raised their heads. 

The British rulers suppressed our culture and asked us to learn 
the English language. Today you should not oppose the study of 
English because this language has served as a vehicle for new ideas 
and inspired our struggle for freedom. We learnt English, and those 
who went abroad brought with them a concept of what freedom was 
and showed how we could achieve it. They learnt how wc could unite 
and bring about a revolution in our own land. Earlier, our people 
did not think on these lines, but thoughts and ideas that came to us 
from Britain inspired us and strengthened us in our resolve to fight 
the Dritish rule. 

I will narrate to you an incident which I now recall When 1 
was at school in England and was preparing for a degree at the Uni¬ 
versity of Oxford, the Principal of the school told a visitor that he 
had asked me at our fiist meeting why I had left my home and parents 
and come to a country where the ways of living were entirely dilterent. 
The Principal told the visitor that my reply was that I had come to 
England to know the people more closely so that I could be better 
prepared to fiKdtt them. It is the English language which gave us the 
concept of freedom. This, however is an old story. 

Our freedom is again in peril. There has been an aggression not 
only on our territory but also on our thinking and hi^ ideals—our 
ideal of secularism, our independent thinking almut international affairs 
and our determination to stick to our opinions. Alt this has come 
under attack. 

There arc nations which cannot tolerate that India should take 
independent decisions. They dictate to other nations to behave in a 
particular manner and they ore obeyed. We welcome their friendship 
and say that we shall be grateful for all help received. If, however, 
there are strings attached to this friendship, or the help that is offered, 
or if it affects our freedom and our ability to take independent decisions, 
We spurn their offers of help. We shall stand on our own legs. It 
seems they have not been able to understand that we shall stick to 
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what wc and that wc arc detcroiincU to implement our independent 
decisions. 

There is a lot of criticism of India abroad. At the United Nations 
a large number of countries voted against us. They say that war is 
a very bad thing and that only when it is stopped some settlement 
woulii be reached. We waited for a settlement for over eight months. 
I met some people and told them all about this situation. 

Once We were asked in a foreign country how much time we could 
allow for u settlement. Our Ambassador said, '*just a few weeks'*. 
'I1icy then said that a settlement was possible 'f we could wait for a 
few ntonihs. Our Ambassador said that the situation would fake u 
critical turn in jast a week. Several weeks passed and even months, 
but they did nothing. It was stated by some people abroad that 1 
did not abide hy my earlier statement^ or that I did not warn them 
against the possibility of a war. ! did not know at all that there would 
be a war. But 1 had very clearly stated that it was getting diiricult 
to prevent a war although we shall try our best to do so. If, however, 
the situation went beyond limit, it might not be possible to avert a war. 

I told them that if they wanted to prevent a war they should put 
pressure ou the Pakistan President and Government to change their 
ways. If this were done there would be no war. Otherwise, it would 
be diflicult to avoid war. India cannot tolerate a whole nation beinc 
annihilated nnd that this should be treated as a purely internal matter 
of another country. The repression in Bangladesh was so great that 
we were forced to bear a big burden. A situation was thus brought 
about in which we had to face war. Even then, the initiative was not 
ours. 

If wo had wanted to begin a war, some of our leaders would have 
been in the capital. 1 was away to Calcutta, where there was a very 
big meeting attended by about a million people. The Defence Minister 
was in Patna and on way to Bangalore. The Finance Minister was 
in Poona and did not even know if he was returning or going elsewhere. 
At 5.45 pm. we were told about the Pakistani aggression, which had 
iKguii at 5 p.m. We all tried to return to the capital as soon as 
possible. We did not bepn the war. Even then, some people abroad 
accused India of aggression. 

We were naturally deeply hurt that pc<^Ic who professed to be 
upholders of democracy remained quiet when the time came to defend 
it. They were not worried whether a country had a democratic form 
of government or was under military rule. They talked of big ideals, 
but when the time came they ignored them completely. I do not know 
whether they did so in their own interests or in the interest of somebody 
else. I told everybody that if they were not concerned with the free¬ 
dom of the people of Bangladesh, or our own difficulties, ffley could 
do what they 
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1 also .said that if they could take a long range view of their self- 
interest, it was in their own interest that Bangladesh must not be crush¬ 
ed. The annihilation of Bangladesh could not strengthen Pakistan, but 
only weaken it. The armed forces of many countries might be brought 
there but they could not build up a strong nation when the people 
were victims of untold atrocities. 

Today we are fighting not against tbe people of Pakistan who, wc 
know, arc being suppressed. Their voice is not beard and they are 
not able to hear what others say. They do not know what has happen¬ 
ed in Bangladesh. Even the people of Karachi do not know what is 
happening in Baluchistan or in the North-West Frontier Province or 
in other regions. The people* there are as poor as our own people. 
The help their Government is getting does not reach them at all. In 
any case this help is not being used for development work. The nations 
of the world arc helping a handful of army leaders to remain in power 
there. Wc want to ask tbe people of Pakistan and the armed forces 
(here why they arc fighting for a government which is not prepared 
to do anything for them. Why arc they fighting, when it is not going 
to strengthen their nation, but weaken it ? 

Now that we are at war. our first effort is to win it. Not for u 
moment have I lost the confidence that victory shall be ours, and must 
be ours. Wc shall win because our army is strong and brave, and 
also because it is a new type of army. When wc were first attacked, 
our armed forces were similar to those of Pakistan. A wide gulf 
separated them from the people. But after the war of 1962. and 
particularly after the war of 1965. the people and the armed forces 
liavc got very close to each other. Men in the army know what the 
people arc doing, what are their social and financial problems and 
how they can be solved to ensure a better life. Our brave soldiers 
have their parents, brothers or sisters elsewhere in the country and 
whatever happens to one affects the other. 

The people who are not in uniform also form a kind of array 
today. All have to join hands in the fight. 1 am glad that you are 
donating blood. If need be. wc shall ask for more. But the time 
has not yet come. Today we have to convince the army that behind 
them is a strong and united nation, which will go on growing stronger 
os time passes. 

We shall achieve full victory only when Bangladesh is completely 
free and has her own Government. They have a Coverninent just now, 
but it has to go there, organise its machinery, and, as they have said, 
take back all the refugees, who should be provided work, so that 
Bangladesh again becomes the Sonar Ban^a. as stated in their 
National Anthem. 

All this we have to do. We, who are not on the borders, have to 
ensure that all weaknesses in our social fabric are removed so that 
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when the war h uvcr» the country takes a big leap forward. We should 
be victorious not only on the battlefield but also in our civic life. We 
should adhere to a path which takes us forward to glory. There is a 
big task before you aad me. 

We have also to ensure that we do not speak tU of others^ however 

4 

much wc arc opposed to them. We have to show to the world that 
wc are resolute, and that we shall not change even if we are opposed 
by the whole world. We are on the correct path» and we shall prove 
that this is so. It is my belief that we have to take all this in our 
stride. This is proved by events in our country and in international 
affairs. 

Wc arc among those who have giveh greater support to the United 
Nations and do so even today. While we respect that august body, wc 
arc also aware of its weaknesses. It has adopted many resolutions 
bcrorc but these have been ineffective. The nations of the world have 
to decide whether they want to be friendly with the 53 crorcs of our 
people or not. 

T'hcre are only a few countries in (he world today where the 
whole population is engaged in the common endeavour of nation- 
bin Iding. The war going on is a recent affair but our main task 
has been to take our country forward on the road to development. 
There are only a few countries treading a similar path with foresight 
If we become strong. an<1 our people uphold our ideals, this would 
benefit not only India but the whole world. We have to convey this 
message to the world. But it Is not being beard today. 

It has been a tiring business to receive all sorts of advice from 
outside, advice which has come from people whose own policies have 
been proved to be wrong. Even in our own country we sometimes 
get ndvicc from our newspapers and our brethren. If they arc here 
before us, they need not take this reference to heart, because it is 
their leaders who are responsible for the r^inions they express. Even 
an ordinary person would reconsider bis opinion if be is proved to be 
wrong. Instead, their leaders express yet another opinion which is 
proved to be equally wrong. 

T do not want to criticise them today, because we are united at 
present in a common purpose. We are all determined to help our 
armed forces. This can be done only in two ways, by donating 
blood and by helping the families of tlu soldiers who have lost their 
lives. It is also important for the people to know that for the present 
we have done away with our differences and that we shall not talk 
about them. Wc shall only discuss how to strengthen the country 
and not to do anything which might be opposed to our interests. 
They sometimes utter something very insignificant but it is misinter¬ 
preted and misused in the international field. Although we never 
for a moment thought of waging a war, there was some talk of war lo 
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this country. This gave an excuse to others to say that we had decided 
to go to war. This is the time when everyone must realise what is 
in his country's interest and adhere to it firmly. 

I am grateful to you for your assurances that you are with me. 
I want to assure you that the Government and the people arc one. 
The Government will do its best to strengthen the people because 
that is our goal. We know that democracy cannot be firm if there is 
a gulf separating the Government from the people. A weak democracy 
means a weak people, and if the people are weak, the army, however 
strong, cannot by itself give strength to the nation. We must bear 
all this in mind. 

Today our good wishes dnd prayers are with those brave officers 
and soldiers who are sacrificing their lives on the front. It is a thing 
of glory if a citizen lays down his life to protect the country. It is a 
great opportunity to have this privilege. Wc all must decide what 
sacrifices wc have to make in the various fields. T hope the students 
will seriously consider what help they can give at this time of crisis. 

The students should also consider what useful changes they can 
make in the city and in the university at the present moment. I hope 
you all are aware that during the years of World War 11 there were 
shortages of everything in England There were difficulties of all 
sorts. Yet the people there reformed their educational system, their 
health organisation and other things. Now that we arc all united, 
wc have the (^^rtunity to give a new shape to the nation, to improve 
the health of the people and the sanitary conditions. 

Let us take the pledge that we shall walk shoulder to shoulder, 
that we shall not fear any threats, and that we reject all pressures. 
This docs not mean that we are averse to receiving advice from others. 
Wc always certainly listen to what others .say. We will seriously 
consider their suggestions. But when wc find that they are not in 
our interest, we shall refase to accept them. Wc do not say that we 
shall not accept any s ug gestion if it rs worthwhile Wc shall consider 
it and take the opinion of the people as well But if everyone felt 
that it was not in the nation's interest, then, it is our right to follow 
the path which we consider to be the best for us. 

We are happy at the achievements of our brave soldiers on the 
front. They have been victorious at many places. A hard and 
difficult future lies ahead. But we should keep aloft the light of 
the ideal that shines in our hearts; it should be kept up. If we stick 
to our ideals, we shall be able to bting such prosperity and happiness 
to our land as neither our own people nor nations abroad have ever 
known. T am convinced that only the youth can lit the lamp and 
build up a new society and a new humanity. Wars will come and go. 
but our biggest task is to build up the India of our dreams. 



r LAST ADDRESSED you from this platform soon after the General 
Election which we had fought for certain principles and ideals. During 
the election campaign we put before our own people, and the world, a 
picture of the country's aims and objects. And we proved to the 
world that our people fully understood the path they had to follo^ and 
the shape of thing.s to come. If the earlier struggle could at all be 
culled a war, it was a war of words and arguments and wc achieved 
victory by the vote of the people. 

The war now in progress is of another kind. All those who 
dilTcrcd with one another during the elections arc today united. The 
people of this country, belonging to all Slates and religions, and speak* 
ing different languages, have put up a common front. Wc arc fighting 
today for democracy and to show the world that a nation cannot be 
founded on the basis of religion alone. There is no country in the 
world today in which all the people profess only one religion. Every 
country has people of different religions as its citizens. The important 
<|uestion, therefore, is whether the minorities in the country have been 
given all the rights of citizenship. We arc today fighting because wc 
believe that every nation has the right to freedom and to make its voice 
heard provided its demand is just. Wc arc convinced that when 
people fight for freedom, justice and fraternity they arc bound to be 
victorious. Many of our brave soldiers are today lighting on our 
borders, many have lost their lives, and many others have been wound¬ 
ed. All the people of India stand behind them. 

India had made good progrc.ss in recent years Wc achieved a 
part of what wc wanted to. But we know that dark days lie ahead 
because the danger to the country from all sides is increasing. Those 
who talked of democracy and raised a finger at us, saying that possibly 
our faith in democracy was not strong enough, have now forgotten 
wh;U they used to say about us earlier. Those, who professed to be 
the champions of the poor and claimed that they supported all struggles 
for freedom, have today forgotten those principles and professions, and 
they arc trying to coerce us. 

You have just heard a song— Sarfaroshi ki tamanna.. - (we arc 
|)ieparcd to lay down our lives in the cause of freedom). When I was 
a little girl, this song was very popular all througli our struggle for 
freedom. It used to be sung at meetings and demonstrations. Another 
popular song was— Sar jae to jae,., (India must regain freedom even 
at the cost of our lives). These old songs have acquired a new 
meaning in our national life today. We are facing a big danger now. 
This is not because wc want to grab another nation’s territory or to 
destroy another nation. We have no territorial ambitions, not even for 

Tree uiaiUuoa of In Hindi «t a puMic meedai at RunUla Ofoondi. Delhi 
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an inch of another’s territory. We do not want to harm any country, 
whether our neighbour or some other. We know that radical changes 
have come about in Bangladesh, and that the demand for freedom there 
could not be crushed by any power of the world. We are also aware 
that if we allow the fire that is burning within the hearts of the patriots 
to be put out, it might endanger our own freedom, our democracy and 
our basic principles. These are precisely the reasons why we are 
fighting today. 

Wc are fighting not because wc covet any inch of another’s land 
or to harm any other country. 1 repeat it because a lot of vicious 
propaganda against u$ is being carried on in several foreign countrL^, 
and this in spite of our earnest efforts to find a peaceful solution. To 
(he demand of the people of Bangladesh for freedom, were added the 
sufferings of the common people there and the atrocitic.H committed on 
the young men, women and children, it had Us repercussions on our 
own country for in a very short time the suffering people came to us 
like a river in flood. Although the Pakistani army was massacring 
lakhs of people many nations of the world shut their eyes to this. They 
said it was purely an internal matter. But, where whole nation or 
community was facing annihilation, it ceased to be an internal affair 
of that country. 

How could India remain an idle spectator when people came to u.s 
in nullions to save their lives? Their spirit and culture were being 
crushed. During my recent tour abroad, I told the people in several 
countries clearly and frankly that India could nut be just a silent 
spectator to all this. But it was allied that I did not abide by what 
1 had said earlier. They do not perhaps know us. 

Wc, in this country, young men and women, have inherited a great 
civilisation, which has existed not for the laM century or two, but for 
thousands of years. We have learnt to sufler. But, out of our suffer¬ 
ing has come the strength to fight against oppression, especially when 
it crosses the limits. India lost her own freedom and was oppressed 
in every way. People tried to raise their beads here and there but 
they were put down. A time came when the people of this country, 
whether they were illiterate, poor or weak, stood up. They all 
declared that freedom was their birthright. All efforts were made to 

crush them. But we won. 

Wc believe that we are fighting today to strengthen our own 
freedom. There is a lot of opposition to u$ abroad, not because 
anybody is really worried about what has happened in PakisUn. It 
might be 50 in some measure, but they are really worried that an 
oppressed nation cl dark-skinned people is not prepared to toe their 
line. They are annoyed that we have dared to chalk out our own path 
and that wc have dared to do what we know is jast and right. We 
believe we are fighting not only for our own country, and our own 
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principles, but for all those io the world who have beea oppressed 
under foreign domination for centuries. These nations may not be 
aware, and may not realize how the down-trodden under foreign 
domination feel. We, however, know it, and we are also aware that if 
wc do not fight today we shall in future meet the same fate as they do 
today. When India fought for freedom and regained it, our success 
inspiicd others to throw out their foreign rulers one after the other. The 
reasons why we arc at war today are therefore deep and far*reachiDg. 
Wc arc prepared to undergo any sacrifice to face the dangers which 
threaten us and to pursue the high ideals which are the basis of our 
national life. 

A foreign power has threatened us. it has told us that it is bound 
by cenuin treaty alliances with Pakistan. We were aware of these 
alliances. There were many Pacts and so far as I am aware they were 
intended to contain Communism. 1*he object of these alliances was 
certainly not to fight democracy, or to suppress justice or the voice of 
rlie oppressed. If this was the object of these alltances, then it was a 
deliberate effort to deceive the world. There were people who used 
to criticise our policies and were of the view that we were encouraging 
Communism tn this country. They told us that they wanted to save 
us from China. But wc did not co-operate with them. 

Now, however, there has been a complete change in their attitude. 
T licy say today that China is the biggest country in the world and 
nobody should come rn lU way. This is how the Great Powers com¬ 
pletely shift their stand. If you look at the past history you will find 
that there is only one country and <me people—India—who have never 
changed their stand. We have always remained steadfast to our prin¬ 
ciples and policies and would continue to do so. 

And, let me repeal that, howsoever weak wc may be—our forces 
arc not so strong as those of the other world powers, who can strike 
terror In Europe and we do not have the weapons they possess nor 
the resources or the industries to match them—the Indian spirit is 
indomitabk—indomitable because wc follow the path of truth and 
jusiice. We shall show the world that despite the opposition of all 
those forces, there is no power on earth which can bend us. But we 
have to remember that such an attitude could be based only on firm 
coinage and not on mere slogans. It is not an expression of courage 
to say that wc shall destroy another nation or commit atrocities for no 
reason whatsoever. True courage implies firm adherence to prindples, 
and we must all know what they are. 

Our first commitment is to democracy and to make it truly 
meaningful for the people. This is possible only when all the people 
living in the land, of whatever religion or community and speaking 
whatever language, arc given equal rights. It is our fundamental 
principle that people of all religions must be treated equally. Democracy 
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cannot strike deep rooUi unless disparities between the rich and the 
poor are reduced. If we punue these twin ideals, we shall achieve 
true victory. 

How did we act involved in this crisis 7 

As I told you earlier, eSorts were made to crush a poor neighbour¬ 
ing country. This country is more backward than us, because it did 
not get any opportunity to go forward. It was an unequal battle, with 
the people on one side, and the army on the other. Even if this 
country were far away from our borders, it would have had our 
sympathies in its struggle for freedom because India has always raised 
her voice in defence of justice and the poor. In this particular case, 
the country concerned is our neighbour, a neighbour at our very door¬ 
step. Even if we had tried to exercise restraints and kept our eyes 
and ears closed we might not have done so successfully, because all that 
was happening there aSected not only our economy, our social system 
or politics but also our security. 

Countries far off from the scene closed their eyes to what was 
happening there. We also watched all these events with great patience, 
not for one day, one week or one month, but for full nine months. 
And not a day passed when we did not try our utmost to find out a 
peaceful solution by which Bangladesh would achieve its freedom. 
Wc were all aware that the people there were not prepared to accept 
anything lc.s$ than freedom, and as I told the countries of the world, 

I he question was not what India wanted or did not want. The basic 
question was what the people of Bangladesh wanted or could accept. 
We only expressed our opinion that, insofar as wc could understand 
them, they would not accept any thing less than complete independence. 
There was a period of full nine months when the world powers could 
mediate and find out if any solution was possible. But alt through this 
period these nations had been only advising India what to do or not 
to do. 

And when we were attacked, some of these countries even accused 
us of being an ^'aggressor'’. We have experienced such incidents in the 
life of our nation, as well as in International affairs. The world knows 
about it and also the effects of these events. Many of these rich countries 
have sometimes complained that their youth followed a wrong path. 
They failed to see the effect on the youth of the gulf of difference between 
their precepts and practices. These are fundamental questions, which 
must be considered seriously. The time has now come sriien we should 
be far-sighted and should be prepared to do what is necessary. 

There is unity in the nation today. But we have to ensure that the 
unity wc have achieved should not only be on the war front, but also 
about our fundamental ideals and ways of thinking. Only then, we 
shall have real unity, which will make the country strong and powerful 
We are doing all that we can to fight the war that is going on. Our 
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minJs go to those who are fighting on the front. We pray for their 
victory and our good wishes are with all of them. Wc are proud of their 
courage, their bravery and the spirit with which they ore trying to pro¬ 
tect their brothers and sisters. We have to assure them that the people 
stand solidly behind them and are building the strength of the country 
to fight the war. This is the duty of everyone ot us to build a healthy 
nation, a clean and progressive nation striding rapidly on the road to 
socialism to eradicate poverty. Wc have to inspire this confidence in 
our jawans and others. 

And while we praise our armed forces, let us not forget our brethren 
of the Mukti Bahini who had no training for war. Boys of the nge of 
12 have joined the Mukti Bahini, and they have gone to the front after 
a few days of training. They are fighting with great courage. It is not 
nn ordinary courage, which inspires the men and womeui the old and 
the young of Bangladesh. This courage could come only out of a 
burning desire for freedom. The Bangladesh of their dreams has Uxiay 
hcci)me a reality. But her foundations arc still not so strong as wc 
wisli them to be. Wc hope that their leaders and the people who arc 
fighting bravely will try to build up a strong nation. Let us remember 
that the .shooting war that is going on will not last long. The real fight 
will begin after that. The tale of the suffering of the people of Bangla¬ 
desh is very old. They have today got an opportunity to build anew, 
because they are free. India docs not want to interfere in their internal 
affairs and will make all efforts to live in friendship with them and show 
the world how two neighbours can help each other without any inter¬ 
ference in their domestic matters. Wc have to present to the world a 
new ideal. 

The Pakistani army now in Bangladesh is no longer a cohesive 
force. 1 wish they could see whnt the demands of the people of Bangla¬ 
desh arc, and with what enthusiasm the onward march of the Mukti 
Bahini and the Indian soldiers has been welcomed by the people. It is 
in the interest of the Pakistani army to see the reality and immediately 
withdraw from there. If th^s happens, the bitter feelings between tlicm 
ami the people of Bangladesh might be assuaged. A small step taken 
today can ensure that they could be good friends in the future. This 
would come about only if ihey withdraw from Bangladesh and return 
to their homes. I do not know how far all this could go through* How¬ 
ever. I understand that they really want to do so, and have even sent 
messages in this connection. But it is the people in power in West 
Pakistan, sitting quietly in their homes who are not permitting them to 
return. On the contrary, India is being accused of all that is happening 
in Bangladesh. 

Some officials of the United Nations wanted to get out of Dacca. 
They requested us to stop bombing of the city so thar they could 
easily get cut. We told them that India agreed to their suggestion and 
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would enaUe them to leave Dacca safely. We also ioid them that if 
they wanted our help they should come to Calcutta and leave in safety 
from there. We had agreed to bring them to Calcutta and assured them 
that they would not be in any danger. But when the aeroplanes flew to 
Dacca to bring the U.N. personnel the authorities at the airport did not 
allow Che planes to land. And it was stated that India first permitted 
their evacuation and, later, refused to let the planes land. False pro* 
paganda is being carried on that India went back on her word and she 
did not allow the planes to land. Every eSort is being made to make 
foreigners in Dacca blame India for the discomforts caused to them. 
We, on our part, have done tltc best to ensure that they are not put to 
any trouble and arc safely evacfiaied. 

I hope you all know what you have to do in the present ciccums* 
tances. You have to ensure that prices do not rise and that there is no 
hoarding. People should purchase only what they need and not spend 
unnecessarily. All of us, men, women and children, are in a way soldiers 
and wc have to see that the country remains united and strong and that 
there is no waste. We shall get over these dark days only if we exercise 
restraint and austerity. 

1 am very sad that one of our old comrades of the freedom struggle, 
the Kashmir Chief Minister, Shri Ghulam Mohammad Sadiq, died today. 
He hud been ailing for several months, and had been seriously ill for 
the past two weeks. His death is a great loss to us. I met him first 
in 193S, and he was among the handful who fought for freedom in 
Kashmir, first against the Maharaja and the Britishers and afterwards 
against the Pakistanis who attacked Kashmir. In the critical period, 
before the arrival of Che Indian army, he was among those handful of 
Kashmiris who prepared their people to fight the Pakistani army and 
irregulars. They rallied the people, men, women, young and old and 
tdd them of what India stood for. Kashmir chose to be part of India 
when the time came to make the choice. Great temptations were put 
before the people of Kashmir to make them accept the leadership of 
the Muslim League and to become an Islamic State, a communal theo¬ 
cratic State. But, they stuck firmly to their principles, which arc the 
same as our own. They arc taking Kashmir forward towards these 
ideals. Wc are very sad that at the time when we most needed Shri 
Sadiq*s advice and wisdom, he has left us. However, I am sure that the 
people of Kashmir who loved him and honoured him, will adhere to 
the path shown by him and that the people of all religions will live in 
amity in Kashmir and eradicate the poverty and backwardness of their 
State. 

Tragedies like the present one have occurred in the lives of indivi¬ 
duals and nations. The test at such moments is whether we go under, 
or we lake them in our stride. DiSiculties and dangers do arise and we 
shall face them. Nothing will stop us in our march. If some obstacle 
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comes in our way we shall remove it. Such is the position today. I con* 
gratulate you all^ because we stand united. We are devoting our energies 
to repelling the enemy and defeating his evil designs. 

Our enemy is not Pakistan, nor are its people. The people of 
Pakistan have been suppressed for long. Because of the war fever they 
might abuse us but they are a poor people who never had a say in their 
country's administration and would have never opted for war had they 
been told the truth. 1 am sure that they also want to eradicate poverty 
and put their country on its feet. Their leaders have made them 
dependent on other countries and they have been following policies 
which arc not in their interests. If a poor and weak country is 
supplied free a large quantity of amis by a big nation, it does not make 
that country strong. Instead, the burden breaks its back. This precisely 
is what has happened. Because the rulers of Pakistan knew that mighty 
nations were at their beck and call, they ignored the will of their own 
people. They thought that, with surfeit of foreign money and arms, 
they could spurn democracy and ignore the will of the people. They 
ignored the demands of the Bengalis, the Baluchis and the people of 
the Frontier Province as well. 1 can say with all the emphasis at my 
command that the countries which have been supplying arms to Pakistan 
have made her weak. If Pakistan comes to harm today, it is they who 
will be responsible for it. These powers arc unhappy with us, because 
we have refused such help. We knew that if we curtailed our own free¬ 
dom, nothing could make us strong. If our freedom was genuine, we 
shall be strong, without any foreign aid, and we shall be able to do what 
we want. 

Let us all join together and march on the right path und I am sure 
our difficulties will be removed. Whether or not we are in a soldier’s 
uniform, whether or not we have a gun with us, we still cootinue to be 
soldiers, or as good as those who are fighting on the front. We must 
perform our duties in this spirit. Only then can we give our jawans and 
the country the help they need. We have to march forward together. 
Only then con we be sure of victory. 


Victory Will be Ours 

Y ou ARE FIGHTING with couragc to defend our freedom and honour. 
The entire country admires you. Our people ore with you. The 
people of all region, all languages, all religions, all poliUcal parties 

Mniat* to Armee Porc«i, broideut ortr All ladla R«dio, DtrmW iO, 1971 
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urc united as never before. They are as determined as you to defeat 
the aggressor. They are imbu^ with boundless faith in their cause 
and in your capacity to meet any challenge. 

The enemy has raised the false and pernicious cry of a religious 
war. The people of Bangladesh, who arc overwhelmingly Muslims, 
have ^ven a fitting reply to the military rulers of Islamabad. 

You and wc are fighting in defence of the great principle that the 
people of all religions arc equally our brothers. We are defending the 
great ideals ot equality and brotherhood, which arc the life and blood 
of our democracy. Bharat means not only the fields, hills and rivers 
which make up our country, not only the 560,000 villages and towns, 
not only the 550 millions of people, but the ideals of tolerance and 
respect for higher morality which the very mention of India has evoked 
for 30 centuries. 

Fight well, iny countrymen. Victory will be ours. 


Letter to President Nixon 

OuAR MR PKESiDF.Nr, I am writing at a moment of deep anguish at 
the unhappy turn which the relations between our two countries have 
taken. 

I am setting aside all pride, prejudice and passion and trying, as 
calmly as I can, to analyse once ^ain the origins of the tragedy which 
is being enacted. ** IV 

There are moments in history when brooding trn^dy and its dark 
shadows can be lightened by iccalling great moments of the past. One 
such great moment which has inspired millions of people to die for 
liberty was the Declaration of Independence by the United States of 
America. That Declaration stated that whenever any form of Govern¬ 
ment became destructive of man's inalienable rights to life, liberty and 
pursuit of happiness, it was the right of the people to alter or abolish it 
All unprejudiced persons objectively surveying the grim events in 
Bangladesh since March 25 have recognised the revolt of 75 million 
people, a people who were forced to the conclusion that neither their 
life, nor their liberty, to say nothing of the possibility of the pursuit of 
happiness, was available to them. The world press, radio and tele¬ 
vision have faithfully recorded the story. The most perceptive of 
American scholars who arc knowledgeable about the affairs of this sub¬ 
continent revealed the anatomy of East Bengars frustrations. 

l 4 (l«r to Fraudwit NIim of Uj« UR.A., Doeetnber IS. 1971 
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The tragic war, which is coalinuing, could have been averted if during 
the nine months prior to Pakistan's attack on us on December 3» the 
great leaders of the world had paid some attention to the fact of revolt, 
tried to sec the reality of the situation and searched for a genuine basis 
for reconciliation. I wrote letters along these lines. I undertook a tour 
in quest of peace at a time when it was extremely difficult to leave the 
country in the hope of presenting to some of the leaders of the world 
the situation as I saw it. It was heart-breaking to find that while there 
was sympathy for the poor refugees, the disease itself was ignored. 

War could also have been avoided if the power, influence and autho¬ 
rity of all the States, and above alt the United States, had got Sheikh 
Mujibur Rahman released, instead, wc were told that a civilian adminis¬ 
tration was being installed. Everyone knows that this civilian adminis¬ 
tration was a farce; today the farce has turned into a tra^dy. 

Up service was paid to the need for a political solution, but not a 
single worthwhile step was taken to bring this about. Instead, the rulers 
of West Pakistan went ahcaJ holding farcical elections to seats which 
had been arbitrarily declared vacant. 

There was not even a whisper that anyone from the outside world 
had tried to have contact with Mujibur Rahman. Our earnest pica 
that Sheikh Mujibur Rahman should be released, or that, even if he 
were to be kept under detention, contact with him might be established, 
was not considered practical on (he ground that the U.S. could not urge 
policies which might lead to the overthrow of President Yahya Khan. 
While the United States recognised that Mujib was a core factor in the 
situation and that unquestionably in the long run Pakistan must acquiesce 
in the direction of greater autonomy for East Pakistan, arguments were 
advanced to demonstrate the fragility of the situation and of Yahya 
Khan's difficulty. 

Mr. President, may I ask you in all sincerity : Was the release or 
even secret negotiations with a single human being, namely, Sbeikh 
Mujibur Rahman, more disastrous than the waging of a war? 

The fact of the matter is that the rulers of West Pakistan got away 
with the impression that they could do what they liked because no one, 
not even the United States, would choose to take a public position that 
while Pakistan's integrity was certainly sacrosanct, human rights, liberty 
were no less so and that there was a necessary inter-connection between 
the inviolability of States and the contentment of their people. 

Mr. President, despite the continued defiance by the rulers of Pakis¬ 
tan of the most elementary facts of life, wc would still have tried our 
hardest to restrain the mounting pressure as we had for nine long 
months, and war could have been prevented had the rulers of Pakistan 
not launched a massive attack on us by bombing our airfields in 
Amritsar, Pathankot, Srinagar, Avantipur, Uttarlai, Jodhpur. Ambala 
and Agra in the broad daylight on December 3, 1971 at a time when 
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I was away in Calcutta, my colleague, the Defence Minister, was in 
Patna and was due to leave further foi Bangalore in the South and 
another senior colleague of mine, the Finance Minister, was in Bombay. 
The fact that this initiative was taken at this particular time of our 
absence from the Capital showed perfidious intentions. In the face 
of this, could we simply sit back trusting that the rulers of Pakistan 
or those who were advising them had peaceful, constructive and reason* 
able intent? 

We ore asked what we want. We seek nothing for ourselves. We 
do not want any territory of what was East Pakistan and now constitutes 
Bangladesh. We do not want any territory of West Pakistan. We 
do want lasting peace with Pakistan. But will Pakistan give up its 
ceaseless and yet pointless agitation of the last 24 years over Kashmir ? 
Are they willing to ^vc up their hate campaign and posture of perpetual 
hostility towards India? How many times in the last 24 years have 
my father and I offered a Pact of Non*aggres$ion to Pakistan? It is a 
matter of recorded history that each time such offer was made, Pakistan 
rejected it out of hand. 

We arc deeply hurt by the innuendos and insinuations that it was 
we who have precipitated the crisis and have in any way thwarted the 
emergence of solutions. I do not really know who is responsible for 
this calumny. During my visit to the United States, United Kingdom, 
France, Germany. Austria and Belgium, the point I emphasised, publi* 
cly as well as privately, was the immediate need for a political settle¬ 
ment. We waited nine months for it. When Dr. Kissinger came on 
July 7, 1971, I had emphasised to him the importance of seeking an 
early political settlement. But wc have not received, even to this day, 
the barest framework of a settlement which would take into account 
the facts as they are and not as we imagine them to be. 

Be that as it may, it is my earnest and sincere hope that with all the 
knowledge and deep understanding of human affairs you as President 
of the United States and reflecting the will, the aspirations and idealism 
of the great American people, will at least let me know where precisely 
wc have gone wrong before your representatives or spokesmen deal with 
us with such harshness of language. 

With regards and best wishes, 


Yours sincerely, 
Indira Gandhi 



Pakistan Forces Surrender 


i HAVE AN anoouncement to make. The West Pakistan forces have 
uncondUionally surrendered in Bangladesh. The instrumeot of sunender 
was signed in Dacca at 16.31 hours I.S.T. today by Lt.^en. A. A. k. 
Niazi on behalf of the Pakistan Ensleru Command. Lt.«Gen. Jagjit Singh 
Aurora, GOC-in^C of the Indian and Bangladesh Forces in the Eastern 
Theatre, accepted the surrender. Dacca is now the free capital of a 
free country. 

This House and the entire nation icjoicc in this historic event. Wc 
hail the people of Bangladesh in their hour of triumph. We hail the 
brave young men and boys of the Mukti Bahini for their valour and 
dedication. We arc proud of our own Army, Navy, Air Force and the 
Border Security Force, who have so magnificently demonstrated their 
quality and capacity. Their discipline and devotion to duty arc well 
known. India will remember with gratitude the sacrifices of those who 
have laid down their lives, and our thoughts arc with their families. 

Our Armed Forces are under strict orders to treat Pakistani prisoners 
of war in accordance with the Geneva Convention and to deal with all 
sections of the population of Bangladc.sh in a humane manner. The 
Commanders of the Mukti Bahini have issued similar orders to their 
forces. Although the Government of Bangladesh have not yet been 
given an opportunity to sign the Geneva Convention, they also have 
declared that they will fully abide by it It will be the responsibility 
of the Government of Bangladesh, the Mukti Bahini and the Indian 
Armed Forces to prevent any reprisals. 

Our objectives were limited—to assist the gallant people of Bangla¬ 
desh and their Mukti Bahini to liberate their country from a reign of 
terror and to resist aggression on our own land. Indian Armed Forces 
will not remain in Bangladesh any longer than is necessary. 

The millions who were driven out of their homes across our borders 
have already begun trekking back. The rehabilitatioo of this warworn 
land calls for dedicated team-work by its Government and people. 

Wc hope and trust that the Father of this new Nation, Sheikh 
Mujibur Rahman, will take his rightful place among his own people 
and lead Bangladesh to peace, progress a^ prosperity. The time has 
come when they can together look forward to a meaningful future in 
their Sonar Bangta. They have our good wishes. 

The triumph is not theirs alone. All nations who value the human 
sfMrit, will recognise it as a significant milestone in man's quest for 
liberty. 


SlAiemcal la Porlkmeat. December 16^ 197} 



Cease-fire Declaration 


O N MARCH 31,1971, six days after the great upheaval in Bangladesh, 
1 had the hooour to move a Resolution in this House. 

I said then that India’s permanent interest in peace and our 
commitment to uphold and defend human rights demanded the 
immediate cessation of the use of force and of the massacre of defence-^ 
less people of Bangladesh. I had called upon all peoples and 
Governments to take urgent and constructive steps to prevail upon the 
Government of Pakistan to immediately end the systematic decimation 
of a people. I had concluded ray statement by expressing the profound 
conviction of this House that the historic upsurge of the 75 million 
people of East Bengal would triumph. We al^ gave an assurance that 
their struggle and sacrifice would receive the whole-hearted sympathy 
and support of the people of India. Today* the pledge we then made 
together in this House and in the country stands redeemed. 

It is natural that the people of India should be elated. We can also 
understand the great rejoicing of the people of Bangladesh. I share 
the elation and the joy. But, as the Giia says, neither joy nor sorrow 
should tilt the balance of our equanimity or blur our vision of the 
future. 

All those who have borne arms, all those who have been involved 
in the planning and direction of the operations, all the people of India 
who have responded so generously—these are to be thanked and 
congratulated. 

It is a victory, but a victory not only of arms, but of ideas. The 
Mukti Bahini could not have fought so daringly but for its passionate 
urge for freedom and the establishment of a special identity of Bangla*- 
desh. Our own forces would not have been so fearless and relentless 
had they not been convinced of our cause. 

India has always stood for breadth of vision, tolerance of the points 
of view of others; of being in the battle yet above it. 

We stand for democracy, for secularism and for socialism. Only 
this combination opens the way for full freedom, gives protection to the 
weaker sections and provides opportunity for the growth of different 
personalities. 

We believe that no nation can be built on concepts which are 
negative or which do not have meaning for all <rf its people. 
Unfortunately. Pakistan has based its politics on hatred for, and 
confrontation with India. 

While we re-dedicato ourselves to our ideals, I hope the people of 
Pakistan will seek a path which is more in keeping with their 

eutcomt ia Lok Sablu, D«C€ttte 17. 1971 
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circumsUQces and needs. These 24 years, we have beard many 
a^essive speeches and much abusive and false propaganda against us. 
We cannot believe that this is the true voice of the Pakistani people. 
They have been kept in darkness by their successive regimes. 

We want to assure them that we have no enmity towards thera 
There are more things in common between us than those ^ch divide 
us. We should like to fashion our relations with the people of Pakistan 
on the basis of friendship and understanding. Let them live as masters 
in their own house and devote their energies to the removal of poverty 
and inequalities in their country. 

It is this sincere desire which prompted us last evening to instruct 
our Army, Navy and Air Force to cease operations from 20.00 hours 
today on all fronts in the West. 

I am grateful for the support which all political parties of the country 
have given during this difficult period and specially to this initiative on 
behalf of peace. 

This offer was communicated to the world community by our 
Minister of External Affairs, Sardar Swaran Singh, in New York. We 
also had it formally conveyed to the Government of Pakistan through 
the Swiss Embassy. Wc hope that the people and the rulers of Pakistan 
will appreciate and reciprocate this offer. 

The consequences which would flow from a failure to do so will 
rest squarely upon the military rulers of Pakistan. However, regardless 
of what happens on the Western front, let us not be complaint. The 
coming months specially will bring new and complex problems. We 
must be very vi^lant to safeguard our integrity and our interests and 
above all, the fundamental beliefs of our national existence. 


A Debt of Gratitude 

D uiUNC THE LAST few diUBcult days, the thoughts of the nation have 
been with the gallant officers and men of our Army, Navy, Air Force 
and the Border Security Force. Soon the lights will go up in our cities 
but in many hearts darkness will remain. However proud a nation or n 
family is of sacrificing its best for the country, this sentiment cannot 
help the widow in grappling with the problems of daOy life, or the 
children who are bereft of a father's guiding hand. For brave young 
men, straight and strong in body, to be suddenly without a limb, is not 
only a matter of physical pain but of mental shock and agony. ^ None 
of these want pity or charity. What they need is compassionate under- 
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Standing, and assistance to re-adjust themselves to the sudden and 
unforeseen change in their lives. We must assure them that life still 
has much to offer them and they in turn have much to offer society. 

1 have been deeply concerned with this question since 1962 when I 
became Chairman of the Citizens' Central Council. Then and again in 
1965,1 visited almost every military hospital along our borders and also 
our rehabilitation centres. I have been haunted by the thought that we 
have not done enough. 

The lives of martyrs cannot be valued in terms of money. Their 
sacrifice is beyond recompense. But a grateful nation remembers its 
debt, and its obligation to them-to mitigate the sufferings of their wives 
and children. Government have now decided to rectify, insofar as 
possible, the deficiencies in our programmes for the war disabled and 
the families of those who have died fitting. 

Since our aim has been to give special help to the weakest in our 
society, at this moment we should not forget the other physically 
handicapped and disabled. They also need our help. They can and 
should become useful worken in various fields. Many of them show 
special aptitude for certain vocations which compensate for their 
handicap. 

For all these handicapped, the problem is one of providing the 
appropriate training and opportunity. Hence, we propose to bring a 
Bill l^fore Parliament to make it obligatory for all employers who 
employ more than 25 people in the public as well as the private sector 
to reserve a certain proportion of their vacancies for the physically 
handicapped. Many industrialists and employers have already assured 
me that they have l^gun to do this and will pursue the matter further, 
f hope that even chose employers who arc not covered by this enactment 
will come forward voluntarily to follow this law. 

The public sector undertakings arc required to reserve vacancies for 
ex-servicemen including the disabled. However, it is true that the 
position regarding actual employment is not satisfactory. Government 
have, therefore, decided to issue a directive to all undertakings, where 
necessary by amending their Articles of Association, to fill vacancies on 
the same basis as Government departments. Such a directive would 
enlarge the reservations for disabled servicemen. 

Coming to employment under Government, there are already orders 
for the rehabilitation of disabled officers of the Defence Forces in civil 
posts—classes I and IT—by relaxation of age limits, medical standards, 
etc. Effective implementation of these facilities will be ensured. As 
regards disabled ex-servicemen, preference will be given to them in the 
10 per cent and 20 per cent vacancies reserved for ex-servicemen 
generally in class HI and IV posts respectively. In addition, in certain 
circumstances vacancies up to another 7 per cent will be made available 
to disabled ex-servicemen. 
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In the unreserved quota of vacancies in both these classes disabled 
servicemen already get some preference. It has now been decided to 
give them first priority along with retrenched Government employees. 
It has also been decided that up to two members of the family of a 
serviceman killed in action will be given priority for employment 
immediately after the retrenched Government employees and disabled 
servicemen. They will be exempted from going through the employ¬ 
ment exchange. 

Wc realise that merely expanding the employment opportunities will 
not be enough. It will be equally necessary to assist the disabled ex- 
servicemen to take full advantage of these opportunities. Government 
propose to arrange a variety of training courses. 

The widows of our fighting men need special consideration. We 
intend to start schemes to train them in skills particularly suited to their 
requirements. The details are being worked out by a small group. 

Government have also decided to meet the full cost of education up 
to the end of the first degree course of the dependants of all personnel 
of the defence and para-military forces killed or permanently disabled 
during the current hostilities. Government will also meet the full cost 
of such dependants who are at present undergoing post-graduate courses. 

We can enact laws, but it is the outlook of the public which makes 
all the difference. Public behaviour towards the handicapped should 
not be affected by old prejudices. On the contrary, wc must all help 
to make them self-reliant again. No longer need such a handicap 
prevent a person from leading a full life. 

I am glad that actuated by the same considerations as the Union 
Government, several State Governments have taken up schemes to assist 
servicemen and their families through land allocation, cash grants, 
educational stipends etc. I hope that this governmental effort will be 
reinforced by the widest measure of popular support. 


Break-up of Pakistan 

Question : If Sheikh Mujibur Rahman were released now, could he 
heal the serious factional strife that has already split the leadership of 
Bangladesh ? « 

Tint Prime Minister : Any time for Mujib's release is a good time. So, 
the sooner it comes the better it will be—for Bangladesh, fof himself, 
and I would say for Pakistan also. I don't believe there arc any fissipa* 
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rous tendencies within Bangladesh. In any democratic set-up there 
is a tendency for any amount of rivalries or difTerencea of opinion. But 
I believe this helps to strengthen and unify, rather than weaken. It is 
when you suppress such tendencies that there is a danger of break-up. 

Question : Do you believe that normal relations can be established 
with Pakistan? 

The Prime Minister : 1 believe normal relations can come and will 
come if outside countries do not interfere. As I have said, I believe 
that Pukistan'.s break-up is directly due to countries that thought they 
were helping Pakistan; but, because they themselves were unable to 
assess the realities of the silu:ltion, what they considered help in fact 
weakened Pakistan. 

QUU.S 110 N : What difficulties will there be in getting negotiations going 
between India and Pakistan ? 

I'vir Prime Minister : What is the difficulty? There is no difficulty 
at all. They can start as soon «is Pakistan is in a mood to do so. 
Obviously, it is a difficult time for them now, but as soon as they arc 
willing to face up to realities there should he no problem. But I think 
they have to have time. Mr. Bhutto has just come back Everybody 
needs to have time to calm down. 

Question : Would you insist on Bangladesh representatives being 
present in talks with Pakistan ? 

Tiie Prime Minister : ft depends. If Bangladesh is directly con¬ 
cerned, then it would be their affair... Tt would be different in other 
problems where we arc directly concerned. 

Question : Do you consider release of Mujib to he a pre-requisite to 
negolialions with Pakistan? 

The Prime Minister : Well, his release would certainly help all along 
the line I cannot say anything more at this moment. 

Question : Some people say that it will take many years for relations 
between U.S. and India to become normal again. Do you agree? 

The Prime Minister : No. Relations can get back to normal today 
if the United States wants it. Insofar as I am concerned they are 
perfectly normal. I have nothing against the United States. I cannot 
tell you how many hundreds and hundreds of letters I have received 
from eminent people in the U.S. right down to school children in the 
third, fourth, fifth and siRth grades. I must say I have been very greatly 
touched by their sentiments. 

Question ; Do you feel that President Nixon genuinely misunderstood 
Indians case? 
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Thi: Prime Minister : It is not just a question of India’s case insofar 
as Bangladesh is concerned. It is a question of recognising what 
India is, what India stands for» and what India wants to do... .Let me 
say there is fantastic nonsense being talked about in America about our 
having received promises from the Soviet Union (to intervene in event 
of either U.S. or Chinese military action on the sub-continent). IPafter 
all this, the U.S. refuses to recognise what sort of person I am and what 
sort oil country India is, then I cannot say what will happen and what 
sort of relationship we will have. You must be able to judge persons 
and know what they are like. 

Question : What will be the economic consequences of war? 

The Prime Minister : Well, we will have more hardship, but we are 
used to it and can bear it. We are also determined to cut down on all 
foreign aid. No mailer what consequences. We want to be as self- 
reliant as possible—from all sources, insofar as this is possible. 


Kinship with Bangladesh 

I THINK YOU realise by now, Prime Minister, what a great joy it is to 
have you with us and perhaps you arc the first guest who has been uni¬ 
versally welcomed by all ihe parties and all the people of India. It was 
your shining faith in your people which inspired iht Mukti Bahini to 
penetrate the dark gloom which had engulfed Bangladesh. This achieve¬ 
ment is yet another proof that the human spirit can never be crushed 
and that the flame of freedom cannot be extinguished. 

Your freedom has been won with a sacrifice perhaps greater than 
given by any other country. But freedom is not a culmination; it is a 
beginning. You^ Prime Minister, are already engrossed in the manifold 
tasks of building a Sonar Bangladesh, preparing your people for the 
responsibilities that freedom brings. 

What has been achieved in the last few weeks in Bangladesh is an 
index of its great future. AU sections of your nation, specially the 
young people, have rallied around their great leader and will, T am 
sure, divert their energies to the constructive purpose of building a new 
nation. 

We in India arc also struggling hard to reccmstruct our country. We 
want to build a strong edifice which will be the home of free men and 
women, who are self-reliant and unafraid, yet compass^pnate and 
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tolerant. The real wealth of a nation is its peoi^e. Its true power is 
the strength of their will. A system of Government which does not 
constantly draw sustenance from the people cannot endure. Tyrannies 
come and go, but ultimately it is the common people who are victorious. 
Many countries lend to undcr-estimatc the strength of nationalism in 
our countries and our determination to go our own path. I do firmly 
believe that it is only the combination of democracy, socialism and 
secularism which can give a solid base to countries such as ours. 

Parliamentary democracy has not worked in many countries. But 
it has worked in India in spite of our poverty and illiteracy. This is 
due to the vision and conscious efforts of our nation builders and the 
will of our people, who know <that they are the source of power. Ihe 
Indian experience shows that self-respect, independence of judgment 
and true progress arc not dependent on literacy and levels of income. 
We hail your own initiative in establishing a system of Government in 
Bangladesh which is fully representative of the sovereignty of the 
people. 

Our aspirations mingle through our common allegiance to freedom, 
equality and progress. Wc, in whom our respective people have reposed 
their trust, must work incessantly to make our people free of spirit, 
steadfast in faith, and rich in achievement. Above all wc must work 
for tolerance. As inheritors of a great civilisation we know that wc 
have endured because of our tolerance and because wc have looked 
towaids the future. 

The culture and economy of India and of Bangladesh are comple¬ 
mentary. Both countries arc fortunately well endowed in human 
resources. There is much scope for economic, cultural and technolopcal 
co-operation. 

We all know that a nation rises through its own efforts. Foreign 
help can at best be marginal. Even so, 1 assure you that India will 
deem it a privilege to assist you in the same spirit in which we shared 
the struggle and sufferings of your people last year. 

Friendship between Bangladesh and India is not negative. It is 
not aimed against any other country. Our outlook towards the world 
is no! narrowed by exclusive alliances. Only when nations derive their 
strength by drawing out the best in (heir people, and when they are 
friends with their neighbours, outsiders can play uo mischief. 

The art, literature and creative impulses of Bengal have profoundlv 
influenced modern India. Curudev Tagore was a philosopher whose 
perceptive eye saw through the superficial and the false. It is a measure 
of his greatness that two of his songs have inspired our people and 
yours. You and your people have made true his prc^hccy : tomar 
(luar aji khule f^achhe sonar praniarty (your door has opened to the 
golden fields). May the doors ever remain open to friendship, to co¬ 
operation and to new ideas. 
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Once again may I say what a privilege and pleasure it is for us to 
have you and the other members of your party with us, And through 
you, may 1 once again give our very best wishes to your people. May 
1 request you, ladies and gentlemen, to jerin me in wishing long life and 
success to Sheikh Mujibur Rahman, Prime Minister of Bangladesh, 
and enduring friendship between our two countries? , 


1 HAVb TUE honour to lay on the Table of the House texts of the 
Treaty of Friendship. CVopcration and Peace and of the Joint Declara¬ 
tion which Sheikh Mujibur Rahman, Prime Minister of the People's 
Republic of Bangladesh and I signed at Dacca on March 19» 1972. 

[ should like to emphasise that the Treaty embodies the will of the 
two Governments to pursue common policies in matters of interest to 
both countries and solemnises the close ties of friendship between our 
two countries and peoples cemented through blood and sacrifice. The 
Treaty and the Declaration will guide us on our journey, into the future 
in quest of peace, good ncighbouilincss and the well-being of our two 
peoples, 

The Joint Declaraiion emphasises the importance of close coordina¬ 
tion and co-opcration between the two countries in trade and payments, 
economic development and transit. I should like to invite the attention 
of Hon. Members to that portion of the Declaration which deals with 
the exciting prospect of harnessing (he waters of Brahmaputra, Meghoa 
and Ganga to the benefit of our two peoples. 

It is our earnest hope that the Treaty which uffirms our common 
goals and ideals and reiterates our firm adherence to the policy of non- 
alignment and peaceful co-cxistencc, will lead to lasting peace and 
co-operation not only between India and Bangladesh but in the sub¬ 
continent and the region as a whole. 


Visit to Bangladesh 

HEART OVERFLOWS a$ 1 come to youT beautiful country and to 
this historic ground. For many years, we had all heard of beauty 
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o{ Bangladesh. For many years, we had known about the agony you 
have suffered, and especially the fierce atrocides of the last year. The 
story of your journey throu^ darkness has moved the hearts of people 
and brought tears to the eyes wherever people value the human s^rit. 

I have come here today to pay homage to those millions who have 
sacrificed their lives and to the young and old who have borne arms 
to liberate their country. I salute the gallant men who have fought this 
battle, for it is their sacrifice and courage that has brought you freedom. 
To the ten million, who bad to leave their homes and seek shelter in our 
country, and the millions more who were forced out of their homes, 
and who today are starting a new life, I give my good wishes. 

Today is specially auspicious, because it is the birthday of the 
leader of your nation, who is not only Bangabandhu but brother to 
wherever there are people who suffer from injustice or from tyranny. 
To Sheikh Mujibur Rahman, I offer congratulations and good wishes 
on my own behalf and on behalf of the Government and the entire 
people of India. Wc earnestly hope that the inspiration which he 
provided in your freedom struggle will continue to guide you in your 
forward march, and make Bangladesh strong and prosperous. 

When Sheikh Mujib was in Delhi a few weeks ago, he told Cbc people 
of Delhi that m nine months the people of Bangladesh had traversed 
several centuries and had emerged horn darkness into light. You have 
many problems today. It is only natural that a ncwly-frced country is 
beset by problems on all sides. You may be lucking in many resources 
today, but you arc foriunatc to have a leader of high eminence, who 
has devoted his entire life Co your good, and who has given you unity 
and courage. This is your greatest resource, and I have no doubt that 
Bangladesh will grow strong under his leadership. 

At the beginning of your struggle Bangabandhu was arrested and 
removed to Pakistan. But some of his close colleagues, dedicated men, 
remaining true to their great leader, held aloft the green and zed flag 
of free Bangladesh in Mujibnagar. They rallied the people and worked 
to arouse the conscience of the world in spite of all types of foreign 
intrigues. They proclaimed to the whole world your ideals, your 
aspirations and the story of your sacrifices. Many attempts were made 
Co silence the voice of Bangladesh but owing to the efforts of the 
colleagues of Sheikh Mujibur Rahnun, whether they were in Mujibnagar 


or elsewhere, the true voice of Bangladesh was heard round the world. 
In course of time, the world attitude changed and everyone came to 
acknowledge that Bangladesh is a reality. At the same time, gallant 
young men of the Students' League and later of the Mukti Bahioi, took 
up arms and resolved to lay down their lives if need be for their 
country. Theirs is a saga of courage, of the flame of truth, the flame 
of justice. It is this flame which keeps a nation alive. 
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If India had helped you it was because we could not sit by idly after 
hearing your tales of sorrow and suffering that you had to undergo. It 
was also because we wanted to be true to ourselves and the principles to 
which we have adhered for years. 1 trust that, in the coming years, 
friendship between our two countries will be built not on the basis of 
the assistance we gave you but on the basis of full equality and to the 
mutual benefit of the two tree and sovereign nations. 

Today, as it were, one by one natiras are hastening to accord 
diplomatic recognition to Bangladesh. But there was a time when 
most of these nations turned away their faces even though their own 
newspapers wrote about the events which took place here, with convic¬ 
tion and authentic documentation. There were only few countries who 
were willing to take up your just cause and still fewer who actually 
contributed their mitc to relieve sufferings of the millions who sought 
shelter in India. In fact, it fell to the Indian people to share from 
out of their poverty and want, in spite of their own difficulties. The 
poorest of the poor in our land willingly came forward with whatever 
they could give. 

You have given me today u most moving welcome but I know that 
this is not a welcome to an individual but to the representative of a 
people who have always been guided in their policies by some basic 
principles. We may he poor and illiterate but we have shown the 
world that wc feel greatly concerned whenever injustice or >VTong is 
done. 

Wc know from out experience that freedom is not an end but a 
beginning. Freedom opens the door to new opportunities and to a new 
life. This new life is not built by a handful of leaders but by the entire 
nation, through its sacrifice, its endeavour, its discipline and its unity. 
Your country is a beautiful country. It is a golden land. But the gold 
will be seen only when the burden of the people is lightened, and there 
is beauty in their lives. We found that when we proclaimed the ideal 
of socialism for our country and adopted measures to remove poverty 
and bring about equality, we incurred tbe wrath of many vested interests 
at home and abroad. They arc continuing to oppose us. Similarly, 
when wc espoused the cause of the democratic ri^ts ot the people of 
Bangladesh and pressed for the release of Bangabandhu and his return 
to Bangladesh, and finally when wc gave support to tbe fight of 
Bangladesh to survive and live in freedom, wc annoyed powerful 
interests and countries. But wc were not daunted by their opposition. 

1 want to tell you from our experience that whenever wc take a 
forward step, new controversies and differences arise. Wc might imagine 
that the world has changed, but even the new often falls into the old 
rut, the rut of old thought and methods of work. The freedom of 
Bangladesli is not only your birthright and tbe assertidn of your 
destiny; it is equally essential to us in India. It is in India'i interest 
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that Bangladesh should be free and strong. If we offer you 
co-operati<M\, it is not out of any desire to wield influence over you. 
Wc want you to stand on your own legs. The burden you bear u not of 
Bangladesh alone but of the poor and the oppressed all over the world. 
In bearing it we should all be together. Just as we seek a strong and 
friendly Bangladesh, so also we seek friendship with all our other 
neighbours. We want all of them to be strong. We do not want any 
country to dominate or pressurise other countries. Every nation should 
seek friendship with others but achieve internal strength through solving 
the problems of its own people. Only then will the countries of Asia 
be able to make progress, and Asia will be strengthened. 

The freedom struggle of India was a long-drawn-out one. Each 
step forward was achieved through the sacrifice of millions of people. 
And finally we became free. Wc then found that the difficulties of 
the freedom struggle were nothing as compared to the difficulties which 
came after freedom was won. When unity was the need, voices of 
dissent arose. Some people expected miracles and thought the freedom 
would work some magic to remove poverty, unemployment and all the 
other problems. The hardest moment is when a new nation is bom. 
It the people remain united and everyone bears his responsibilities then 
U will be possible to lay firm foundations of a new society. A new 
nation has to face not only internal problems but many external 

challenges as well. Other nations will attempt to induce you to follow 
thcir path. I am sure that you will decide fnr yourself what your path 
should be, what kind of future you want for your people and what kind 
of society you want to create 'Hiis is what we did in India. It is a 
long and time-consuming journey. Voices are bound to be raised outside 
the country, and even mside, to make you choose the easy path. No 
help or soft words should corrode the determination and the will to 
strive. 1 am reminded of the lines of Curudev who told us that however 
dark and difficult the path, and even if no one else kept you company, 
you should be ready to walk alone. If wc called out for help and no 
help came, then in the darkness wc should become a light unto ourselves 
and go forward. Every free nation should follow its own road and face 
the difficulties that might arise. I know that you will face your 
difficulties with courage and not let weakness overtake you. Every 
difficulty strengthens, every dan^r beckons. This is how a nation's 
character and a nation's future are moulded. 

Change is the law of life. Many changes are taking place an the 
world today. It is our duty in India and BaDglade.sh, and in all the 
other poor countries, to bring about a change in the lives of our peoples. 
Our policies in India are based upon democracy, secularism and 
socialism, not because they are fine-sounding words but because only a 
combination of these three principles can enable a country of our size 
and diversity to be united and strong. We have chosen democracy 
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because it is oo!y ifl a democratic system tbat the people’s voice is 
heard and that they can play their full part in building the country and 
transforming it. We have chosen secularism became it accords equal 
honour and treatment to alt religions. We have chosen socialism 
because without economic and social justi^, democracy cannot be real 
and its foundations cannot be strong. 

Common principles and objectives have brought Bangladesh and 
India together. Wc shall firmly stand together by them, and derive 
inspiration from them for our march forward. Each of our two 
countries will be able to co-operatc with and help the other better if 
we grow stronger internally. You have just become free. You have 
thanked U8» but whatever wc have done» let me tcU you, we have not 
done for your sake but for the sake of the human spirit and for the 
soke of doing our own duty. Whatever the immensity of the problems 
facing Bangladesh, yours is a rich country because of the ability and 
heroism of your people. There is much that your people can pve the 
whole world and India. And I have every confidence that throi^ your 
internal strength you will build a new life not only for your own country 
but contribute to the building of a better world. 

The Indian nation was built by men of different religioas and 
different streams of thought, to name only a few, Mahatma Gandhi, 
Netaji Subhas Bose, Chittaranjan Das, Abdul Ghaffar Khan, Khan 
Sahib and Maulana Azad. These arc only a few names but each one of 
them illumined a different facet of our national life. It is these people, 
and thousands of others who worked with them, who helped to build up 
our strength. Whether it is the strength to help you or the strength 
to go forward independently on our own came atout because of the 
light shown by these people. They continue to influence our young 
people who arc building our national life. There is the same kind of 
strength in you. By coming together both of us can contribute a great 
deal to the world. The youn^r generation of your country has shown 
bow much it is possible to achieve. I know that they will show the 
same strength in building the country which they have shown in fight 
and give a new direction to their country, a direction not derived from 
any other country. Our ideals are »milar but your path has to be 
your own. Just as India’s path is India’s own, the path of Bangladesh 
has to be Bangladesh’s own, designed to meet the needs and aspira¬ 
tions of your people. 

I thank you for this great welcome. I hope that all of you who have 
gathered here in such large numbers, and others who have not been 
able to come here, will build a new life out of the very agony, blood 
and suffering that you have experieoced and new initaoces of which 
come to light with each new day. I am proud of the fact thgt the blood 
of India’s soldiers has minted in the soil ot this land. It will serve 
lo cement further our mutual friendship. Our jawaos have returned 
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home with food memories of the great frieodsbip which you have ahowo 
them. It is my siocere hope that the people of Bangladesh and the 
people of India will work together in building up their countries and 
will march together on their path, refusing to be influenced or poshed 
around by others, however much they try. We shall go forward iriiat- 
ever the dangers and difficulties. There are many religions here as 
there are in India and elsewhere in the world. Every person, every 
nation can derive strength from religion. But we have seen that as 
long as the basic needs cd the people have not been fulfilled, no other 
factor can help a country to be united and to advance. 

The people of the advanced and affluent countries of today are also 
full of discontent. They are also trying to seek out a new path. It Is 
up to us to give a new way to the world by our experience or culture 
or ideals. It is only when justice is done to the people that a new life 
can be built. A great beginning has been made here and I am confident 
that you will go forward step by step, and that with each step Bangla* 
desh wiU become stronger, and that the progress you will achieve will 
not be limited to a few people but extend to all your people and reach 
every doorstep whether in villages or towns. It is then that your 
country will become Sonar Bangla. 

The road is long and difficult but a courageous people fear no 
obstacles and are not deterred by any danger. It is a moment when all 
of us should unite to go forward. If we can help you, we shall do so 
to the best of our ability. We are ready to place at your disposal 
whatever experience or skills wc have. You know that India is not a 
rich country. We have not been able to ameliorate the poverty of our 
people with aH our reserfute endeavour since we became free. But our 
people are confident that they can achieve self-reliance out of their 
own efforts, and today all our energies are concentrated on building a 
country in which wc can stand on our own legs and become strong- 
strong not to dominate or influence others, or to seize others’ territories, 
but to lighten tbe sorrows and burdens of our own people. We desire 
friendship with all our neighbours so that all of ns can make progress. 

Once again I thank you for this welcome. I offer homage to the 
martyrs who have been cradled by this gallant land. To the heroes 
who are present here I give my greetings, and to all those who have 
suffered I give good wishes that their sorrows may soon recede. 
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Question : When are you coming to Pakistan? 
lliE Prime Minister : That will be decided later. There is* no 
question of any definite date at present. 

Question : Do you wish to visit Pakistan ? 

The Prime Minister: It is not a question of anybody's wish. It 
is of what we want to do. I have long felt, particularly ever since 
the new trend of friendship and of forgetting old conflicts began in 
Europe. If wc have a look at history. Europe has been dominating the 
whole of the world. It seems to me that if wc do not resolve our 
problems, Asia will always re mam in a state of suppression and 
will be subject to pressures. There is poverty everywhere in alt our 
countries, Ug and small There are problems which we can never 
solve whatever help wc get from outside and whatever effort we make 
ourselves. It is absolutely essential that we begin a similar trend 
here (in Asia) iiot from the chauvinislic point of view. There are 
masses who have been under suppres.$ion since centuries and have 
remained poor. They should gel a chance to begin a new life. It is 
therefore, necessary to .settle all mutual disputes. If my visit helps 
(his purpose, I shall be only too happy to go there. 

OUEsnoN : Did you ever visit Pakistan after partition? 

The Prime Minister : I had gone once with Panditji. Perhaps at the 
time of Liaquat Ali Sahib. I don’t recollect the date. 

Question: (Not clear, it related to the Summit), 

The Prime Minister . A brief Hummit took place yesterday. 

Question : When is the next meeting ? 

The Prime Minister : There will be one today also. 

Question : Are you satisfied with yesterday’s meeting ? 

The Prime Minister : The whole situation is quite complex—both 
for Pakistan and fur us. The fact that a meeting takes place at all, 
is bound to have some effect. 

Question : Arc you satisfied with the progress of the talks 7 

The Prime Minister : It is a word that is being used in all connec¬ 
tions. I am not a person who is ever satisfied because 1 feel no 

Fcm (ramUUeci <4 ie4 anvtitn, hi Urdu, emuptmilon with 
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matter what happens something better could have happened. But in 
the circumstances one can't expect very much; one can only tKptct 
that a small beginning is made in lessening tension and suspicion and 
fear of the people on both sides. 

Question : There is a common feeling that the biggest hurdle in the 
present situation is the lack of trust. In your view how can this trust 
be revived so that there is a relaxation in the situation and things get 
moving? 

The Prime Minisier : The first basic thing is whether both the skies 
really want peace and compromise. 

QuEsnoN . What is your opinion? 

I'lic Prime Minister : i believe they do want it. 

0UE.sriON : Both? 

The Prime Minister ; Yes, both want it. 

OULs noN : Have you any idea what our problems are ? 

The Primi. Mines ter : Your President has tried to give me some 
idea. 

Quesiion . Has he succeeded or not? 

Tub Prime Minister : Even before his lelling us we did know about 
your difTicultics People who have reached agreements in Europe 
and elsewhere faced no less difTicult problems. 

Quevijon . At the end of Mr. Dhar’s talks when he visited us it was 
thought that the situation had become more favourable. Alter the 
lapse of these two months, it now appears that more obstacles have 
arisen. This is the impression of others and those present here. 

The Prime Minister ‘ Some of the statements that have been made 
have not helped. Their effect has not been very good. The President 
himself feels that, that some hardening of attitude has taken place 
among certain elements. 

Question : We also feel that as time passes and if there is no forward 
movement—things cannot remain static in this age... 

The Prime Minister : They can never remain static. 

Qufis noN : The movement is always there, backward or forward. If 
they do not move forward they will move backward. 

The Prime Minister : It is correct. There has been some hardening 
of attitude in Bangladesh as well during this period. 
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Question : How can a scAeoiog in these attitudes be brought about ? 

The Prime Minister : There is no prescription for such things. 
There is no patent medicine that can te given. Only an effort can 
be made. 

t 

Question : But you arc the doctor. 

The Prime Minister : No. I am not. 

Question : As the bigger country, some gesture... 

The Prime MimsTER : I do not believe in big or small. As I told 
the President on the first day, everything is automatically balanced in 
the world. If we have some advantages in being bigger we have 
the same amount of disadvantages, because of the size of the popula¬ 
tion, the area and the levels of development. It is possible that if the 
progress continues for many years, wc might be some power at some 
time. As it is we arc equally balanced. 

Question : (Inaudible) 

# 

The Prime Minister : Perhaps it is there in your country. 1 do not 
know. There is far greater political consciousness here than in other 
countries I have visited. Everyone follows everything. He has his 
own opinion. 

Question : It has grown much in our country also. More than 
required. The people express views on every matter, on the biggest 
problems. Mrs. Gandhi, there is a request. Can you permit Pakistan 
TV team to visit the POW camps. 

The Prime Minister : 1 do not know if it will be of any use. 

Question : This will help improve the climate between the two 
countries. 


The Prime Minister : It can be good and it can be the other way 
round. They are in a good condition. The question really is... 


Question : Our friends have told us that they are in a very good 
conditioD. But it will have a good effect on our country if a group of 
journalists wrere allowed to visit the camps. 1 think they would report 
on their very good condition. 


Tub Prime Minister : It will have to be seen from every point of 
view what will be its effect. 


Question : If wc go into the details and depths the whede issue becomes 
confusing. 
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The Prime Minister : Even then one has to look at all the four skits 
before doing anything, and consider what the implications are. 

Question : Apart from the Jan Sangh is there any determined opposi¬ 
tion to a rapproachment with Pakistan ? 

The Prime Minister : Well, in the political parties, the Socialist 
party. They say they want a rapproachment but they want a federation 
or a confederation, something Uke that. But in tte ordinary people 
there is still some fear and especially among people who live along the 
borders. Quite honestly they say that you will agree to something and 
as soon as they arc ready they will attack, once again and we arc the 
ones who will suffer. This is ^ery bluntly said. 

Question : But there is change in the effective conditions. The fact 
is that Pakistan is one-len(h of the sub<ontinent. 

The Prime Minister : Well, in military strength there is not much 
difference. We have a very big frontier and wc have two frontiers. 
So I don't think we arc superior. One of the difficulties in this interim 
period is the startling size of your defence budget... 

Question : Compared to yours ? 

The Prime Mihistek : Ourb is a smaller fraction of the lota!. 
Question : But you arc self-sufficient. 

The Prime Minister : Well, not really. Only m foodgraias. 
Question : (nut clear). 

The Prime Minister : Well, you sec this is where we have diamctn- 
cally opposed views, because wc have never used our forces for any 
aggressive purposes nor do wc ever intend to do so. But we have 
had unprovoked invasions on both sides. Even the first time your 
troops went into Kashmir, vre had no troops there at all, not a single 
one. There was no presence at all. And your own Foreign Minister 
at that time finally admitted at the U.N. that the Pakistan troops had 
gone, although in the beginning you had said *'no, they were merely 
tribals”. 

Question : Won’t it probably have a good impact if your and Bhutto 
Sahib's visits to each other are frequent ? 

The Prime Minister : It may. 1 admit that meetings can be useful. 
You have seen the friendly welcome accorded to him despite fears 
and suspicions. If the people do not cheer him loudly it does not 
mean that they did not want to do so. They did not know what would 
be his thoughts. Many people told me that they were wanting but 
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they were hesitant. But whenever the President raised his hand even 
slightly then everybody waved. 

Question : Is there any possibility of your visit ? 

The Prime Minister : There is no definite discussion. The President 
just made a reference to it. * 

Question : (Not fully audible—but it referred to POWs and that 
Pakistan is not short of manpower but only of weapons). 

The Prime Minister . And you have no shortage of resources for 
those either. 

Question : The other point I like you to comment on is that you arc a 
signatory to the Geneva Convention. If I remember rightly, Article 
118 says that the POWs will be exchanged soon after the cessation of 
active hostilities—I tlirnk that is the phrase. Bearing these two points 
in nund« how do you justify your position on the POWs issue ? 

'I'HE Prime Minister : We have fully conformed with the Geneva 
Convention. But if you look at that the situation is not that simple. 
For instance* i\wy do make provision for trials for war crimes. The 
majority of the troops have surrendered in Bangladesh to a joint 
command and this also is something which just cannot be ignored. 
And we have no choice It ts not a question whether we want to do 
(his or do not want to do (hat. We have no choice in this matter, 
unless we have the concurrence of the leaders of Bangladesh. We 
cannot take any action without that. 

Question : Even on the question of those civilians who never wore 
any arms ? 

The Prime Minister : But they were taken there* you sec* They 
were found in that area So fai as those who surrendered on the 
Western front there should be no 


Question : But the Article refers to detaining country ? 

The Prime Minister : To that Bangladesh said if you have any 
problem you send them back here and we will loc^ after them. So 
you see this. . 


Question ; It is said that those army oflieen. who are 
repatriated will be used against you. But not the civilian ol 
least civilians. . 


possibly 
leers. At 


The Prime Minister : It is not such a simple ^situation. There is a 
third country involved and we cannot interfere in your relations with 
them any more than we could with your relations with any other 
country. So, the sooner you patch up or come to some agreement the 
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easier it would be to deal with all the other questions. That is the 
complicating factor. 

OUESTIOK : Where would you like to make the beginning ? 

The Prime Minister : You see some things are not in my hands. So 
it is no use saying where I will make a beginning. In Bangladesh, at 
the most I can say, well in our view, perhaps you should do this.’* But 
that is for them to judge. 

OucsTiON : If I recall corrccily, it was at your, 1 mean at the request 
of the Indian delegation, which visited Pakistan that Pakistan agreed 
to the participation of Sheikh Mujibur Rahman at a certain stage of this 
session between you and Mr. *Bhutto. And so far as we know there 
was no otlier condition than this on the question of Mr. Mujibur 
Rahman such as that we should tirsi recognise Bangladesh; then he 
would come here What ha^ really been the development in the 
intervening period 7 Isn't it that the idea is to secure recognition 
before he could come and join the talks ? 

The Prime Ministcr : So far as we are concerned, there is no condi- 
lion. Bui as I said, he is the leader of his country and we can only 
tell him '*Wcll, thi.s is a good thing or this will help.” But it is for him to 
lake the ultimate decision. And as 1 said earlier in reply to another 
question, we feel that the attitude there hxs also hardened. 

Question : But this becomes your condition. So far as we arc 
concerned. .. 

The Prime Minister: Bui look, what can we do about it? Our 
situation is like those countries which arc sending telegrams to me and 
probably to your President, such as Canada and others, who say that we 
must do everything to have a rolution or an agreement. “Please make 
the summit a success.” This is all we can say to Bangladesh also. 

Question : Bangladesh wiU listen to you because of the help you have 
given... 

The Prime Minister : The world is neither like that nor it should be. 
Because we gave a little help to Bangladesh, towards the end, it does 
not mean that they arc not a sovereign people. That is a fuUy 
independent country. They have their own opinions. They have 
their own difficulties It is not an easy situation. 

Question : But if you... 

The Prime Minister : Now you have the Bengalis. It might help if 
you did something about it. 

Question : Now this is a question for the peace of the whole of the 
sub-continent. You arc the major partner. 
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The Prime Minister : I sincerely do not believe in major or minor. 
There are many countries far smaller than Pakistan. But all are 
equals—whether in U.N. or in other world matters. Compact states 
have their own advantages. 

Question : But you are in a good bargaining poaitioa. • 

The Prime Minister : I am not a debater. That is one of my 
disadvantages. 


Question : (Not fully audible—but concerned Bangladesh) 

The Prime Minister : We cannot help it. Our likiog or not liking 
something does not change history. situation was created in 
Bangladesh which caught us unawares. We had no idea of it untQ 
it burst upon us as a bombshell. At that time we had come to a certain 
stage in our political and economic situation where we were looking 
forward to big progress. We were absorbed in our own affairs. 
Suddenly the whole situation burst open and the manner in which it 
developed overflowed into our territory affecting the stabiliQr of our 
country. The social, political and administrative tensions are yet to 
be overcome. 


(Question : A new leaf has been turned, has it not been ? Can't we 
make a new beginning 7 

The Prime Minister : If we did not ai^reciate the fact, there would 
not be this summit. We do appreciate that a government has been 
formed in Pakistan, and that there is a democratically elected President, 
that can reflect the thinking of the country... 

I myself have been saying that we should not keep looking 
backwards. We must look towards the future. But, certainly, you 
cannot ignore history in this sense that certain mental attitudes have led 
to certain situations. But if you stick to those attitudes, may be you 
come to an agreement but very soon a gain you have the same sort of 
situation. The past intrudes only to that extent. 

Question : Well, to make a beginning we will have to clear the air. 
Let us say the present democratically elected Covemment of Pakistan 
has been handed down certain things by a regime which the people of 
Pakistan never accepted or never endorsed. 

The Prime Minister : No. But if you wiQ excuse my saying so, we 
sometimes see the Pakistani press. Now you have only to compare 
the newspapers—this is not a question of what I say or your people 
say—of the last year or two years or three years if you like, and see 
what sort of attitude was projected to the people as a whole. You will 
not find any sort of ‘‘hate Pakistan" campaign in our preu except 
perhaps in the Jan Sangh newspapers. And that also hat come out 
very recently. 
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Question : The press in Pakistan till a &w months ago was completely 
controlled. So the press really at that time refiected the attitude of 
the Government. It can’t be interpreted as re&ecting the people's 
attitude. 

Tkb Prime Minister : But does it not have an effect on the people 
when they read this sort of thing ? 

Question : There is a realisation. I do not know if it is in India or 
not, that with the change of regime this is the time for some sort of 
settlement between Pakistan and India. A time like this would 
probably never come again. Mr. Bhutto is the kind of person who 
can deliver the goods and be can thrash out certain issues. If the 
settlement is not made today such an opportunity would never come 
probably for many years. 1 don't know whether there is such a 
realisation here or not. 

The Prime Minister : I think there is. Of course I think that any 
time is opportune for something good, such as an agreement. But I 
entirely agree with you that President Bhutto is certainly better placed 
and, as I said earlier, he himself has the type of attitude which can 
help towards an apeement. We are not always sure whether this 
attitude is reflected in other members of the delegation. 

Question : Has a breakthrough taken place 7 

The Prime Minister : It is very diflicult to say anything categorically. 
But I wouldn’t be too pessimistic about it either. I think something 
can be done. You see, nothing very definite has emerged. So it 
would not be correct for me to 0ve any definite answer. But as I have 
said, I am not pevssimistic. 

Question : My question may be hypothetical but suppose this current 
discussion faUs to produce any very meaningful results, would you think 
that it would close Che door on any future discussions also ? 

The Prime Minister ; 1 hope not. 

Question : When are you meeting again ? 

The Prime Minister : We will be meeting in a smaller group. ! 
don’t know whether it is a secret or not, but I share a lot of secrets 
with others! I think we are meeting in a smaller groi^. We will be 
just deciding chat. We had origmaQy thou^t of 10 o'clock but 
anyway we are not quite ready. So it may either be later this morning 
or in the afternoon. 

Question : We are not a part of the delegation, but if something 
happens wc will also return home happy. 

The Prime Minister : There must be hope always. 



The Simla Agreement 

Question : Simla Agreement with Pakistan has been widely welcomed 
here and also abroad as opening a new chapter in Indo-Pakistan 
relations and perhaps for Asian peace. But some misgivings have 
arisen regarding Kashmir. India was in the strongest position now to 
make Pakistan accept the ceasefire line as the international bonier. 
Did wc try for this purtieuiar line and if so, why did we not insist on it ? 

The Prime Ministrr : I am sure you know our point of view on this 
matter. But all these things arc still under discussion and 1 do not 
think any useful purpose will be served by talking about them here. 

Question : Sheikh Abdullah in his latest letter to you expressed his 
feelings that Kashmiris have no faith in the present State Government 
which is not representing the State Kashmiris. Secondly, he has 
cxprc.sscd the view that till any true Kashmiri leader is included in the 
coming Summit, the talks cannot be very much successful. What arc 
your comment" ? 

The Primp. Minister : I do not really think I am called upon to 
comment on this. In our type of democracy, wc take all these various 
aspects into consideration In all thc.s,.> matters, decisions have to be 
lakcn on the basis of national interest 

Question : Yesterday die Pakistan National Assembly was assured that 
Mr Bhutto would not withdraw the Kashmir issue from the United 
Nations. Docs this conform with India's interpretation of the clause 
on bilateriulism in the Agreement ? 

Tiip. Prime Minister . Not. Not exactly. 

Question : What has been the exact gain for India from the Simla 
Accord ? 

The Prime Minister : We do not have agreements or discussions with 
other countries on the basis of gain and loss, and I think that would be 
a very narrow-minded and shortsighted way of looking at any govern¬ 
mental action. The question before us is : Is it in the interest of India 
and Pakistan to work m co^iperation, or is it in their interest to have 
continuous confrontation in their short-term interest as well as tbe long¬ 
term interest ? Now the Simla Agreement is a begmniug. I won't call 
It more than that. But a beginning is also very important, considering 
what has gone before it. 

Eariier a question was asked about the United Nations. We know 
that all these years it has not contributed to more peaceful or normal 
relations or solution of anything in this area. 

From r«pUM to ^ocMloei «i 4 FrtM Coatcwucc. N«v Dtttil, July 12. IfTS 
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Question : Simla Agreement talks about withdrawal of troops to each 
side of the international frontier. But is it that troops will return to 
their peace-time positions or will they remain close to the border? 

The Prime Minister : I do not think that is anybcxly’s business except 
people who are inchargc of defence. 

Question : There was the issue of the histone Gurudwaras left in 
Pakistan on the Agenda. Was that question discussed with President 
Bhutto ? If so, what was his reaction ? 

The Prime Minis rsR : We did not discuss any specific issue like this at 
all. 

e 

Question . The three summits which have taken place recently— 
Peking, Moscow and Simla—how do you think they have affected the 
international situation, more especially the situation in Asia? 

The Prime Minj.ster . Well, I have already spoken about how I think 
the Simla meeting can alfeci .So fai as the other summits are 
concerned, we have also expressed our views publicly that we welcome 
any move towards detente or a more realistic appreciation of world 
conditions. But what clfcct any of these has, only the future can show. 
As I said about the other iwo Kuminits that certain things were said, 
for instance, in one of the communiques in the Summit in Peking which 
was not very conducive to coasidcration of peace in other parts of the 
world. So, only time can tell whether these will work in the larger 
interest or not. 

Question : Have you made any assessment ot your meeting at Simla 
with the Presidential Emissary, Mr Connally. He held u press con¬ 
ference here after his discussion with you and he concentrated mostly 
on what he had apparently said about Vietnam. Do you think his 
discussions with you perhaps open some sort of a way for some kind of 
reconciliation with United States? 

The Prime Minister . Wc have no fight as such with United States 
and I certainly hope, it will never come to that. Mr. Connally’s visit 
was very pleasant. He told us about what had happened in Peking 
and Moscow and something about the situation in the United States, 
and we both hoped that relations would improve. 

Question : Has any agenda been fixed or some understanding was 
reached for the next Summit meeting in Pakistan ? 

The Prime Minister : No. 

Question : Whether Kashmir will form part of the discussion, obviously 
it forms part of discussion, or whether any broad outlines were chalked 
out as to how the Kashmir issue is going to be discussed there 7 
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The Prime Minister : You know there has been a change of position. 
Firstly^ I think, you heard me. I said there is no agenda and the next 
meeting was not discussed at all txcept for the fact that there would 
be such a meeting. Earlier India had been pressing for a step-by-step 
approach and we were saying if we can have ncvmalisation of ration- 
ship, may be it will create an atmosphere in ^ich we could work for 
peace. Now, since this approach did not succeed for 25 long years of 
effort on our part today we do feel that we must first try for a durable 
peace. And obviously durable peace is very closely connected with 
the border. 

Question : Do you think the recent. Agreement between India and 
Pakistan opens the way (or India to approach China through the medium 
of Pakistan for a settlement 7 

The Prime Minister : I do not think that this Summit makes any 
difference really. As 1 have said in previous Press conferences, our 
diplomats there have been in touch with their counterparts in Peking. 
I saw in some newspaper that daring my recent tour abroad, Giinesc 
diplomatic personnel came. But, perhaps, you know they have been 
coming to our functions now for quite some time. 

Question : What do you think is the position of those two posts which 
were taken after the cease-fire on 17th December? And, now when 
Pakistan agrees to respect the international line, and respect the cease¬ 
fire line as it existed on 17th December, will it vacate those two posts 
which it took afterwards ? 

The Prime Minister : Well, all these matters will be discussed. 

Question ; Both sides have agreed to bilateralism so far as the question 
of Kashmir is concerned. 

The Prime Minister : We have agreed to bilateralism so far as any 
question is concerned. 

Question : On the cease-fire line, is there any arraagement for any joint 
machinery tot the supervision of the existing cease-fire line? 

The Prime Minister : I don't think you need a machiimy. I think 
both the countries are aware what happens there and we get to know 
immediately. We had a macbineiy on the old cease-fire line. I don't 
know how that has helped in any way. 

Question : From the published reports and other sources, the fact has 
come out that during the recent Kmla talks the Indian side felt that 
there were swie hawks in Prerident Bhutto's party. Reportedly once 
during the tession an official belonging to the Pakis^ can^ threatened 
another war with Inidia, in case India tried to impose, what he called, 
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on Pakistan ber own problems. In ?iew of this do you think that doves 
in Pakistan wit] be able to exert sufficient ioflueoce on their hawks to 
change their stand and ensure a durable peace in this sulxontinent 7 

Th£ Prime Minister : I certainly hopt so. 

Question : Since the presence of the Military Observers* Groiqi 
in Kashmir has become redundant, do you intend to ask them to go 
back? 

The Prime Minister : Well, they have no rc4e to play there now. As 
1 said, even their presence earlier had not made any contribution. 

Question : If Pakistan raises ihe Kashmir issue again in the United 
Nations, would it be a violation of the Simla Agreement? 

The Prime Minister : Why do you want to jump and cross hypothec 
deal bridges ? If and when such a situation arises, we will no doubt 
be prepared lor it 

Question : If you want to make some entries in your autobiography, 
if it were ever to be written, what will be the description of the Simla 
Agreement, presuming that the autobiographies are written in a very 
informal manner 7 

The Prime Minister : That is another very hypothetical question, 
since there is no intention at the moment of writing an autobiography. 
Presumably I will say the same thing that I have said to you here that it 
is a worthwhile beginning. 

Question : There has been some speculation after the Simla G)nference 
that a tripartite meeting between India, Bangladesh and Pakistan might 
take place. Do you feel such a meeting is necessary, and, if so, what 
is the possibiliQr? 

The Prime Minister : I do not know anything about it There are 
various problems which concern Pakistan and Bangladesh and they 
should ^ resolved between those two countries. If there is something 
which coQcems us also, then, of course, we should certainly be in it too. 

Question : 1 hope you are interested in* seeing that Pakistan is 
economically developed and strengthened as a good neighbour. What 
would be your approach with regard to your financial and economic 
assistance supposing their present-day need be the order of Rs. 500 
crores. 

The Prime Minister : I think that th^ have far less lack of resources, 
compared to their size and needs, than we have. 

Question : Has your Govemmeot made any assessment of Mrs. 
Bandaranaike's visit to Peking 7 There is a report from Hong Kong 
that Ceylon has offered a naval base to China. 
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The Prime MmiSTER : We have heard nothing about naval base. 

Question : 'Fhe Simla Agreement lists three sub^ts for the next sum- 
nut* viZ; P.O.Ws, Kashmir and diplomatic ties. Do you think that these 
issues will be taken as a package or do they admit of step-by-step 
approach ? * 

The Prime Minister : As 1 sakl. the basic thing is how to have peace 
and that concerns the border. So far as the prisoners-of-war are con¬ 
cerned, there Is a third country which is very much concerned, that is. 
Bangladesh, and that problem cannot be solved unless they are also in 
the picture. 

OucsTiON : You just said about the border. Again and again you have 
b^cn talking about the border. Does it mean that there is something 
more to be done about the border apart from Simla Agreement or the 
withdrawal of troops from the international bolder is c(HRpIete and 
no disengagement across the line of control in Kashmir. Is that final 
or something more has to be done about it? 

The Prime Minister : Well, you have seen in the Simla Agreement 
that nothing very definite has been said about it. 

OuEsnoN : In the communique issued after her meeting with the 
Chinese leaders Mrs. Bandaranaikc has called for a peace zone in this 
part of the sub-continent. What is your reaction to that ? 

The Prime Minister : We have always believed in peace. If the pro¬ 
position is that there should be peace in the sub<ontinent, in the Indian 
Ocean, well, wc have always supported it. In fact, it has been our own 
view from long ago. So whether it is in a communique or elsewhere, 
our view docs not change We stand for certain basic things. 

Question : Mr. Connally while in Delhi gave the advice that India 
should subdue its criticism of the United States* action in Vietnam. 
Did he give you this advice while talking to you and if so, what is your 
reaction ? 

The Prime Minister : No, he did not give me any such advice, but it 
is tiue that the American Administration is extremely sensitive about 
anything that is said about Vietnam. India*s stand on this matter has 
been very consistent and wc stick to it. Wc do not go out of our way 
to say anything, hut if an occasion arises and you have to say it, well 
we say it. 

Question : In his press conference in Simla. Mr. Bhutto, speaking about 
the possible trials in Bangladesh said that if India handed over these 
prisoners-of-war for trial to the authorities in Bangladesh, it would 
make it impossible, hinting that this might threaten the success of future 
Summit talks. Could you give us your views on that, please 7 
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The Prime Minister : There is nothing much we can do about it 
because these troops did surrender to a joint command in Bangladesh, 
Joint command of the Bangladesh forces and the Indian forces and, 
therefore, the Bangladesh Government has got a say in what should 
happen and the holding of war crime trials is not against the Geneva 
Conventions. 

Question : Do you think that Iraqis recognition to Bangladesh indi¬ 
cates a new trend 7 


The Prime Minister : Well, obviously if they had not recognised so 
far and now they have recognised it, it is a new action. Is it not 7 
What it will lead to, I do not know. 


Question : Coming back to Mr. Connally*s visit again, Mr. Connally 
said that the topic of resumption of American aid to India was not 
discussed because Indians never brought it up. He said that he would 
have been more than happy to talk zboui it but that the question never 
arose. I am wondering why this occurred 7 Was it a purposeful strategy ? 

The Prime Minister : There is no question of strategy. If he bad 
brought it up, we would have said something about it. But I see no 
rca*ion why we should bring it up. 

Question : E>oes that indicate, for example. India is not really interested 
in the resumption of aid from the USA? 


Tim Prime Minister : We arc interested in help from any country if 
that help is without strings and if it is going to assist us in becoming 
stronger economically. Wc are not interested in any help which is 
going to impose conditions or try to influence our judgment or our 
actions. 


Question : In Simla both of you, Pakistani President and yourself, 
agreed for durable peace. Was there any discussion about the limitation 
on the arms race in the sub-continent or are you going to initiate this 
move in your future meetings with Mr. Bhutto for the establishment of 
durable peace in this area 7 

The Prime Minister : All these are detailed matters. If once you really 
feel that you are not only agreed on peace but certain basic decisions 
which lead to peace are taken, then all these things follow. Ihey are 
not something you can do before hand. 

Question : There is an impression that some of the Ministers in charge 
of economic ministries are not taking important decisions because they 
are not certain about the Cabinet reshuffle. When are you going to end 
their uncertainty and our curiosity 7 
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The Prime Minister : Since your seem to know more about it as to 
who is taking what decision, presumably you know about other matters 
as well, because I have not heard nbont people not taking decisions. 
Not a single decision has been held up in any Ministry to my knowledge. 

Question : Lately the economy has been showing signs of slide^ack. 
'rhe food production is expected to be lower this year than the last 
year. Prices are under pre&surc. There has been an increase of 3.1 
pc} cent in the last one month. Industrial production has also not 
picked up as was expected. Whut is the Government going to do about 
it? 

The PRtME Minister : Government has been taking steps. 1 do not 
agree with you at all tlut the economy is sliding back. In fact if you 
had taken the trouble to see what was said at the Consortium meeting 
and the Intel national Monetary Fund; they have been full of praise for 
the manner in which India's economy has kept up in spite of the very 
heavy burdens imposed on it. I'hcy have said that it is nothing short of 
miraculous. We have not gone back in anything at all. It is true that 
in industiy, the progress has not been as far as we had wanted U. But 
here again I do not think that with the burdens and the other compli¬ 
cations which had arisen there could have been very much more. We 
have taken certain steps. We arc taking them with regard to removing 
any diflicuUics. Some of these dtlhcuUics, 1 might say, are entirely 
imaginary, as when people talk about delays. Now there is certain 
amount of delays inherent in the system. What we could avoid, we are 
trying to work out and 1 think it ts being sorted ouU We arc now allow¬ 
ing all kinds of people; we are not being so rigid. For instance, where 
the development of backward areas is concerned, we are allowing people 
to go there even though earlier we had thought that we would not allow 
particular types of expansion and so on. It is true that the prices have 
risen. But, perhaps, you will note that this is part of a world-wide 
inflation. This is not something that is peculiar to India. There is no 
country in the world today where there has not been very sharp rise in 
prices. So far us rise in prices in this particular month is concerned, if 
you again go back to your records, the seasonal rise always takes place 
before the monsoons. And this year because the monsoons were delayed 
for sometime in parts of India, this sort of thing happened. But 1 am 
told that already they have shown some decline and 1 am sure they will 
decline further. But in a developing economy a obtain amount of rise 
in prices is inevitable as I have sakl on countless occaslms. What the 
Government can do and is trying to do is to see that the poorer sections 
are assured tfteir basic needs at /air prices. 

Question : Recently there is a trend in the industrial field for labour 

to go on strike whether necessary or unnecessary and thus bring down 
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productioa as a whole. Have we thought of disciplining labour where 
It IS well-established and well-paid ? 

The Prime Minister : Well, it depends on what meaoiDg you give to 
the word “discipline”, whether a person is industrial labour 
or anything else he is a human being, and 1 think that these matters have 
to be dealt with certainly in some cases with firmness but also with 
understanding. Here of course many of these problems arise because 
of union rivalries. It is not the labour by itself? I think the Labour 
Ministry and others arc trying to solve those problems along with other 
political parties. 

Question : You wanted to siy something about lifting the Emergency. 

The Prime Minister : 1 do not think that the lime has arrived for 
that yet. 

QURsnoN : What are you doing to curb rise in food prices because the 
rise is not in oilier commodities ? 

The Prime Minister : I just spoke about it that the rise in food prices 
wus because of the delay in ibe monsoon. 1 am told that the price has 
already come down a hlllc and it is expected to come down further. 

Question : May 1 come lo Simla Agreement ? Those who have 
r<iliowcd the discussion at the Simla Conference come to the conclusion 
(bat tills Agreement has not come as a result of discussions but this 
Agreement was reached wilhin ten minutes at dinner time over a sweet 
dish. Do you think this is an improvement on Tashkent Agreement ? 
And do you think it will be a lasting one ? 

The Prime Minister ; As I do not eat sweets, I do not know. I did 
not take it. [ have already expressed ray views that this is a worthwhile 
beginning. Now where we go from there, naturally depends on many 
things. 

Question : There is an impression that the Chief Ministers are standing 
as road blocks in the progress of land reforms—lowering of ceilings etc. 
Whai is your comment on this ? 

Trir Prime Minister : i think it is u wrong impression. 

Question r We would like (o know your comments on the Tamil Nadu 
situation. 

The Prime Minister : As you perhaps know 1 spoke with the Chief 
Minister and I am seeing one of the Ministere today. I think the 
major problem is not on the levy but on the manner in which this 
situadon was handled. 
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Question : Referring to the Tamil Nadu situation^ just now you said 
it is the manner in which it was bandied. Are you aware that in Tamil 
Nadu there is para-military organisation of DMK called T<wnl Padai 
and this is the organisation which has been responsible for the intensity 
of the clash. Have you any comment to offer on this ? , 

The Prime Minister : I do not know about this organisation. And 
whichever organisation it Is, I think it is in the interest of the Tamil 
Nadu Government to create a rapport with all their people. 

Question : May 1 xsk you a slightly philosophical question ? At this 
time of the year, when you are suppos^ly thinking of Cabinet reshuffle 
many of your colleagues, ex-colleagues and colleague-aspirants are all 
looking to astrologers. Do you think that a party committ^ to socialbm 
and a leadership trying to have recourse to astrology are compatible ? 

The Prime Minister : I think that everybody has different hobbies 
and if anybody enjoys going to astrologers, ! do not see why I should 
stand in their way. 1 can only tell you it will not affect my thinking, 
which at this moment is not at all occupied with Cabinet changes but 
with this Press conference. 

Question : There is hot news that Miss Benazir Bhutto is going to be 
appointed as the first High Commissioner after this war in India. If 
it IS 80 . don’t you feel that her new assignment will create more friendly 
relations between India and Pakistan? 

The Prime Minister : There arc one or two papers which have gone 
out of their way in printing totally false news. Not that this is a bad 
news. But 1 think that our papers should be more responsible in the 
sort of news they put out. While we were at Simla every day there 
was some item which was quite baseless. I do think that the reputation 
of the Indian Press is such chat we should not do anything to diminish 
il in any way. 

Question : Thai is because the Indian side did not take the Press into 
confidence at all. 

The Prime Minister : That is no reason to cook up things. 

Question ; We arc told that the Indian correspondents bad to rely 
more on Pakistani delegates. Your side was ab^lutciy mum and did 
not give out anything. 

The Prime Minister : May be that you are not so persuasive in 
getting things out. 

Question : la it true that the uUra-Leftisto in your party are creating 
a lot of difficulty for you and that is why you receotty denounced 
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strongly competition in radicalism and you also said those of (he patty 
members who do not want to function within the framework of the 
party may better quit the party organisation. Was this reference to 
the Ultra-Leftists or to the farm lobby which has been opposing lowering 
of iand ceiling. 

The Prime Minister : Reference was to anybody who wants to fuoc* 
tion outside the party—the limits put by the party. 

Question : What is your attitude to the ultraLeftists ? 

The Prime Minister : My altitude is exactly the same whether they 
urc on one side or another. «Wc have u programme to which we are 
committed; to which wc arc pledged to the people and we arc deter¬ 
mined to implement that programme and nob^y*s speeches one way or 
the other arc going to make a difference. 

Question : fn Kerala there is a crisis in the educational field. All the 
private colleges are closed and there is a sort of impasse between 
Government and the management. There is no point of agreement. 
Would you mind intervening in view of both parties not coming together ? 

The Prime Minisier : I think it is better for the State Government 
to handle the situation. And even though it looks very difficult at 
this point, I am sure a solution cun be found. 

Question : The question of minorities is involved in these colleges 
and institutions. 

The Prime Minis rEK : Well, t don't think that minority rights really 
arc involved. 

Question : Wc get the impression that these so-catlcd ultra-Lcftists or 
whoever they are, they function as some kind of a corrective conscience 
of the Congress party with the result that your position becomes a little 
dubious. Now, what really is the relationship. I mean is it a party 
within a party or is it a kind of conscience keeper or what is it ? 

Thr Prime Minister : Nothing. Just some very enthusiastic young 
people. 

Question : Some of them are pretty old, Madam. 

The Prime Minister : Well, they consider themselves young. 

Question : Some people from border areas captured by India wanted 
to settle in India, and a few hundred people have already come to 
Gujarat. Wiil they be allowed to settle in India? 

The Prime Minister : Weil, I think they should really go back. And 
I hope that their security and safety will be well looked after. 
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Question : Would you like to comment on an Indian political party 
issuing a joint communique in another country. Our CPI delegation 
went there and there was a joint communique in Moscow. Would 
you like to comment? What is this development? Because, the 
CPI is the main supporter of your party now-a-^ys. 

The Prime Minister : The main supporter of my party are thejseoplc 
of India, and you should know by the election results and by the num¬ 
ber of CPI people who are in Parliament. 

Question : The Joint Secretary ol the Socialist Internationale wrote 
a leuer to your party asking it to be an affiliate of the Socialist Inters 
nationale. And (he PSP which has been a member of this has been 
deprived of the membership. 1 mean the new party has nlso been 
deprived of the membership. Would you like your party to join the 
Socialist Internationale ? 

The Primr Minister : We wrll consider it. 

Question : At the recent i^ummU mcciing at Simla, did you get an 
impression that Pakistan was following a policy of peaceful relations 
with India to more concessions than a policy of confrontation as 
she did during ihe last 25 years ? 

Tun Prime Minister : The bask point is. Do we want to live... 
if wc are living in peace and co-operation, there is no queslion of 
concession. 1 personally believe that the progress of all the countries 
OD (he sub-continent is very much dependent on whether there is peace. 
And therefore, it is a question of understanding one another's problems 
and finding a way towards peace. If any country is trying to squeeze 
out concessions, that cannot lead to peace. 

Qt>FSTiON : One phrase in the Simla accord has created a lot of con¬ 
fusion, and that is *un(il the final settlement of Jammu and Kashmir*'. 
Since we take it that Jammu and Kashmir is no longer a problem, the 
question arises why did we agree to this phrase in the communique ? 

The Prime Minister : I do not know what the exact wording is. I 
do not think the wofding is that. I do not have it with me here. But 
obviously It is a question. It is a question, and the bc^er is connected 
with it. And this has not been finally settled. 

Question : After the Agreement, we were told that the question of 
POWs captured on the Western front is of no consequence and it can 
be settled in no time. Are you thinking of releaglng the POWs cap¬ 
tured on the Western front, who were about 3,000 in number, I 
presume ? Secondly, do we connder the inkmational border extending 
up to Ladakh or sti^ing at Sialkot 7 
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The Prime Minister : The whole question of the border wilt be dis* 
cussed when these matters are gone into. The return of the POWs 
depends on the establishment of peace. I think it is very closely linked 
with that. 

Question : The National Development Council approved the document 
tegarding the approach to Fifth Five Year Plan, and (here it mentioned 
about Rs. 6,000 to Rs. 7,500 crores are to be raised during the Fifth 
Five Year Plan for the schemes indicated therein. Tn view of (he 
opposition by the Congress party—rather the support which the Con* 
gress party has given to the rich farmers' agitation in Tamil Nadu, 
don't you think that similar problems will arise in other States when 
attempts to raise resources are made ? 

The Prime Minister : The Congress party has not supported the rich 
farmers’ lobby, As I have said earlier the real conflict or whatever 
you want to call it, arose only because of the manner in which the 
situation was handled. 

Quii.sTiON : Who, in your view, is really Renazir —Miss Bhutto or 
Mr. Bhutto? 

Tun Prime Minister ; Each person in his or her way. 

QuiisriON : Is it correct that the POWs cannot be returned until there 
IS n final settlement of Jammu and Kashmir ? 

The Primp. Minister : Until there is a final settlement, until we arc 
assured that there will be peace. 

OiM'STiON : What is our stand on the part of Kashmir, which is held 
by Pakistan as ''Azad Kashmir*'? Is it a part of India? 

The Prime Minister : We do regard it as such. 

Question : Is the resumption of diplomatic relations awaiting the final 
signing of the treaty ? 

The Prime Minister : I do not think it is awaiting anything in parti¬ 
cular. But having diplomatic relations by itself does not help towards 
anything. There are countries which have very close relations who do 
.not have diplomatic relations yet and we have had diplomatic relations 
and yet had a lot of confrontation. I do not think it is a major point. 

Question : There are forces in Bangladesh which are trying to create a 
wedge between India and Bangladesh. Would you like to comment 

OR it ? 

The Prime Minister : I think these reports are greatly exaggerated 
by the Press, 
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Question : Did you get any agreement at Simla on the UN Observers, 
whether they can be removed at this point from Kashmir 7 

The Prime Minister ; As I said, we think that they have no role to 
play there. Whether they arc to be removed or not, I do not know. 
This is for the UN to decide. 

6 

Question : Do you regard the issue of the trial of war criminals as a 
bilateral issue between Pakistan and Bangladesh 7 

The Prime Minister : Yes, Bangladesh is the most concerned about 
it. 

Question : What is the position of oiir Indian rupee vis^a-vis the 
European currency? 

The Prime MmisrRR: I think we arc still waiting and watching. 

Quksiiqn : Sheikh Abdullah hud u meeting with you some time ago. 
Now, he has wiitlcn a letter to you recently. In the talks about 
Kashmir, so far ns we arc concerned, do you intend associating Sheikh 
or somebody on his behalf? 

Thh Prime Minister : The talks arc on behalf of the Government of 
India. We arc not associating anybody from outside. 

Quesiion : Now that you have found success in the summit talks with 
Pakistan, what do you think of the possibilities of a similar summit 
with China? 

The Prime Ministir : I do not see any possibility right now. But 
CIS you know, for the Inst six years I have been saying and meaning it 
that we should have more normal relationship with China, and things 
were improving very, very gradually, but by the millimetre one could 
say, until the Bangladesh crisis when they took a very anti-Bangla¬ 
desh aud anti-India posture and in fact, they worked with the United 
States in the UN against us too. 

Question : Do you feel disappointed with the meagre volume of opposi¬ 
tion to the Simla Agreement ? Were you expecting a larger volume 
of apposition? 

The Prime Minister : I think It is more or less as expected. 

Question : On the report of the Confess Committee on land ceilings 
a number of members of your party have said that the Committee have 
gone beyond the scope of party's elation manifesto. Are you in favour 
of pving weightage for land irrigated by private sources? Do you 
also support the view that this report should be watered down 7 
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Tug Prime Minister : I do not think it is a question of watering 
down. Different States have different problems and I think they should 
be helped to resolve those problems in a way which does not affect 
our ultimate aims. 

Question : in your efforts to achieve a durable peace for the sub¬ 
continent, i( it is guaranteed by a situation in which the ceasefire line 
in Kashmir was recognised as the international border to assure that the 
dispute was eventuidly resolved and the sub-continent assured of a 
durable peace, would you accept it ? 

Tug Prime Minister : Well, wc will consider it. 

Question : About this phrase of Indian sub-continent or Hindustan 
peninsula, which do you prefer? 

Thu Prime Minister : It is the Press that makes all this phraseology 
and usually 1 find everybody accepts U after some time. 

OuusnoN: Have you any comments on the reported resignation of 
Mr. Keating? 

Tiu^ Prime Minister : Well, wc arc sorry he is leaving us. 

Oui.srroN : The entire emphasis has been on land redistribution which, 
i am afraid, you can never accomplish to the satisfaction of the people 
of this country because there arc too many of people and too few 
lands. Can it be that the shifting of this emphasis from production 
to land redistribution is a trap for you ? 

The Prime Minister : Well, in life one must always be on the look¬ 
out for traps but 1 do not think this question of land distribution is 
necessarily conflicting with that of production. In fact, very great 
port of the debate on the different modes of irrigation is to ensure that 
production does not suffer and just because you cannot give land to 
everybody who wants it. it docs not mean that a few people should 
have a very large amount of land. What can be distributed should 
certainly be distributed. I think both questions are equally imporUot 
because at least that number of people who can get, why should they 
be dented it because everybody cannot get it ? 

Question : About a Gvil Code being applicable to all religiras, to 
Hindus, Muslims and Christians, are you in favour of a common Gvil 
Code? 

The Prime Minister : As you know, this is a tricky question. And 
as I have said before it is for the minorities to make up their minds 
about these things. And perhaps you know that in every minority 
there is a division of opinion. Some of the younger people have 
certain views which arc more radical than the others. 
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Question : In this context, it is reported that the Maharashtra Govern- 
ment has written to the Centre that there should be a Civil Code com¬ 
mon to all communities. Any comment? 


The Prime Minister : I think they have, t have }ust commented 
on the other thing. So why should it be different if the Maharashtra 
Government writes ? # 


Ot^usTioN : Since Japan has got a new dynamic Prime Minister, how 
do you visualise Indo-Japanese relations? 

The Prime Minisikr: Well, we would like them to improve. Our 
relations with Japan arc good. Hut we would certainly like to improve 
them further. I admire the achievements of Japan, and the dynamism 
of the people. 

QtivsTjON : What about the ceiling on urban property? There is an 
impression that your Government is not serious about urban ceilings 
while you arc stressing on land ceiling all the time. 

The Prime Minister : Our Govcinmem is serious about whatever it 
snys and the mutter of urban ceilings is also being discussed. It is a 
little more complicated than land ceiling and also it is being taken up 
at a later stu^. But we arc committed to that also. 

Question : Mr. Connully, Mr. Nixon*s representative, carried the im¬ 
pression that India is nut interested m US aid. He said in all the talks 
with the Prime Ministcj and Finance Minister. India had impressed 
on international financial processes, not about aid. 

The Prime Minister : I just said—that it is the US that has stopped 
aid. Now if they want to do something about it, it is for them to 
initiate the subject. We certainly are not going to talk about it. So 
lai as I am concerned, I had never talked about it to anybody. 

Question : There is a trend among the Secretaries of your Ministries. 
They whisper to certain selected correspondents and not to others. Is 
it under your guidance ? 

The Prime Minister : It is not my guidance certainly. It is a little 
dilTicult to whisper into everybody’s car. 

Question : Would you care to lake us into confidence as to really 
what brought about the miracle at the Simla Summit? We were toM 
at 5.00 p.m., there was a firm deadlock and something happened bet¬ 
ween 5.00 p.m. and midnight. We have been told many stories on this 
subject. Would you care to throw some light ? 

The Prime Minister : t don't think there is any very great mystery. 
When President Bhutto came to see me, I can’t remember exactly what 
time it was, but I certainly got the impression that perha'^ we could 
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come to an agreement and only some things had to be sorted out. He 
bad a Press conference. That is why he had to go otherwise we might 
have finished it there and then. So, he had to go to bts Press conference. 
And after that we were with the other guests. It was only when we 
were free after dinner chat wc went back to it. 

Question : What was the real hitch ? 

Tub Prime Minister : There was no hitch as such. It was just he 
put forward his difficulties and 1 put forward my difficulties. 

Question : Do you think with u little more preparatory work, the 
discussions between the two sides on substantive issues would have 
made a difference to the summit. 

The Prime Minister : I doubt it. There was nothing to prevent that 
discussion. 

OUFsnoN : Jan Sangh leaders have been saying that there is a secret 
understanding entered into wilh Mr. Bhutto and also that the Simla 
accord has been arrived at under certain foreign pressure. Would you 
like to comment on that 

The Prime Minister : Unless you want me to explode, i do not know 
what comment I can give here. You know how strongly 1 feel about 
all these insinuations about foreign picssurc. And you also know 
that we have not yet been able to keep anything secret from the Indian 
Press. 

QtiESTiON : What is the secret of your good health? You arc doing 
a lot of work and for the last 25 years you have been just like that. 

Tne Prime Minister ; My hair is much whiter now. 

Question : A question was asked about the rise in prices. Obviously 
prices arc manipulated by monopolists in the private sector. Arc you 
contemplating to have consumer industries in the public sector ? Already 
some of the consumer industries in the public sector have been able 
to check the price rise, like the Modern Bakeries which has not 
allowed the Britannia bread to raise its price. 

The Prime Minister : Yes, but you sec, the public sector has to 
decide how much money it can afford for such things. It is a question 
of priority. 

Question : What progress has been achieved by the ministerial com* 
mittee on ownership of the Press and is there any time-limit given 
to it? 

The Prime Minister : I am sorry to say that I have not kept in touch 
with this committee but yesterday without knowing that you were going 
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to pose (his questtoD, I did ask for a report which I hope I will get 
today. Report only on how far they have got. 

Thank you very much. May I wish you, since you seem to be 
jealous of my health, all the best of health and good humour and good 
reporting. 


1 HERE IS HARDLY any need for me to intervene in this debate because 
I find tliat from our own side and from Memben of the Opposition 
there has come solid support for this Agreement. And the only argu¬ 
ments, if one can call them arguments, which were put forward by the 
Jan Sangh have been very ably refuted by Members from all sides of 
the House. 

This morning, wc witnessed what I can only call an utterly 
deplorable and ridiculous demonstration on the floor of the House. 
I do not think that any Member of the House, no matter on which 
side or which policy he stands for, will say that such doings have 
anything whatsoever to do with democratic functioning and that is 
why it is astonishing that the same Members had the cheek to talk 
of democracy in this House today. One could have called such 
action childish But it would be an insult to the children of India 
to call it so. 

J must repudiate very strongly—I do not think there is any need 
to do so but these things must go on record—the constant allegation 
that the Government of India is acting at the behest of some outside 
power. I think—I am sorry for these people—1 can only say that 
they must be suffering from a deep inferiority complex. They must 
be suffering from an utter lack of confidence in the people of India. 

Shri Vajpayee spoke also of Indian unity. I know something 
about the unity of this country and the unity of the people. Let me 
repeat what I have said before, that unity is for a purpose. You do 
not have unity just for the sake of unity. You have unity to make 
the country strong; you have unity to take the country forward. You 
do not have unity to take the country down, to show meanness, to 
show pettiness and to show lack of statesmanship. 

Today Shri Vajpayee was right in saying that he had some lakhs 
of people with him. He does have. But let me remind him that 
the population of India is 60 crores, and those crores are not with 
Shri Vajpayee. He may have a few lakhs but there are still the 
crores of people. Are wc going to listen to the voice of the crores or 
arc we going to listen to the voice of the small, whining minority ? It 
is not a minority that speaks up with strength; it is a whining, weak, 
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fuU*oMn(eriority minority. He has not only no confidence in the people 
of India, he has shown utter disregard for the people of Kashmir. How 
dare he say that we arc leaving the people of Kashmir to the tender 
mercies of the Pakistanis ? . Do not blame the people of Kashmir who 
have stood by us in all times of turmoil. At a time when there was no 
Indian military to help the people of Kashmir, it was their own militia 
who met the Pakistani attack. How dare he challenge their bravery ? 
How dare he challenge their solidarity with India 7 

This country, and this Government, is keenly aware of where it is 
going and where it wants to go. Tlicrc was a time—not very long 
ago—only last year when the same Hoq. Member did not believe me 
when I said that wc knew what was going to happen in Bangladesh, 
that wc were going to solve the problem, that we were going to see 
that the refugees were relumed with honour and safety. Shri Vajpayee 
said to me, T do not believe you*. I said, ‘Shrt Vajpayee, I am not 
concerned with whether you telicve me or not; I am concerned with 
what is going to happen.* And today it is not I who am saying what 
happened. Can Shri Vajpayee deny that there is Bangladesh today ? 
Can Shri Vajpayee deny that the refugees have gone back to Bangla¬ 
desh? And still he says. *1 do not believe you*. Let him not 
believe me; it mattem little to the people of India whether he believes 
or does not believe; it matters little to the people of the world 
whether he believes or does nut believe. But history will show whether 
what has happened has been for the good of India. 

] have made no tall claims for the Simla Agreement; I make no 
tall claims now. All 1 say is that is a beginning; it is a small begin¬ 
ning perhaps, but it is a good beginning. Why do I say so? I am 
not concerned with whether we can trust the Pre.sident of Pakistan 
or not; I am only concerned with whether we can trust ourselves or 
not. Have wc confidence in our strength or not? Have wc the 
strength to handle the situation or not 7 This is what concerns me. 
Arc we afraid ? May be, the Jan Sangh is afraid of Pakistan. 

Now wc have a certain national pride. And when I use the word 
'pride*, I do not have any false pride, 1 do not mean any feeling of 
arrogance, but pride in this nation and what it has stood for, pride 
in the Indian people and what they arc capable of doing. Pride 
which makes you want to do your best, to give your utmost, no 
matter what it costs, for the good of the country. Perhaps it is a 
sentiment that cannot be understood by some of our friends oppo¬ 
site. We cannot blame them. They are, no less than Pakistan, 
creatures of Partition. They had no place in India before, and 
perhaps they fear that they will have no place when there is ctHnplete 
peace. That is why they are so concerned that the sprit of confron¬ 
tation should continue. 

What is the basic issue before us 7 May I take the House into 
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confideDce? No» 1 must digress a moment—we have been blamed 
by all sides for not consulting the Opposition. We held a meeting 
of the leaders of the Opposition on May 18 where we told them 
whatever it was possible to say before the Simla taiWa actually took 
place. Wc put our points before them. Our frirads frem the 
C.P.I. (M) refused to attend the meeting, but we cannot be blamed for 
that. The others, including the Jan Sangh, were present. There 
was nothing more we could have said bad we met even one day 
bclore the talks. Therefore, it is not true to say that we did not put 
our views before them. NaturaUy, we couki not know the details. 
We did not know the details ourselves. We did not know how things 
would proceed. 

The very hrst remark i made to Mr. Bhutto was that we have 
to decide, Pakistan and India have to decide, whether the interests 
of these two countries arc complementary or are they now or are they 
always going to be conlliciing? Ibis is a major issue to decide. If 
wc think that out interests conflict, then you can have one agreement 
or a hundred agreemenb and you will not have peace. But wc 
believe as India has believed and India does believe today, (hat our 
interests aic largely the same, that the major problems we face are 
the problems of the poverty of our peoples, of the economic back- 
watdness of our countries and the incessant effort of foreign powers 
to picssurisc us. Wc all know—and most of us have been involved 
in the freedom struggle—what deliberate attempt there was to create 
friction within ourselves. Why ? So as to weaken the fteedom struggle. 
Tlicy knew that i! all the religions and all the communities kept together, 
then their unity would create a strength which nobody could move, not 
even the great British Empire. But they knew also that if they could 
divide us on any issue, whether it was language or religion or anything 
else, well, then they would have a chance of defeating us. That is why 
their effort was to create dissensions. 

After Partition, they could not do it in the same manner. There¬ 
fore, the attempt of those forces who were interested in keeping the 
sub-continent weak, was to see that this confrontation should 
continue between the difierent parts of the sub-continent so that we 
would be more involved in this sort of quarrel than in tackling our 
basic problems and trying to become strong in ourselves. 

This is what we have to study. When this is the state of affairs, 
do we permit it, or should we say, 'Enou^, we have had enough of 
the traps of othen. Today we must realise what is in our real 
interests.'* There is no doubt that the real interests of this country, 
as of Pakistan, lie in peace between the two countries. 

Will there be peace or not? I am neither an astrologer nor do 
1 consult astrologers, 1 do not know. All I know is that I must fight 
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for peace aod I must take those steps which will lead us to peace. If 
they do not work out, we are prepared. It is not as if we are dis* 
regarding the interests of the nation. We arc not saying, *No, No. 
We thought there would be peace. Even if somebody attacks us, 
we are not ready*. That is not our altitude. We are prepared to face 
any threat or any kind of aggression should it take place. But we 
must all consider, as our friend, Hon. Member Shri Anthony has said, 
whether (his is really within the realm of possibility or whether it is a 
remote consideration. 

In a situation like this, when we obviously have the upper hand, 
wc arc in a position to guide affairs. Had wc stood up saying as 
when two children arc quarrening, *You have taken my toy; I must 
have it before I speak to you*, or something like that, if we had that 
kind of attitude what would have happened ? 

It may bo that the talks would have broken down. We could 
have said. *Mr. Dhulto. go back and we shall meet again.* And the 
same would happen next time. We could keep on meeting and have 
very pleasant meetings or perhaps not so pleasant. What would have 
been achieved 7 Would India have been stronger ? Would we have 
been able to relax more than what wc can today for instance 7 We would 
not. As some hisloiian ha.s said, *Had the countiics of Europe 
treated Germany with the understanding that India has shown to 
Pakistan, there would not have been a Hitler and there would not 
have been a Second World War*. 

So, it is a question of the manner of dealing with things. A 
situation has been created whereby it is, I am not saying impossible, 
but dillicult for Pakistan to do very much against as. It is for us, 
by our actions, by our behaviour, to see that this situation is main¬ 
tained. This is not done by taking up a hard attitude or soft attitude 
but by assuming a situation whereby the capacity for Pakistan or 
any other country acting against us is minimised. 

Several Members have pointed out that the situation has changed 
in Pakistan. I think the leadership of Pakistan and President Bhutto 
of Pakistan arc fully aware of the changes. We in India are fully 
aware that the situation has changed in India also. It is not the 
situation which pertained at the time of Tashkent; it is not the 
situation which pertained at the time of previous agreements: it is a 
different situation. Today we have the whole Indian public, and, in 
spite of the Jan Sangh, it is a united public, it is united on the main 
issues, it is united in guarding its interests. I do not think it is feasible 
for anybody to go against the interests of the people. 

As 1 said, we are not afraid of Pakistan; we arc not afraid of any 
other people either. But, we do realise that the danger is not so 
much from Pakistan as It is from those forces who envisage confron- 
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tatioQ on this sub-conUaeot» or confrontatioa in Asia, to be in their 
interest. As I have said on a previous occasion, Asia is a continent 
which has given great richness to the world. It is to the exploitation 
of Africa and Asia that today the affluent countries owe their wealth 
and their riches and their industrial advance. 

But we remain where wc are. Why? Because, we ace caught 
up in past thinking. Somebody provokes us and we get provoked 
into saying: All right, let us fight amongst ourselves. We do not 
see that the third parties are taking advantage of us. 

The time has come when Asia must wake up to its destiny, must 
wake up to the real needs of its people, must stop fighting amongst 
ourselves, no matter what our previous quanels, no matter what the 
previous hatred and the bitterness. The time has come today when wc 
must bury the past. We should see in what way we can make the people 
of Asia, who were rich not only in wealth, not only in talent, but in 
culture, ill heritage, once more regain—I don*t say, past glory, because 
1 don't believe in that kind of glory but certainly a status in the world, 
where they can guide the destinies of the world, they can also mould the 
future in order to make the world a fit place for man to live in. 

This i& the vision of the future which must guide us today. If 
wc get entangled in petty quarrels then we have to say good-bye to 
such a future and we shall always be enmeshed in conflicts. That 
is why we must now look not to the past, but to the future. If wc 
say, we must look to the past, how can wc ask Pakistan not to look 
to the past ? Wc have to choose—either both look to the past or 
both say good*bye to the past; let us try to build a new future. It is 
easier for us to say good-bye to the past; because we have never 
preached hatred. At the worst of times, we have expressed our 
concern for the people of Pakistan, we have expressed our sorrows at 
their being deluded by their leaders, by their military dictatorship 
and so on. We have never preached hatred against Pakistan. So, 
for us it is a little easier, but in the case of Pakistan which has pro¬ 
moted a hate campaign, and which has attacked India so many times, 
is it realistic to expect a sudden washing away of past attitude and 
adoption of new ? It is not easy. These things do not come about 
by wishing or wanting. I think that President Bhutto is making a 
sincere effort to lake his people towards a new future. Whether he 
will succeed or not, I do not know. But at least, he is making an 
effort, and I think that it is in our interest that his effort to turn the 
face of Pakistan from its past hatred and bitterness to a new future 
of peace and friendship is supported by us. 

During the debate it was also said that certain remarks here were 
not made for political purposes. This is a ridiculous statement. 
There is nothing in the world which is not political. 'Rie people who 
consider themselves as non-political are usually those who do not 
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want change, but they are no less political than those who do want 
change. 

We also lemember that at the time of Bangladesh crisis also, while 
everybody was with us and broadly supported us, there were parties 
which tried to take political advantage of the situation. They did 
raise the sort of issues which they thought would catch the public 
imagination, which would show the Government in a poor light, 
whether it was the question of the refugees or the question of march¬ 
ing our Army into Bangladesh or anything else. Therefore, let us 
not get lulled by these soft words ot imagine that these things were 
not political. All of us in the House are political beings, and we are 
very conscious of the political actions taken by others. Had there 
been no political motive, there should have been no reason to have 
the sort of iwfuisha held on the border—that is the only word that 
describes it. It was tomasha, that the people regarded it also. Or 
to have the sort lamasha that we witnessed here. 

llierc IS one other point to demonstrate how hlUe regard these 
people have for truth. Almost every day, there is some story or 
other m their nev^paper which is completely (abneated aud baseless. 
Today there was one which caused me some worry, somcihmg about 
a Pakistani attack on Naya Chor. 1 have enquired and am told that 
it is absolutely baseless. It is completely tabricated. So, there is a 
constant cllort to renew an atmosphere of confrontation, of giving out 
news that would incite people. 

1 do not want to say anything more at this stage. But, there is 
one point. Some Members from my own party talk about hope in 
the leadership and so on, but this leadership has always stood lor 
one thing and that is hope in the people d India, confidence in the 
people of India. Let us not lose that, because that is our strength. 

1 think that is India's strength. We are with the people. My colleague 
Shn Swaran Singh reminds me of another point. It seems that 
apart from the other heavy work that the Jan Saogh has, they indulge 
in eavesdropping on telephone conversations—imaginary ones. 1 had 
not phoned to anybody while 1 was in Simla, neither privately nor 
officially. I do not remember whether the Hon. Member said that 
1 phoned or Sardar Saheb phoned or Shri Yesbwantrao Cbavan 
phoned or Sfarl Jagjivan Ram phoned or Shri F. A. Ahmed pboi>ed 
or somebody else did so on oar behalf. It is immaterial whether they 
took my name or ooL The question is whether anybody spoke to 
Moscow. I categorically declare that nobody spoke to any foreign 
country at all. We did receive a large number of messages from 
various countries hoping and wishing that the talks would be success¬ 
ful. But nobody gave us any advice as to what we should do for 
the good reason that they know that our reaction to such advice is 
not very good. We like advice on some occasions, but not on all 
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occasions because each country must make its own decisions. It is 
only the country itself and the leaders of the country who can judge 
what is in the interest of the country. Nobody from outside, however 
great a friend or enemy, can tell us what is in the true interest of 
India. We know, as 1 have said earlier, that nobody from outside 
can be interested in our strength, it is only we ourselves w^o are 
concerned. 

Therefore, 1 plead with the Hon. Members of the Jan Sangh not 
to be the voice of outside reaction as well as of reaction inside the 
country. Today they are repeating what the enemies of India outside 
are saying. That is what the Jan Sao^ is propagating. 

1 Iwow that the House has supported the agreement and the entire 
world has supported it. Let us do so with grace and dignity. 


1T IS A little didicult to speak here on this occasion because almost the 
entire House is with us on this matter. 

The Jan .Sangh Member who himself started oS by saying that we 
do not listen to the voice of the people, that it is only the Congress 
which is trying to promote a particular point of view, ended his speech, 
on the note that they stand alone and isolated. It did not begin on 
that note. It began on a very brave note as if the whole world was 
behind them and the Congress alone was trying to propagate another 
point of view. But he ended on this other note as was only natural. 

Sit, it is the same Hon. Member who again and again advises us to 
listen with patience, to be quiet but he has not the courtesy or the 
decency to listen to a single speech patiently from u$. Not one criticism 
can be made against them. They can use the most abusive words, they 
can use vioJence, they can make the sort of vulgar and ridiculous 
demonstration as they did in (he other House. That is all ri^t for 
them. But if anyone from here says anything about them, they bob up, 
not one but six or seven of them. Yesterday 1 noticed that when their 
leader was speaking, it was not enough that he was speaking, all the 
rest of them had to stand up and not allow even his voice to be heard. 
This is their idea of decency, this is their idea of decorum. It is not 
our idea. This is another reason, why 1 say it is difficult to speak. 
Then he spoke about Sardar Swaran Singh—think he was trying to 
have a dig at him—that he cannot understand what he says. Now, our 
Foreign Minister has travelled to the far corners of the world. Nowhere 
has thcie been any difficulty amongst high people, Heads of State, 
amongst low people, ordinary people, iii understanding him. So if there 
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was somelhifla wrong is tbe masDer of his prcaentmg our case, surely 
wme other people would have complamcd, “We caonot understand 
But nowhere have we heard this before. Only this one parly 
has objected that they do not undersund him. Does the fault lie with 
Sardar Saheb or with those who do not xindentaod him ? 

Sir, here the question is one of a basic diOereoce. It is not con¬ 
cerned with words or events; it is not even a question merely of the 
Simla Agreement. It is a question, as 1 said the other day, of the 
manner in which this party has been born, the circumstances in which 
it was boro. The Hon. Member made a cheap jibe at the birth of my 
party. No matter what the Jan Sangh says, (he Congress was born 
more than 80 years ago. The* policies which the Congress is following 
today, as you can see from the resolutions of the Congress—not from 
what 1 say or anybody on this side or that side might say—are the 
policies laid down by our great leaders. To make such a cheap jibe 
only demonstrates tbe lack of any other argumenl. Sir, I have not got 
up to answer arguments. As 1 have said, this is a matter of basic 
difference. My Hon. friend opposite also spoke about temper. He 
rightly remarked that those who have no arguments show anger. Now, 
Sir, it is true that when I spoke the other day, I spoke firmly and 
strongly, but 1 did not speak with temper in my voice or in my words. 
1 should like this House and the public to judge whether my speech 
wus u show of temper or the action of the Hon. Member's parly was a 
show of temper. It is not my opinion against their opinion. The 
whole Parliament was witness. The records arc witness to what 
happened. 

It may be that the Member insists they arc right and all others are 
wrong. If that be so, it would mean that not only is the Congress 
wrong, not only are all the other political parties of Xids country wrong, 
but all the countries of the world are also wrong. This is an issue 
on which die entire world seems to be united. There has been tremen¬ 
dous enthusiasm for this Agreement and for tbe new spirit that they 
see awakened on our sub-continent. Where is the enthusiasm less ? 
I wonder if my Hon. friends have taken tbe trouble to examine this. 
Nobody has been quiet. But whose appreciation or enthusiasm has 
been muted ? It is those people wbe^ enthusiasm has been muted 
whenever there has been any question of the interest oc strength of 
India—1 would even say that it is those people who have been actively 
against our interests. These are the voices in the world today which 
aie not so strong and enthusiastic in favour of this Agreement Would 
it be wrong if wc say, as some Hon. friends have said, that this party 
is echoing those outside voices ? I have no hesitation in repeating that 
what the Jan San^ wants in India is what the military regime in 
Pakistan bad wanted in Pakistan. History has shown that this pc^cy 
has failed. 
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When I Spoke of toys, I did not mean that land was a toy. I was 
speakiog about the oxiception or the attitude of demaoding a tooth for 
a tooth aod an eye for ao eye. That is not a mature attitude nor an 
attitude which in today*8 world can be advantageous to our country. 
Neither is the 8{mt bargaining, which another Hon. friend has 
advised. We are not out to bargain. We are a mature people who have 
only one aim before us and that is how to make our country strong. 
And by strength we do not mean merely military strength. 1 think 
that is a small part of a couiitiy*s strength. When we talk of strength, 
we mean the strength of the people. And that can come only when 
the pco^e have understanding, when they have maturity and when the 
aSairs of the nati<m are dealt with a certain amount of sagacity and 
foresight. Nobody has made the claim for the Simla Agreement that 
all problems are solved. In fact I would say that this is simply not 
possible at any time anywhere in the world. Problems will always 
remain. Our endeavour is to take each step so as to be in a better 
position to face the new problems that must arise. 

With the Simla Agreement India is in a belter position to face the 
future. In fact I would say that the Simla Agreement is in pursuance 
of the domestic and the international policy which India has followed 
all these years. Since Independence and even before Independence this 
is what the Congress party has believed in. It believed even then in 
friendship with all countries. It believed even then in peace in the 
world and a co-operative endeavour to end the poverty and the misery 
of the underprivileged of the world. At a time when we had no strength 
in our hands or in our voices, we bad no wealth, no armaments or any¬ 
thing, even at that time, wc stood solidly by all those who were equally 
oppressed. We did not make the excuse that we had our own struggle 
and never could help the people of Africa, that we could not pay atten¬ 
tion to what was happening in Asia. On the contrary we stated this 
even though we were poor, wc were weak, but whatever we had, the 
strength of our voice, our moral support or whenever wc can give more 
than moral support, that would be at tbe disposal of all those who were 
in similar situations. Whatever our relations with China today, India 
was the first and the cmly country which sent a medical team to China 
at that time. And in what conditions did this team live ? I saw some 
of the members when they left and I saw them on their return. I 
could not recognise them when they came back. Tl^ looked more 
like skeletons. This was because of lack of food and lack of sleep. 
They could have refused to stay in such conditions aod said : ^'We 
cannot work**. But they had gone to do a job and they did it. This 
was the spirit. This was the spirit of our policies and it is in this 
spirit that we act today also. 

Shri S. D. Mishra saw a change in our foreign policy because I 
mentioned Asia and said it was time for Asian countries to co-operate 
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^rc closdy. May be I shall disappoint him. But there is no change 
in OUT policy. Why should we change when the rest of the world is 
coming round to our way of thinking? If it is necessary and if we 
find that this policy no longer serves the interests of India, then we 
shall not stick to it. We shall be the first to change. But what do we 
see today? We see that the countries which had exposed us and 
which had abused us are one by one coming round to our policy, I 
think it was Hon. Member Shri V. P. Dutt who spoke of this. Ihey 
may not use the word *Don-align meat*. But what does ^oon-aUgnment* 
mean ? It means that regardless of the political systems of a country, 
you can build bridges with that country. Between no two countries 
was there greater enmity than &e United States of America and China. 
In fact if there was a certain amount of tension between us and the 
United States it was on this ground, namely our friendship with China 
and the Soviet Union. What do we find now ? We are left bdiind 
and they are more 'bhai*Mai* than anybody else. The best food is 
Chinese food and the best medical treatment is Acupuncture. In the 
United States and many parts of Europe many think that the best is 
Chinese. Soon after a journey to the Soviet Union was arranged and 
there were some more embracings and hand^shakes. What for ? If 
any vindication or proof is necessary—I do not think it is necessary— 
this shows ours is the right policy. 

On one point I agree with Dr. Bhai Mahavir and I have said in my 
public meetings, not cudy now, but from the beginning, that I stand for 
certain things. I am very happy if the people are with me. If they are 
not, yet I consider my stand to be the ri^t, I must stand alone. We 
stand for particular policies. Today a great change is taking place all 
over the world. More and more people are accepting certain realities. 
May be the U.S. Administration in spite of its new found friendship 
with some countries, is not chan^ng. But we cannot ignore the fact 
that the young people of America are giving deeper thought to these 
matters. So the world is changing. 

We have been told by some Hon. Members that there have been 
other agreements with Pakistan. What has happened to them ? And 
in spite of previous talks about peace, have there not been wan ? There 
have been wars. We cannot deny this. But we cannot deny also that 
today the situation in India has changed. Today there is more political 
cohesion and greater unity amongst the people. In every way the 
country is strongier and I think that our people have better under¬ 
standing of the problems of the country and are drilling to sacrifice, to 
fight and to face the challengea of the future. Tliere is a great change 
in Pakistan. It may be that the Pakistanis did not want that change. 
But the change is there regardless of whether they desire it or not. They 
cannot ignore that change. When we lode at the ritnatiofi, we eanziot 
also ignore that this change has taken place. Even President Bbntto 
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himself has admiUed that he was the father of the policy of confronta¬ 
tion with India. He himself now acknowledges that the situation has 
changed today and that the need of the times is peace. So thin^ have 
changed. Some Members opposite have taken me and Sardar Saheb to 
task, because we have not categorically asserted that we know that there 
will be no war, that we know that President Bhutto is a different man. 
T don't do so. I am not used to making such categorical statements. 
I can only describe our assessment of the situation and I can also say 
with some assurance that so far I have not often been wrong in my 
assessment. So what I say is my assessment of the situation. 

Some of the questions which are being put todays "'How do you 
know that this will not happen?"', “Peace will not be peace’*, etc. 
These same questions were posed at the time of Bangladesh also. It 
was said very categorically, “You say that the refugees ^11 return. 
But we know that they will not return aud wc know that you will not 
be able to send them back.” They did not think that Bangladesh 
could be freed. But, all those events did happen, this is obvious to all. 
A hundred and one events are taking place every day which are equally 
true, equally relevant, which are not so tangible to the Opposition or 
even to some of us. Nevertheless, these things are happening. There 
are vast forces at work in India, in Pakistan and all over the world. 
The question before us is this : Do we encourage these good forces or 
do we put a spoke in the wheel? To my mind, this is a straight¬ 
forward question before us. It is possible that one makes the best 
eflort possible and yet one fails. But is that reason to say that we 
should not make that effort ? So, we have made an effort and I believe 
that we have succeeded, insofar as we can, in the first step. I do not 
know whether at the second step we can go very much further. But 
I know that a beginning has been made from which it will be difficult 
for anybody to go back. If something untoward docs happen, as 1 
have said in the other House and at other places, if there is war, well, 
we arc ready. Then we cannot say, “No, we have accepted peace 
and, therefore we are not ready for this attack.” But, we will do 
everything possible to see that peace succeeds and succeeds with honour. 
Why? Because—1 have said this many times—peace is an ideal and 
We do believe in ideals. But, peace is also a necessity. 

I have always believed and I do believe even today that India's 
mn|or enemy is not Pakistan, it is not even the big powers which arc 
interested in their spheres of influence. India’s greatest enemy is the 
economic backwardness of the country. It is the poverty of the country. 
If we did not have diat heavy handicap, we could have done many 
things in the world. But, we have the handicap and nobody is going 
to help us to overcome it except we ourselves and we canaot overcome 
it unless we have peace. Therefore, peace is essential to our country 
and I believe that it is essential to Pakistan. I also believe that tension 
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between the three countries of the sulxontincnt will always be a 
weakening factor and one which may he exploited by outside forces. 
So, the second question before us is this : Do we want interference by 
outside forces or do we want to settle our affairs ourselves however 
difficult they may be ? We have believed that we must settle differences 
amongst ourselv^ however complex they may be and a beginning in 
that direction has also been made. 

I am sofry» I have diverted from my point about Asian uni^. I 
have spoken about Asia. I should like the countries of Asia to be 
united. But, unity for what purpose? You cannot have unity by 
giving up your ideals, values or your basic principles. In Asia, we 
follow a certain policy. Why t Not because wc do not hke America 
and so if America does something, we must be perverse and criticise 
America. Not at all. Personally I am not against America or any 
other country. But, we do disapprove of what U.S. Administration is 
doing in Vietnam. We believe that this U.S. action is not only against 
the interests of the people of Vietnam, it is against the interests of every 
country in Asia and every country in the world. But there are countries 
in Asia which are supporting this American policy. What can we do ? 
We want to be friends with them. But we can^t have that close friend- 
ship with them as we can have with countries which agree with our 
policy. 

Just a few months back, Hon. Members opposite were very anxious 
that we should be friends with Taiwan. I do not know whether therr 
enthusiasm is as great today. The enthusiasm of the Western countries 
in this matter is not only waning, it has completely collapsed. The 
rituation is developing as we had always thought it would one day. 
We could not prophesy that it wou^d happen in 1970, 1971 or 1972. 
But we knew that it would h^>pen. 

We want the countries of Asia to stand together—not against Africa 
or Ladn America. But when we can look after our own home first, only 
then can we be effective in a larger circle. From that point of view, 
what happens in Asia is our more immediate concern. But we are 
equally interested in the peaceful development and progress of the 
undeT'privileged and developing countries of Africa and Latin America. 
But we can play a greater role in Asia, and therefore, we must at least 
try to solve the quarrels and tensions of Asia as soon as we can. 

Hon. Members, I hope, will forgive me if I digress a little. If you 
look back into lustory, you win see that every country started with 
small units, gradually increasing. India is one country. We know that 
each of our States has some problems with neighbouring States. They 
can quarrel and they can go to war as did the old rajas on an kinds of 
small and big matters or they can settle these matters peacefully. One 
State may suffer a little or another may suffer a little. But in the 
process we evolve something by which we can all become much 
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Stronger. And it is this that makes a nation. Fortunately, in our 
country we have that spirit in the States now. A number o( long 
standing problems of the States are being gradually solved, because each 
realises that by not coming to an agreement both suffer equally and the 
whole country suffers. 

0 

So we have to look at problem of friendship with Pakistan from 
that angle—not ‘Can we get something from Pakistan ? Can Pakistan 
take something from us T But ‘Can we create an atmosphere and a 
situation in which we can together face the far greater outside dangers 
that threaten us 7* 

The other point raised was : How was it that at first no agreement 
could be reached and thea suddenly at the end there was agreement ? 
Now, nothing happens so suddenly. There is preparation for what* 
ever happens. You can say that war was won on a particular day. 
But we did not arrive at it suddenly; we were working towards that 
end all the time. The battle is on befort the war; the preparation is 
there. As Kesariji said, factories are working, people are wc^king and 
training is going on. All that goes into tbe ultimate winning of the 
war. When you are having talks, you proceed gradually. Immediate 
decision docs not come because naturally during the talks you make 
certain points and so on. But the preparation is there all the time. 
With every meeting you are moving. The agreement was signed at a 
certain time. WeU, that was because of circumstances. A dinner had 
been arranged. It was a formal dinner; It could not be postponed. A 
Press Conference had been arranged; that could not be postponed. 
Obviously, the final thing had to wait until after all this was over. If 
wc could have said, “Let us postpone these and finish tbe business,” 
well, that business could perhaps have btm completed by six o’clock. 
It need not have waited for so long. These are all small points. 

It is not my intention to compare this agreement with the Tashkent 
one because as I have said, the situation, tbe circumstances in both 
the countries, the attitudes of tbe people, all are entirely diftrent. 
But since my Hon. friend <^posite quoted President Bhutto at 
such length I shall also refer to a remark. President Bhutto has said 
that he had not accepted the Tashkent Agreement. He did not accept 
it while be was in Tashkent. He went back and told his country he 
had not accepted it and. according to him, his country also did not 
accept. Well, whether it was so or not I do not know. He has said 
this. But the Simla Agreement be has accepted and other parties in 
Pakistan have accepted it. Whether we like him or not, he has alio 
got elected with a fairly big majority. HU party has the majmty there 
but even in places where he has sot, other parties have ^epted the 
agreement. President Bhutto U trying, and I tUak trying mtb niccess, 
to get the people of Pakistan to accept it. Just as there are some 
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voices in India against it, there arc voices in Pakistan against it. So, 
this is also a big difference between the two agreements. 

Now I do not want to go into the business of the United Nations. 
Quite honestly 1 am not bothered whether they go to the Umted Nadons 
or not. I am sure of ourselves, I am sure of whatever deleption we 
send there. If Pakistan goes to the United Nations we can meet them 
there. I have no fear of their getting away with anything at the United 
Nations. If they want to go to war—as I said, we do not want to go 
to war—we should like to do everything possible not to have war. But 
if they attack us, we are prepared for that also. I am not afraid of that. 
I have full conQdence in our acmies; I have full confidence in our people. 
These arc all false bogeys or red herrings to divert us from our real 
path. 

Mention was made of opportunity. This was the very first oppor* 
tunity we have had of making a new beginning towards peace and we 
have grasped that opportunity. If wc bad let this opportunity pass, 
I do not think it would have come our way again at least in this genera¬ 
tion. So we have not let any opportunity go. 

In his brilliant and lucid speech, the Hon. Member, Shri V. P. 
Dutt, said that we respond to situations. Of course we respond to 
situations but I hope he will ctmeede that we also take some initiatives; 
we also make moves which will create new situations. We do not 
always wait for a situation to develop. From the be^nning we have 
taken a number of initiatives and we do not intend to let the initiative 
out of our hands. As in this country so abroad also our tactics have 
not been the tactics of coafrontation, even with the Jan Sangh much 
as they would like to provoke us. Occasionally some of our Members 
do get provoked but 1 do not think that this gains us anything and 1 
have never supported this sort of thing. My way of handling situations 
is entirely different here or anywhere. It is to work for a situation 
which is conducive to certain thinking and action. Now, the Jan Sangh 
was very vocal against socialism; we do not hear that now. The Jan 
Sangh was very vocal against non-alignment; wc do not hear that now. 
And not only the Jan Sangh you will not hear such remarks from almost 
anybody in public now. A situation is created, a public (^nnion is 
created in which such remarks are not acceptable. It is in our hands 
to create a situation where on a larger screen, even in international 
affairs, certain things do not happen. I cannot prophesy that all will 
go as wc want but we do have a certain strength, a certain initiative 
in our hands and if we can use it to good purpose that is a much bettw 
way than to aggravate the atmoephere of confrontation. Now if I say 
something about the Jan Sangh they may be \try upset but one thing 
has to be said because it is too important to let pass, otherwise I do 
not like provoking anyone. Shri Pranab Kumar Mukherjee drew our 
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attention to a valid point. During the Bangladesh struggle the Jan 
Sangh were not really concerned with the people o( Uangladcsli, they 
were interested in how they could exploit the situation for party ends. 
I am sorry that they have dealt with the present situation of some of 
the refugees who have come over to Rajasthan and Gujarat in the; same 
manner. Some words have been uttcr^, as they were in the other 
House, which can bring great harm to those people. They do not affect 
me in any way, they do not affect our party in any way, but they can 
cause trouble for the people living there. This is why J ashed the Hon. 
Member not to utter them. 

I was also sorry regarding the manner in which Shri Mishra spoke 
about Kashmir. Here also it is not a question of what I say about the 
people of Kashmir or what the Hon. Member who actually comes from 
the valley says. What is the test of a people's loyalty? The test is 
that every time there was an invasion of Kashmir the people of 
Kashmir stood solidly by India. Does this not show that they are with 
us ? To doubt their loyalty and sincerity is not good—I am not saying 
that the Hon. Member is deliberately echoing the remarks of some 
foreigners, some of the enemies of India. For an Indian to say such 
things docs not help the situation in any way. I should like to express 
my deep appreciation of the fact that in spite of religion being evoked 
—and we know that when religion is injected into any arguments 
people sometimes tend to lose their rationality—the people of Kashmir 
have been solidly with us in every crisis and I have no doubt that they 
will remain so. I am not afraid of any speeches. The actions which 
the Hon. Member considers necessary arc such as we might take if we 
were afraid. We arc not afraid. We know we can face the situation. 
We think that this is a better way to handle people rather than being 
frightened or giving the impression that we arc frightened. 

There was sonic talk about our relations with our smaller neigh¬ 
bours. We want to have good relations with all our neighbours and 
we have done everything possible to convince them of our friendship 
for them, of our concern for them and of our desire to help them 
but whether the sort of jingoistic and chauvinistic speeches which are 
sometimes made in tbe House or outside, it is for the Hon. Members 
themselves to consider, will inspire confidence in these small countries 
If the feeling is created that we arc out to ^t what we can in a 
chauvinistic manner, will these countries be confident of their safety, I 
am just posing the question. 

Somebody said—I think it was Sbri D. P. Singh who said—that 1 
have changed President Bhutto. I make no such tall claim. Events 
have changed him and it is in our bands to see and guide events in soch 
a manner that he remains changed, that be remains convinced that 
peace and friendship are in his interest and in the interest of Pakistan. 
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So, Sir, the basic issue before us is, what sort of world do we want ? 
Are wc concerned with the world or are wc concerned only with India 
and do we think that India can develop isolated from the world 7 

The Jan Sangh, although born much later than our party lives 
somewhat in the past and, if I may say so, they look further back, into 
the more remote past. We live in the present and wc look to the 
future. It is only by looking towards the future and endeavouring 
to shape the future that the present can be made livable. And to 
make it livable we must have peace. We must have a constructive 
and creative attitude. The Simla Agreement, with all its faults, is a 
good step. There is no solution which does not create problems. This 
is part of Ufe itself. There is no point in using the word 'perfect*. 
Nothing in Ufe is perfect unless you arc willing to settle for something 
much less and call it 'perfect*^ which I am not willing to do. My 
sights are rather higher. So, we are looking towards the future and 
We believe that the Simla Agreement has taken us a step in the right 
direction. We are in a position to go further along that road. 

So far as we can make out—I have also read Mr. Bhutto's speech 
very carefully—on the whole the speech does not give the same impres¬ 
sion that some isolated excerpts bad conveyed even to me, when I 
first read the reports in our newspapers. So, it seems that President 
Bhutto also believes that bis future and the future of Pakistan lies in 
peaceful nei^bourly relations. This is all we can hope for. We can- 
not hope to convert him that peace is an ideal situation, or that he 
must be friends with India for the sake of friendship. That is far too 
much to hope and we are not hoping. Wc are only hoping that condi¬ 
tions will be such that be will realise—as be docs seem to do—that 
this is the only way for them. Actually, even between the debate in 
Lok Sabha and the debate in Rajya Sabha I think there has been some 
slight change in Jan Sangh*s attitude. Their substitute motion is an 
indication. So, I sincerely hope that since they have come to this a 
little way they will go a little further and join, they will join the whole 
country and prove that they also want peace, co-operatioa and friend¬ 
ship with all our neighbours so that together wc can work towards a 
better world, 




In- Search of Peace 




Indo-Mauritius Friendship 

M AY 1 WELCOME you oncc again, Dr. Ramgoolam, not only because 
you are an honoured guest but because wc regard you as an old and 
sincere friend of our country ? 

Tbcrc arc many reasons why wc arc happy to have you here. Not 
only because of our old ties or our friendship, but because you come 
from a great little country, a country which is well-known for its 
arresting natural beauty and it& interesting natural history, it has been 
said that it js the people who make a country and a country is judged 
by the aspirations, the objectives and the ideals which the people place 
before themselves and by the extent to which its leaders exemplify these 
ideals, it is from this standard that I judge Mauritius to be entitled 
to oui admiration uml respect. It is building up a new nation out of 
diverse racial elements and on the basis of comidete equality of reli^on 
and race. It has done an especially noteworthy job in the handling of 
Its several languages. That is why 1 have called Mauritius a great 
little country. It is easy to have diversity in a country as vast as ours, 
Uut history somcliincs endows even small countries with diversity and 
out of this diversity, unity is to be derived and fostered. I know the 
dilUcullies which such diversity brings will not daunt Mauritius as it 
docs not daunt India. 

India, as you know, is an old country. How many of her sons 
and daughters have left her to make new lives for themselves and to 
help and contribute to other civilisations. We arc proud that in this 
way, wc arc linked with many lands. Wc have another goal in 
common. It is said that to phn for a year, one should plant seeds, to 
pJun for 10 years one should plant trees, but if one wants to pUn for 
hundred years, one mu.st plant the right sort of men. This is the resolve 
which wc should have to bring about the welfare of our respective 
peoples, and in order to do so, to use our resources to the best 
advantage. 

You have come to India at a time when very significant changes 
arc taking place in our social, economic and political life. A new 
generation of Indians has come of age since our Independence, a 
generation which is making its presence felt. In this climate of 
change, the old pace ot development cannot satisfy them. The 
impatience of the developing countries is understandable in a period 
when technological advancement in the developed countres has taken 
man far beyond his natural environments. 

4jniKr in IwDour «( Pru&a Mioitw Dr a Raflitoolam of MaunNut. Kew 
December 10» IW 
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I should like to pay tribute to the deternimed efforts which your 
Goveroment and your people are making to develop your economy 
under your inspired leader^p. We are glad to know how you are 
re-building and rc-shaping your economy to achieve progress and 
development. We arc not a rich country. Nor can we compete with 
the affluent and the developed nations in giving help. But wc should 
like to share our experience and our skills with those whom we call 
our friends. In the world today we are all passing through an 
era of great change in the thinking of the people. There has 
been tremendous ^vance in the fields of science and technology. 
Yet it is ironical to sec that while in some directions we have taken 
such giant strides^ differences on the basis of race» of religion, of 
colour, continue to divide human beings. The scourge of apartheid 
and pockets of colonialism stand in the way of large numbers of 
people shaping their political destinies on the basis of equality of 
opportunity for all. The countries of Africa arc seeking to raise their 
economic standards through various joint efforts. We admire their 
endeavour and we hope that they will succeed in bringing about greater 
prosperity for their people through such united action. We are happy 
to know that the Government and the people of Mauritius arc workiug 
in close economic co-operation with the other countries of Africa. Much 
can be achieved throu^ the co-operative efforts of like-minded nations. 
There is, in the world, far too much confrontation. We would like to 
sec that this should be converted to co-operation. And it is in tim 
direction that we arc trying to shape our policies and our actions. 

Wc welcome you once again to India. We have had some talks 
ranging widely over a number of subjects and more specifically towards 
mutual co-operation. Wc believe that such co-operation is to our 
mutual benefit. We do not regard it as giving or taking but rather a 
partnership, a partnership which by helping each other helps the rest of 
the world too. 

May 1 ask you all to drink a toast to the good health of His 
Excellency Dr. Ramgoolam, Prime Minister of Mauritius, to his Foreign 
Minister and the rest of their party and to the prosperity of the people 
of Mauritius ? 
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India and Ireland 


diNCE THE OLDEK days whcri many Irish nationalisi leaders became 
heroes of our own freedom fighters^ we have a special feeling for 
the people of Ireland. 

India faces problems of old deep-rooted poverty and of technical 
backwardness simultaneously with the new problems created by develop- 
ment and change. There is the inevitable confrontation between the 
forces of the status quo and the forces of change and modernisation. Yc( 
the country is poised for quick^cconoimc and social advance. 

1 appreciate The Irish limes gesture ot goodwill in publishing a 
special supplement on our Republic Day. 1 send my good wishes to 
the people of Ireland on behalf of the people of India. 


In a Hurry for Progress 

Que.sriON : Do you see any end to (he war in Vietnam 7 

The Prime Minister ; This is a dilTiCult question to answer since you 
nsk it at the very time that you arc headed in the direction of expanding 
conflict. 

Question : Do you mean the United States ? 

The Prime Minister : Not alone but all those who arc engaged in the 
conflict. What is happening in Cambodia suggests an expanding war. 
We saw long ago that all this would happen. We feared it Events 
are taking place now as we envisaged them. Thete is no military 
solution to this problem. Solutions must be found by ncgotiatloas. We 
in India welcomed these negotiations when they began in Paris, but 
there arc few signs of pro^ss there now. 

Question : Would another Geneva Conference bring peace to the Indo¬ 
china area ? 

The Prime Minister : It is difficult to say that would be successful. 
Only one thing is certain : that (he answer cannot be a military answer. 

- - frfA TljBc* Supplement ob MI» on tbi Republic Diy, Unynn, Mr 197t> 

lawnrtfw publuhed m the VS. fftws md WM Mtpert. Mty 25, 1970 
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Wc would support any form of negotiations that bold promise of success. 

Question : Are you concerned about the ai^^earance of Soviet warships 
in the Indian Oc^ ? 

The Prime Minister : Wc would of course like the Indian Ocean to 
be an area of peace and co-operation. The danger is that any pr&ncc 
ot one power there will attract the presence of other powers. 1 must 
say that the question appears to me to be somewhat artificial. 

Question : Why do you say that ? 

The Prime Minister : Because the presence of wanbipa is a symptom 
—not the cause—of the disease. The Ause is that powerful countries 
still think that power politics override the need for co-operation. Power 
politics is definitely out of date—shockingly so. There are few gains to 
be made in this sort of thing, while so many gains could be made—by 
and for all of us in co-operation—for economic development of our 
whole world. We are not only for peace in the Indian O^n; we should 
like to see progress in the whole field of disarmament. 

Question : Docs India welcome the recent Soviet proposals for miitual 
security in Asia ? 

The Prime Minister : We do not believe in any military alliance 
whatsoever. Any such grouping is always against somct>ody and pro* 
duces reaction. If the emphasis is to be economic co-operation that is 
quite a different matter. We ourselves have favoured regional economic 
co-opcration. I talked of this when I went to South-east Asia in 1968. 
We feci very strongly that economic co-operation rather than the building 
of more military blocs is ot major importance, second only perhaps to 
the need for each country to seek to develop itself as best as it can with 
its own resources and its own cBorts. First and foremost, India is 
definitely not interested in building any form of military bioc under 
whatever name it is created. 

Question : Do you hope India and Red China will settle their 
quarrels and learn to co-cxist 7 

The Prime Minister : It is extremely difficult to judge the attitude of 
China. We know so little of what is taking place there, of the intent 
of China's leaders. Others tell ns that China is moving towards more 
normal relations with some countries. Wc know that both the U.S. and 
the U.S.S.R. are not averse to making contacts with C hina in an effort 
to negotiate their respective differences with China. These may be but 
small steps, but we welcome them. So far as India b concerned, we 
do not believe in permanent hostility towards any country. %ut it takes 
two to talk—and wc must keep our national interest in mind. 
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Question : Is India's parliamentary democracy threatened by vloleoce 
in many of your States 7 

The Prime Minister : 1 do not think there is any serious threat to 
parliamentary democracy in India today. By and large^ democracy 
has taken strong and permanent roots here in the minds and hearts of 
Indians. This is a vast country. DifTerent areas are in different phases 
of political, social and economic development. Growth is uneven. There 
still are many inequalities between sets of people and parts of the country. 
For all of that, the vast majority of the Indian people arc deeply 
comroiticd to parliamentary democracy. Many are impatient with the 
rate of pi ogress. Today in irfdia there is rethinking in every political 
parly. Not only the Congress party but all parties arc undergoing some 
sort of split, some kind of disruptive division. This really is a healthy 
sign. People had joined parties without too much thought. The new 
tieveiopments will bring us aU to a great realism, a greater appreciation 
of the need for national unity, co-operation between the States and the 
peoples of India. 

Ques nON ; Ate the various Communist movements in India a threat to 
your Government ? 

The Prime Minister : They arc an important political element mainly 
in Kerala and West Bengal—not elsewhere. Their challenge in these 
areas can be met only by correcting social and economic injustices, by 
development, by implementing the programmes which will benefit 
masses. The answer to the Communists cannot be found in the Right 
extremists. Any Rightist trends on the part of the upper classes may 
well force the poorer masses to Left extremism. The Indian way is the 
middle of the road which we follow—a way you would call slightly to 
the Left of Centre. 

Question : Will this approach of ^‘slightly to the Left” lead your 
Government to dependence on political support by tbe Communists 7 

The Prime Minister : Not at all. We have found support sometimes 
from the Left and sometimes from the Right. We have not made any 
arrangements with any party, nor do we compromise our programme 
for political security. On several occasions we have faced a united 
opposition of Left and Right on an issue. Recently, when our budget 
was to be voted upon by Parliament, we were urged to give some promise 
that would help some of the groups to vote with us. We refused to 
make any such deal. We took our chances, still wc got our majority— 
mainly from tbe Independents, the uncommitted, the rebels from party 
orders of Left and of Right. This is a healthy attitude for a democracy, 
in the long run. 
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Question ; If the Communists get too strong or disruption is too great, 
could the Indian army take over the Government, as military leaders 
did in Burma and Pakistan 7 

The Prime Minister : No, India is too big a country for this kind of 
Government, and our people arc too politically conscious to give up 
their political rights. As 1 said, democracy has taken firm and deep 
root in this land. Also, we have examples of military rule close by 
which should be a warning. The character of the violence we have 
undergone in recent years should not be overestimated. It has been 
mainly what we call '^communal*’—that is, clashes between religious 
communities, only occasionally directed oc inspired by political idcobgy. 
When these rchgious clashes have taken place, all parties ask us to put 
them down with the help of the army, because, unlike the police, it 
comes from outside, 'fhe only way to deal with this sort of thing b by 
education—true education. It is only when the people exercise their 
rights that democracy works. Violence always weakens—never 
strengthens—a democracy. 

Question : Is India nearing economic independence ? 

The Prime Minister : We are on the threshold of selt-suUiciency in 
food production. Ihc technological advances in agriculture should 
enable us to meet our rising demands. Industrially, too, we are more 
self-reliant. We have our own basic industries and machine-making 
capacity. We are making a big export clTort. Trade is beginning to 
give us what we formerly sought from aid. We already are exporting 
steel, electrical equipment, machine tools and other industrial goods. 
Partly because of our new industrial capacity, partly because the aid 
climate has changed, we depend less on foreign credits. The net aid 
component of our Fourth Five Year Plan is only 8 per cent of the total. 
The rest is our own. Actually there is some considerable mbundet- 
standing in India, as perhaps in the United States, as to what is meant 
by By far the greater part of American aid to us b in the form 

of loans and credits, not grants. Thb b true of all aid we receive. We 
could use more aid if we can get it Abo we require aid of a refinancing 
nature to repay older credits and loans. 

Question : What arc India's greatest problems today ? 

The Prime Minister : The biggest immediate problem b unemployment 
and under-employment. Three years of successive drought and recession 
slowed down our development and cut employment. We have 75 
million in schoob now and two million in colleges and universities. We 
are proud of those figures and they arc rising rapidly, but you can see 
how many jobs must be created to absorb them. The answer, of course, 
is more development for more jobs—more job training too. Perhaps 
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oitf sccoQd most acute problem is that of the landless labourers, several 
millions of them. Land reform is a State problem, not a Central 
Government responsibility. But we must do what we can to get the 
States to hasten land reform, to implement the legislation they pass. 

Question : Are family planning programmes successful ? 

The Prime Minister : This i.s our gieatest long-term problem. Our 
high rate of growth—roughly u imllion a month—complicates every 
other problem. This is not due to a soaring birth rate but to a rapidly dec* 
lining death rate which must be balanced through family planning. We 
are making visible progress. Airths per thousand stood at 42 some 10 
years ago, and now they have come down to 39. Within a decade we 
hope to bring them down to 25 Progress is of course uneven. Family 
planning is far more effective in urban areas than in the countryside. 
Fortunately there is no religious bias against it, though some ultra- 
nationalists arc promoting the absurd idea that family planning is some 
sort of plot—^perhaps an American plot to reduce the Hindu majority. 
Since there are hut 55 miltion Muslims and 15 million Christians in the 
country, as against 4S0 million Hindus, this is obviously ridiculous and 
finds few believers. The family planning measures which we have 
already taken arc estimated to prevent some 18 million births each 
year. 

Qubsiion : Where is India's socialism heading? 

The Prime Minister : Our plans do not call for socialising the entire 
economy, or even the grcatci part of ii. We do want the commanding 
heights of the economy to be in State hands—the basic industries, the 
defence industries and. to a large extent, ihc import trade. This is 
essential for India. In our country, private capital if left to ibcif looks 
for quick profits and avoids the irksome but essential ba.sic industries 
and infrastructure—concentrates on urban areas and ignores the 
countryside. State initiative thus is essential for the backward areas and 
poorer regions. We arc a people in a hurry for progress but we have 
chosen a mixed economy, with plenty of room and a real need for the 
private sector’s initiative. Our concern is for the masses, not just the 
more fortunate few in big basincss. This is one reason for our action 
IQ nationalising the banks. We want to make credit available to the 
new and small enterprises, not just to the already established big 
business. We want more risk capital too. We seek means of easing 
the political and social tensions which all too often divide our nation. 
These means are to some extent economic and involve providing the 
Central Government with economic powers through socialisation. We 
do not intend to stifle the private sector—far from it. We nre very 
much aware of the value of enlightened private initiative. 
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Question : How do you rate Iiidia'U.S. relations now, good, bad or 
indifferent 7 

The Prime Minister : Basically good. There are of course things 
you do not understand about our actions, things we do not understand 
about yours. The United States has helped us a great deal, and we 
arc grateful for the help. What is more we have the friendship of the 
people of your country. Wc do understand as wc know the American 
people understand, that wc arc both democracies—each, in our own 
way and for our own people, seeking our way in freedom towards a 
better life for all. 


In Mauritius 

It was a gracious thought of the Government and the people of 
Mauritius to decide to establish an Institute of this kind to study the 
culture of various areas including that of India and to name it after one 
of the great men given to the world by India. Our great poet Tagore 
has said that ^'thc true quality of Indiaiioess docs not consist merely in 
being born on the soil but in our developing and representing certain 
attitudes which have been associated with the country from time 
immemoriar*. 

The quest of Dharma has been the keynote of Indian culture. 
Thousands of years ago at the very dawn of history our seers proclaimed 
that the duty of man was to seek the light and to against darkness, 
to seek the truth and to fight against untruth. Thus Dharma connotes 
not only the spiritual quest for truth in its widest sense but incessant 
social action. The two aspects have been fused in every great Indian. 
On the spiritual plane, we have never thought that tni^ b any one's 
monopoly or that reality is capable of any single particular interpretaUon. 
it has been said in our most ancient books that truth is one but the wise 
describe it in many ways. Indian culture is a composite culture and we 
believe that b the richness of il; that it finds place for the great funda¬ 
mental truths of all religions and aD thoughts. Mahatma Gandhi was a 
good representative of this basic Indian culture. He believed that we 
should take what is of value, what is timeless, but we should fight all 
that is accumulated, that is not good whether it be superstitim, or 
tradition or customs which have no relevance to modem timei. He was 
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6 great man aod part of his greatness lay in hi$ very ordinarioess^ and 
in his capacity to be one with the comiiKMi man. 

Each country must forge its own path^^aod here in Mauritius you 
have many streams of culture but 1 am sure that as you have already 
done there will be a conscious effort to create a spedal Mauritian 
personality which takes from all the streams but adapts and develops 
them so that the personality of this land and its people blossoms and 
contributes to world culture and the rkhness of the world community. 

My father gave expression to the idea that the survival of our world 
depended on changing conflict into co-operation. The events of over 
two decades have convinced us all the more of the necessity to work 
for peace and friendship* undq^slanding and co-operatioD. That is what 
wc seek with ^auntius. 

I exicoil my good wishes for the success of the Institute and hope 
that the Institute would follow great ideals of Mahatma Gandhi which 
were universal. 


Foreign Policy 


poiifciC’N WLii Y TANNor bc divorccil from a counlry's internal policy. 
Any country, any Government, any political party must decide what it 
believes in, and all its policies ntusi then flow fro mfhis basic conviction 
or belief What is our foreign policy ? Some people lake the word 
“non-alignment” and think that is the whole of ewr foreign policy. In 
a way it is not the word "non-alignment", but what “non-alignment" 
stands for, namely that wc believe in independently judging all issues. 
We do not wish to bc tied to any group or to any country. 

We ate today nearer to twenty-first century than we are to the 
nineteenth. But, onfortunately, we find that over large portions of the 
world thi pHne is si*'* century. Hie 

world has changed; we helped to change it because of India’s freedom 
movement because of India becoming free, and other countries m 
Asia and Europe becoming free. This has been the greatest change 
in the wOTld. Although if was obvious to us that we would bccoTO 
free and that our freedom would lead to the freedom of other countries, 
this process came somewhat as a shock to the colonial powers. 

For some time they seemed to bc stunned by that shock, but it 
has not taken long for them to recover. And since they have recovered. 
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wc see another very subtle change coining over the world, rather 
dangerous change, which is that colonialism—open, frank, honest colo- 
nlalism^ias given way to a veiled neo-colonialism. This has actually 
happened in some places and in other places there have been attempts 
that it should happen. 

Thmfore the difRcultics before the developing countries ar^ still 
very great. And wc can face them not merely by idealism, not merely 
by sentimentalism, but by very clear thinking and hard-headed analysis 
of the situation. 1 am glad that the seminar has had the benefit ot 
the analyses of the various people who have spoken here about different 
problems in different parts of the world. I am told there were certain 
criticisms. We are used to criticism oT our foreign policy because 
any independent path is so much more difficult to pursue and so much 
more difficult for people to understand than if we foDow some beaten 
path. 

There arc those who say that non-alignment has not served our 
purpose or that it has not b^n a success. What is the alternative? 
Obviously, that wc should be aligned. If we should be aligned, then 
with whom should we be aligned The two major blocs me what are 
commonly knew^* as Eastern and Western Blocs. Should wc be aligned 
with the Eastern Bloc ? Before wc go on to alignment, wc must recog¬ 
nise that alignment has had many cracks in the last few years in both 
the Blocs. Should wc join any of these cracked Blocs ? 

If the question is posed wc join the Western Bloc ? Do wc 
join their military alliances*’ Or do wc join the Eastern Bloc and 
their military alliances 

I am sure anybody who looks clearly at this picture will immediately 
come to the conclasion that it would not be in our interest to join any 
Bloc. Therefore, wc come back to the third position, which is outside 
of the Blocs. I do not think it is an idealistic position. I think it is 
the only hard-hca<lcd, practical path that is open to any country which 
wants to keep iisclf independent. 

Many of those who have been against noa-alignmeot all these years 
and who criticised my father and myself tor trying to pursue this path 
are today not attacking nmi-alignment as such, but are saying that wc 
ore not truly non-aligned. The great attack today, the greatest weapon 
which is used against foreign policy, is to say that in effect we arc 
following the Soviet Line. Perhapis they think dieir saying so will 
frighten us Into trying to give up our friendship with the Soviet Union. 
Perhaps they merely think that they will be able to blow up the image 
of independence which we have amongst our own people and amongst 
the world. Let us be very clear that, regardless ot what our big news- 
papen say here, the image of India is very clear outside. It is not 
an image of a country which follows any group or country; it is an 
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image of a country standing or trying to stand squarely on its own feet. 
It does not mean that they always think we are right. Many of the 
countries think that wc make mistakes. And on many occasions we 
go wrong. On all the occasions when we seem to suj^port the Western 
countries, it is the Eastern group which says we have gone wrong or 
we have not been strong enough. On those occasions when we have 
supported the Soviet Union, or more likely the African-Asiun countries, 
the Western world thinks wc have gone wrong. 

On one occasion, the Americaa Ambassador complained to me 
that wc had supported the Soviet Union on more occarions in the 
United Nations than we had supported other countries. I said : ''Let 
us look at each occasion.’* 1 did not have detaib with me there and 
then, because this remark was made at a party. But 1 said : '^If you 
look at the occasions on which we have scem^ to side with the Soviet 
Union, what do you find? Wcie they not issues in which India and 
the developing countries were vitally interested? And if this was so. 
would it not be more Iruc to say that the Soviet Union had supported 
the stand taken by the developing countries, by the African and Asian 
countries, and not that we had gone out of our way to support the 
Soviet Union?** Afterwards 1 put this question to the Ministry of 
External AfTaiis and actually when we counted up. we found that it 
was not even true to say that wc had voted with the Soviet Union 
on more occasions than wc had voted with the other countries. Even 
the basic point which the Ambassador had mode did not turn out to 
be correct 

So the tendency to make sweeping generalisations is very greatly 
prevalent, perhaps everywhere. We can only see the situation in our 
country. And the tendency to see a subject or a pailiciilar issue 
superficially without studying the background is also rather prevalent 
among the oppressed and otner sections of the people here. Therefore 
it is important to go into each subject in some depth. 

Basically, what do wc want from our foreign policy ? What is the 
ideal wc pursue ? Is that ideal divorced from the practical interest of 
the country, or is it allied with it ? As it happens, our ideal and prac¬ 
tical interests are the same. No Government can afford, however 
idealistic it may be, to leave or neglect the practical interests of the 
country. We have believed—and wc do believe now—that freedom is 
indivisible, that peace is indivisible, that economic prosperity Is indivisi* 
ble. And these are the fundamentals on which our foreign policy is 
based. We have stood for the freedom of all countries. Even when 
we were not free, when wc were in no position to help other countries* 
we went out of our way to give them whatever moral and other support 
we could. And I know that that moral support was welcomed and 
it did help these countries. Today wc have the same stand. We know 
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that Joifliiig together with the Afco^Asiao group is not going to imme¬ 
diately strengthen any of the countries who belong to that group. But 
we know that there is no other way of strengthening them either. We 
share the common pioblems, common diflicuities, common threats. 
And we can face them only by trying to stand on our own Utt, by 
having stability within our country and by having ecmomic progress. 
We think wc can have stability and progress only if we take a parti¬ 
cular economic path—the path of socialism through which we give 
social justice to our people. It is the same social justice in the inter¬ 
national sphere for which we stand. We believe that while there are 
poor nations and rich nations^ there is bound to be tension. Hiere is 
not only tension between the poor and /he rich^ but there is tension 
among the rich because of their desire to control or to influence the 
developing nations. This is how in the past most wars took place and 
this is the reason for much of the tension today. Yet you find that in 
spite of this tension, again and again countries try to follow the path 
which we have advocated, namely the path of conciliation and of trying 
to solve problems by means of negotiation rather than by war. 

In my Independence Day speech 1 spoke about two recent events. 
No two countries could have fought more bitterly than the Soviet 
Union and Germany., There have been many wars, but I do not think 
one has seen such great bitterness in any two except in the war which 
took place between these two countries, because the fighting was not 
merely nation to nation, it was not merely province to province, in 
Stalingrad it was a housc-to-house fighting which was almost a fight 
for each brick of the city of Stalingrad. Perhaps you stilt remember 
ihat while men were h^toig, the women were picking up the bricks 
to show that Stalingrad could stand and fight the war. So you can 
understand what tremendous feeling and personal involvement there 
was among the people. And yet, today these two countries have been 
able to have an agreement to try and solve their difficulties or problems 
through talking them openly, forgetting that bitterness, that hatred, 
which was not a hatred of a few years but a hatred that went a long 
way into history. Yet they made this agreement. Nobody knows 
whether the talks will succeed—it docs not matter whether they will 
succeed. Naturally we would like them to succeed. But even if they 
do not succeed, a very important step has been taken, a step which, 
according to our policy, we have been trying in our country and in 
other countries. Similarly, there has been an acceptance of the method 
of negotiation in what we call Western Asia and what in the Western 
world is called the Middle East. 

Now foreign policy has to be based on one's historical and geo¬ 
graphical background. Ihat is, we see the world from where we are. 
Other countries sec the world from where they are. So Ve cannot 
possibly see it from exactly the same angle. We have certain countries 
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for our neighbours. So it is important what relationship we have with 
our neighbouring countries. If we are a long way from other couQtrLes> 
wc can look at them from different an^s. 

We also find that in the making of the foreign policy of any country, 
and perhaps especially of India, there arc certain intangible elements 
which are just as important or decisive in forming our point of view. 
It is perhaps easier to pursue foreign policy and fashion our relations 
with other countries if one is a rich and a powerful nation. Now India 
is not a rich or a powerful nation, and we have to keep that in view. 
It is no use going as we arc. But we have made up for our lack of 
riches and power with some other quality. 

Earlier, because wc wcrcL in the forefront of the freedom struggle, 
that gave us a certain influence. Also because wc had leaders of 
stature who were able to give inspiration to other countries who were 
in similar position as we were. Today that situation has changed. All 
these countries have been free for a number of years: they are all trying 
to stand on their own feet and none of them would like to be guided 
by any other country. They would like to have friends, but they would 
not like to feel that any one country is superior to them. Wc ounelves 
perhaps would not like that position. So we can understand that other 
countries and especially countries which arc smaller, do not like that 
position, and wc should be very careful that at no time we give an 
impression that we are wanting to take a leading position. That would 
imnKdiaCely mean that wc are frying to push them towards a somewhat 
backward position. 

So when we find our5elve.5 in the situation which we are in, that is, 
in an extremely difficult economic and political situation where you do 
not have power, then either you have to stand firm <hi your convictions 
and try to strengthen yourself, or you strengthen yourself through alli¬ 
ances. As I said earlier, there are people in our country who think 
that we could ally ourselves with senne people and perhaps that way 
we would be safer. I do not think that such borrowed strength can be 
real strength, and I think the feeling of security which one would get 
could be rather deceiving. It would not be real security, and it would 
deceive us into a feeling of complacency and really lead us into certain 
dangerous situations later on. I think the only security is to strengthen 
our own people and to be confident of ourselves. 

I mentioned earlier the intangible elements. These are conviction, 
courage and national pride. And 1 would not like anybody to think that 
the pride which I have in view is the very chauvinistic, nanow-minded 
pride which is put forward sometimes by some parties in our country 
who think that national pride consists of getting offended or feeling 
insulted at the slightest thing that happens. It is only a weak nation 
lacking self-confidence which feeU insulted by other people. As I 
have said in the House, nobody can be degraded except by his own 
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flexions; no country enn be degraded except tbe country’s own beba- 
vjour and action. And being poor or weak in the way we are poor 
und weak is not degrading. Tt is not a good thing and we must change 
that state of affairs. But by itself it is not a degrading thing. If 
because of our poverty and our economic emditian and our lack ol 
military or other strength, we were to allow ourselves to give up what 
is in the national interest, that would be degrading. 

And what are we doing ? We are trying to strengthen ourselves. 
We have strengthened ourselves, perhaps slowly, but step by step over 
the years we have strengthened ourselves not only in the military sense 
but also in the economic sense. Further, we have stood by what we 
believe in. regardless of its consequence, in all the forums of the world 
and that is why we aic today respected. Nobody is going to think ill 
of us because we come to an understanding with some smaller coun* 
tries if we have some diSercncc of opinion with them. On the contrary, 
people will blame us for trying to throw our weight about, or trying 
to pressurise small countries if we have any differences with them. Of 
course, in all such matters the national Interest and the national 
honour must conic first, but we must not confuse this with any narrow 
chauvinistic nttirude. 

1 think it was some Britcih statesman who said that no country is 
a permanent foe or a permnnent friend. Any country must try to be 
friends with as many countries as possible. As I have said in the 
A.f.C.C., all our policy is to strengthen our friendships, to change 
indiScrence into friendship, and to lessen (he hostility where it exists. 
Sometimes the assertion is made that India has no friend^;. This is the 
most peculiar statement which 1 have heard. I would IiKc to say that 
if we are counting friends, which country has got friends ? I have 
heard from practically every power—and I include in this some of the 
very big super powers—the same complaint that they have no friends. 
It just depends on how you count. What is the measuring (ape for 
friendship ? It is possible that one of the senses in which people have 
understo^ friendship is how many countries will come and help us 
when we have a war. How many countries, whom we call friends, 
would really be able to help ? The fact is that India today has about 
as many friends as any other country has. How we keep those friends 
or whether they remain friends is not dependent merely on what we 
do, but what happens to be their national interests at any given time. 
If it is in their interest to be friends with us, (hey will be friends and 
if it is not in their national interest, it does not matter what we do, 
they still will not be our friends. So. we must try to increase our 
friendship, but all the time we have to be prepared for any other 
situation when the same country may not be a friend or a country 
which is not our friend may decide for various reasons to become our 
friend. Our whole attitude must be flexible in all these matters. 
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It does not help us at any time to merely speak ill of a country. 
If we want to do something against a country now^ let us make up our 
mind and lake some steps. Out while we arc not taking such steps. 
Or do not consider such steps desirable, it does not serve any useful 
purpose merely to shout about that country. Even the biggest of the 
super powers have found that war should be avoided. They have pro- 
ceeded in such a manner that they have got into tnioblc and all their 
armies, all their power, alt their influence, has not been able to help 
them to get out of the mess. The basic conviction and bdict in certain 
ideas cannot change. That is constant whether it is in domestic policy 
or whether it is in foreign policy. 

As 1 said earlier, courage and conviction must be allied to an 
astute, hard-headed analysis of international affairs and events. At 
all limes this analysis has to be devoid of emotion and sentiment. 
We have found that the very growth of military power in the hands 
of a lew countries is producing its own antithesis. There arc nations 
with military stockpiles of unimaginable destructive potential who 
arc today unable to use that power. One gun-boat could do nnicli 
more in olden times than what very much greater arsenals arc able 
to do today, because of the (car of the consequences of using them. 

We arc friends today with the United States and the USSR as 
well as with u lot ol other countries. We ore helped by many of 
these countries and we have tried not to be dependent on any one 
of these countries. We have tried to diversify even the buying of 
essentials from different countries and at the same time to tiy and 
become self-sufficient and to stand on our own feet. But in today’s 
world no country can be absolutely independent of another. It is a 
world of inlcrdependencc. But you can be intcrdependcni only if 
you arc secure in your freedom, if you give up part of your freedom, 
that relationship changes; tnen it is not interdependence; it becomes 
something else; it becomes a form of—well, I won't say slavery, but 
some form of colonialism conies in. In the life of a city or anywhere 
else in earlier days, each person or each group was very much more 
self-sufficient. ITicy produced everything they needed. They were 
content with what they could produce. Bach community became a 
complete sort of unit. Today it is not so. Bach city is dependent 
on some other cities; each State is dependent on other States to a 
certain extent. This is the situation in the world at large. We may 
get some of our necessary things from the developed countries but 
the developed countries can also not exist without a great deal of 
things from the other countries. We have to see that the relation- 
ship is such that it cannot force us into any position which is not 
in our interest. This is where we have to be firm, and that is why 
we want to be self-reliant in all the essentials so that at no time can 
anybody say : Well, you need this, you cannot get it until you do 
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such and such things. This is the position which we have avoided 
and which we will continue to avoid. 

As I said» although we get many essential things from other 
countries, at no time has this forced us to change our policy in any 
manner at all. We have stuck to whatever we believe in and the 
world has respected us for it. So when United States or Soviet 
Union helps us either through financial credits, which are wrongly 
termed as or by enabling us to produce industrial and defence 
equipment, we presume that they do it out of their own national 
self-interest. But our own national interest compels us to build up 
our economic and defence strength with the help of whoever is prepared 
to help us to do so and to help us to stand *do cur own feet. Therefore, 
we will not allow ourselves to be led away dther by the anti-Soviet hyste¬ 
ria or by the anti-American hysteria. 

As you know, 1 am going to Lusaka next week to attend the 
Conference of the Non-aligned and the question has frequently been 
asked in the last few weeks: good will this Conference be 

and what do we hope to get out of it ?** I personally think that the 
very fact of meeting a large number of Heads of State and sharing 
experience with them is a very useful event. While we try to keep 
in touch with people through letters and through our embassies, this 
docs not and cannot take the place of pemooai contact and personal 
discussions, not in the forum of the Conference, but individually and 
informally. So this by itself would be a very important reason for 
holding such a conference. 

It is amazing to see that when the non-aligned Asian and 
African nations gel together, some newspapers find all kinds of words 
such as 'jamboree' and 'picnic', but when other nations get together, 
then those words arc never used. Th^ say they have a serious meet¬ 
ing or a common problem. We do not have common problems, of 
course. 1 think it is just amazing, and what is more amaziog is that 
even when all predictions turn out wrong, there is no hesitation to go 
in the same path and make the same predictions again. But nobody 
now is taken in by this kind of comment or this kind of reaction. We 
know that many of the allied countries do not like this non-aligned 
group to exist, whether they are on the one side or the other. Neither 
of them likes it. Most of these super powers would like to have spheres 
of interests. Although we are very friendly with them, we do not 
agree with this attitude ot theirs and we are certainly not going to 
help them to have this kind of sphere of lie only sphere 

of influence we want is one of headship and of mutual help, and I 
think that in the kind of conference of non-aligned, which is being held 
in Lusaka, there can be mutual help especially in the economic sphere. 
It is not easy because, although many of the problems are^the same, 
conditions arc different and there are many pressures on all of these 
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couatries. But if we are able to help one another even to understand 
the pressures to a small extent, I think this Conference will have served 
a useful purpose. So we meet together to reinforce our economic 
and political independence and to tell the world that we want to throw 
our weight in favour of peace. We do not want a balance of power 
in favour of power, but in favour of peace. 

I do not want to go here into the specifics of our dealings wHh 
various nations, as Shri Sharma told us ^at this was done by Sardar 
Swaran Singh and the other people who have spoken here before me. 
But I would like to say that I think that it is possible through friend'* 
ship to outmanoeuvre hostility. And this, indeed, if you read Indian 
history, is the sum total of our tradition from the days of the Buddha 
and the Emperor Ashoka right down to our own times of Mahatma 
Gandhi and Jawaharlal Nehru. These great personages have showed 
us the essence of our tradition and Gandhiji specially brought it cut 
from the safe-keeping of an ideal into the very business of daily living, 
the hurly-burly of political and economic policy. I think it would be 
a very great mistake to give this up for what may be considered to be 
a temporary gain as some of our friends of the Right and sometimes 
our friends of the Left keep advising us to do. Our party is the central 
force in Indian life. We have the responsibility whereas those who 
arc not in power have the freedom and the right to advocate courses 
which may not necessarily be responsible. 

We have seen that our people have risen and have stood and 
worked as one man in every crisis which the nation has faced and it is 
this knowledge that we in India shali defend our freedom, if need be 
with our bare fists, that has acted as a deterrent to those who may 
have other thoughts about it. But if wc permit this will and determi¬ 
nation to be weakened and softened by internal confiict, then no 
amount of arms will help uj. Arms used by people without convic¬ 
tion cannot provide any credible backing for foreign policy. Therefore, 
while we must have arms to defend our country from any aggression, 
these arms, this military strength, must be backed by conviction in 
our ideals and confidence in ourselves. Both are equally great weapons 
and without them the other weapons can be dangerous to ourselves 
and can also be impotent in helping to defend ourselves. This is the 
essence of our foreign policy. And if we understand this essence and 
keep it, wc have a certain amount of manoeuvrability. Why do Govern¬ 
ment of India not wish to make categorical statements sometimes? 
Because it is not in our interest to be known as being stuck in any 
given position. When we are rigid, it helps those who are against us. 
They will have manoeuvrability and can move about, while wc are 
stuck. Wc become a good target for anybody. 

Therefore, we must have a certain amount of flexibility and 
manoeuvrability, but, os 1 said, it must be consistent with national 
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interest and honour and we cannot manoeuvre or change where basic 
convictions and basic ideals, aims and objectives are concerned* If 
we keep this in view, then I think India will not only keep its position 
but wUl be able to enhance it in the world. I certainly hope that all 
of you who arc present here, or all other members of our great party, 
will be able to give this knowledge and understanding to our country 
and to our people, it is not enough to reach the educated whom we 
can reach through seminars, but you must go to the villages and the 
rural areas to explain these matters to rural people, tell ihem how 
closely foreign policy is connected with domestic policy, how closely 
what happens in far-away countries aSects things that happen in our 
country. It is only then that we will be able to have that united force 
which can make our country great. 

Once again 1 thank you for ^ving me this opportunity of placing 
some of my thoughts before you. I congratulate you on this very good 
idea and on the excellent manner in which I am told you have been 
able to translate it into action. 


Ties with Singapore 


We ARE HAPPY to have the distinguished Prime Minister of Singapore 
and Mrs. Lec with us once again. 

The links between Singapore and India are many. As the Prime 
Minister himself graciously pointed out when I was there two years 
ago, the very name Singapore, being of Sanskrit origin, bears testimony 
to this link. We arc glad that among those who built that dynamic 
nation and made it their home are people whose ancestors weie from 
India. 

Reinforcing the ties of kinship are tics of shared historical experi¬ 
ence, ot freedom lost and fteedom regained, and of common aspirations. 
As Your Excellency said in this very hall four years ago to the day, 
societies in our countries are compo^ of many races and languages, 
and hence we both prize tolerance. We are secular States. We have 
adopted parliamentary democracy. Wc regard economic backward¬ 
ness as our m3m enemy, and consider social good to be the supreme 
economic objective. Loyalty to democracy, secularism and socialism 
in domestic affairs, and to non-alignment in foreign policy, establishes 
a special brotherhood between us. Whenever we have badTdifficulties, 

speech it bioquet in booeor of Prime MlAlster Lee Kuia Yew of Sfafiporei Hew DcIlH. 
Sepunber t, 1910 
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we have been heartened by your sympathy. We are with you in your 
endeavour. 

In India, the recession is fortunately behind us. Our economy is pois¬ 
ed for advance. Our aim is not merely to achieve quantitative increases 
of production, but to push ahead with structural changes. In quick 
succession, we have adopted several legislative measures in the last 
few months which are taking us forward towards our goal of establish¬ 
ing a truly egalitarian, social society. Only last week, we adopted a 
Patents Bill which will liberate our industries and our scientific research 
from foreign technological domination. 

We have solved some problems. But no problem ever really goes 
away. It returns in new garM and guises. Our very success in pro¬ 
ceeding towards national self-sufficiency has increased rural disparities. 
Progress in other fields has heighten^ the impatience of all those 
groups and sections who have not yet benefited. 

A major problem today is that of unemployment, especially of 
the educated. This again is a problem bred by progress. In our 
current development plans, we aim at creating opportunities by which 
trained young people can set up industries and be their own masters. 

So, with oer challenges we have the exhilaration of living in excit¬ 
ing times. Like other societies the world over, in ours also, some 
young people have taken to violence. They decry the tradition of 
non-violent social change buQt by Gandhi and Nehru, but fortunately 
one has glimpses of forces of sanity and order beginning to try to 
contain this adventurism. 

The times in which we live appear similar In some ways to the 
time of the Industrial Revolution in Western Europe two centuries 
ago—a time of flux and rapid technological change, and of the 
emergence of new political and economic concepts and new social 
patterns. Formulations seem to become old even at the moment of 
their birth, and the young everywhere are trying to find meaning and 
form out of the welter they see around. They seem to know what to 
reject but not yet what to accept and value. 

In such a situation, we ought to redefine the very concept of 
development. Is it our aim only to enable our people to have the 
level of goods and services which people in the advanced countries 
do? Especially when these advanced countries have themselves 
begun to discover that 'progress’ does not create happiness, and that, 
in the midst of affluence, there can be unfulfilment and restlessness of 
spirit. 

We roust endeavour to strike a new equilibrium between the 
material and the intan^ble, the needs of the spirit. It is poasibte that 
the ancient wisdom ot this continent could help us to avoid and over¬ 
come tlie malaise brought about by the acquisitive instinct. But younft 
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people ia many places arc discovering that perhaps continuous change 
Itself is a form of equilibrium. 

Milton bad once called Athens the eye of Greece, Singapore can 
truly be called the eye of South-East Asia. I look forward to an 
exchange of views with Your Excellency on the changes that are 
occurring in our two countries and in the neighbouring countries and 
on the forces at work in the world. Your visit helps to strengthen 
our bilateral relations and will enable us to work together in the world. 

We must also try to evolve a system of regional co-operation which 
will strengthen the countries of our region. It has been our view that 
true strength can come only from the building of our economies. There 
is great scope for helping one another ih this task. 

Your Excellencies, ladies and gentlemen, may I request you to join 
me in a toast to the happiness and success of His Excellency Mr. Lee 
Kuan Yew and his gracious wife, and to the progress and prosperity 
of the people of Singapore ? 


AY 1 WEi.fUMK you Mr, Prime Minister, and Madam Lee, here ? It 
IS a great pleasure to have you with us, a dynamic young leader of a 
dynamic young nation which has made tremendous progress. May I 
also say that we arc specially delighted to have your charming daughter 
with us ? 

President Giri was your guest recently and he came back full of 
admiration for what he saw and what he heard about your work and 
your country. We have taken keen interest in the progress—^not only 
progress of the economy and industry but also what you have done in 
other spheres—health and education. 1 had a very interesting talk 
with the Prime Minister about what they are doing in education and 1 
think there is something we can learn from the experiment being carried 
out in Singapore. Most of our visitors who returned &om there are 
specially impressed by your housing scheme, some of which I saw 
myself when I was there. All these things are admirable and notable 
achievements. But I think perhaps the most important is the manner 
in which you have integrated the various people who live there. 

I think the world can be divided today into two thoughts or two 
ways of living. There arc people who think that everybody should be 
put in the same mould and be uniform, and the others who think that 
diversity itself can lead to unity and indeed can be a source of strength. 
Both our countries, I think, belong to the latter. It is because our 
people have the opportunity of expressing themselves, shbuld we say, 

SptKh at bamiDet In ho&eur of Prime MTnfitef Lm Xotn Yev of Slaiaporc, New MM. 
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in different languages or different religions, different cultures. It seems 
paradoxical but that is, I think, what holds them together in the same 
way. If we try to force them into a pattern, I have no doubt that 
they would wish to break away. 

Having a great visitor is always an occusioo lor discussing many 
things and our talks have ranged over many subjects—politics, naturally, 
international affairs. You were kind enough to tell me what was 
happening in your country and I was specially interested in your 
assessment of what was happening in Asia. You have been an astute 
observer of the Asian scene and today this scene is changing. So it is 
interesting and valuable for us to know what you thought of the present 
situation and also how you thought it might develop and what influence 
it will have on the different countries. 

Asia is chan^ng. So is Europe and in a different way» In both, 
(here is some attempt at breaking down of barriers—even long-standing 
hostilities and hatred. That is why I said when 1 was on my trip abroad 
recently that it was ironic that Europe which had been the scene of so 
many big world wars and so on should now be moving towards peace, 
whereas in Asia two areas of conflict remain and a third is threatening. 
And it is this threat from across our borders which also points to this 
idea, which I mentioned earlier, that every country has to consider the 
different cultural streams which exist within its frontiers and perhaps it 
was a negligence of this which is at the base of the present conSict across 
our borders. It also shows that you cannot make religion tbe basis of a 
nation. Wc had felt this from the beginning, but now tbc world has 
pi oof of it. 

India, as you know, is too large not to have problems and I think 
our problems arc commensurate with our size. But perhaps we also 
have the strength—at least wc certainty think wc have—to deal with 
these problems. Our experience shows that you deal with one kind 
and another kind crops up and I think it is not very much different 
for other countries. They have different types of problems perhaps; 
they nevertheless exist and will continue to exist so long as the world 
remains. 

In this matter of fact world, ideals are often ridiculed. But we 
have felt here that ideals and commonness of purpose are bonds which 
keep a people together and which give coherence to a country and give 
it direction and therefore strengthen it. Of course, being human beinp, 
wc do not always live up to our ideals. But it is, I think, nice to have 
them to look up to as a guiding star. We believe also that every country 
has something to leant from the others, even though conditions may be 
different. We can adapt and India, throughout its long history, has 
been able to absorb much from other civilisations and cultures and this 
is what has given richness to our heritage. 
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We welcoffle you here. There is friendship between our countries. 
Our talks have shown that there is similarity in outlook on many matters 
and we share some problems in coounon; we share some ideals in 
common and I hope that our friendship will grow in strength and I am 
sure it will be beneficial to our peoples. So, once again, I wouldlike 
to welcome you and your party and hope that you will have a pleasant 
stay with us and that we shall be partners—or shall I say go^ com« 
panions in the journey towards these ideals about which I spoke earlier. 

May I ask you aU to drink to the health of the Prime Minister, Mrs. 
Lee, to the prosperity of Singapc^e and to friendship between our two 
countries ? 


The Unfinished Revolution 

^ R. CHAIRMAN, DISTINGUISHED DELEGATES, I WClCOmC this Opportu¬ 
nity to give the greetings of the people of India to the Government and 
people oi Zambia, and to the Heads and Representatives of the nations 
who have gathered here. President Tito deserves our special thanks. 
But for his unremitting efforts, perhaps this meeting would not have 
taken place. We are glad that this Non-aligned Conference is meeting 
for die first time in southern Africa close to the spirit, the mood and 
the very heart-beat of Africa. 

Here in Lusaka, we can feel the ebb and flow of the continuing 
battle against remnants of colonialism in Angola and Mozambique. We 
can feel the vibrations—of the struggle against the minority Government 
in Zimbabwe, and the apartheid policies of the racist re^me in the 
Union of South Africa, and of the stirrings of the national movements 
in Namibia and in Guinea Bissau. These freedom fighters are engaged 
in the same battle as we were only recently. They are riskiDg their 
lives for the same principles that we hold dear. We extend our support 
to these brave men and women. 

As I said yesterday, the revolution ot our times is unfinished, and 
the purpose of thb ccmference is to draw up a clear programme of 
action to carry it forward. This is the challenge that the decade of the 
seventies ptacM before the non-aligned countries. 

Only a short while ago, the issues of war and peace, of tbe disposal 
of human beings and their destinies, were decided in a few capitals of 
the world. No longer is it so because millions of people in the restirgent 
continents of Asia, of Africa, of Latin America and the Caribbeons, 
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have come into their own. Because we determined that decisions 
involving us—whether concerning war and peace, or the direction and 
pace of our social, economic and pditica] development, could be made 
only by us, in our own way, and in our own countries. That is how 
non-alignment was bom. It expressed our individual and collective 
sovereignty, our devotion to freedom and peace, and our urgent need 
to give to our people a better life and the opportunity to live in freedom, 
in dignity and in peace. At no time was there any intention to set up 
a third world. 

This is our endeavour. The odds are tremendous. Bach step has 
met with criticism and opposition. But we have carried on. Let us 
not be deterred by cynics and hostile propaganda of the powerful media 
of communications. From the beginning, there has been no lack of 
inquisitors, who looked upon non-alignment as heresy, and distorted 
its meaning. They said it would not work. But, we can answer back 
in the famous woids of Galileo—“And yet—it moves**. 

The criticism of non-alignment has shifted on two counts. Those 
who now concede that non-alignment had some utility in the days of the 
cold war confrontation maintain that this is no longer so. The reviling 
is not any more about the basis and principle, but of its practice. 

Have the non-aligned States lost their relevance 7 The answer is an 
emphatic no. T\^nty-five years after the last holocaust, the world is not 
yet on the brink of peace. The nuclear balance of terror still confronts 
us. The war in Vietnam is said to be waeed with "conventional*' 
weapons, yet these include cbemkal contamination of food and plant 
life. The only way to have a clean war is not to have a war at all. 
Hence India stands and works for total disarmament. 

The Great Powers certainly have the major responsibility for inter 
national peace and security. We welcome all Initiative towards the 
resolution of differences through negotiations, but even if they reach 
accord on their common interests, and decide upon mutually acceptable 
limitation of stratepc arsenals, the rest of the world, of which we form 
a considerable part, could hardly remain mere onlocdcers. We have an 
equal stake in peace, but the quality of peace should be such as will 
ensure our own sovereignty and security. 

Not only national honour but national interest demand that we do 
not mortgage our decisions in dcnnestic and in international affairs to 
foreign dictates. This was one clement of our policy of non-alignment. 
As the logical corollary, wc rejected the enmities of our erstwhile rulers. 
As my father declared : “We arc In no camp and in no military alliance. 
The only camp wc should like to be in is the camp of peace which 
should Include as many countries as possible.** May I thank the 
Conference for its gracious gesture in memory of my father, and the 
many dhtinguUhcd delegates for their kind reference to him ? 
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Wc decided Chat our respective territories should not be used for 
the subjugation of other people, for subversion, or for the carving cut 
of spheres of influence. Indian manpower and resources had been used 
for imperialist purposes. Once free, wc declared that this would no 
longer be permitted. ^ 

We have all been subjected to domination, exploitation and the 
humiliation of racial discrimination. How could we compromise with 
racialism in any form ? The pernicious theory that one man is superior 
to another merely on the ground of race or birth has been pro^ to 
be false, yet it continues to dominate the thinking of many. 

Today's world is a single entity. Wc arc deeply convinced that by 
staying out of military pacts, the non*a1igAcd countries can use their 
collective wisdom and influence to tip the balance of power in favour 
of peace and international co-operation. 

These have been the positive achievements of non-alignment, if 
today belief in the efficacy of military pacts has weakened, if historic 
animosities arc giving way to essays in friendship and co-operation, if 
a breath of realism is influencing intci national policies towards detente, 
the nations assemblr^d here can claim some credit. However, this should 
not lull us into complacency. 

The big powers have never accepted the validity of non-alignment. 
Neither colonialism, nor racialism has vanished, l^e old comes back 
in new guise. There are subtle intrigues to undermine our self** 
confidence and to sow dissensions and mutual distrust amongst us. 
Powerful vested interests, domestic and foreign, are combining to erect 
new structures of neo-colonialism. These dangers can be combatted 
by our being united in our adherence to the basic tenets of non* 
alignment. 

1 have touched upon certain general points, but on such an occasion, 
one cannot ignore some of the explosive situations which confront the 
world. 

I should like to take this opportunity to convey our admiration and 
best wishes to President Nasser for his statesmanship and courage in 
accepting (he ceasefire. We disapprove of Israel's intransigence. 
Israel should be prevailed upon to comply fully with the U.N. Security 
Council Resolution of November, 1967. We cannot deny to the people 
of Palestine their inalienable right to the homeland from which they 
were exiled. 

The situation in South-East Asia has further deteriorated. We arc 
deeply concerned about the spreading of the conflict to Cambodia. All 
foreign forces should withdraw from the various countries of Indo- 
China, the lead being by the U.S.A. Our assessment, based on talks udth 
the various parties concerned, has led us to believe that a broad-baaed 
goveniment, comprising all elements of South Vietnam, would pave the 
way for the success of the Paris talks. Recent developments in Laos 
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indicate the possibility of talks between the two sides there. As 
Member aod Qiairman of the International Commis^on» we have 
offered our good offices to both the concerned parties for this purpose. 
To preserve peace and to provide for the reconstruction of this war^ 
torn area, some kind of international convention or agreement should 
be signed by all the parties concerned as well as the great powers and 
other interested parties to ensure respect for the neutrality, independence, 
territorial integrity and sovereignty of all the Indo^China States. 

Wc have been deeply disturl^ by the reported intention of the 
United Kingdom and other Governments to supply arms to the 
Government of South Africa. This dangerous and letrograde step will 
threaten the neighbours of South Africa and also the Indian Ocean 
area. Any accretion to South Africa's military capability will abet its 
policy of apartheid and racial discrimination and may encourage it to 
annex other territories. The argument, that this is being done to 
protect the so^allcd security of sea routes, is untenable. We would 
like the Indian Ocean to be an area of peace and ca-operntion. Foreign 
military bases will create tension and great power rivalry. 

The spirit of freedom goes hand in hand with the spirit of equality. 
Beyond the political problems of the Unfinished Revolution, there arc 
complex and difficult economic tasks. However, a realistic appraisal of 
our natural resources, our capacities and our competence reveal the 
possibility of our working together to reduce our dependence on those 
who do not respect our sovereignty so (hat economic leverage for thinly 
disguised political purposes cannot be used against us. Neo^colonialism 
has no sympathy with our efforts to achieve self-reliance. It seeks 
to perpetuate our position of disadvantage. International markets are 
so manipulated that primary producing countries have a permanent 
handicap. The levers of technology also arc operated against us 
throu^ unequal collaboration and royalty agreements. 

Hence, we have to redouble our effort to gain for each nation the 
opportunity to develop to its full stature. The primary responsibility 
rests upon each developing country, but we also owe a duty to one 
another. The fallacy, that there is no complemcntality between our 
economies, has so far made it difficult to realise the undoubted potential 
of mutual co-operation. There is greater complementality amongst our 
economies than between the economies of developed nations. Yet, 
advanced nations have been more successful in forming instalments of 
co-operation amongst themselves and our own effort in this direction 
has not even begun. The potential of trade and economic co operation 
amongst us has been left virtually unexplored. By meeting each other's 
needs, we would diversify our trade, s^eguard it against the caprices 
of international commerce, and reduce our dependence on middle-men 
and broken. 
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This conference should formulate the manner in which we would 
strengthen one another, and give due priority in our national policies, 
to positive measures for mutual co-operation. Such co-operation will 
help each of us to find smne solutions to our respective problems, and 
also ^ve us the capability to induce these changes in the economic 
system at global level. 

Through the United Nations’ Conference on Trade and Development, 
we have tried to persuade the international community to make changes 
which have been overdue in the economic system. This is now well 
understood all over the world. But only some have been accented in 
principle and even their implementation has been tardy. In a few weeks, 
the S^ond Development Decade will be launched by the U.N. General 
Assembly. So far, there has been little proeress in evolvinv guidelines 
for international co-operation. Many nations which have the capacity, 
and if I may say so, the duty, to make a decisive contribution, hedge their 
statements with reservations. For too long has international co-opera¬ 
tion been viewed as one way traffic from the rich to the poor nations. 

As the Prime Minister of Guyana said yesterday, between ourselves, 
we possess the ma{<v part of the world’s natural resources. Our man¬ 
power resources are no less plentiful. It should not be beyond our 
ingenuity to develop these resources, and employ the manpower for 
the production of wealth for our peonies. B<^au8e of historical circum¬ 
stances, economic relations have not been developed as among ourselves, 
but between each of our countries and the erstwhile metropolitan 
powers. We can now make the first attempts to discover areas of 
co-ooeration in many fields of development—veneration of power, 
development of agriculture, improvement of roadways, railways and 
tele<ommunications, the expansion of higher education and training in 
science and technology. If we decide—and I hope we shall—to make 
a beginning with this study, India will be glad to play her modest part. 

We all recognise the malaise afflictrnv the development process. We 
know of the growing gap between developed and developing countries, 
between the northern and southern Hemispheres, of the indifference of 
the affluent, the disappointments of the First D?velopmmt Decade, and 
the failure of the affluent countri^ to transfer even one per cent of 
their gross national product. We are painfully familiar with the pitfalls 
of ‘*aid”, in which the bulk of credits are tied to purchases from donor 
countries, and with the fact that a big portion of new credits goes to 
the repayment of old loans. But the question is : Must we endlessly 
wait in the hope that some day the developed countries will undergo a 
change of heart and acknowledve that disparities in the world are not 
in their own interest 7 It would be unrealistic to expect miracles of 
magnanimity. Even if this should happen. I am afraid that it would 
be of no Avail, in the absence of the right conditions in our own 
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countries. We must determine to belp ourselves* to sacrifice, to pool 
our resources of knowledge and initiative. We must wotii together on 
a bilateral, regional and multilateral basis. 

From my own experience* I learnt that will-power, unceasing 
endeavour and the capacity for sacrifice, sustained and strengthened ns 
during our struggle for political independence. These same qualities 
wfll help us towards economic freedom. 

The power to question is the basis of all human progress. We are 
free because we questioned the right of others to rule over us. But 
intellectual and cultural emancipati(H) is just beginning. We are re^ 
discovering ourselves, and the fact that a country sees things in terms 
of its own geography and history. Those who dominated the world^s 
political affairs, and manned its economic controls, also imposed a 
monopoly of ideas. For years we accepted their values, their image of 
the world and strangely enough, even of ourselves. Whether we like 
it or not, we have been pushed into postures of imitation. We have now 
to break away from borrowed models of development and evolve models 
of the worthwhile life, which are more relevant to our conditions—not 
necessarily as a group but as individual countries with distinctive 
personalities. 

The world today is united in peril, the peri! from nuclear destruction, 
but more insidious is the daily pollution of our environment. We should 
be united in prosperity, and in the blossoming of the spirit of man. 
The non-aligned countries must be in the vanguard of the movement to 
create the world of tomorrow and to enrich the content of human life. 

The Unfinished Revoluticm can reach fulfilment if wc have faith and 
confidence in ourselves and the assurance that, however long and arduous 
the journey ahead, we shall reach our destination. 


Peace: A Necessity 

^^AY I, FIRST OF ALL^ welcome you all to India and to Delhi ? You 
have come from various parts of the world and amongst you are many 
valiant fighters against foreign rule, racial arrogance and international 
exploitation. People fighting for national freedom, equality and human 
justice have received sympathy and support from the Peace Movement. 

That is why we welcome you all the more warmly, and I should 
like to thank Madame Bhum for the very kind words which she has 
said about my country, my father and myself. 


Addreit to ihi PrniScBilal CommJttw of Um Wortd ?e*ce CoQoeO, New DcQil. October II, 
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What wc have tried to do in India and are attempting to do is not 
unique for u$. It is part of a world movement, the stirrings of which 
began long long ago. It was, in a way, the logical conclusion in the 
evolution of mao. 

Teace' is a word used with many meanings, as many other words 
arc today. But wc know that peace in the real sense is the foundatioh 
of any work that any man wishes to do in any part of the world. It is 
not only the absence of war but the creation of conditions which will 
prevent and stop wars, which will enable man to develop his personality 
and his talents to live in harmony with himself and his environment. 
Therefore, it means resisting all that comes in the way of this develop¬ 
ment, all that causes inequality and tension. 

Mahatma Gandhi assured us time and again—and wc saw it in our 
own movement for freedom—that the man of peace is not a coward. 
He is not for peace because he cannot fight. In fact, sometimes he has 
to be an indefatigable, courageous fighter willing to sacrifice as much 
as any other person in any army or group would have to do. 

Just as peace Ls not merely the absence of war, not merely conditions 
where there is no lighting, real peace cannot exist where there is tension 
of any kind. The tension may be due to economic reasons. It may be 
due to political reasons. India has stood for peace, and wc feel that 
it is extremely important not merely as a slogan, not merely as a moral 
concept or a high ideal, but as a practical necessity for our people and 
all the people of the world who have been oppressed or under-privileged 
for centuries. This is the fight which wc have to wage on the national 
plane and also on the international plane. 

We have been speaking of the beginnings of One World, but wc all 
know that the impediments to world unity arc many. Colonialism and 
racialism are very much alive in spite of all the movements and all the 
struggles which have gone on in so many countries. Today there is also 
a new kind of colonialism, the economic variety, the constant pressure 
exercised on those of us who are weak—it is perhaps not the best word 
to describe it—but who are susceptible to such pressure. By 'susceptible* 
I do not mean that you give in, but the conditions are such that pressure 
can be exerted and we have to resist the constant efforts to create 
difficulties for people and governments who resist tfus type of pressure 
and who would like to keep their independence of action. 

You have referred, Madame, to the principles and concept of non- 
alignment. India stands by non-alignment because she believes that 
that alone can ^vc true Independence to a people such as ours, indepen¬ 
dence to make our own decisions, independence of action in the 
international sphere. We have throughout stood for the principle that 
outside military presence is a danger to peace and to the freeddm of 
people. 
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Our objection to military blocs is that the military presence of any 
one nation or group automatically attracts a counter‘presence, and 
therefore, adds to the tension. We stand for the unqualified right of 
nations to choose their own form of government and for total non¬ 
interference with this right. We stand for the withdrawal of all outside 
military forces and wc reiterate this not only in relation to the two 
conflicts which arc so obvious today i.c., in South-East Asia and in the 
Middle East, but to all parts of the world. 

Why have these conflicts come into being ? It is because nations 
and peoples still pursue old attitudes of mind, of trying to achieve a 
balance of power, of trying to achieve a sphere of influence. That is 
why We oppose these ideas as well. Both during our struggle for freedom 
and after the attainment of Independence wc have remained uncom¬ 
promising champions of peace. We feel there is no alternative to peace 
and that this ideal reflects the realities of today's political, economic and 
military situations. 

Wc fought against the cold war, and fortunately the cold war 
warriors realised that it was not leading the woild anywhere. We arc 
glad that attempts arc being made now by the Great Powers to talk to 
each other and that Europe, which has been a scat of war, is today no 
longer so. We welcome the fact that the Soviet Union and West 
Germany are beginning to talk to each other and that the old barriers 
which had gone up between these different countries and which were 
expressed in political, ideological or military terms, arc gradually coming 
down and there is an atmosphere of detente. 

Two areas of conflict remain and for the first time in the world 
there is no section of people in any country which is not touched by 
these conflicts, whether it is the gi own ups. the people normally interested 
in such affairs, or the intelligentsia or the vast student world. These 
two conflicts have gone deep into the hearts and the minds of people 
in general, people who normally would have been concerned only with 
what is happening in their neighbourhood. Today they feel that whether 
it is Vietnam or whether it is the Middle East, it is their neighbourhood. 
It is affecting their lives, their thinking and perhaps their own future. 
That is why wc have such great concern, and this concern is not only 
for human sufiering which is tra^c, but for the wider aspects of these 
conflicts. 1 do not wish to go into details. Our views have been 
expressed often and we stand firmly by them. 

In West Asia, the real point to recognise is diat in this century the 
frontiers of States, however they may have been determined, cannot be 
allowed to be changed by force of arms. That is why our position has 
been that the Security Council Resolotion of November 1967 provides 
a just basis for solving the problems of this area. The starting point 
must be that territories taken by force of arms must be vacated. Also, 
that friendship cannot be purchased by imposing one^s will. In the 
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long run the security to which every State in this area is entitled can be 
firmly based only on foundations of mutual understanding and 
neiehbourliness. This is also our position in regard to our nei^bour, 
Pakistan. 

Tn Vietnam certain proposals have been made by the Provi^onal 
Revolutionary Government and other proposals have been made by 
President Nixon. We have always believed that no military solution 
can be found in this area and there must be some negotiated settlement. 
But there has to be a meeting point. We are endeavouring to find out 
whether there can be such a meeting point, whether some common 
ground can be found because no proposals can be unilateral if they are 
to lead to a talk or a meeting. 

We have, as the members present here know, emphasised the 
fmportance of the withdrawal of foreign lofccfi and first of all, of the 
American forces This was also promised to be done, but it has not 
yet haopened. We are iust as convinced that this is a key to the 
problem a.s wc were convinced that the stoppage of bombing on North 
Vietnam was a necessary pre-condition to talks between two sides 
which bcaan in Paris. 

The more these conflicts arc prolomred. the greater sufferin? they 
bring to the people. I must express the deep admiration we feel for the 
valiant manner in which these brave people have foueht for so lone 
with so little means. They are able to do so because they are fighting for 
something that concerns them very deeply as individuals, as a nation, 
as members of the human race. This is the feeline that all natrons had 
when they were fighting for independence, whi'n they were fighting for 
something which was much greater than themselves. This is what has 
given them the endurance to persevere in their struggle. 

We in India believe that it is important to realise that friendship is 
always better than hostility. My father used to say that we should 
always try to find some area of agreement between people or nations, 
and then try to enlarge that area. Because between one nation and 
another there is an area of agreement and an agreed area of dis¬ 
agreement. On which do we concentrate ? 

Today, I think, this thought is also gaining greater acceptance 
amongst large numbers of people. They may not be powerful people, but 
I think their voice cannot be ignored in the long run. They are concerned 
with these matters, as I said in the beginning, because some of them are 
idealistic. But many of them do realise that their own future will be 
affected by what their countries do, or by whatever the result is. If we 
continue in the old way, where powerful countries can do what they like 
with the weaker countries, then the world has not advanced atall, and 
we w9I not be able to make just use of the great power and knowledge 
which mankind has at its command today. 
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That is why it is so necessary that the movemcat for peace should 
not be confined to a few people who meet. 1 know that it does go far 
beyond those who are here from various countries. But it is necessary 
that it should permeate deeper and deeper into society, that people 
should realise what peace means to them and to their families, having 
realised it they should be willing to take the next step, which is, to fight 
for that ideal, as all worthwhile things have had to be fought for at all 
ages of human history. 

Our own foreign policy has been to strengthen our existing friend¬ 
ships, to convert indificrence into friendship if we can, to try and blunt 
hostility where it exists, and we are pursuing this steadily and quietly. 
But, obviously, it cannot be jfursued at the cost of b^ic principles 
which, as 1 have outlined earlier, must be based on justice, equality and 
dignity of man everywhere, not on the basis of his rank or his wealth, 
not on the basis of the colour of his skin, not on the basis of any other 
power which he may have. This is the ideal for which we fight in our own 
country and which we want to pursue in our international politics. 

All words today are sometimes twisted. We find different meanings 
being ^ven to them. And we give the meaning which sometimes we 
think suits our national interest. But the dangers today of not having 
peace arc for greater than ever before in the history of mankind. And 
that is the importance of this conference and similar conferences which 
arc held all over the world. How do people combine to strengthen 
the ideals of peace and social justice ? How do they try to give a new 
and deeper meaning to these words and concepts which have been with 
us for long but which, with the evolution of man, are gradually meaning 
much more than they did before ? We all know that justice a hundred 
years ago meant something quite different from what it does today for 
the common man. And I think it is the same with peace, or the dignity 
of the human being. Many rightly expect much more. They need 
much more to survive. And every country—in fact in our country, 
every State—has a proverb which says that all men are equal, or all men 
are brothers. 1 think this is what the peace movement is trying to 
achieve. And in this great task, we wish it well and we give it our 
good wishes. 



At U.N. Assembly 


PRESIDENT, Mr. SccrcUry-Gencral and distinguished Representa¬ 
tives : 1 bring to you and to the United Nations the greetings of»onc- 
seventh of mankind, the people of India. 

May I congratulate you» Mr. President» on being elected to preside 
over this historic session ? It is a tribute as much to Norway as to your 
own long and distinguished service as jurist and statesman to the 
World Community. 

The first Secretary-General of the United Nations also came from 
Norway and he rendered it devoted service at a difficult phase of its 
career. I should also like to recall the contribution towards the building 
of the United Nations made by another Scandinavian, Mr. Dag 
Hammcrskjocld. Their example will inspire people in many countries 
to regard the world as their home. 

On this occasion, may I express our esteem for you, Mr. Secretary* 
General, and for your untiring efforts to uphold the United Nations and 
the vision enshrined in its Charter ? You have had to draw upon your 
inner reserves of faith, wisdom and patience. Your guide is the ancient 
counsel to "be a lamp unto oneself’. It is our earnest hope that you 
will continue to lead this organisation for many more years. 

We welcome the admission of Fiji to the United Nations earlier this 
month. We have tics of kinship with these beautiful South Pacific 
islands, and we arc glad that one more colony has attained independence. 

This Jubilee Celebration is tinged with anxiety and the mood is one 
of self-examination. The United Nations was born out of the experience 
of the Second World War, and out of a desire **fo save succeeding 
generations from the scourge of war,'" and to promote universal respect 
for fundamental human rights and international justice. Its founders 
were conscious of the attempt of a previous generation to build the 
League of Nations, and of the reasons for its collapse. 

Franklin Roosevelt declared that the United Nations spelt '*tbc 
end of the system of unilateral action and exclusive alliance, and spheres 
of influence, and balance of power and all the other expedients which 
have been used for centuries and which have failed”, "We propc^e”, 
he went on to say, "to substitute for these a universal organisation which 
all pcacc'loving nations will have a chance to join”. 

Twenty-five years later, the principle of the universality of the United 
Nations membership does not yet prevail. The system of unilateral 
action and exclusive alliances has not been disowned. Spheres of 
influence and balance of power continue to actuate the policies of many 
nations, even though they fail to produce the desired results. 
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Thus, the United Nations has been atibeted by the same malady as 
the League of Nations, that is on the attempt to direct and control its 
activities and to use it as an instrument for national ends. To the 
extent it could be so used, it was applauded and when it did not serve 
such purpose it was ignored. The right of a people to choose their 
form of government is accepted in name only. In reality, there is 
considerable interference in the internal affairs of many countries. The 
powerful make their presence felt m many ways. They arc relentless 
in their endeavour to enlarge their spheres of influence. The extension 
of their mililnry commitments to new areas, inevitably attracts coun* 
tcraction by other Powers. The limited wars which we have witnessed 
in the last 25 years arc the Consequence of such policies. 

Two such conflicts have dragged on for years in the Middle East 
and in Vietnam. Our views have been reiterated here a few days ago. 
In the Middle East the relevant question is whether, in our age, we 
can allow the frontiers of States to be changed by force of arms. 
'Icrritorics occupied by force must be vacated. That is why we support 
the Security Council Resolution of November 1967 which provides tbe 
basis for a just solution. Peace and security can come only with 
ncinborn) incss and undci standing. 

Recently one set of proposals was made by President Nixon on 
Vietnam, and another hy the ProvjMonal Revolutionary Government. 
Some common ground must be found between ihc two proposals. We 
liopc that they arc not regarded by either side as final. Perhaps an 
agreement on the complete withdrawal of all foreign forces, beginning 
with American forces, can lead to purposeful negotiations. 

The United Nations has not b^n able to prevent these wars or 
bring about a scltlcmcnl. But ri has been the peacemaker in several 
conflicts. It has piovidcd n useful mediating agency and meeting 
place where agreements have been hammered out. Even those who 
feel that the United Nations has not fulfilled its original hopes do 
recognise that the world needs an international organisation which will 
work for peace and the peaceful resolution of conflicts. If the United 
Nations were to disintegrate, would we not find it necessary to establish 
some other international organisation for the same objectives? Let 
us therefore preserve what we have, breathe new meaning and purpose 
into it. so that it can create an order where the use of force would defeat 
its own purpose. Countries which, tike us, have won freedom newly, 
have attachment foi this organisation and a special stake in its func* 
tiooing. We arc aware that old attitudes persist. At the same time 
there is some differ cnee, however small. Recent events have shown 
that military power alone docs not give full control of the situation 
on all occasions because other national wills, even of smaller nations, 
arc also at work. 
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I have come here to reiterate my couotry*5 deep craunitment to the 
principles and purposes of the barter. Ever since India became 
sovereign, the Uciit^ Nations has occupied a pivotal position in her 
foreign policy. In bis very first policy statement after India attained 
freedom, Jawahartal Nehru declared: '^The world, in spite of its 
rivalries and hatred and inner conflicts, moves inevitably towards cfbser 
co-operation and the building up of a world commonwealth. It is 
for this one world that free India will work, a world in which there is 
the free cooperation of free peoples, and no class or group exploits 
another.” 

AH these 2S years, we have striven to moke the United Nations 
stronger, and to defend it from the corrosive effects of cynicism. We 
have borne burden on its behalf, undertaking missions of peace to 
Korea, the Gaza strip, and Congo. We have endeavoured to serve 
the cause of peace in Indo-China. We have sought to reconcile con¬ 
flicting viewpoints in this forum. And we have resisted attempts to 
subordinate the United Nations to powerful national wills. 

The recent Lusaka Conference of non-aligned countries, in which 
nearly half the members ot the United Nations participated, reaffirmed 
the faith ot non-aligoed countries in this world organisation and re¬ 
solved to work to strengthen it. We may not have tecbnolo^cal power 
or nuclear arsenals, but our vmce has to be heard. The United Nations 
should take full advantage of the support of these governments, and 
also of the inmost desire for peace which exists in the peoples of all 
nations. That is what enabled the United Nations to survive the cold 
war. Its influence can be enhanced by keeping it above power politics. 

The great revolutionary cycle which was set in motion by the 
strug^es for independence by the yearning for equality, by the search 
for a new meaning in life, is not yet complete. In Lusaka, we pledged 
ourselves to complete the unfloisbed revolution of our times. Rekindl¬ 
ing faith in itself, the United Nations must concern itself with this 
unfinished task. Vast political changes have taken place, but some 
countries stiU find themselves under the yoke of colonialism. The 
world organisation must work for their liberation. Where theories of 
racial superiority determine governmental policies, the United Nations 
must work fc^ racial equally. We cannot view with equanimity the 
supply arms to South Africa. The total abolition of colonialism and 
racialism in every form is a prerequisite of a new world order. 

Political freedom is incomplete if it does not lead to ^der horizons 
of economic opportunity. This is possible only with peace. Hence, 
apart from preventing suffering and dispelling fear and uncertainty, 
disarmament would make a decisive difference to development, India 
has always used such influence as she had to achieve the acceptance 
of total disarmament. Nearly 20 years ago, we were instrumental in 
hringing about a private meeting of the Great Powers which ultimately 
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led to the Test Ban Treaty. However, the Nuclear Noo-Proliferadon 
Treaty, which was formulated later, docs not stop the production of 
nuclear weapons or remove stockpiles, but perpetuates the division 
between nuclear powers and others, thus creating yet another vested 
interest. 

The world has become accustomed to nuclear arsenals, and insen¬ 
sitive to their evil, perhaps even unable to comprehend the sheer 
magnitude of the fearsome destruction they hold. There is a helpless 
acceptance of nuclear, bitdogical and cfaemical weapons as part of 
our daily lives. Our preoccupalirm with smaller day*to-d»y problems 
clouds a careful examination erf the assumptions and policies which 
have led to the arms race. * 

Ironically enou^, neither those who possess the stockpiles, nor 
those who seek to be protected, feel secure. Power undermines itself 
from within and turns into impotence. As the Buddha said, *iron 
turns to rust and rust devours iron.'* 

Even a small reduction in the production of armaments would 
release vast material and technological resources for human welfare 
and would help the narrowing of economic disparities. 

So far as we the independent developing nations arc concerned, 
economic development has only just begun. Wc have our failings. 
We have allowed our growth to be inhibited by structural and other 
difiicultjes—an outmoded social system and attitudes of mind, an admi¬ 
nistrative machine which had been devised by foreign rulers for their 
own purposes. Many other difficulties are inherent in under-develop¬ 
ment. But otir biggest impediment has been the attitudes of the strong 
Nations, the kind of terms which they have set for financial outflows 
to the developing countries and the manner in which tlie poor nations 
are shut out from their markets. Wc can be more effective if we 
remain united. But it will be difficult for our endeavour to succeed 
so long as technological nco<olonialjsm persists. 

Tomorrow at our commemoradve session when Ihe Second Deve¬ 
lopment Decade will be proclaimed, wc shall formally adopt the 
international development strategy which has already been endorsed 
by the General Assembly and which moves forward from the archaic 
donor relationship between developed and developing countries to the 
concept of partnership. Full support to measures outlined in the 
strategy by all member-states of the United Nations can make a material 
contribution to the objectives enshrined in the Charter and revive faith 
in international economic co-opcration. 

However, whether the strategy succeeds or not, the developing 
countries should not remain passive spectators. It is imperative for 
us to intensify our own efforts vigorously to the maximum extent 
possible in our countries and to develop trade and economic co-opera¬ 
tion with one another. We must plan further than one decade. 
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In the coming 25 years we should evolve a concept of a larger 
freedom for man. Let it not be thought that 1 consider the affluent 
Powers alone at fault. We arc no more virtuous than they—only our 
weakness makes it appear so. Sometimes our own attitudes and con¬ 
ditions encourage their moves. 1 am acutely conscious that we our¬ 
selves have been content unimaginatively to follow the beaten track and 
have oStred no alternative vision. Even movements which questioned 
the concept of an acquisitive society have, in the course of time, drifted 
into the same patterns. 

International organisations tend (o use as a basis for discussion and 
decision certain yardsticks of progress in economic functioning etc. 
which have been evolved in a few courllries in circumstances entirely 
different to those in the developing countries. 

Some nations use men, money and propaganda to impose their 
economic philosophy on others. The United Nations and its agencies 
should not accept such premises automatically and elevate them to 
universal dogmas. Each problem must be viewed in its setting. No 
nation should be uprooted from iu special heritage, and the programmes 
for its progress must grow out of its own experience. In India we 
should like to build a distinctive design of life by re-examining the 
sources of our history, and by separating the perennial from the tran¬ 
sitory in our tradition. 

Our top priority is economic and social development, but we often 
ask ourselves : development for what and for whom ? There is a 
growing awareness in the world that technology and intensive specia¬ 
lisation do not necessarily enrich the human dimension. The urgent 
need is for a unihed view of the world's resources and the world's 
experience, and of man's power of invention. We are one of the 
species on this planet, Earth. Have we the right to squander its resour¬ 
ces, to pollute water and air, to extinguish animal and plant life, to 
upset the delicate balance in Nature and mar its beauty 7 Cannot an 
organisation such as the United Nations direct our thinking in terms 
of the larger well-being? 

Much has been said about the population increase and the advance 
of science and t^hnology. But the more significant explosion of our 
times is the awakening of human consciousness on a global scale. Seers 
have for long thought of mankind as one family —Vasudhaiva Kuliim- 
bakam, as ancient sages in my country called it. Modern technology 
has brought all countries close, and has provided visual proof of this 
unity. What man saw with his inward eye, science has made possible 
to sec with the outward eye. Science, technology and art are reaching 
across national frontiers. So are the yearnings of peoples. Prom a 
fragmentary interpretation of human civilisation, we arc moving to the 
threshold of a universal history of man. The theories which have 
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dominated our age seem hardly relevant, for neither appears to provide 
true answers to our questions. 

For centuries, vast numbers in the countries under colonial rule 
were apathetic and resigned. Their awakening is accompanied by 
expectation and impatience. These have sometimes led to the ^wth 
of populism, encouraging fascism on the one hand, and the destructive 
exuberance of the extreme left on the other, seeking short-cuts and 
easy ways. We see this in many countries, including my own. An 
addiction to violence has grown seeking by destruction to obliterate 
all that was and is. But history cannot be changed. It can be used. 
Neither for the weak nor for the strong is there an easy way. Wrong 
means often distort the ends, and violence for a purpose often deterio^ 
rates to violence for its own sake. Violence is evil, but what is even 
worse is that it breeds contempt and callousness at a time when all our 
senses must be especially sensitive and attuned to every nuance ct the 
swift movements of change. Mere condemnation of discontent has 
led to acts of desperation. The answer is to seek to understand and 
remove the causes, by initiating the process of peaceful change. Rebels 
and non-conformists arc often the pioneers and designers of change. 

The unfinished revolution is not confined to the poorer, developing 
countries. The advanced countries also have their unfinished revolu¬ 
tion. Wc find it in the movement for women's liberation, in the revolt 
of young people, the ferment in universities and the assertion of Black 
and Brown Power. 

Why do these movements remain on the periphery of the nation’s 
activities 7 It is not for lack of courage or sincerity, or depth of feeling 
but because each group deals with only a small part of the problem 
and does not view it in its cn(in*ty. if these groups were to see the 
larger perspective, they would soon realise that it is not they alone 
who have been denied emancipation in a world of free man, but that 
the vast majority of people arc themselves prisoners of old conceptions 
of politics, economics and of social attitudes and functioning. If their 
present restlessness can be harnessed to creative purposes, they can 
set the pace for history and give a new direction to mankind. The 
change we desire, the change which must come, is not of pace, quantity 
or manner but of basic quality of wbat man is and can be. 

The concepts of freedom, democracy and justice have not remained 
fixed but have evolved and chan^d over the years. People rightly 
look for greater content in them and seek greater participafion for 
themselves. Bach individual wants his true self to be understood, his 
worth to be realised. 

The coming 25 years in which wc must lay the foundations for a 
larger freedom for man will make many demands on the leaders and 
peoples of alt nations and on the administrators of the United Nations 
and its agencies. They have done good work in difficult conditions. 
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It is HOW to be ccHisidercd whether the organisational structure and 
procedures, and the definition of goals and duties needs reappraisal. 
Many suggestions have b^n made for the better implementation of the 
Articles of the United Nations Charter and of its resolutions. U is 
obvious that there should be a recommitment by member-States to the 
ideals of the United Nations but it is equally important to draw up 
essential new programmes which might help to avoid the mistakes of 
the old world. 

Our Independence coincided with a remarkable acceleration of 
communications. So from the very beginning, our foreign policy was 
based on the premise that in a shrinking world, there could be no place 
(or war as an instrument of policy. The responsibility to help more 
than SOO million people to fulfil their aspirations gives us a compelling 
interest in peace, especially with our neighbours. We have always 
affirmed that the way of the world should be not power but peace, not 
confrontation but co-operation. The world is not for destruction, it 
is for development. Governments and statesmen of the world, indeed 
citizens of all nations, need to make earnest and well-cwsidered efforts 
to submerge national ambitions and livalries in the wider interest of 
the preservation of civilization and the survival of humanity. 

Time, space, matter, life, all the old certainties are under question. 
The exploration of outer space and the research into the nature of 
life arc placing new responsibility in man’s hands. Many countries 
are turning their attention towards the sea bed and its treasures. 

The United Nations should ensure that the resources born of all 
these explorations arc used not merely for the aggrandisement of indi¬ 
vidual nations but (or the welfare of the family of man. 

The irony of mankind is that we have the means, and wc see the 
vision, but wc lack the will and the trust to take the one big step for¬ 
ward. As the Maitrayee Upanishad says, '^The mind is the source of all 
bondage, and also the source of liberation”. It is by breaking through 
the cages of constraint that man can go forward. 

Let the United Nations in the yean to come strive to bring about 
a new era of international transformation by consent, a new era of 
justice and peace. 



Indo-British Cooperation 

E ARB HERE today to welcome a distinguished statesman and 
through him to honour the great traditions of his country. A quarter 
century ago the world witnessed a great event of history hero-^e 
transfer of power from Britain to India. It was a moment when the 
noblest instincts and the aspirations of our two nations coindded. 

Mr. Prime Minister, this is perhaps a good time for you to be here. 
You will sec how your country has influenced many aspects of our 
national life. You are here on the eve of our fifth General Elections 
when, apart from other hectb activities, there is the usual forecasting 
of results in the Press, an exercise in which, I believe, you have little 
confidence. 

The vast ocean of Indian civilisation assimilates and changes the 
currents which flow into it. We have adapted your political institutions 
to a continental nation, a pluralistic society and a developing economy. 
We have made our own Britain's traditions of personal liberty, the rule 
of law and the equality of all people irrespective of religion or colour. 
Someone has remarked that the last Englishman survives only in India, 
but when you peel off the layers of accent, dress or even ideas, 
underneath you will always find something basically Indian. Our 
English, as you have no doubt noticed, has a character specially of its 
own. Our relations with your country are extensive and involved and 
have been able to survive because they have constantly evolved and 
adjusted to changed circumstances. As you yotirself said yesterday, 
our relations can be meaningful only so long as they are relevant to the 
contemporary situation and pass the test of public evaluation. Bach 
nation, like each individual, must face the realty of the situation and 
find fulfilment in its own way. The precedents of other countries may 
be useful, but cannot be infallible and may even be misleading. It is 
not possible to have universal answers to specific problems. 

Mr. Prime Minister, you were in India five years ago. In this 
period much has changed. The expansion of education, the growth of 
industry—the visible progress—have aroused expectations and hopes 
amongst our people. We know that better life is possible and we are 
impatient to achieve it. This desire for equality and for social justice 
is the central fact of our political life. Our concern now is to attune 
our institutions and our lives to the needs of our people, to reduce glaring 
disparities and to change archaic and unjust social and economic 
conditions. For this journey we must strive to have our own path. 1 
can only say that it will always be a peaceful and a democratic one. The 
experiences of our people, the sufferings they have endured because of 
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discruninatioA of caste or religioo or economic backwardness cannot 
but profoundly influence our approach to international issues such as 
raci^ discrimination and the obflgations of the affluent towards the 
poorer countries. As a people we are sensitive to certain ideas and 
attitudes not because of what others think or do, but essentially because 
of our own background, traditions and values. We believe that positive 
relationships between nations must be based on equality and co-opera- 
tJon. 

Since our Independence, Indo^British co-operation has expanded 
sjgniflcantly. In some sectors of our economy our progress has been 
considerably helped by Britain's enlightened assistance and understand¬ 
ing. I hope that our association will be even more fruitful in the years 
to come and will help us to progress towards our goal of technological 
and industrial self-reliance. This and the common institutions to which I 
have referred, give a distinctive quality to Indo-British relations. Wc 
should like them to prosper and expand for the mutual benefit of our 
people and also for the larger cause of international amity and 
co-operation. There is so much on which we can build. I have great 
pleasure in welcoming you to our country. We arc glad that you and 
your party were able to spend some time with us. May your visit lead 
to greater harmony between our two nations. 


New Challenges 

It IS A pleasure to have you, Mr. Prime Minister, with us this after¬ 
noon. A vast distance separates our two countries. In history and tra¬ 
dition, we do not have much in common. But the political objectives 
of our people are similar. We stand unflinchingly for the causes for 
which we in India have been striving like you. We seek to build a multi¬ 
lingual, multi-relipous society, bas^ on participatory democracy. But 
the people can be persuaded to keep alive their faith in democracy only 
if it gives a promise of results; oAerwise they will feel compelled to 
look elsewhere. Time does not wait, nor do vast numbers who are 
emerging from the apathy of ages. 

You have been quoted as saying that you dream all the time, dream 
of a society—and I quote—‘Svhere each person should be able to fulfil 
himself to the extent of hU capabilities as human being, a society where 
inhibitions to equality would be eradicated"*. We can understand you 
for we share this drew. Much that has happened in India is proof that 
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dreams do come true and that dreams are something that is most 
worthwhile in life. But dreams have to be made real 

We are here faced today with unprecedented social change. The 
question is not merely of fuUy utilising our resources, or augmenting our 
production, but of ensuring that the benefit from these has the widest 
possible distribution, so that social and economic justice reaches down 
to the weaker sections of our society. It is our endeavour to narrow the 
disparities in our society, against which you also have expressed a feeUng 
of repugnance, and remove the discrimination which has caused so much 
hardship to vast numbers of our people and prevented us from sharing 
in man's progress towards a better world. 

You know India from befpre. But even a brief visit is sufficient to 
recognise that it is not an easy task for the whole people to step out of 
old habits and customs which have hardened over the centuries. 
Everywhere, the static and the dynamic are in conflict and those who 
see the shape of things to come, and are willing to adjust so as to make 
the transition smoother, are usually in a minority. The txptritnct of 
the past can at best be a preparation for new challenges. We need the 
capacity to ask questions; we need vision to grasp the problems of the 
future; we need courage to act. Answers come frcMn those who care 
enough to seek for them, and often from rebels. But rebellion has to 
be distinguished from violence <x from recalcitrance, for you know from 
experience that violence creates more problems than it seems to solve. 
Throughout history when one age is ending and another coming into 
being, there has been great upheaval. Violence is a part of life. But 
men of goodwill have always attempted to control it. If this was 
desirable before, today it has become imperative. Change can and 
must be brought about by peaceful and democratic means. 

Many years ago, our poet Rabindranath Tagore sang of a world 
which was not divided into fragments by narrow domestic walls. We 
feel that every international body for co-operation is an instrument for 
the lowering of such barriers. That is why after we attained 
Independence, my father devised a formula to preserve the 
Commonwealth with added dignity and purpose, as an association of 
free and equal nations to advance the welfare of all its members. 

Canada and India work together to ensure the total condemnation of 
apartheid. I am sure that we shall expose all measures which would 
imply support for any form at racialism. 

May I take this i^^portunity of expresring Indians warm appreciation 
of Canada's enlightened approach to aid? We are toueb^ by the 
care and thought you have ^ven to our problems and difficulties. Bach 
nation should recognise that its own interest is closely bound with that 
of the world around it. This is the attitude of peace. I know bow 
deeply aware you are of the compulsions of an interdependent world 
which is in the painful throes of upheaval. You have sbowm sensitivity, 
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courage and vision. You have overcome the constramts of convention 
and given a new dynamism to your country and to its role in the world 
community. 

Excellencies^ ladies and gentlemen, may I request you to drink to 
the health and happiness of Mr. Pierre Elliott Trudeau, Prime Minister 
of Canada and to the friendship between India and Canada 7 


Friendship with Guyana 

• 

I T olvas MB very great pleasure to welcome the Prime Minister of the 
Republic of Guyana, Mr. Linden Forbes Sampson Burnham, his wife 
Mrs. Viola Burnham and his party. We are happy to have them 
amongst us and we remember when Mr. Prime Minister was here with 
us last, many years ago in 1953. Much has happened in your country 
since then and a great deal has happened in our country also. Before 
Independence, your country was known as the El Dorado of European 
region and long long ago our country was attracting philosophers, 
explorers, merchants, seamen and aU kinds of people from all over the 
world. But then we both came under colonialism and shared various 
experiences. We shared the experience of fighting for our independence. 
We shared your anxiety and we wished you well in your struggle. Now 
you are trying to take your country forward. You are bringing together 
the different races which have found their way in Guyana from different 
parts of the world. We know that whether a country is big or small, 
it always has great problems. Our own experience tells us that the more 
the problems you solve, the more the new problems arc there to solve. 
And I do not think one ever comes to the end of problems or even 
difficulties. We can only hope that as we go along, we gain more 
experience and strength to face and solve tb^. 

You have come to India at rather an exciting time because I am 
one of those who believe that the very fact erf development and growth 
in a country like India is an exciting adveotiire. But like all adventures, 
it has its difficulties too. In India the growth, the development and 
the changes which are taking place have aroused tremendous hopes in 
our people and along with thtm great impatience also, because they say 
that things can be done. They wonder why they are not done faster 
and why they do not reach out to more people. This is what we are 
attempting to do to make freedom more real, more meaningful, to all 
of our people. Freedom can have meaning only if instead of merely 
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satisfying man's basic material needs it brings more welfare^ more 
education, more opportuni^ and also does something for the inner man- 

The world is changing fast and we are having difficulty in keeping 
up with all these changes. But there arc certain basic things which 
remain the same and I hope, India will always remain wedded to the 
concept of tolerance, brotherhood, friendship and co-operation. This 
has been the foundation of our policy at home and abroad and I believe 
wc share these ideals with you. 

I am looking forward to our talks with you tomorrow. Wc have 
met recently—not very recently but some months ago—in Lusaka where 
we had useful discussions, and before that I have the most pleasant 
memories of the very warm and delightful reception you gave to me and 
my party when we were in Guyana. Wc hc^ that you will glimpse 
something of the changes which are coining about in India and how they 
are affecting the people as a whede. 

There is a great deal in common and many differences also between 
our two countries. But I hope, the friendship between us wUl be strong 
and will deepen with every new contact and visit. We specially hope that 
during your stay in India, Mrs. Burnham, your charming and very accom¬ 
plished wife, will have some time to see things other than those which the 
Heads of State would normally like to see. Both of you and other 
members of your party are very welcome. We want to tell you that India 
has looked forward to your visit and we arc glad you aie with us. We 
hope you will have a pleasant and enjoyable stay and get a feeling of 
the friendship which we have for your people. I am sure, you take 
back with you pleasant memories of your very brief stay in India. 

May I request you, ladies and gentlemen, to drink to the health and 
happiness of the Prime Minister of Guyana and Mrs. Burnham, and to 
the lasting friendship between our two countries ? 


Welcome to Fiji Prime Minister 

It gives mb very great pleasure to welcome the Prime Minbter of Fiji, 
Ratu Sir Kamisese Mara, his charming wife Adi Lady Lala Mara and 
the rest of his party to Delhi. The Prime Minister is not a stranger to 
us. I believe this is bis fourth visit to our country but even in the short 
time since his last visit much has happened in bis country and ours too. 
When I was at the United Nations a few months ago I had the privilege 
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and the pleasure of welconung Fiji as the youngest member of the United 
Nations. 

Independence is a tremendous thing to achieve. But there is no 
doubt that it is only the first step. It c^lainly opens the doors of 
opportunity, but along with this, it also attracts new challenges. Each 
one of us who has passed through this door knows that there is 
tremendous satisfaction in achieving it but the road is a very long and 
difficult one. You have, if I may say so, started off exceedingly well 
by knitting together all the different people and different races who live 
on your islands so that you have a solid foundation of stability, peace 
and co-operation. This is what we are abo trying to achieve here. 
Though quite often we have quarreb ^ongst us and fissiparous 
tendencies make themselves evident, I think, by and large, we have 
achieved it. As you have probably noticed, there b an underlying 
strong base of Indian unity and a feeling of Indianness, regardless of the 
religion one may belong to or the part of the country one may come from 
or the language one may speak. 

You and we share the great problem of bringing a better life to our 
people. Much has to be done to make up for the lost time, because 
the other countries are racing very fast indeed and as one of the 
characters in Alice in Wonderland said, ^'Sometimes you have to mo fast 
merely to stay in the same place.** Thb b bow we find that everything 
else has moved on ahead. 

We wish you well in your efforts for the progress and development 
of your blands. We are not a rkh country. We take help from others 
and yet we do give help to others because we believe that in thb world, 
which we hope will one day be one world, it b necessary for people 
to help one another. It b particularly necessary for the countries which 
are developing internal strength that they should have good relations 
with other countries because only then can they face their difficulties and 
make their contribution to world peace. We have always believed that 
freedom, progress and peace are indivbible. That b, if there b tension 
in one place, it has a reaction in other places too. That b our main 
interest in working for peace amongst all nations. We abo know that 
wherever there are great diflmne^—whether unthin the country or 
ebewhere in the wevid—there b tension and that is why our attempt has 
been to support those policies and those steps which would reduce these 
very big differences. We did not always succeed but nevertheless we 
felt that we must do what b right 

We are very happy to have you amongst us. We are glad that you 
could see at least the concluding part of our Republic Wedc Celebrations 
and share our happiness at thb great event vriiich happened Just 21 
yean ago. We wbh you well in your endeavours and we shall be glad 
to help you in any way we can to bring greater happiness and greater 
prosperity to all sections ct the peo^ In Fiji. So, I welcome you here 
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on my own behalf and on behalf of the Government of India and the 
people of this country. 

Ladies and gentlemen, may I request you to drink to the health and 
happiness of the Prime Minister of Fiji, Lady Mara, and to the friend* 
ship between the two countries ? 


“Great Women of the World” 

Question : Wliat were the most important events of your adolescence, 
spent at the side of your father, that have had the greatest iniluence on 
the formation of your political outlook ? 

The Prime Minister : During my adolescence 1 had little time with 
my father, for he spent many years in prison. But my home was the 
hub of political activity and the venue of important conferences and 
decisions. It was also the gathering place for peasants of our province 
and other oppressed people. Naturally all these events, the sufferings 
of the Indian people and the sacrifices of my family and other Congress 
leaders deeply influenced my thinking. 

Question : Which social conquests have been achieved by the masses 
in India during your five years as leader of the country ? 

The Prtme Minister ; The changing of social attitudes and habits is 
the most difficult, for they seem to survive even revolutionary changes. 
However, in the 24th year of Independence there has been a radical 
transformation in our society especially with regard to women : marriage 
laws, property rights, divorce, etc. Our peasantry no longer believes 
in fatalism but realises that they can change their lives and conditions. 
Our people as a whole are now more forward-looking and open to new 
ideas and methods. 

Question : Do you believe yourself to be the future of India 7 

The Prime Minister : Any such thought would be highly presump¬ 
tuous. No individual can arrogate to himself or herself the right to 
decide the future of the country. I should like people to think of me 
as one who worked with singleness of purpose to make life worthwhile 
for my fellow huaun-beiags. 

QUBSTIOM : You are accused by various political groups of being too 
much in favour of the United States or too much In favour of the Soviet 
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Union. What you mostly want is that India should continue to be ‘non* 
aligned’ and a friend of both powers. Factually speakuig, in the long 
run, could the immense aid that India c<mtinues to receive from these 
two countries condition the pc^itical trends of your country ? 

The Prime Minister : The so-called foreign aid we get may seem large, 
but compared to our size and population it is far less than that received 
by any other country. Our thinking and our planning are all directed 
towards attaining self-sufficiency and we have made it clear to all coun¬ 
tries that we would prefer to do trade rather than receive aid. We have 
welcomed help from other countries and have in turn helped other 
countries with aid and technical assistance. But we do not allow the 
aid wc get to influence our decisions. Nor do wc interfere in the deci¬ 
sions of the countries whom we help. 

Question ; India keeps asserting her own determination to oppose 
colonialism and neo-colonialism in all their forms in favour of the 
newly independent nations or those in process of development. To 
what extent and in which fields does this political principle actually 
reveal itself in concrete facts in favour of those nations that have recently 
gained their independence or are struggling to do so ? 

The Prime Minister : Some positive decisions were taken at the 
Lusaka Conference of Non-Aligned Nations as to how developing 
countries could help one another to promote economic growth and to 
protect themselves frenn external pressures. We have contributed to 
the mutual strengthening of these nations in a variety of ways. 

Question : How do you think it is possible to define d^nitely and his¬ 
torically the problems of geo-political dissension between India and the 
bordering countries, and, in p^cular^ Pakistaii 7 

The Prime Minister : Wc have many neighbours. With Burma, Cey* 
Ion, Nepal and Bhutan we really have no problems. Small difficulties 
arise. These have been sorted out in the past and I am sure that in the 
future too there will be no cause to fear dissension. 

In recent years, our relations with China have not been cordiaL We 
do not think that riiere is any basic conflict interest. But perhaps 
the undentanding which China has of India is distorted either by their 
ideological preoccupations or their ambitions. However, I have no 
doubt that sooner or later the Chinese will discover that the fundamental 
premises on which they operate are blse. 

As for Pakistan, it is difficult for me to say anything except that that 
country seems to find its identic only in con^ with India. We have 
tried bard to remove as many areas of conffict as possible. Pakistan's 
response to every such effort has been negative. Tbe grim tragedy that 
is being enacted in East Bengal further complicatet tbe sitution. Tbe 
forcible eviction of over 5 ndOion Pakistani ddxeas has posed a vary 
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heavy burden on us economically as well as politically and socially. It 
is incredible that the international community should shut its ey^ to 
this brutality and negation of baste human rights and to our very real 
difficulties. 

Pakistan is telling the world that normalcy is being restored in 
Bangladesh. If this is so, then it should be possible for these millions 
of Pakistanis to return to their homes. The safeQr of their lives and 
property should also be ensured. 

Question : India is beset with a scries of internal struggles: Bengal 
docs not have an autonomous government, because the leadership has 
been assumed directly by the Indian Government; in Kerala, to cope 
with the discontent of the population, the Central Government has 
granted greater powers to the police; political pressure from the trade 
union organisations is increasing more and more. Are these divergent 
cics in the Indian Federation destined to increase, or can a settlement 
be reached ? 

The Prime Minister : Both the States you mention have popularly 
elected governments. India docs not have greater internal teosioo than 
other countries. In a country of our size there are bound to be diffe¬ 
rences, but we have proved that there is a strong base of Indiao unity. 
All States help one another in times of difficulty. Having President’s 
rule temporarily in any State is no reflection on our democracy or unity. 
Since I have been Prime Minister, there have been Chief Ministers of 
different parties in different States, but I have had no difficulty in deal¬ 
ing with them. The main point of disagreement concerns financial 
assistance. This dissatisfaction is common to all States, regardless of 
the political affiliation of their Governments, and abo to Ministries of 
the Central Government. Because of our limited resources, we are 
unable to give them all they ask for. 

Question : The Nazalite movement, inspired by Maoist doctrines, is 
trying to spread guerilla warfare in certain parts of the country. What 
arc Uie aims and the limitalions of this movement 7 What is behind it, 
and in particular, do you believe that it is destined to fade out or to grow 
stronger ? 

The Prime Minister : Fnistratiou and violence among young people 
are not unique to India. Every generation has its own brand of non¬ 
conformists, rebels and reformists. We see this phenomenon in every 
age and country, including chc affluent countries. However, these 
Naxalitcs, Guverists or anarchists have much misdirected idealism but 
no basic framework to effect social transformation. Howsoever heroic 
their individual acts might appear to them, they cannot succeed. 
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Question : India, because of her geographical position, her overpopula* 
tion problems, her historical<ulturaI roots, has many aspects in common 
with China. Do you believe, however, that the Chinese model could 
be applied, either entirely or partly, to the actual situation of India 7 

The Prime Minister : India is a complex of its own history and 
tradition and its social, political and economic realities. Its evolution 
cannot be made to conform to any imported model. We must solve our 
problems, as indeed we have b^n endeavouring to do with success, 
within the framework of our own realities. 

Question : You have asserted that, in order to start resolving the 
problems of prcscnt^lay India, it is necessary to courageously adopt any 
extreme measure and radical change that might be needed to overcome 
the disconcerting diflerence between intention and action. In the first 
five years of government, have you already bad occasion to adopt radical 
measures and changes, or do you think that, only from now on, at the end 
of these first five years of assessment and experience in government you 
can apply sharper political measures ? 

The Prime Minister :We have been initiating action on our declared 
programmes. T!ic nationalisation of banks, of General Insurance and 
of the export-import trade, a crash programme to create employment; 
land reforms and legislation to curb monopolies arc some of the steps 
we have taken. We arc thinking of imposing a ceiling on urban property 
and of abolishing privy purses and princely privileges. 

Question : Do you believe that those religious forms and prejudices 
that are capable of slowing down the social and cultural development 
of the masses in India should be abolished ? 

The Prime Minister : Superstition and religious fanaticism, feudalistic 
tendencies and all forms ol reaction must be combatted. But all that 
is old is not bad. There is much in our culture and tradition which is 
timeless and which has given strength to our pec^le. 

Question : Is the Indian woman amscious of the great problems 
besetting her country 7 What contributions she is making to build a 
better future for her children ? Would you answer this question as a 
woman, and not as Prime Minister 7 

The pRmB Minister : The Indian woman is deeply conscioiis of the 
country's problems and her role in solving them. Women—^in towns 
and villages, the educated as well as the illiterate-^participated on equal 
terms with men during our independence struggle, fully and unhesitat¬ 
ingly sharing all hardships and sacrifices. It was, therefore, natural that 
after freedom they should continue their contribution to the development 
of the country. Women participate in politics at all levels. ^ In some 
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villages, the elected village Council consists entirely of women. We 
have had women Governors, Chief Minister, Mimsters and many 
Members of the Legislatures. A large numb^ of women enter the 
Administrative Services, the professions and business. We have a 
woman Judge and a Chief Engineer. 


Question : In the year two thousand, by whom can your ioberitance for 
the development of India be reaped ? 


The Prime Minister : Obviously, the future generation of India. 


Question : You represent for India the ideal and practical continuation 
of the politics developed by ^ahatma Gandhi and your father. Was 
your appointment to the post as Prime Minister conditioned by the fact 
that you arc the direct heir of men who are now considered to be a 
myth? 


The Prime Minister : My selection as Prime Minister was not due to 
any myth or inheritance, but through democratic processes and because 
I had the support of my party. 


Question : Reading is one of your bobbies. Who are your favourite 
authors ? 


The Prime Minister : For me, reading is not a hobby but a part of life. 
At the moment 1 am most interested in books on contemporary problems, 
such as youth unrest and conservation. 

Question : Can you specify two moments in your life : the most 
beautiful and the most dramatic 7 

The Prime Minister : My life has been so full of excitement and 
incidents, it is dif&cult to highlight any special occasion. But I would 
say that perhaps the most wonderful moment was when I held my first 
child in my arms. 

In 1942 during the freedom struggle, I was arrested in a public 
square in my home town. At this time there was a confrontation between 
the people of the city and the British Army. The moment was packed 
with tension and suspense. It would make a highly dramatic scene for 
the theatre. 

QuEsnON : Would you wUlin^y come and spend the years of your old 
age in Italy ? 

The Prime Minister : I should love to visit Italy, but why wait for 
old age to do this 7 However, I cannot uproot myself from India and 
I should not like to live elsewhere. 

Question : What is your opinion as a woman and mother oi a man who 
has married an Italian of the introduction of divorce in'italy ? 
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The Prime Minister : This is a matter which concerns only the 
Italians. My son was married according to the Indian law. 

Question : Can you give your (pinion of Indira Gandhi the woman 7 

The Prime Minister : In spite of always living in the public glare, she 
has remained a very private person. Her life has been hard. This has 
made her self-reliant but has not hardened her. On the contrary, she 
has learnt to find interest in ordinary tlungs, beauty in any surroundings 
and lighter moments in the harshest situations. She feeb that only deep 
sensitivity, minute observation and a feeling of involvement can help 
one to perceive the subtle and chan^g nuances in people and situations. 


The Indo-Soviet Treaty 

Question : Madam, ihe Indo-Sovict Treaty has been acclaimed by 
the overwhelming majority of the people of India. What would you say 
could be the reason for this near unanimous welcome ? 

The Prime Minister : Friendship between India and the Soviet Union 
has grown in many directions over the years. In the international arena 
wc have both worked for peace and have opposed racialism and colonia- 
Ibm. The Soviet Union has helped our programmes for the ochieve- 
ment of self-reliance through developing heavy industry. 

International relations have entered an era of rapid change, the range 
and direction of which b not predictable. Nations are seeking new ties 
and are cutting across old rigidities. This is a welcome trend. But 
some countries are taking advantage of these changes to embark upon 
opportunistic adventures. 

We are convinced that the present Treaty will discourage sneb 
adventurism on the part of countries which have shown a pathological 
hostility towards us. Our people look upon the Soviet Union as a 
friend. That b why the Treaty has received such widespread acclaim 
in our country. 

Question : What would be its impact on the climate for peace in this 
part ol the world, particularly with reference to the liberation struggle 
of the people of Bangladesh ? 

The Prime Minister : To begin with the second part of your question, 
the struggle in Bangladesh is between the 75 million people on the 
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one side and the vindictive, cruel and autocratic military repme ot 
Islamabad on the other. The people of Bangladesh arc united in the 
fight for their just demands. But wc know that resentment against 
military rule is increasing among the people of West Pakistan also, 
whether they belong to Baluchistan, N.W.F.P. or even the favoured 
provinces of Sind and Punjab. 

Our people, Parliament and Government have extended full sympathy 
and support to the people of Bangladesh. We have no quarrel with 
the people of West Pakistan. The problem is not an Indo-Pakistao one. 

The mUitary regime in Islamab^ is isolated from its people and is 
wa^ng war against them. That is why it seeks to divert the attention 
of the people of Pakistan as well as of the rest of the world from the 
agony of Bangladesh by attempting to give an Indo-Pakistan com¬ 
plexion to the problem. The threat of war might be an act of despera¬ 
tion but how can we fail to take note of it 7 However, we feel that the 
Treaty will act as a deterrent against any rash adventurism on the part 
of Islamabad. 

But peace docs not mean merely the absence of hostilities, nor can 
there be peace while oppression and injustice prevail. Peace must be 
based on the fulfilment of the just aspirations of the people. 

Question : You have rightly said that the Treaty is not a departure from 
the concept of non-alignment, but that it actually strengthens the forces 
of non-alignment all over the world. Would you kindly elaborate this 
statement 7 


Tub Prime Minister : While staying out of power blocs, we have sought 
the friendship of governments of different persuasions. Peaceful co¬ 
existence and conviction that war should be ruled out as a means of 
settling issues have been the basic guiding principles of our policy. 
SimultHncousiy we have also opposed colonialism and racialism. Many 
other nations of Asia and Africa have pursued a similar policy. The 
Soviet Union has extended unreserved respect and support to our policy 
of non-alignment. This has been incorporated in the Treaty itself. 

The world *non-al]gnmcnt' has been misinterpreted, that is why such 
doubts arise. The Treaty does not compromise our non-aligned 
position. 

The national interest of non-aligned countries has to be safeguarded 
from threats of military adventurism. Security must be achieved in a 
manner which eschews hegemony or confrontation and ensures lasting 
peace. This is precisely what the Indo-Seviet Treaty of Friendship, 
Peace and Co-<^ration docs. 


Question : What is your estimate of the prospects for peace in South- 
East Asia and the Middle East 7 
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The Prime Minister : Peace m South-East Asia depeads oa the solu* 
Uofi of the problem of Vietnam, Laos and Cambodia. All these three 
are now inter-related. However, a settlement has to be reached in 
South Vietnam. There is increasing recognition of the fact that there 
is no military solution. Recently, the Provisional Revolutionary 
Government of South Vietnam made certain proposals. The crucial 
point there is that of the withdrawal of foreign fences and more spceially 
of American forces. I have no doubt that if this withdrawal is made 
within a certain fixed time-frame, South Vietnam could be lefi to work 
out its future without military or politkal interference from outside. 
Sooner or later, the Vietnam problem will have to be settled along these 
lines. 

There is at present a stalemate in West Asia. However, potentially 
the situation is dangerous. The gi eater the delay in finding a solution, 
the more difficult the problem will become. The directions in which n 
solution has to be sought are laid down in the U.N. Security Council 
Resolution in 1967. President Anwar Sadat has mode a seiics of 
proposals. In our view, they deserve careful consideration. 

Question : The Treaty refers to colonialism, racialism and disarma¬ 
ment. In what way do you think it makes a contribution to the anti¬ 
colonialism and anti-racial movement and to progress towards disar¬ 
mament 7 

The Prime Minister : The Treaty reiterates both Governments' desire 
to continue the struggle against all forms of colonialism and racialism. 
Similarly, we shall continue to work for dLsarmamcot. The reiteration 
of the solemn determination of the two countries should strengthen the 
movement for peace and justice. 


Indo-Soviet Friendship 

It IS A pleasure to be in Moscow once again at the kind invitation 
of the leaders and the Government of the U.S.S.R. I am especially 
glad that 1 have been able to come here so soon after the signing of the 
Soviet-Indian Treaty for Peace, Friendship and Co-operation. 

The Treaty has been widely acclaimed throu^out our country and 
in the Soviet Union. Even the traditional critics of Indo-Soviet friend¬ 
ship in various parts of the world have recognised the importance of the 
Treaty. Yet there are some, in India and abroad, who are trying to 
misinterpret its meaning and purpose. However, I am convinced that 
in the cmnlng months and years they also will realise ihat^the Treaty 
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will help the evolutioa ol a saner, more peaceful mternational situation. 

The essence of Sovict*Indian friendship as it has developed over the 
years is mutual recogaitirm of the importance of our two vast aggre¬ 
gates of territory and population and of the benefits that our two nations 
and the world will derive if our work for peace and development can 
be corelated and reinforced. There have of course been many and 
varied links in the course of our Imig histories. I remember seeing in 
the Leningrad Museum a reference to the of an elephant from 
India long ago. Tolstoy's influence on Mahatma Gandhi's thinking is 
well-known. After Independence, it was my father who initiated our 
policy of friendship and co-operation with the Soviet Union and laid the 
foundation of India's policy of non-aligoraent. I am glad that both these 
policies have gained stren^ ever since. 

Long before we liberated ourselves from colonial rule, we adnured 
the great experiment of social reconstruction which you had undertaken 
in your country, the results of which we can see around us. The Indian 
people respect the vision which has inspired your acbievemeats. In 
the same way, 1 should think that your regard for India springs from 
your recognition of our wnos, endeavours and our potentiality. 

I hope that my country, which encompasses onc seventh of humanity, 
will always be a factor for peace and progress in the world. It is this, 
1 believe, that has prompted your friendship and co-operation with us. 
Our people have greatly benefited from Soviet economic co-operation 
and assistance. They realise that Indo-Soviet co-operation is not merely 
an arrangement between two Governments. It is a coming together of 
two great and friendly countries. Apart from economic co-operation 
and mutual understanding on many international issues^ our cultural 
bonds have been steadily growing. In no other country are Indian 
languages and literature so widely studied and Indian music, dance and 
drama so greatly appreciated as in the Soviet Union. Your literature, 
music and science which have vastly enriched man's heritage arc now 
available to our people as never before. 

Indian history vriJl remember 1971 as an eventful year. We are 
certainly at a momentous juncture. From March until now, there have 
been many important de^lopments. At the year's beginning, our 
economy had just regained its elan after eight troubled years. Our 
General Elections, held in March, brought greater clarity to the national 
scene and gave a firmer direction to our political life. We were all set 
to launch the second phase of our national development during which 
the promise of equality and freedom from want could come closer to 
reality. Our Parliament had been in session for just a week and the 
representative.*! of the nation were still shaking one another's hands 
when beyond our borders there occurred events which have created 
incalculable dilHcuItics for us. In East Bengal, there is a grave con¬ 
frontation between the people and the Govenimeot of Pakistan, and the 
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actions of the Pakistan Army have compelled millions of people to 
leave their homes and to seek shelter in India. One cannot but be 
perturbed when hre breaks out in a neighbour's house. What has 
happened in East Bengal—or Bangladesh, as the world has begun to 
call it—can no longer be regarded as Pakistan's domestic affair. More 
than 9 million East Bengalis have come into our country. Do the^ not 
have the right to live and work in their own homeland 7 We cannot be 
expected to absorb them. We have problems enough of our own and 
we certainly do not need to add to our vast population. In fact, much 
money and effort are going into plans to control population growth. 

This is not an Indo-Pakistan dispute. The problem is an inter¬ 
national one. But the weight of it has fallen on India, stretching our 
resources, financial and otherwise, to the limit. The international 
response has fallen short of the scale which a grim tragedy of this 
magnitude demands. It is surely the duty of the world not to delay 
in creating conditions in which these refugees irrespective of their 
reli^on can return without fear. 

The growing agony of the people of East Bengal does not seem to 
have moved many Governments. Our restraint has been appreciated 
only in words. Tht basic issues involved, and the real threat to peace 
and stability in Asia are being largely ignored. We are glad that the 
leaders of the Soviet Union have counselled Pakistan to reach a political 
solution which will satisfy the aspirations of the people of East Bengal. 
We hope that these efforts will tear fruit. 

The Soviet Union has initiated many moves for world peace. We 
welcome the understanding which has been reached with the Federal 
Republic of Germany, and we sincerely hope that further relaxation 
of other tensions will follow. While Europe is coming nearer to 
enduring peace, it is tragic that a new threat to peace has emerged in 
Asia, a continent already tortured by prolonged conflicts in the Middle 
East and the South East. I will support the inalienable rights of all 
peoples, especially those of the brave Vietnamese people, to national 
independence and freedom. 

The search for peace calls for determined effort. Peace cannot be 
attained by waiting and hoping, but through action and perseverance. 
Even for an individual, there cannot be a private quest for peace, nor 
for a nation can it be merely a national effort. It must be an inter- 
oafional imperative. A day before be was assassinated, Mahatma 
Gandhi said that the way to peace was to live amidst stnit and to 
struggle with all one's mi^t to overcome it. This applies to nations 
no less than it does to individuals. Dreams must be accompanied by 
endeavour. As Pushkin said : 

crave more life, more dreams, more agony 
Midmost the care, the panic, the distress, 

1 know that I shall taste of happiness.** 
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I am glad to have had this of^rtunity of meeting and eRchanging 
views with the leaders of the Soviet Union. Our discussions have been 
useful and there has been a similarity of ^ews which reflects the close* 
ness of our relationship. I am confident that our UDderstanding will 
result in further strengthening peace, security and progress not only in 
the Indian sub-continent but in Asia and throughout the world. 

1 thank you for your gracious hospitality and the people of this great 
country for their friendship and understanding which we value so much. 
May it strengthen us and contribute to the peace and welfare of all 
people. 

Excellencies, ladies and gentlemen, may I request you to joint me 
in drinking a toast to ever growing friendship between our two great 
countries and peoples and to peace and progress 7 


I AM VBRV happy to have come to your country and talked with your 
leaders. I am especially happy that the General Secretary, Mr. Brezhnev, 
was able to join the talks. 1 believe that our talks have been useful 
and that they will certainly lead to better understanding between us. 

The recently signed IndO'Soviet Treaty for Peace, Friendship and 
Co-opcration has been widely welcomed by the peoples of India and the 
U.S.S.R. We have had a long tradition of friendship between our two 
Governments and, if I may say so, between the peoples of the Soviet 
Union and India, but this Treaty has certainly brought us closer and has 
improved the prospects of our co-operation. 

As you remarked this morning, Mr. Prime Minister, our friendship 
is not based on a passing whim but on certain fundamental policies. 

The close relationship between the Soviet Union and India has 
been a long and memorable one. Our friendship has grown with each 
passing year. In the international field wc have a close identity of views 
on major world problems. Wc have stood together in the councils of the 
world in the struggle against colonialism, imperialism and the explmtation 
of man by man. We share a common belief in peaceful co-existence 
and co-operation of States with dilTering social systems. We agree that 
the policy of non-alignment pursued by India is a dynamic force which 
can help to reduce tension in the world. We believe in the right of a 
people to shape their own destiny according to their own national genius. 
And both our countries have a deep abhorrence of war, and believe in 
general and complete dtsarmament. 

Bilaterally the cooperation between the Soviet Union artd India has 
been of immense mutual benefit, ft has greatly strengthened the public 
sector of our economy in vital branches like steel, petroleum and other 
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basic and heavy industries. Our trade turnover has increased pheno¬ 
menally over the years, particularly after the agreement on the rupee 
payment system. What is perhaps of great significaiice than the increase 
in the volume of our trade has been its changing pattern. The Soviet 
Union is now supplying India with larger quantities of industrial raw 
materials, sophisticated machinery and technical know-how, whil^ at 
the same time importing more of manufactured and semi-manufactured 
goods from India. There axe also good possibilities of multilateral 
co-operation in many spheres. I regard all these as signs of a healthy 
and dynamic relationship, and I am confident that in the years to come 
our co-operation will grow stronger. 

During our struggle for independence wc thought that once we were 
free wc would pursue uninterruptedly the path of progress. But from 
time to time thereafter we found that the freedom we had won was 
never secure, that one had to fight and struggle for it year after year. 
Wc have faced enormous difficulties on our path of securing for our 
people the rights which they should have. 

Recently, the people of India gave their support to our policies in 
a very clcar-cut manner. They turned the General Elections from merely 
a party election to a '^People's Election**. 

But before wc could begin to fulfil the promises which wc had made 
to them during the elections, events took place in a neighbouring country, 
which, for no fault of ours, placed a tremendous burden on our 
Government and on the people of India. 

The burden is a financial one; it is a pohtieal one; it is one connected 
with security problems. 

The events which were an 'Internal problem'* of a neighbouring 
country have become very much **our problem*’, in fact ^'an international 
piohlcm”. 

Wc have today in our country foreign nationals in numbers large 
enough to constitute the population of New Zealand and Sweden 
combined. 

We arc treating them as guests—but wc have no doubt that these 
people must go back to their homes in peace and safety. Otherwise 
peace cannot be secured in our part of the world. 

Even before this, our people have faced many difficulties with 
courage and unity and I have no doubt that they will face this situation 
also in that spirit. 

I have b^n to Moscow and other parts of the Soviet Union several 
times, and on every occasion 1 have b:cn received with great friendship 
and warmth. 1 should like to take this opportunity once more to thank 
you, and through you all the Soviet people for their friendship which I 
regard as the friendship for India and for Indian people. 

We have had the pleasure and the privilege of having; Chairman 
Kosygin and many other Soviet friends in India in the past. And now 
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in the nexi few days we will have the privilege of receiving President 
Podgorny in India for a short while. 

I sincerely hope that Mr. Brezhnev wDl also pay us a visit one of 
these days. 

Your Excellencies, ladies and gentlemen, may I request you to rise 
and drink a toast to the health of Chairman Kosygin and leaders of the 
Soviet Union, to (he happiness of the people of the Soviet Union, to 
the friendship of our two countries and, if 1 may add, to the !ndo* 
Soviet Treaty for Peace, Friendship and Cooperation ? 


F OUR YRARs AGO I had thc privilege of participating in the fiftieth 
anniversary celebrations of the historic October Revolution. Todny. 
you have accorded me another high honour. I value it greatly knowing 
that through this gesture you arc demonstrating your esteem and affection 
for India and her people. I accept this honour on behalf of thc 5S0 
million people of India whose good wishes 1 bring to you and to the 
people of the Soviet Union. 

Moscow has been the symbol of the history and spirit of your country 
even as Delhi is the symbol of India’s endurance and continuity. 
Moscow is a great city, not merely because of its size, not merely 
because It is thc capital of the world’s largest country, but because it 
hus been thc home of scholars and artists, many of whom have come 
from this great University, and who fulfilling thc hopes of your great 
founder, Lomonosov, have enriched the world’s treasure of knowledge. 
Specially in the last fifty years, thc Moscow State Univenity has played 
a nolnble role in the great educational processes by which the arts and 
thc sciences have become the common possession of the whole people. 
When I was a teenager, my fether wrote to me of the significance of 
this planned extension of knowledge to all classes. Twenty years later, 
when I first visited the Soviet Un'on ! was deeply impressed by the 
vigour and sweep of your educational system. 

We achieved independence a little over 24 years ago. Tliese two^ 
and-a-half decades have seen major gains : the doubling of food produc¬ 
tion and the trebling of industrial ouq>ut. The foundatiraa trf basic 
industry have been firmly laid. The economy has become more diversified 
and the absorption of modern technology has made it more resilient. 

Eighty million children arc now in schools, and every year 75,000 
engineers are trained. In simple human terms, an index of the improve¬ 
ment which has taken place is that the lift expectation figure, which 
was around 30 in 1947, has now gone up to 54. But we have still to 
make up for thc ground wc lost when under colonial rule progress by- 
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passed us. Even if the progress had been faster, India would still have 
a long and hard road to travel before being able to provide basic needs 
to all her people. 

The struggle which was led by Mahatma Gandhi and lawaharlal 
Nehru released us from colonial rule and ushered in an era of peaceful 
endeavour devoted towards transforming our society. We now have 
political freedom, but vestiges of the old order—of feudalism and the 
tyranny of traditional social custom—still persist, and our struggle 
against them must continue. But the forces of progress are decisively 
stronger and they must prevail. 

Our path has been strewn with formidable obstructions but we have 
struggled and toiled and wc move forward.^ The effort has largely been 
our own, as indeed it should be. But help in crucial areas has come 
from friendly nations to enable us to acquire modem technology. The 
Soviet Union is among the natioas which have shown understanding of 
our problems. The Soviet Union has given us co-operation and has 
helped in the building of our industrial structure. Our people are 
appreciative of this fraternal help. 

A few weeks ago, the Soviet Union and India signed a Treaty of 
Peace, Friendship and Co-operation. The people of both countries have 
widely acclaimed ii as an act of political sagacity. Our friendship is 
rooted in shared and unshakable faith in peace and progress. 

The efforts of the Indian people are often thwarted by forces beyond 
our control. Earlier this year in our General Elections, the people of 
India gave us a mandate for progress. We were about to eml^rk upon 
a new programme of economic advance, when from across our frontiers 
wc had a new kind of invasion : not of armed men, but of a vast influx 
of helpless terror-stricken men, women and children from East Bengal— 
some wounded, some ill and all hungry. More than 9 million people 
have come in the last .six months, and they continue to pour in. Has 
there been a greater migration in history? 

When millions of people are pushed into another's territory, 
jeopardizing its normal life, its plans for the future, and its very security, 
it is obvious that peace is in peril. We have shown the greatest for¬ 
bearance, but it is essential that the basic cause of the crisis be 
immediately removed by a political solution acceptable to the people 
concerned. Unfortunately, there is no sign that this is being attempted. 
It is the world's responsibility to create without further delay conditions 
to enable the refugees to return to their homes in safety and dignity. 

While there is hardly any area of the earth yet undiscovered, each 
year reveals some new aspects of knowledge and the need for deeper 
exploration. The journey of your valiant cosmonauts into space opened 
the way to new worlds—not to conquer but to comprehend. 

How much has knowledge grown and man's capacity to do I What 
seems wonderful to us is taken for granted by today’s childrra. The 
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young, far more koo^edgcable and competent than before, are also 
more restless. For, each generation tends to be bound by its own 
experience, and the young are impatient of all that constricts them. 
There is a groping in the realm of ideas whose shapes have not yet 
emerged in all clarity, but whose outlines are vaguely perceived. These 
are the ideas which will grow in the tomorrows to come. More and 
more people feel that narrow or dogmatic formulations cannot help 
much. We need (he capacity to discover new concepts and to amend, 
to enlarge and to discard them, if necessary, in the light of new 
experience and growing knowledge. 

The conviction that wc can and must shape the future has been the 
motive force of political revolutions and of scientific breakthroughs. 
We can best prepare for the future by developing minds which arc free 
of prejudice and which override divisive bounds of creed, of race and 
of nation; minds, capable of understanding the forces which aSect man 
as an individual and as a social being. No man should feel alienated 
from nature or from his fellowmcn. 

May I thank you again for the honour which you have done to roe 
and to the people of India by conferring upon me a degree at this 
great centre of learning? 


Indo-Belgian Friendship 

It is indeed a privilege to address the Royal Institute of International 
AfTairs, and this gives me (he opportunity to tell you something about 
my country and the thinking of the one-seventh of maokiDd who live 
there. Each country is so involved in its own problems that it can 
seldom keep up with trends and events thousands of mUoi away. 

The world is one but each of us sees it from a different angle. There 
is the national point of view, which depends upon its geographical 
position and its historical evolution. There is the personal point of 
view, largely determined by one^s political philosophy and economic 
status. For two centuries or more, Europe dominated the world. In 
the present century, the United States and later the Soviet Union came 
to share this influence. Only after World War 11 did Asia become a 
factor in European thinking. Africa appeared on the world scene a 
little later. 

Until the countries of Asia and Africa had struggled for and won 
their freedom, their problems and even their rich treasure of civilisa* 
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dou and culture were of concern to only a few scholars and specialists. 
Now there is better communication and little more knowledge^ but 
developments in Asia are still measured by the standards and way of 
living of the affluent countries. 

It is 24 years since our Independence. Until then we could have 
no foreign, or for that matter, any other policy since decisions were 
taken for us, not by us. * 

My father's interest in freedom and justice was not limited to our 
own struggle. He came to the meeting of the League Against Imperial¬ 
ism here in Brussels in 1926 and met the leaders of other Independence 
movements. Thus he had personal contacts with what was happening 
in other countries and he was a true citizen of the world. He gave 
our nationalist movement clear ideas about the kind of political 
institutions wc wanted in the future and the manner in which we would 
conduct our relations with other countries. It is this that enabled us 
to see our problems not as exclusive Indian ones but in the perspective 
of the world's problems. 

An organic world view unites our internal and externa! policies. 
Politically, we have established institutions which, in the words of 
our own Constitution, are informed by a passion 'Tor political, 
economic and social ju.stice". Our democratic impulse owes its origin 
not so much to the legislative institutions, introduced during colonial 
rule, as to the entire spirit of people's sovereignty which our nationalist 
movement had evoked. Economically, our endeavour is to overcome, 
as early as possible, our crippling poverty and to lessen the inequalities 
which were bred by colonialism, feudalism and the delay in adopting 
modem technology. We are modernising our agriculture and expand-* 
ing and diversifying our industrial base so as to become self-reliant. 

Since Independence the economic and social transformation of 
the country represents a vast qualitative advance during the first half 
of this century. Under colonial subjugation, India's per capita income 
remained stagnant. The availability of goods, and services per person 
in the middle 1940's was roughly the same as at the turn of the century. 
Our sustained efforts in the years after Independence have enabled the 
growth of natimal income to be maintained at a rate of about 3.5 
per cent per annum. In recent years the economy has tended to grow 
at an even faster pace. The country is now self-sufficient in food. 
With increasing expansion in irrigation facilities and fertiliser output, 
major breakthroughs are expected in other farm products as weD. 
Starting from a flimsy base of consumer goods, industrial production 
has attained a range of depth and sophistication during the last two 
decades; the dramatic decline in the death rate and the perceptible 
increase In the longevity of our people reflects the state of progress. 
Disparities do remain but the standard of living has risen substantially 
for all sections of the communi^, even for those who continue to be 
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under diverse social disabilities. The rigidity of traditional Indian 
society is weakening. Education and the political system have ^veo 
confidence to our people. Women are parUcipatina acfivelv in all 
fields of life. 

India lags behind the industrially advanced countries of the West 
in terms of material comforts, but it has a pervasive social coherence 
which provides a firm foundation for accelerated economic growth in 
the coming years. During the nationalist movement our greatest 
emphasis was on non-violence, tolerance and on diversity within unity. 
The leadership of Mahatma Gandhi conditioned us to choose the path 
of settling disputes through peaceful methods. This explains why, 
from the very moment of our freedom, wc have stood for world peace, 
for non-alignment with military blocs, and for friendship with all 
nations, irrespective of their political systems. 

Wc have never equated 'non-alignment* with neutrality or un¬ 
concern with world problems or disassociation with countries belong¬ 
ing to power blocs. To us, the word has meant independence of 
judgment and action in international affairs, according to the merits of 
particular issues as they affect our own national interests and world 
peace. In the bipolar world of the early fifties, the very word 'non- 
alignment' irritated some But the years have seen a blurring of the 
rigidity of alignment. Those who swore alliances are making over¬ 
tures to members of the opposite camp and to the non-aligned. In 
(he conditions of India, the principal problem of mankind is not the 
contest for power but the stark facts of poverty. The majority of the 
world's peoples arc poor. They could be helped to a ^tter life if 
their ciicigy and resources which are today directed towards war were 
invested \i\ their welfare. Problems on our own doorstep naturally 
(end to loom large. 

A new crisis which has arisen surpasses in its magnitude all the 
earlier crises which have confronted us. Over nine million people of 
East Bengal—practically equal to the population of Belgium—have 
been terrorised and persecuted by the miliiary rulers of Pakistan, and 
have been pushed inside out territory, jeopardising oui normal life and 
our plans for the future. Should the world not take note of this new 
kind of aggression ? This is not a civil war in the convenUonal sense. 
It is a gcnocidal pogrom of ci^ians merely because they voted demo¬ 
cratically. It is cynical use of helpless human beings as a weapon 
against a neighbour nation. We in India have shown the greatest self- 
restraint but there is no doubt that our stability and security are 
gravely threatened. Indeed, wc feel the threat is to the peace of the 
entire region. The basic cause of this crisis mast be remedied, A 
political solution must be found to (his problem and to be elective it 
must be acceptable to the elected representatives of the people of 
Bangladesh. To hold elections for seats which are not vacant in the 
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present conditions of repression and chaos has no mtaxnng or purpose. 
It is the responsibility of all those who are interested in peace to create 
conditions to stop the further influx of refugees and to enable those 
who are already in India to return to their homes in safe^ and digmty 
and without further delay. 

Belgium has been the centrc-piccc of West European unity* which 
is rightly the most cherished and urgent of your present objeefives. 
Europe, so long rent by discord* is now pooling its resources for the 
solution of common problems. The European Economic Community 
is a great experiment in the voluntary coordination of national policies 
for larger regional purposes—not of war but of peace and develop* 
ment. An alliance for war provokes counteraction. But an alliance 
for peace bus deeper ramifications. We welcome the relaxation of 
teas ion in Europe and the treaties signed between the Federal Re¬ 
public of Germany and U.S.S.R. and Poland. We hope that steps to 
further reduce tension wdl be taken. We welcome European unity but 
wc hope that it will not be aimed against any region, and that ecoonmic 
arrangements amongst advanced countries will not impose new hard¬ 
ships on those who, like us, arc making super-human eRorts to stand 
on their feet. Belgium has adopted enlightened [>oUcies of international 
aid to developing countries. However, the terms of international trade 
have been steadily worsening for the supplies of primary materials. 
A positive trade policy designed to help and not frustrate the eSorts 
of developing countries would be worthy of the vision for which 
Belgium has been known. 


India and Austria 

It was a happy coincidence that I arrived here on your national day 
and was thus enabled to see a large number of your people in a happy 
mood. I have had the pleasure of being in Vienna several times and 
once in 195S with my father. You had just signed the histem State 
Treaty and the last of the foreign troops were due to leave your 
territory. You were also giving final touches to the Opera House 
which was built with the help and the goodwill of all the people of 
your country. It was a memorable insight into the rebirth of a people 
after a dark period of suffering. I think it was a good time to be here 
and so is this for wc were all delighted at your return to this hi^ office. 
May I take this opportunity of offering once again my personal congra¬ 
tulations and those of the Government and the people of India ? 


Speech Ht Vienna banquet, October 27. 1971 
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Vieona is beautiful ia any season. Its ethos vibrates with the 
music of great masten and the thought impulses of authors and 
pbilosopbers. It is a city of the mind in a special sense, for here it 
was that men at the frontiers of knowledge delved deep into the human 
mind to discover insights that were to revolutionise the patterns of 
modern thought. 

Mr. Chancellor, you have referred to my father. We in India 
have grown up under the influence of Mahatma Gandhi and my father 
whose ideas raised us above the pettiness of the daily ^ind and the 
manoeuvring associated with poUtks. Our aim was liberation not 
only from foreign rule but equally from all that was evil within our 
own society. Even at the* height of our struggle we did not allow 
bitterness or haued to creep in. We made a distinction between 
colonialism and the British people. My father had always taken an 
active interest in international affairs and contemporary thinking on 
economic and other matters. He wanted India to be rational and self- 
reliant. He laid the foundations ot modern industrial India and of an 
independent foreign policy. It is my endeavour to follow the path 
laid down by him and to translate his dreams into reality and this is 
not because he happened to be my father but because that direction 
and those policies were ba.sed on a realistic assessment of the Indian 
scene and formulated in the perspective of our long-term progress. 

India's journey has not been easy but step by difficult step we have 
gone ahead, belying the prophets of doom. Today our other and not 
inconsiderable problems are overshadowed by events on our borders. 
In Austria you have the experience of dealing with refugees. So you 
can perhaps imagine the burden of looking after an influx which is of 
the size of Austria’s own population. But the problem of refugees is 
an incidental one. It can solved only by going into the reasons 
which have compelled these helpless millions to leave their homes, to 
seek inadequate shelter and live in the greatest discomfort in over¬ 
crowded camps on our territory. Many of them, even during the 
heavy rains of tbe monsoon, were forced to sit under trees for days. 
The Indian tradition has always been Co offer ^shelter to the persecuted*. 
However, we cannot acc^t this charge as a permanent one. 

At this moment our main concern is not merely looking after a 
large number of people but the very real threat to our security and 
stability which this holds, which these developments have imposed on 
us. The people of India value the sympathy and understanding which 
we have received from Austria and are grateful for the support which 
you have extended to us. It is our sincere wish that Austro-Indian 
friendship will grow steadily over the coming years. Whether in 
international affairs or in domestic affairs, there are bound to be pro¬ 
blems. Our own experience has been that no sooner do wc solve one 
problem than ten new ones come to take its place. But wc think this 
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is part of life aad we think that solving each problem itself gives us 
the strength to face the others. 

There is something written in an old Sanskrit book, *The History 
of Kashmir", which I should like to quote to you. It re^y talks about 
life but of course it is as true of the life of the individual as the life of 
the nation. "Shadow is itself unrestrained in its path while sunshine as 
an incidence of its very nature is pursued a hundredfold by nuances. 
Thus is sorrow from happiness a thing apart. The scope of happiness, 
however, is hampered by the aches and hurts of endless sorrow." 

1 thank you once again for your gracious Invitation to me, for the 
wonderful hospitality and friendship that you and the people of Austria 
have given to me and my party and for the welcome which you 
mentioned and, if I may add. which extended even to the very good 
weather which you have provided for us. May I ask you ail to drink 
to the health of the Chancellor and Madame Kreisky. to the welfare and 
prosperity of the people of Austria and to the lasting friendship between 
our two countries ? 


I SAY llrst that I regard this as a great privilege to be allowed 
to come here and say a few words before such a very distinguished 
audience ? 

Usually, when people think of India they either think of the 
bejewelled fabulous maharajas, or of the abject poverty of the people. 
Or they think that we are idealists whose philosophy has not much 
relevance to the realities of the day. Perhaps all this is true but it is 
only a very small pan of the picture of a very vast country. It is a 
country which has its problems, but it is not all problems. It is a 
country which along with the problems has music and dancing. It has 
its art and culture and even amongst the poorest people you will find 
laughter and joy in life. 

1 did not really want to go into the details of Indian problems, but 
I think it is important that people in Austria should know something 
about my country, because it is of importance what happens there. It is of 
importance not only to Asia, but, I think, to Europe as well. 

India is a land of many contradictions, existing in different centuries, 
people strongly asserting themselves yet fearful of any fundamental 
change. There is a constant clash between tolerance and dogma, 
between the basic Indian values and the superficial habits ot dress or 
ritual. To all this has been added the new clash which perhaps all 
countries face which is the struggle between the stattis quo and the 
forces of change. 

Sp«cc1t ai Ihe Atitiriaa Si<j«tjr for Forrifn Polacy tftU InicrDiUontI lUblLolh. VIeiUka, 
Oclobar 21, 1971 
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It is customary for people to think of diversity as a disadvantage 
and therefore to seek to impose uniformity in the starch for unity and 
strength. In India wc have found that diversity is a source of strength, 
that the continuity of the Indian civilisation for thirty ceotuhes is itself 
due to its diversity, to its talent for absorbing new elements and tolerating 
differences. This is how India can have 16 major languages and 
seven major religions and yet function effectively as one nation. Our 
religious minorities arc not minorities in the sense in which the 
conventional nation-states of Europe have understood the word. Our 
minority groups are equal under the law. Our Coostitutbn says that 
all religions are entitled to equal respect and equal protection. The 60 
million Mushm who live in India, the IS million Christians, the 10 
million Sikhs and a much smaller number of Buddhists, Jains, Zoroa- 
strians, and so on, arc equal to the 450 million Hindus. Sometimes 
(here is tension, but Government and public (pinion always assert 
themselves to restore harmony. It is not the mere constitutional pro¬ 
vision of equality which has made these people equal so much as the 
fact that in the last 24 years we have built a system in which people can 
truly participate. Our democratic structure functions not merely at 
the level of a national Parliament but goes down to the grass-root level 
in the form of effective rural self-governing councils. 

In our fifth General Elections last March, 152 million people went 
to cast their votes, in spite of the fact that at least in one of our States 
there was grave threat to violence and all over the country there was a 
great deal of mischievous and false propaganda about our policies and 
programmes. 

I would like to say (hat it is natural perhaps that the European 
should look at Indian problems from the European point of view. But 
wc have to sec the problems of Asia and Africa from the point of view 
of the conditions which had existed in these countries and which exist 
today. For instance lake literacy. Wc arc all for literacy. We are 
trying to expand adult literacy and we believe it is a very necessary 
programme. But I personally think that literacy should not be equated 
with the capacity to judge, or with understanding of what one wants. 
In our General Elections, as I said just now, a great deal of effort and 
money were spent to divert the pcople*s attention. But in every election 
the people have growrt more mature, and if some have been misled by 
propaganda, or by factors which are irrelevant to the situation, their 
number b certainly not larger than happens in fully literate affluent 

countries. 

I would like to tell a small story about democracy. In the very first 
elections, I visited my father's constituency. I was stopped on the 
road for an unscheduled meeting and I made a short speech. An old 
farmer got up and said, ''Only yesterday we had another gentleman 
and he said the opposite of what you arc saying. Which of you was 
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teliing the truth ?'* I said» ‘'Well, obviously I caoaot say that 1 am 
telling the untruth^ but 1 am also not willing to say that the other 
gentleman told the untruth. We are trying to bring democracy to our 
country and this means that everybody says what be has to say» but you, 
the people, must judge who is saying what is in your interest, who is 
going to do what is in your interest.** But the farmer said, you 
belong to the Congress Party ?** I said, ^*Ycs**. *^Then you have no 
business to let this man speak to us and tell us lies**. This was in 
19S0*S1. But even in the next elections, one did not bear such a 
question or such a demand. Our people have got used to the fact that 
different parties put diSerent points of view. So step by step they 
learn. Every election is not merely the opportunity to vote, it is an 
opportunity to be educated in the ways of democracy and in the policies 
of the different parties. 

Some people say that the politicdl unity of India is a gift of the 
British, in reality today*s political unity is primarily the result of our 
movement for freedom from the British and equally the result of our 
subsequent success in holding together and consolidating that unity 
through the full functioning of democracy. 

The break-up of the feudal order in Europe was accompanied by 
much violence and bloodshed, but in India we have been able to achieve 
this peacefully. There were two aspects. Firstly, there were the very 
big landowners who had oppressed the people in the rural areas for 
many years, taken their land and so on. We abolished absentee 
landlordship and gave about 20 nulUon more families the right to land- 
ownership. But I must confess that our land reforms legislation is not 
adequate yet in all the States, because this is not a central, federal 
subject, it is a state subject. And I myself am exasperated by the slow 
implementation of even the land legislation which has been passed in 
some of the States. Nevertheless, every year we see some improvement 
in the situation. 

The second part of the feudal order was represented by the princes. 
When the British withdrew, there was not only British India consisting 
of a dozen provinces, there were more than 500 native states where 
maharajas ruled with varying degrees of autocracy. In theory each 
could b^ome an independent state and one or two of them did try to do 
so. But our leaders were able to persuade them aQ to merge into Indian 
polity without the use of force. 

In order to enable the princes to get used to the new order of 
equality, certain transitional arrangements were made in the shape of 
annual payments, special privileges and so on. Recently we have 
decided to abolish these also, so that the disparities and unearned 
privileges can be further diminished. 

The reorganisation of the ctHistituent slates in India provides a good 
insight into our endeavour of converting diversity into an element of 
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political streogth. Evea m small coootries we see the hold of smaller 
regional loyalties. In a vast country these loyalties could become 
explosive, if the system had not taken adequate note of the legitimacy 
of state rights and fitted them into a pattern of the larger loyalty to tlu 
nation. 

As you all know, we adopted the British parliamentary system, but 
with this difference, that we have a more or less federal set up. Bach 
voter has two votes. He gives one vole for Parliament, one vote for 
the State Assembly. The elections are not necessarily held together. 
The majority party elects its leader and in the centre the leader becomes 
the Prime Minister and in these States what we call the Chief Minister. 

in several States we have had either coalition governments or 
governments entirely of an opposition party. But we have maintained 
good relationship with these governments and we have discussed 
problems and programmes with each of the people concerned. 

The written word of the Constitution has been strengthened through 
the evolution oF many political conventions and institutional forums, 
such as the Finance Commission, the National Development Council 
and so on. 

Of course, where there arc men (and of course also women) there 
are bound to be tensions, and now and then they become so evident that 
wc have to set up organisations such as the National Integration Council. 
But this is all a part of life and in no way do these disagreements 
weaken our unity or interfere with our progress. We have steadily 
grown stronger by responding positively to genuine local demands and 
grievances, whether of linguistic groups or tribes wanting to retain their 
special identity, or demands to redress imbalances caused by the uneven 
economic development of a region. The political importance of 
tolerance is borne out by the history of the constituent states of India. 
Tolerance docs not mean adopting the line of least resistance but the 
resolution of tensions and rivalries in such a way that violence is 
prevented. This positive concept of change includes an increasing 
effort to cleanse society of old inequalities an(| injustices. 

Much has been spoken and written about our caste system. Some 
castes were regarded as low and the people belonging to them gradually 
became economically very backward. Our Constitution gives them 
equality. And because these backward sections form one^sixth of our 
population, we have provided that they should have a sixth of the 
membership of all our legislatures, national and states, to enable them 
to catch up with the rest of the community until such time as this 
transitional provision becomes unnecessary. In these twenty years these 
classes have thrown up very vocal leadenbip and old attitudes of 
inferiority are gradually going. 

You know that women have made great advance. We did have a 
movement for women’s emancipation. Its leaders were interested in 
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«ducatioQ, women’s health and so <mi. But it was our national leaders* 
foresight that really opened the door for women. Because they 
recognised that in a non-violent movement, such as ours, without 
the population taking an active interest and showing their sympathy, the 
movement could not succeed. Mahatma Gandhi’s gentle voice was 
strong enough to persuade our women to come out of their homes and 
to share the hardship, the suffering and the sacrifices of the freedom 
movement. And this is what today has enabled them to participate 
equally in the work for development. We therefore did not have to 
fight for our rights from or with our menfolk. We fought for freedom 
alongside our men and this is the s{Mrit in India today. Where women 
arc working, it is not to get anything from the men or in rivalry with 
them, but in partnenbip with them to create a better India for us aQ. 

Our developmeut plans have these simultaneous objectives: to 
augment production, to achieve economic self-reliance, and to ensure 
that no section or part of India is left out in the cold, to reallocate the 
eSectivc control over the means of production so that there is no 
concentration of economic power in private hands, which would distort 
our political democracy, to increase modem technology so that there 
is minimum economic and social dislocation; and to build a social 
infrastructure of u new society in terms of public health, education, 
vocational training and scientific research. 

But our planning is not regimented. We are trjing to lessen the 
inequalities by giving greater opportunity to the small man through 
special programmes. And although our aim is a sociaUst society, we 
recognise the part the private sector can play in industrial production. 

Perhaps in a regimented society we could have made quicker 
economic progress. But at the same time we believe that democracy 
'Strengthens the people and therefore the results of what is achieved are 
more stable and have more lasting effect on society. 

In order to pve you some idea of what has been achieved through 
the experiment of democratic planning I would like to give you some 
figures. In 1951 our production of foodgrains was 55 million tonnes. 
This year it has been 108 million tonnes and we are today fully self- 
sufficient in foodgrains. We do not have to import them, except now 
for thb very large question of the refugees. SinUlarly in steel and other 
industrial sectors, production has trebled and has become greatly 
diversified. In 1951 the number of school-going children was 23.5 
million. Today it is 83 million. 

In foreign policy we have adopted what is known as non-alignment 
This policy is not identical with Austria’s policy of neutralism. Non- 
alignment to us did not mean being neutral or unconcemed with what 
was happening or even not having relationships sritb countries of the 
military blocs. It merely meant that we would not join a military bloc 
and we would not be guided by any other country. That b, we*resave 
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the right to judge each mtematicmal issue on its merits and keeping 
in view our national interests and interest of world peace. And we 
feel that this policy has served us well and we feel that in the context of 
our recent history it continues to be necessary and ben^ial and that 
it will give us strength to meet the challenges that confront us internation¬ 
ally. 

Naturally the question arises whether our signing a treaty of peace> 
friendship and co-operation with the Soviet Union has affected this 
policy. Many people arc saying in the newspapers that it has affected 
that policy. But we do not think so. In fact one of the clauses of the 
treaty specifically mentions that the Soviet Union acknowledges India's 
policy of non-alignment and that the treaty will not interfere with it. 
And President Tito, who is one of the co-founders of the non-aligned 
group and who feeb most personally concerned with non-alignment, 
has also said that he understands the situation and that he agrees that 
it does not touch our non-alignment. Although we have had friendship 
with the Soviet Union before and continue to do so, we also have 
friendship with other countries. Whatever decision we take on different 
issues will be, as I said earlier, according to how wc sec the situation 
from our national point of view. 

We feel that the fundamental premises of oon-alignmeot stand 
vindicated by events in other parts of the world in recent years. Com¬ 
pared to the situation prevailing in the last decade there is much greater 
mobility between the military blocs and also between the blocs and the 
non-aligned. In Europe the processes of detente have moved faster. 

India welcomes the present steps to a detente as an indication of our 
own conviction that the realities of the world today are basically diffe¬ 
rent and that the world can survive and prosper not through confronta¬ 
tion but through co-operation. 

During my visit to Austria I have been renunded by several people 
of the part which my father played in the signing of the Austrian State 
Treaty. At that time be happened to be first in Austria and then in 
Switzerland and the then Foreign Minister—I think it was Mr. Gruber— 
sent a message to him asking him whether be could send a message to 
Mr. Khruschev to say that Austria was ready for such a Treaty and 
I believe that what be did then did help in a small measure to make the 
Treaty possible. 

All of you here are aware of the smous situation which has 
devek^d in the last seven months on our borders. Perhaps you know 
that the two parts of Pakistan are divided by a thousand miles of Indian 
territory. But that is no reason for die two parts not to get on. Why 
the Bituati<m arose was because the legitimate grievances of the people 
of East Bengal were not attended to in time. When the election took 
place, Sheikh Mujibur Rahman, who was the leader of the Awami Party, 
bad a six-point {mgramme. It Included greater autonomy for Bast 
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Bengal but it did not ask for tndepeodeoce or secession. They wanted 
to have better relations with India but not at the cost of Paldstan. All 
that they wanted was trade with India because the economy of East 
Pakistan has suffered greatly since this trade was stopped. 

This programme was puUic and the election was fought on the basis 
of this programme and under the present regime. So one cannot say 
that anything underhand or hidden was done. But when Sheikh Mujibur 
Rahman won the elections with the biggest majority that any election 
has given a national leader^ there seems to have been some rethinking 
on the part of the Government. 

One more thing 1 would like to point out. This is not a question 
of a minority wanting something from a majority. When you take the 
whole of Pakistan together, the people of East Bengal are in the majority. 
So, instead of democracy following its normal course, the period of 
negotiations saw the bringing over of more troops and the unleashing 
of a reign of terror such as has seldom been seen in the world. This 
is what has led to about 13 per cent of the entire population of East 
Bengal leaving their homes and trying to take shelter in India. The 
size of the refugee population is about the size of your own country 
here. Among the victims arc Hindus. Muslims. Christians and 
Buddhists. In the beginning (he special victims of the persecution were 
scholars, authors and university men. Wc are told by people who have 
come from the other side that on the night of March 25, which was a 
Thursday, a special attack was made on Dacca University and over 
300 people—students, faculty members and otliers—were kiUed. 

Throu^ the centuries India has offered refuge to the persecuted 
but this lime the problem is different in size and character. The tenskms 
created in our country are political and social no less than economic 
but you can irna^ne what the economic burden is of looking after such 
a vast number of people. The threat to our security and stability is also 
very real. 

Our progress has sharpened our people's impatience. It is not true 
to say that the poor are poorer, because even the poor have advanced a 
bit. But it is true that they see their poverty with much sharper eyes, 
it is true that they are not prepared to wait any longer. Wc have taken 
the path of socialism because we feel there cannot be real democracy 
if there is a very great economic inequality. Even though the 
Constitution gives equal rights, if a very large part of the population is 
not able to benefit from what the Constitution ^ves them, then 
democracy cannot be complete. So if India cannot maintain its stability, 
I think it docs threaten Asia and it does threaten world peace as well. 
Governmental and parliamentary leaden from many countries have 
shown understanding of the issues involved, but many others are acting, 
may I say, with somewhat lack of insist 
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I am thankful for the understandiog and sympathy which I have 
found in Austria. Many ordinafy pec^le^ a woman who selk vegetables, 
children, different groups like this, have come to to express their 
empathy and even to give small donations. I am grateful tot this 
sympathy, and appreciate the fact that people should extend a hand of 
friendship at this difficult time. This is the basis of peace in the world : 
when we can regard the trouble of others as our own and try to help. 

The first evening I was here I saw a very beautiful opera, "Fldelio**. 
The music, the words, and the entire opera, were suffused with the urge 
for freedom, the urge to ri^t injustice. Now we in India are also afire 
with this urge. The freedom struggle is very close to us. All of us 
who are in Government ate people who have spent their years fighting 
for freedom. We believe that freedom, like peace, is indivisible. If 
freedom is crushed anywhere, it docs diminish the freedom of all others. 
So today we feel that since for the first time man has the power and 
the knowledge to help those who arc hungry and in need of their basic 
amenities, it is tragic that so much effort should go into weapons of war, 
into confrontation, when united effort could so easily make this a better 
world. There was a time when perhaps fighting was necessary. We 
thought that there was not enough land, we thought that there were not 
enough resources, but today nobody can say that. If there is not one 
kind of material, we are in a position to make it synthetically, and to 
have some alternative. So there is no reason to fight over scarce goods. 
There is every possibility of having enough for the world's needs. 
Especially when we are t^ng to conquer other world, let us all try to 
have peace in our own, and make this a much better place (ot all who 
live in it. 

I am very grateful for this opportunity of saying a few words. 


The Role of India League 

IT IS 4 GREAT pleasure for me to address the India League which has 
played such a big role in bringing together Indians and British during 
the very critical and difiBcult days of our struggle for freedom. The 
Chairman has rightly reminded us that most of us here were workers 
of the India League because that was the only organisation then fuuc- 
tioning in Brittin where we could ofler our time and our energy. I 
should like to join in the tribute paid by our Oiainnan to two very 
old friends of India and of the India League, Lord Sorensen and Miss 
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Bridget Tunnard. Lml Soreosea was to have presided ov^ this meet** 
ing actually I rhmic and we all ny\^ him and think of his wcvk. To 
the very last he remained interested is a number of causes and was 
constantly writing letters about the Bangladesh situation or other 
problems in difierrat parts of the world. 

Hmes have changed greatly since the India League came into 
being. India is free but there are many places in the world where ' 
battles for freedom are still being waged and I sincerely hope that 
whmver there is such a struggle for freedom, the India League will be 
active in its support and that it will be able to enthuse the young people 
and the old to work as we did in the olden days. All of you here 
probably know Mr. Krishna Menoo and what a ^ant be was to all 
of us who worked with him. We didn't grudge that because it was by 
his demanding attitude that we gave more and I think the India League 
was able to achieve so much. But I hope that today also there will 
be benevcdeot ^ants who vnU expect work and, therefore, get it from 
an ever-increasing number of people—Indians, Britons and whoever else 
is living in this couQlry—and feel deeply concerned with the basic 
problems of humanity. 

I am in a bit of a spot here because I bad thought this was a 
meeting primarily for Indian organisations. I shall, therefore, speak 
to them in Hindi, not because they do not understand English but 
because it is our language and it is proper that I address them in it. 

I trust, therefore, that those of you who do not understand IBndi will 
forgive me if after a while I switch over to Hindi. 

I have addressed the Indians here on previous occasions, though in 
a different part of the city, and I thou^t of telling ±em of all that has 
happened in India since I was last here. AU of you are well informed 
about India and perhaps you have followed in d^l the many revolu¬ 
tions which are taking place there peacefully. Things are changing. 
You know of the difficulties which we face in our party, the Congress 
party. The situation which arose two years ago was not really a new 
one. It was a situation which had existed even before Independence. 
That b, while everybody was united in the strug^e for freedom, there 
were different points of view with regard to what should be done after 
we had att^ed freedom—whether we should follow the path of socia¬ 
lism or another path, whether we should remain non-aligned or align 
ourselves with one bloc or another. Tliese were questions uffiicb were 
perhaps not very hotly debated, neverthekss, many of us had even then 
committed ourselves to a particular direction because we felt that in 
the circumstances prevailing in India there could be no other way. 

There b no doubt that the Indian people agreed with us, or rather 
the large majority of them, and whenever there was any resdutiem 
passed with regard to social^, there wu a tremendous response from 
the people. Hiis was a good thing though it has its dbadvantages. 
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Those who disagreed did not come out in the open to say so, and a 
very strange situation developed vfhtrt we kept on passing resolutions 
but we gave the impression to the public that we were not really serious 
about them and not much was d<Mie to take us forward in that direction. 
There were people who did not approve ol my father, or his policy^ 
and towards the end of his life their voices became louder and more 
msistent. So this was the situation developing in the party and in the 
country. Perhaps because of this situation and because Congress 
was not proceeding along its programme, gradually we were losing 
ground with the people and in the elections we lost several States. 

Two years ago, a situation arose in which decisive action could 
be taken. When the action was taken, we had no idea what the public 
response would be—indeed, what the party response would be. It 
was a personal assessment of what the Indian people wanted and what 
was good for the future of the party. I have no doubt in my mind that 
had the party gone on as it was doing, it was doomed to failure and it 
would just die a lingering and a slow death. But because action could 
be taken, since the opportunity was givenj for action, we were able to 
put new life into the party wiih the result—as you have all seen—that 
in the next elections we evoked tremendous enthusiasm amongst all 
sections of the people and more specially amongst the young people, 
amongst the minorities and the large majority who are the poorer people 
of India. Wc had no doubt that we would win a majority but we 
certainly were very pleasantly surprised when we saw that the cam¬ 
paign was not a party campaign but became a people's campaign. 

As I have said on occasions in India, people, whether] they were 
taxi-drivers and tnick*diivers, or whether they were people who make 
roads—these were the people who came forward and said, '*We will 
look after our area. Your workers need not bother. We will find 
the finances and we will give the time." Many young people worked 
all day in their offices or their factories and they gave their nights to 
us. For a whole month there was a very large number of young people 
who could hardly have slept more than a couple of hours or so every 
night. It was purely voluntary work and notjeven a Mr. Menon was 
there to see that they sat at their job. This was the atmosphere before 
the elections and during the elections and, as you all know, wc had a 
rather wonderful victory. 

Now, why were these people enthused ? First, they were convinced 
that the Congress was on the move in the ri^t dire^on. Secondly, 
they wanted to support the programmes of the Congress which was 
trying to tackle the problems of poverty on a much more urgent bans. 
This is not to say that we were not tackling this problem earlier or 
that in the yean since Independence nothing had been done. A great 
deal had been done. India has achieved quite spectacular results in 
many of her programmes. But it was true that as we made this ecrao- 
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mic progress^ disparities were growing in many areas. The propammes 
brought benefit to the country but quite often the better off in any 
particular section were able to take better aCvantage of the program¬ 
mes. So the time came when we should focu^ our attention on the 
poorest and weakest in every section of the people. This is what we 
began to do and this is why the enthusiasm was aroused amongst the 
people. 

You all know that just before the elections, before the split in the 
party even, India had gone through a very bad period of drought. It 
was a period when foreign newspapers started printing headlines such 
as, '*WiU India survive ? Will democracy survive in India ?** We in 
India arc used to a great deal of misunderstonding and criticism. When 
we were fighting for freedom, the question raised was : *^Can freedom 
be won with non-violence ?*’ We stuck to our path and we proved it 
could be won by non-violence. Then the question was raised : *‘Can 
such a large country with so much illiteracy be democratic ?** We 
proved in our five elections that democracy can work and that demo¬ 
cracy has taken deep root in India. Democracy has boon an educative 
process because with every election we see a greater maturity amongst 
the Indian people. I can't say that everybody votes wisely but if there 
are people who are misled by propaganda or who consider irrelevant 
factors in their choice, their number is certainly not larger than similar 
people in countries where there is much more education and much 
more affluence. 

So this was the situation in India when we gathered together for 
our new Parliament. We came with high hopes and having raised the 
hopes of the entire people of India, we had hardly begun thinking ol 
all the programmes that had to be initiated when, after a week, a very 
big burden fell on us and a very big event took place across our borders. 
It has dbrupted our lives but it is something very much more than 
that. I find (hat here in Bngland and in other countries which I have 
visited, this border situation tends to be considered as a very limited 
problem, as a problem of refugees. I do not want to say that the 
refugee problem is a small one—9,000,000 people can never be small, 
no matter where tb^ are—and certainly to have 9,000,000 extra pec^e 
at a time when you can iU-aflord to look after your own people is not 
an easy task. But the problem of Bangladesh b not merely the pro¬ 
blem of the refugees in India. It b a far deeper problem and one 
which affects us in many ways. The refugees have higbli^ted the 
problem for us in India because they have posed not only a tremen¬ 
dous economic burden, they have created social problems, political 
problems and, above all, the question of tbe security, the stability and 
the integri^ of India. We are equally coocemed with the tragedy 
which is taking place outside of our country. Rarely has the world 
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witnessed the sort of atrocities aod barbarities which we hear described 

by the refugees who are daily pouring in. 

At the rim«» when I was working for the India League, our main 
concern was freedom for India but we were no less concerned about 
what was happening in Europe, because that was the time when there 
was the Spanish Qvil War, it was a time when Fascism and Nazism 
were gaining strength in Europe and the India League was rightly 
concerned with all these movements and all these troubles because 
wc believed that if man’s spirit is crushed anywhere that is a defeat 
for all of mankind. 

Today, the problem of Bangladesh is the same. It should be oi 
concern to every human being who believes in freedom, who believes 
in basic human rights, who believes in democracy. Of course, there 
can be no democracy unless there are basic human ri^ts. I would 
not like any of you to think that either I myself, or the Government 
of India or even the people of India, arc in any way against Pakistan 
or the people of Pakistan. Far from it. Wc have always wished them 
well because we believe it is in our interests that in out neighbouring 
country also there should be peace, stability and progress. Wc knw 
that just as our major problem is the problem of poverty and disparities, 
this is also the problem of Pakistan. We are deeply concerned about 
the welfare of the people there. But we know also that peace and 
stability, prosperity and progress, can only come when you pay atten¬ 
tion to the wants of all your people. In India also, we have areas 
which are backward, areas which have been neglected, but we are 
trying our very best to see that the neglect of ages is wiped out now. 
We know that it cannot be done by magic and neither do the people 
expect us to do this, but we are taking steps in every area to see that 
the legitimate grievances of the pec^lc should be removed and that 
the people themselves should be involved in j^anning and in working 
out their development programmes. This is what democracy has meant 
for us_not merely that people have a vote but that they should partici¬ 

pate in all the programmes to make democracy work and bring a better 

life to the people. , 

Just before we had our elections, there were elections aUover 

Pakistan. We had no contact with any political party there but we 
had heard from many people that there was a likelihood of the Awaml 
League winning the elections. We had no idea that they would win 
with such a tremendous majority. I think it was perhaps the biggest 
majority that any free election has given. But while in oar country 
the result of the election was an automatic one, that a party won and 
the I fB^W of the party became Prime Minister, across the border the 
event took a very different, a very tragic and grim turn. I am told 
that the leaden of Bangladesh were on March 24 given the impression 
that ww coming out of the talks being held. There was a 
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possibility of understazHJing. Later on, of couise» it seemed that this 
type of negotiation was used to bring more troc^ across the seas and 
when they were ready with the troops on March 2S» die great massacre 
began. As is perhaps usual in all such conflicts, the brunt of it was 
txmie by the intellectuals. One of the very first attacks was on the 
UniversiQr and a large number, I believe over 300 people, were killed 
on that very first day in the University area—students, professors, etc. 

To India came an avalanche or a flood of pe<^le such as, I think, 
the world has not known. India is used to refugees. It is not a new 
phenomenon for us. We have bad people from many different countries 
over the centuries and it has been our tradition to open our doors to 
help them to find a new life. But you just cannot keep on doing this 
all the time. To have millions of people in a few weeks is more than 
even such a big country like India can manage. We do not have the 
place, we do not have the money, we do not have the materials. We 
welcome help from outside but, as I said, if giving help means that 
people are going to think only of the refugees and fc^get the main pro¬ 
blem, then it will not help the refugees and it will not help India. Of 
course, it will not help Bangladesh either, because we want tbe 
refugees to return and wc are fully aware that they cannot possibly re¬ 
turn unless first more refugees stop coming. Today they number 
more than 9,000,000 but every single day we have 30,000 or 40,000 
new refugees coming in. The stream has not ended by any means, 
and each group comes with new stories of horror which are hair-raising. 

So the first step is that craditions should be created within East 
Bengal so that more people do not want to leave their h<HDes and tiieir 
homeland. Then comes the second step of asking these people to go 
back. The question is whether this is possible in the conditions which 
exist today and, obviously, it is not possible, because otherwise they 
would have stopped. We are told in India that we should accept 
observers from the United Nations. It does not really make very much 
difference. Perhaps some of you are not aware that we already have 
ten of them. We have ten observers from the United Nations High 
Commission for Refugees and they have been there since the very begin¬ 
ning. We have nothing to bide and tbe border, as well as tbe camps, 
are open to all tbe diplomats who are there in New Delhi, or tbe consu¬ 
lates in Calcutta. They are open to all tbe foreign correspondents who 
visit us time and again. You who are living in England have seen the 
reports being published in the British newspapers and perhaps yon know 
that similar reports are being published by the American newspap e rs, 
by many countries in Europe and other parts of tbe world. So the 
version that is coming out is not an Indian versicMi. It is the version of 
eye-witnesses who have seen these things for themselves. As a matter 
of fact, most of our information cennes from these people. Wa hardly 
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bave any way of having our own mfcraatioa except from the refugees 
aod tbw people who come from there. 

This is a very grave problem for us. It does not coocem merely 
India—it coocenu Asia and it c<»ceni$ the world. Everybody today 
Is busy telling us that we must show restraint I do not diink dial any 
people or any Govemmeot could have shown ^eattr restr^t than we 
have in the face of such tremendous provocatm and threat to our safety 
and to our stability. But where has the restraint taken us 7 With all 
our restraint we are not getting any nearer to a solution. On the 
contrary, the military coofrontatioD, as the other confrootatioQS which 
I mentioned, political, economic, social, administrative, are steadily 
getting worse. 

People have asked me how long can India manage. Actually that 
date has long since been passed. 1 feel that I am sitting on the top of 
a volcano and I honesty do not know when it is going to erupt. So 
the question is not of how restrained we aro today, but of what will 
happen across the border. We think this is the responsibility of the 
international community to see that a way out is found. Obvio^y, the 
best way, the most humane way, is to have a political settlement and 
that political settlement can only be with the elected leader of the people 
of Bangladesh, and with the elected and accepted representatives of 
that country. 

It seems very strange to us how the situation can be normalised by 
suddenly declaring that some elected people are no longer there when 
they are very much in the world. You suddenly say that you arc going 
to have new elections and that new elections are going to solve the 
problem. They cannot pos^bly solve the problem. The elections were 
not considered illegal when they were held, the programme put before 
the people was well known to the Government and the electicms were 
presided over by the same govenmental authority. They bad a 
point programme on which they fought the elections and which was 
supported by the vast majority of the peo^e of both udes of Pakistan. 
Nobody objected to it. The time to raise an objecticHi was hdort the 
elections were fought. They could have said, we donH approve 
of this programme, we are not going to accept the six points and, 
therefore, if you want to fight the elections you will have to re-thinL" 

I do not know if it would have been proper, but certainly if any objecdon 
had to be raised, that was the time to raise it, not when die pro^amme 
was accepted. The peojrie thought it was acc^ted aod they voted 
accordingly. 

Today India is faced with a very grave sTtuatioo. Honestly, I 
cannot pre^besy what will happen or bow wt can deal with it I can 
only see that frw day m day the ntoation is worsening. The crids is 
becoming more acute. India is a country which has always stood 
apinst war. We have always believed that probkms and disputes can 
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be solved oegotiation aad by dbcusaiozu. But there is such a thing 
as national iaterest and we cannot allow our national interest, &e 
interest of the people, of their security and their stability, to suffer. This 
is the situation. But, as 1 have said to my people in India, which I 
would like to repeat to all Indians here, the graver the situation becomes 
the greater the necessity to be calm and collected and think things out 
with a cool head. Whatever happens, we must look not only at the near 
future but at the distant future. We in India will naturally take all 
those steps which are necessary to secure the sort of future which 
we have hoped for and worked for before Independence and after 
Independence. 

I want only to say that living at this distance, people see only our 
faults, our shortcomings, our weaknesses, our quarrels. All these things 
do exist. We do not want to hide them. We do not hide them. But 
if you think this is the whole of India, you will be very sadly mistaken. 
We may have sixteen languages or we may have more languages, that is 
not important. Each one of those languages serves a population as large 
as any country in Europe. We do not want regimentation, we do not 
want uniformity. But the fact remains that under all these ijssiparous 
tendencies, demands, divisions, agitations which are constantly taking 
place, there is a very strong base of Indian unity. There is also a strong 
base of self-confidence. Time and again wc were told that we could 
not do something and we have shown that we could do it and we did 
do it. I spoke to you about our freedom struggle. I spoke to you 
about democracy. I see that there is a question in Tndia Weekly' that 
India will never be able to feed its growing population. Well, this year 
1971, we are fully self-sufficient in food, even though we have paid 
attention only to wheat and rice. We still have to do a lot of research, 
we still have to increase production in all kinds of other fields. We were 
told that planning would not work, and planning certainly has its ups 
and downs, but it has ^ven us direction. In the last elections, the 
confidence of the people has ^ven a new coherence and a new strength 
to the country. Today, it is true that we are facing tremendous problems, 
tremendous burdens, but do not think that we are disheartened, do not 
think that we are discouraged. We are full of courage, full of self- 
confidence, and we know that we have the endurance to bear the burden 
however heavy. We welctune help, we want your support and your 
sympathy, but we are not dependent on anybody’s help or sympathy. 

There is another question asked about why we turn to Russians and 
not to Americans. Quite honestly, we have not turned to anybody. If 
help is tiered, we are not going to say we do not want it. We shall 
take it from wherever it is offered provided that it is in our national 
interest Hie overriding cemsideratioa is what is in the national interest 
Economic progress and growth, the lessening of poverty and disparity 
are important But, thm is somethiiig whi^ is mm important, and 
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that is our freedom. We are taking only that help which does oot cast 
any shadow on cur freedom. We have always believed in being friends 
with countries and we shall continue to believe in that and work for it» 
but, as I said, the overriding consideratioa must be what is in our 
national interest, and we shall always work for that. 

Of course, we believe that our oatlonal interest is not confined to 
India. As I said, we believe that freedom is indivisible, peace is 
indivisible, prosperity and progress are indivisible. Therefore, we are 
concerned with the freedom struggles all over the world. We have 
spoken out always against any kind of oppression and any action which 
has diminished the human spirit. The India League has stood for 
certain high ideals. So docs India stand for the same ideals and we 
shall fight for (hem, we shall work for them, and I have no doubt that 
we shall win through, because we alt know from experience that in any 
struggle men are killed, hurt, wounded, crushed but the spirit or the 
idea of freedom, of equality, has never been crushed. The spark has 
always been there and it has always won through in the end. 

This is the hope, this is the faith which keeps mankind alive and 
progressive. If we once lose faith, I think man will not be man as 
wc know him. I hope that day will never come. 

May I thank you all for your kind attention and the India League 
for giving me this opportunity of saying a few words ? Thiough our 
long hi.slory, Britain and India have faced many difficulties under 
different situations but today is a time for reassessment, to have a more 
rational approach towards each other. I think the days of colonialism 
arc long since dead. We might have had some relationship before, but 
today we have to see each other as two countries which stand for the 
ideafs of freedom and democracy and the rights of man—and of 
woman. 


Seeking Deeper Understanding 

It IS A PLEASURE to bc in Washington and to meet you, Mr. President 
and Mrs. Nixon, once again. 1 am grateful for your invitation which 
has made this visit possible. 

It has not been easy to get away at a time when India is belea¬ 
guered. To the natural calamities of drought, flood and cyclone has 
been added a man-made tragedy of vast proportions. I am haunted 
by the tormented faces in our over-crowded refugee camps reflecting 
the grim events which have compelled the exodus of these millions from 

East Bengal 

iuply IQ U. R weKooe. WaiUMtoo. KmnNr 1971 
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I have come here looking for a deeper uoderstandiog of the situa¬ 
tion in our part o( the worlds in search of some wise impulse wh]ch» 
as hisU^ tells us» has sometimes wttked to save humanly from 
despair. 

I look forward to our discussions. I have no doubt that they will 
lead to strengthening of friendship and understanding between our 
two nations and to a lifting of our path as we work together for peace 
in Asia and the world. 

We share a community of ideals and there is no real conflict of 
interests between us. Our people value your friendship. They have 
great admiration for the spirit of quest ot the American people and for 
their desire to reach beyond the immediate. I bring the greetings of 
India to you and to the warm-hearted people of the United States. 

And I fully and sincerely reciprocate the desire which you expressed 
that the sun may always shine on our friendship and that we may always 
work for those ideals which our people and countries have cherished 
through these years. 


This ROOM IS indeed full of histmy, as indeed is this house in which 
we are today. This house has been the home of many great men whose 
ideas and actions have influenced events far beyond the boundaries of 
the United States. 


I remember bow thrilled I felt as a small girl, when my father first 
introduced me to the sdrring words of JeSersoQ and LuemId. Much 
has happened in the vf<x\d since those days. There have been many ups 
and many downs. But certain ideas and certain ideals have held people 
together. 

I think, althou^ there is so much difference between your countiy 
and mine, although many nules of land and ocean separate us, there is 
also much in common between our two peoples. We are both large 
societies, composed of diverse ethnic elements, proud of our regional 
diversity, resentful ot imposed uniformity. Om pec^Ies are friendly 
and generous, wanting to be liked, quick to give expression to thdr 
fcelings, and equa&y ready to forgive. 

Naturally, there have been differences of assessment and emphasis. 
And since our people and our legislatures live by speaking out, there 
have been moments of awkward candour. But let us also remember 
that in both our societies the most forthright critica are within ourselves. 

I think that a functioning democracy converts this weakness into 
strength. During our Fifth Genera] Election last March, to which you 
referred so generously, Mr. Preudent, our people demonstrated the 
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abiliQr of the democratic process to find answers to oational problems. 
They gave the nation a clear and coherent sense of direction, of renewed 
self-confidence in and a fresh impetus to our long struggle againsl 
poverty. 

The instabili^ of the 1960*s which had enervated our growth was 
overcome. Our plans have benefited by the long range capital assis¬ 
tance and food aid so generously given by your country. Foreign lud 
is important because of its direct economic contribution and also as a 
symbol of the involvement of advanced nations, and more specially of 
the United States^ in the developing world. But the effort in the pro¬ 
gress of our country is overwhelmingly and increasingly that of the 
labour and sacrifice of our own people. 

Today we are sclf-sulGbient in foodgrains. Net foreign credits 
oonsfitute a small but useful part of our resources. AU this was 
achieved not ea^ly. And thou^ wc have smiled through these years, 
you know, Mr. President, how very difficult they were for India. 

There was the drought during which many people thou^t we just 
would not survive. But it was that very time that we utilised to intro¬ 
duce our new agricultural strategy which today has made us self* 
sufficient. 

You spoke of our eketions. They were not easily won. I was 
telling Mrs. Nixon just now that we had a very short time at our dis¬ 
posal because we decided to hold the elections a year and a quarter 
earlier than we need have because wc were just tir^ of people telling 
us : *Tou are the minority government. You have no right to do 
this and you have no right to do that.** We said : *'A11 right, let’s have 
elections.’* In 43 days I travelled 36,000 miles. I had 375 meeting, 
all with over 100,000 people, some with 200,000 or 250,000. This 
was one person’s effort, but it also naturally needed the efforts of 
hundreds of thousands of other people. Why wc won the election was 
not merely because of our effort, but because we were able to convince 
the people who are in a majority, the poor people, the smaller business 
men, the smaller farmers, those who had been under-pnvileged, the 
minorities, and, above all, the young people of all classes, that we bad 
something to offer which others did not. 

So, the campaign became not a campaign of a political party, but 
a campaign of ffie people. I don’t know what happens in the Umted 

States, but not all of our workers were equally enthusiastic about ail 
our candidates. (President Nixon : 'Tt b the same**). In some places 
naturally we thought we had the best candidate. In some places we 
sometimes didn’t, for various reasons. But there were many places 
where we thought we would not win because there was no co-operation 
between the candidate and those who were supposed to make him win. 
But this b where the people came to the fore and said : this b a 

candidate bdon^ng to Mrs. Gandhi’s party, we will make him win* 
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whether the party wants him or not, or anybody else wants him or 
not.** This is how we won these clecdcMis. 

We had met in the new Parliament for only a week and like all 
politicians we were still busy patting each other on the back and coo-* 
gratulating one another, when suddenly our entire world changed. 
What seemed to be a part of sunlight, just waiting for us to go ahead 
and solve the problems which remained, was covered with a very large 
dark shadow. And without wamiog. a major crisis erupted across our 
frontiers and well nigh engulfed us, seriously threatening our hard' 
earned stability. 

What has happened is now part of contemporary history. 1 shall 
not dwell on it, but may 1 recall the sheer magnitude of the problem ? 
Can you think of the entire population of Michigaa State suddenly 
converpng on to New York State ? Imagine the strain on space, or 
the administration, on services such as health and communications, on 
resources such as food and money and this not in condition of afllu* 
ence, but in a country already battling with problems of poverty and 
population. 

We are paying the price of our traditions of an open society. Of 
all peoples, surely those of the United States should understand this. 
Has not your own society been built of people who have fled from 
social and economic injustices ? Have not your doors always been open ? 

Every nation must bear its own cross. Our people have faced this 
challenge with exemplary unity, self-reliance, and self-restraint. But 
from neighbours far and near, and from others who value and uphold 
democratic principles, we expect understanding and, may I add, a 
certain measure of support. 

None of our friends, and especially not those who share common 
ideals, would expect us to abandon our long cherished democratic 
principles. If today we arc best with economic uncertainly and faced 
with the grave threat to our stability and security, it is because our 
democratic code and geographic proximity have made us the inevitable 
refuge of millions of helpless victims of medieval tyranny. 

The circunistances did not allow an analysis of the consequences 
to our own economy and our society. Our administration, already 
strained to meet the rising demands of our vast population, is stretched 
to the limit in looking after nine million refugees, ail citizens of another 
country. Food stocks built against droucht are being used up. Limited 
resources scraped together for sorely needed development works are 
being depleted. 

The occasion is too serious for the scoring of propaganda points. 
Our people cannot understand how it is that we who are the victims, 
we who are bearing the brunt and have restrained ourselves with such 
fortitude, should be equated with those whose actions have caused the 
tragedy. 
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is no foretelling how far-reaching will be its consequeoces. 
It is for the international commuoi^ to try to remove the root cause 
of the trouble. India will not be found wanting in generous responses. 

In the meantime, I cannot avoid the responsitriUty or my duty to 
safeguard the future of our people. 

Mr. President, we are with you in your faith in freedom and 
democracy. The size of my country and the complex situations which 
confront us have led to many prophesies of despair. But India, like 
the United States, has the great resilience ^ich is bom of a free 
socie^, and out of the very crisis emerge solutions and new resources 
of energy. 

Mr. President you have tvoked admiration all over the world for 
the imaginative manner in which you have taken bold decisions. I am 
sure that having a Hrst Lady of such grace and charm is a source of 
strength to you. 

This morning you spoke of sunshine, and indeed it was a very 
beautiful day. I don't know whether you were responsible for it or 
whether I was, because in India I do have the reputation of bringing 
the weather the people want. Usually, of course, it is rain, it is not 
sunshine at all, because our crops need rain, and even in the driest 
of the drought days, when I went somewhere tt always rained, not 
enough to make any difference to anybody, but just two or three drops 
to say : ^'Wcll, I was there So, perhaps I bad something do with 
the sunshine I 

But while that sunshine naturally added to the beauty of your very 
lovely garden and house and the view we have from here, you referred 
to another sunshine, a deeper kind, which you hoped would light our 
friendship and give it a greater meaning and purpose. 

So, when you mentioned sunlight, something rang a bell in n)y 
mind but I could not think of the words immediately. Then it did come 
back to me later on. In one of our Vedas, which is the earliest exist¬ 
ing literature in the world, I found this little quotation : **As the lotus 
gets its radiance with the rise of the sun, in the same way the thou^ts 
of friends are auspicious and bring prosperity.*' 

So let us hope the words of friends which have been spoken in this 
room will bring prosperity. Of course your country is already very 
prosperous, but we hope that this prosperity will be shared with those 
who have not got it, and that you will also move to another kind of 
prosperityi shall I say, receptivity which enables peo^e to enjoy pros¬ 
perity. You have the material prosperity. We find in many coxintries 
there is prosperity, but somehow people are not enjoying it. They are 
looking for something else, but they don't know what they are looking 
for, 
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1 sincerely share that wish, not only as a person, but on behalf of 
the Government and, indeed, the entire people of India who have very 
great admiration and friendship for the people of the United States. 

I have said how much our people were inspired during our freedom 
struggle by the words of great Americans, and afterwards also by the 
many deeds of your scientists and others to add to the world's knowledge 
and progress. 

In India, although many of us think forward into the future, when 
we want something to say, wc invariably look back into the past. There 
is always some word or sentence written thousands of years ago chat 
could very well have been written today. There are some timeless 
parts of our history (as I am sure you have in America) and some 
great ideals, which we would like to keep no matter what other progress 
there is, what other advances mankind makes. 

So it is important to have things, but just as important to know 
how to enjoy them, and how, through them, to share the enjoyment with 
others. 

I would like to thank you once again for your invitation which hus 
made my visit possible and given me the opportunity of having very 
useful and interesting talks with you, Mr. FlrsidcnU and tomorrow, 
I hope, with some others, and of being present at this vc»y gracious 
function in this lovely room with so many distinguished people. 

May I ask you all to join me in a toast to the health of (he President 
and the gracious Pint Lady, to the future of the great people ot the 
United States, and to friendship between our two countries 7 


Situation in Bangladesh 

Question : When you went to Washington you said you were search* 
ing for deeper understanding of the situation in your part of the world. 
Did you find that deeper understanding, particularly among American 
ofGcials ? 

The Prime Minister : 1 would say there is a greater understanding 
since I have come than there was perhaps before I came about the situa¬ 
tion which exists in India, which as you know is a pretty serious one. 

Tot of **Mcct tbe ?roi*' profrmffvnc oo NBC-TV, New York, Nor emb O 7» 1971 
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Question : You speak of a greater understanding which does not quite 
extend to deeper, I gather. What was it specifically you wanted from 
the United States to demonstrate that deeper understanding that you 
sought ? 

Tub Prime Minister : The situation is so complex that it is very 
difficult to say what any particular country or CovemnieDt or person 
can do. We can only say that we can give our assessment of what is 
happening and we see it as a real threat to Indian democracy and Indian 
stability. And we in India feci that if what we have gained over the 
years in order to make this ancient country a modem one and make it 
stronger in every way, if that is jeopardised even to a small extent the 
consequences to world peace will be grave. 

Question : You speak of this threat to Indian democracy, 'consequences 
to world peace*, *the situation is very serious*, which emphasises what 
wc have been reading about in the press. Do you mean to say the 
United States offered you nothing to try to avert such a catastrophe, 
which could only rebound to this country 7 Or did the United States 
suggest some plan of action which you felt you could not accept 7 

The Prime Minister : No plan of action has been suggested to us. 
1 think that there is a sincere attempt to try and solve it but I don't 
know whether there is, you know, full understanding of the situation in 
the sense that in the Western countries—not only in the U.S. but the 
entire West—there is an effort always to equate. 

Question : I think the biggest question on anybody's mind is the danger 
of war between India and Pakistan. What is your assessment about 
how close the danger is now 7 

The Prime Minister : It is very difficult to say. Wc have been 
drawing the world’s attention to Ms question because we knew that 
mi^t escalate to this when the refugees started pouring in and very 
chaotic conditions began in East Bengal. Now of course the threat is 
not merely in the East, but the armies are drawn up facing each other 
on our Western borders as well. 

India has always been against war and we feel deeply on the subject 
of world peace. We have stood for total disarmament in all the world 
forums. But we just do not know what to do in these circntnstances. 
The Pakistani army was brought on the Western border a full week or 
ten days befcm we made any move. But we found that this did not 
agitate the world conscience, and the reply the Pakistanis gave to the 
U.N. observer who drew their attention to this move was that they were 
merely doing exercises for training purposes. Now obviously this was 
not a very believable reply, and therefore, we were forced to move up 
our troops also, and this is where the situation is today. 
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Question : Well, i( you have troops oa either side ia such power, very 
often there's danger of an accidental war, a war the people don't really 
plan. There are some people who feel it would be bco^cial in avoiding 
an accidental war, to have more U.N. observers of some kind on either 
side. 1 know you haven't been enthusiastic about this and I wonder if 
you would tell us why. 

The Prime Minister : There are two parts to the question, because 
there are U.N. observers on the Western border under the ceasefire 
agreement with Pakistan over Kashmir, as you know. So, I don't think 
the proposal today is to have more U.N. observers on that frontier. The 
proposal is to have them on the Eastern torder. There also we have 
about ten observers or representatives of the United Nations High 
Commissioner for Refugees, and Mr. Sadruddin Khan, who is the 
Commissioner, has cither arrived in India or is due to arrive in a day or 
two. 

Wc don’t object to more people, because you know we have a very 
open society : some people think too open. You press correspondents, 
radio people, television people, have been on the border, in the camps, 
across the border; so have newspaper people, parliamentary dclcga* 
tions, diplomats from many different countries of Asia, Europe and 
America been to this area. So we are not hiding anything. Birl we 
do feel strongly that at this moment no useful purpose will be served by 
more people going than are already there, as I told you. 

The first step is to have more peaceful conditions within Bast Bengal, 
which would prevent a further influx of refugees, because more refugees 
arc coming in every single day. So that is the first step. 

Now to say that they are going to watch the situation from our side 
of the border, we honestly don't see what purpose can be served, and the 
harm that is done is that the world’.s attention is diverted from the real 
basic issues involved and an attempt to show that it is an IndcvPak 
dispute, which it is not. The dispute is between the military regime of 
West Pakistan and the people and elected representatives of East Bengal. 
India comes in because of the influx of the refugees, the acts of sabotage 
which arc taking place on our side by people who have come in either 
disguised as refugees or in some other way. And, as I said, we believe 
there is real danger to us. 

Question i Last April in our interview in New Delhi you made the 
statement that the demand for independence currently being made by 
the East Pakistan movement would not have arisen if President Yahya 
Khan of Pakistan had made more concessions in the negotiations before 
the fighting started there. You seem to have the idea that some sort of 
a loose connection between the two wings of Pakistan might still be 
possible, and some political settlement based on autonomy^or East 
Bengal mi^t be possible. Do you feel that now a political settlement 
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is still possible or is full independence achieved through guerilla war 
ihc only answer ? 

The Prime Minister : Anything is possible which is accepted by the 
people of East Bengal. 1 don't think we have a right lo say that they 
should accept something or not. It is their country»it is their movement 
and they must take the final decision. 

QuRsriON : How long do you think it would take them to win their 
independence militarily if the United States were not to give further 
military or economic aid to West Pakistan ? 

The Prime Minlsiek : 1 don't think it is possible to give a date» but 
from the news we get the guenlla activities are being stepped up, and not 
at all near our borders but in the heart of the most fortified, the most 
strongly guarded of the cities in East Bengal such as the capital city, 
Dacca, for instance. 

OUESi ION : There is u lingering suspicion in (his country and elsewhere 
that India is engaged in a diatelical scheme to weaken and ultimately 
decimate Pakistan. Now apart from the assistance and the shelter that 
has been given to tlie refugees can you cite some specific gestures or 
actions taken by your Government to dispel that suspicion ? 

The Prime Minister : This is something which the Government of 
Pakistan has been saying from the very beginning, all these 24 years. 
Hut what has been the actual experience ? 1th that it is Pakistan who 
is training our tribal people, whether the Mizos or the Nagas, arming 
them; it was Pakistan who scot thousands of infiltrators into Kashmifi 
which provoked the conflict in 1965. And you have only to see the 
.speeches now made on radio and other means, which are very threaten¬ 
ing and provocative. India has made no such declaration, and I can 
assure you that the Government of India, and I would say the majority 
of the people of India, have no such desire. We are not against Pakis¬ 
tan and we have only the friendliest of feelings for the people of 
Pakistan. And we think it is tragic that Pakistan should fed it necea« 
sary for their unity and survival to imagine a constant confrontation with 
India. 

Question : You have just said that you think there is a greater 
understanding now within the Nixon Administration about the situation 
in the sub-continent. But what would be the reactiem in India if this 
greater understanding is not translated into some concrete, meaningful 
action as has been suggested by you ? 

The Prime Minister : We are a very balanced people. You have 
noticed that wc have had conflicts—for instance, with China. But we 
have remained very restrained and balanced, and wc have stuck to our 
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basic policy. We shall be unhappy if the U.S. does anything which is 
what wc consider against Indian interests^ but we shall not lose our 
heads over it. 

Question : Obviously you think there is a solution to this very serious 
problem, and we seem unable to find the solution, and the U.N. seems 
unable to find the solution. What is the solution that you propose ?* 

The Prime Minister : The solution which we bad proposed earlier, 
and I think the only valid one today, is that some talks should be held 
with the acknowledged leader of the people of East Bengal, who is 
Sheikh Mujibur Rahman. While 1 have b^n here reference has been 
made to the tremendous victory, the majority that I won in titc last 
elections in India, but if I may say so, Sheikh Mujibur's majority was 
even greater than mine. His ele^ns were held in far more adverse 
conditions, that is, under the present nulitary re^me. HU programme 
for tl)e elections, his campaign, was put squarely and honestly before the 
Government and the people. It is on the basis of that that be won this 
tremendous victory. 

Now you suddenly say that, well, he U a traitor. He did not ask 
for independence, by the way, it was just a limited autonomy, trade with 
India, and some points like that. The Government of Pakistan in its 
wisdom, or unwisdom, whichever you would like to call it, arrested him 
and declared him a traitor. They are trying to hold re-elections for the 
scats where the members still esist. Hiey are there. And what has 
shocked us is that I think about SS people have been declared elected, 
unopposed, to these very scats where a fair and free election was held, 
and it seems a strange thing to have an election and then send out, force 
people who have been elected against you. out of the country. It is a 
diatMlical, the word which one of your colleagues used, way of solving 
one's problems, of just sending those who are oppo.sed to one out of the 
country. 

Question : And arc we to understand from what you say that you 
consider that the only solution to the problem ? 

The Prime Minister : Yes, because how else will you know what they 
will accept 7 And if they do not accept a solution, whether I Uunk it 
is right or you think it is right, the conflict will continue, because the 
conflict is theirs, the movement, the struggle is theirs. 

Question : Isn't that an internal problem, though ? 

The Prime Minister : It is. We have said it b an internal problem, 
but it is overflowing into India. It is affecting our country—not b, but 
has. It is creating political-social tension and, as I said, the most 
serious of all is we think our security is threatened. 
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Question : Many people wonder why» when tbe sUuatioo is so tense 
and there*5 threat of a major war there, India has not been wUliog to 
accept the good offices ot someone like U Thant or anybody else, or 
negotiate directly with President Yahya Khan ? 

The Prime Minister : We are not negtKiating directly for the very 
simple reason that the problem is not one between India and Pakistan. 
It js between the military regime of Pakistan and the people of Bast 
Bengal, the elected leaders, representatives of those people. So far as 
U Thant is concerned, he is always welcome, but we should be clear 
as to what can be achieved, what the U.N. wants to achieve. It was 
wc who drew his attention to this question first, and we were not able 
to move anybody here. Now they want to come on what seems to 
us President Yahya Khan's terms. 

QuEvSiion: Well, if the situation continues there is some fear, and 
perhaps you even share it, that the big powers could become involved. 
India lias made its first defence pact with the Soviet Union; the political 
leader of Pakistan, Mr. Bhutto, has just gone to Peking, obviously to 
get some help, because President Yahya Khan has said that he can 
turn to Peking. Now what is going to happen here ? Arc the big 
powers going to become involved or is there some way to avoid a 
clash among the big powers ? Did President Nixon say that he would 
take this up in Peking and Moscow when be visits those two capitals 7 

i'liE Prime Minister : I don't think that such a definite statement was 
made. But he did say that he was very anxious that a conflict should 
be avoided and that other people should not be involved. Wc, as 1 
said earlier, are against the whole concept of war, and we would not 
like to do anything which would provoke a war. But to any country 
something is always more important. We have fought for many years 
for our freedom, and we are not going to see that freedom threatened 
by no matter who. Wc have not signed a defence pact with the Soviet 
Union, it is merely a Treaty of Friendship, Co-operation and Peace. 
We can have discussions with them but it is not a military treaty in 
any sense of the word. 

Question : How do you then account for Article 9, which says that 
in the event of threat to cither country there would be consultation on 
the of measures to be taken ? Is not that a defence treaty 7 

The Prime Minister : It is not a defence treaty in the sense that, well, 
immediately it is decided that we will have military help from them 
or not; I mean, whatever we now have got from them is all in the 
normal course which we would have taken from any country, and 
which had been agreed to earlier. Wc certainly hope that should we 
be in trouble not only the Soviet Union but other countries also will 
like to help us. 
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Question : You made a reference to China a moment ago. Although 
your country does not want war, the fact is that about ten yean ago 
you had a war with China and suffered, I believe, a rather bad defeat. 
Arc you still concerned about the Chinese military presence 7 Do you 
feci that this represents a continuing threat to India 7 

The Prime Minister : I think the Chinese attitude towards the worid 
has changed, and I personally feel that they may not want now to be 
involved in any such conflict. But of course it is very difficult to pro¬ 
phesy so far as they are concerned. 

Question : Has that lessened your military problems 7 Do you feel 
(hat you have to keep a lesser or less powechil watch in some areas 7 

The Prime Minister : No, I think wc have to keep a very vigilant 
attitude on all our frontiers. 


Question : You have been accused of aiq>lymg a double standard 
towards the West Pakistan problem and the problem of Kashmir. On 
I he one hand you—^hat accusation has been made by the Kashmir 
political leader, Sheikh Abdullah—criticise Pakistan for keeping the 
Bengali leaders in prison, such as Sheikh Mujibur Rahman; on the other 
hand, you have restricted the movements of Sheikh Abdullah. He has 
not been permilted to go to Kashmir for the past nine months, and he 
was not permitted to take part in the elections in Kashmir. Why arc 
you restricting his movements ? 


The Prime Minister : Firstly, 1 wonder whether you see no difference 
between the sort of massacre, the suppression of democratic rights, 
the rape of women, the killing of the students of University faculty, the 
driving out of millions of citizens of East Bengal onto our territory; do 
you see no difference between that and a very peaceful Kashmir where 
today there is free education, (here is progress in every field, and there 
is an elected Government ? It is true that wc have some restriction 
on Sheikh Abdullah, but he is a free man. He can go anywhere he 
likes except to Kashmir. And that is because it is peaceful tiett and 
naturally at such moment which is politically so sensitive now with the 
present security problem, at Centre, we can*t risk any kind of trouble 
there. 


Question : If the U.S. does halt all military supplies and economic 
assistance to Pakistan what would be the immediate consequences in 
the context of the political solution that you believe might be helpful 7 

The Prime Minister : You mean if they don't urge talks with 
Sheikh Mujibur or some elected representative 7 

Question : Well, no. What I mean is if there is no military aid given 
to Pakistan what would be the situation in terms of the solution 7 Do 
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you think it would force President Yahya Kban to move into talks 
with Sheikh Mujibur? 

The Prime Minister : Wellt 1 certainly think that the U.S. and some 
of the other big powers arc in a position to persuade with this problem 
in the East. 

Question : Madam Prime Minister, the charge has been made in this 
country, by our press at least, that India gives sanctuary and arms and 
training to the liberation forces, and has even provided artillery and 
mortar lire for the Bengali guerillas. What b your answer to that 
charge 7 

The Prime Minister : Well, quite frankly, wc do support the people 
of Cast Bengal in their struggle. As 1 have said earlier, they did not 
ask for independence or secession. They function in a democratic 
way os they were asked to function. They were asked to vote honestly 
and openly and this is what they did, and now they are being punbhed 
for that. 

Even then wc did not interfere until this movement ot guerillas 
grew on its own. Perhaps you know that it L. based on the para¬ 
military forces belonging to East Bengal; that is, the Bast Bengal 
Rillcs and the East Pakistan Regiment. This is ihc basis of the move¬ 
ment. It is they who arc training the young people, etc. They may 
be coming into Indian territory. I think they do sometimes. But they 
arc not entirely based in India. The guerilla activities are all over 
Hast Bengal, quite far from the Indian borders; so obviously they have 
the most tremendous and single-minded support of the entire people 
of East Bengal, in spite of the retaliation on their villages by the army. 


India and France 

I AM louciiED by your kind words and I thank you—and through you 
France—for the hospitality and Mcndliness. A year ago, I came in 
haste and in sorrow to attend the memorial ser^ce for General de 
Gaulle. He wa.s a man of great stature, who embodied the honour of 
France at a time of trial. We in India respect and salute him. 

We all have deep feelings for France. France, like India, is more 
than a country—it is an idea. Throughout history, your nation and 
mine have known triumphs and tragedies but have always tried to 
maintain certain values of civilisation. In the last few centuries, the 
world owes much to the creative spirit of the French people—in art 
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and science» philosophy and literature and politics. France has taught 
us that liberty is the goal and condition of man’s life, and law and 
logic the means to progress. Nowhere arc the issues of man’s fate 
more poignantly and passionately discussed than in your country. 
France has not been content to seek its ^ory at the cost of the go<^ 
of man. 

Tlie achievement of Indian civilisation is its persistence over thirty 
centuries. This survival has been possible because of tolerance, the 
power of assimilation and the belief that the vahies of life are more 
important than power and position. 

After many vicissitudes we arc once again in the mainstream of 
history. We are engaged in overcoming tl)e stagnancy perpetuated by 
years of feudalism and colonial rule when we were deprived of indus¬ 
trial, technological and social change. The results achieved in a 
democratic society may appear less impressive than those of a con* 
trolled socie^ because of voices of dissent and discontent, and the 
absence of t^ganised propaganda. Yet we believe that democracy 
is the surer and more effective metbod, for it gives strength to the 
people. 

Freedom arouses expectations, a ad democracy encourages com¬ 
petition. The first gains in development have produced new tensions. 
People sometimes take advantage of smaller loyalties to region and 
religiOD which abound in a vast and varied country such as ours. We 
are trying to lessen the disparities between different sections and to 
give greater opportunities to the small man. We have many mincKi- 
ties. They enjoy full rights as minorities and as citizens. 

We would certainly like our society to benefit from technology, 
but we do not want to be imprisoned by tcchnolo^cal structures. We 
have no wish to re-enact the experiences of the West. Our national 
personality must evolve in its own way. Increasing material affluence 
does not seem to have satisfied man’s deepest yearnings. Society must 
be imbued with the values which will enable mao to find fulfilment 
and to enjoy his world. 

This is the principle which has been guiding our endeavours. It 
is not easy to transform the old order without revolutiw, or to mould 
a diverse people into a modem nation on a raticmal basis without 
recourse to compulsion. The task is too vast to attempt superficial 
unity which cmnes of fanatic appeal to religion or dogma. In tlus 
quarter of a century, a rational democratic process has been established. 

We have always viewed Indian problems in the larger perspective 
of international peace. To us, the Cedd War seemed to be distracting 
attention from the major problems of the world and encouragiDg con¬ 
frontation rather than co-operation. It was inevitable that the as¬ 
sumptions of the Cold War could not pass the test of time. We wel¬ 
come the detente in Europe. We arc glad that China has at long last 
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been admitted into the U.N. and that the United States and China are 
beginning a dialogue. In this period, France has displayed foresight 
and statesmanship of the bi^iest order. 

Thus, there was every reason to expect evolution towards a peace¬ 
ful world and, naturally, of India. Our last General Election created 
the conditions of ptriitical stability which would enable more rapid 
economic advance. 

However, within a week of the formation of the new government, 
without warning and without volition on our part, a tremendous new 
burden fell upon us. Over 9 million people of East Bengal—4Dore or 
less equal to the population of Belgium or Austria—terrorised and 
persecuted by tbe military rulers of Pakistan, have been pushed inside 
our territory, jeopardising our normal life and our plans for the future. 
Should the world not take note of this new kind of aggression 7 Hus 
is not a civil war in the normal sense of the word. It is genocidal 
punishment of civilians for having voted democratically. It is cynical 
use of helpless human beings as a weapon against a neighbour oatimi. 
Loyalty cannot be commanded by fc^ce. The spirit of man, his yearn* 
ing for freedom and human dignity, cannot be extinguished by 
repression. 

We in India have shown the greatest self'restraint. But there is no 
doubt that our stability and security are threatened. Indeed we feel 
the threat is to the peace of tbe entire region. The basic cause of this 
crisis must be remedied. A political solution must be found and to be 
effective it must be acceptable to the elected representatives of the 
people of Bangladesh. 

Permettez mot M. Ic President de dire quelqucs mots en francais 
Lc moode est aujourd ’hul conscient de la n6c^it£ de pr^rver la 
beauty de renvlronnement, qtt*il soit nature! ou cr^ par 1 ’homme. 
Mais n’est-U pas plus a^cessaire de pr^rver lea nobles valeuis et les 
id^iux qui ont inspire la 1 ’humanity et qui ont permis i 1 ^homme de 
monter vers les sommets. 

Excellences, Mesdames, Messieurs, Je live men verre i la sant6 de 
Monsieur le Pr&ident de la R^blique et de Madame Pompidou, et & 
V amitie* entire la France-et Y Inde. 


Indo-German Friendship 

M AY I THANK you first of all for invitiag me (o Germany, giving me 
the opportunity erf meeting so many interesting people and having valu- 
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able talks with you and> last but not least, for the kind words you have 
said just now ? 

In the last few days the world has showered good wishes and praise 
upon you. We in India have always bad high admiration for your 
courage and your vision. We have welcomed your efforts to erase ok! 
prejudices and suspicions ammgst nations and to usher in a forwajd* 
looking period in which nations could think and work together for 
peace. The award of the Nobel Prize to you is a symbol ot the value 
which people of all countries attach to the success of your mission. 
May 1 once again give you the greetings of the people of India 7 

Between Germany and India there is an old bond of friendship and 
goodwill, which was fashioned first by poets and scholars; in recent 
years, it has widened into friendship tetween the two peoples. We 
have always admired Germany's tremendous energy and in the last two- 
and-a-half decades we have watched the miraculous manner in which 
the Federal Republic has recovered from the rava^s of war and has 
been working for the establishment of a new temper in Europe and in 
the world. 

In the midst of your preoccupations you have not ft^gotten the 
struggles of the peoples of Asia and Africa to build a better life. India 
is dotted with projects which bear testimony to your sympathy and 
support to the great task of our development. You have helped us in 
steel, you have helped us in giving technological training to our people 
and, perhaps most important, you have helped us throu^ your agri¬ 
cultural projects in In^a. Many Indians have become more efficient 
workers because of the traioing they have received in Germany or in 
institutions aided by Germany. 

The changes taking place in this part of the world have aroused 
interest. It is important for us to keep in touch with these developments. 
This was one of the reasons why I was anxious to undertake this visit in 
spite of the present difficulties which we face in India; and also because 
I felt that had I not gone away, perhaps the difficulties would have 
increased, for people would have thought the situatioD was far more 
serious. 

It does seem a little ironic to us in India that Eurc^, which was a 
scene of ccHiffict not so long ago, should have an easing ot tensions 
while in Asia two conflicts are continuing and a third is threatening. 
Our former President, Dr. Radhakrishnan, used to say that to be an 
Indian is not mmly to have an Indian nationality, but it is in the way 
you think, in the things in which you believe that the quality of Indian- 
ness con^ts. And one of the things about which we have ffiou^t 
through the ages is peace. And wc have defined peace not merely as 
the ^»ence of conflict, but a positive approach and effort to promote 
co-operation. How well the lemon-groves grow depends upon4iow well 
the gardeners work. Pence is a call for never-ending exertion to achieve 
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the good, not of a limited area but of all human beings^ indeed of all 
that is in creation. 

You were telling me just now, Mr. Chancellor, that when you were 
recently not very well, you did a great deal of reading. I had thought 
when I became Prime Minister that the things that I would miss most 
would be books. But strangely enou^ I find that the busier I am, 
the more time there is; and, I think, perhaps I read more durmg the 
elections than I have for some years before—mostly, of course, in 
planes, helicopters, trains and cars. 

And one of the books I read during this period was a book on 
philosophy by one of our known philosopher speakers, Swaini 
Ranganathananda. He sent me one of his books, just as I was Icamg 
my house to preside over a function for the book’s release. I opened 
the book and by chance it opened on a page which has a quotation 
from Schopenhauer. It is something that could have been written 
today : **AU men who arc secure from want and care, now that at last 
they have thrown off all other burdens, become a burden to themselves.” 

1 do not think this is entirely true yet; but many people think that it 
may be so. They feel that the great affluence of the world is not leading 
to greater satisfaction; and. in fact. T have found in my travels that 
ulthough at no time has there been greater security and opportunity for 
young people, perhaps at no time has there been greater restlessness 
among the young. And this is a problem, which we as a developing 
country seem to share with the affluent and developed countries. So 
the question naturally arises in our minds and in theirs as to what the 
answer is—whether we can contribute to finding an answer. 

We in India have always believed that these things cun be found by 
searching together in partnership and in cooperation. And this is part 
of my search as Prime Minister and also as just a very small part of 
the human race. 

In the same book and in fact on the same page there was another 
quotation, an older one still, from one of our ancient scriptures, the 
Vpafmhads, and that is on the same lines, but in totally different ’Indian’ 
words perhaps. But it is interesting to sec the words that were used 
so very long ago and yet again arc so apt today. And this says that 
''Man may throu^ his sldll roll up the sky like a piece of leather, yet 
there will be no end to his suffering unless he finds the Luminous One 
within.” This is a private quest. It is also, I think, today a public 
quest. T think that all those who are working for peace are leading the 
way to this goal. U is only by taking the first steps, deciding whai is 
in common—on what wc can agree as a bepnning, that I think we shall 
find that the area of agreement can grow, and, therefore, the area of 
peace and understanding and friendship can also grow. 
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I think, Mr. CbancelloTp that you have made a beginorng in this 
direction and that is what alJ of us have welcomed and we wish you 
alj success in it 

May 1 ask you all to drink to the health of the Chancellor, to the 
happiness of the people of Germany, and to the friendship between our 
two countries, Germany and India ? • 


It is indeed a privilege for me to have this oppe^unity of saying a few 
words to you on my country. 

When one talks about India, it is difficult to know where to start, 
where to end and what to say in the middle, because it is a very large 
country, not merely by its size or population or area but because it is 
a land of many contradictions. We find that foreign newspapers are 
more anxious to pick up something that may seem strange to their own 
people than trying to give a picture in perspective. How every country 
develops, how it makes its plans, how it thinks is dependent on its 
geography and also on its history. These are the influences which shape 
any country and any people. 

There are some ideas which arc held in the West to which we do 
not subscribe. For instance, most people think that unity can only be 
based on uniformity. We do not subscribe to this. We find that our 
diversity strengthens our unity, because within die unity people have far 
greater room for their local loyalties, their local cust(Nn$ and so on, 
whereas if everybody is under one cultural pattern, I think, there always 
will be some strain within it. 

Similarly, people are apt to say that stability is synonymous with 
the status quo. Now we aft know that the world has been changing all 
along. Natural landscape has changed and human beings have changed, 
because of various technological and other developments. These changes 
are much faster today, not just in technolo^ or science but in the 
human minds and the altitude of human beings. If we hang on to the 
status quo, it wiH give way and it will break perhaps violently. Whereas 
if we ask ourselves how to meet the changes, then there b greater 
possibility of stability. 

There are two basic principles with which our democracy functions; 
socialism <m the one hand and what we call secularism on the other. 
Secularism does not mean that we do not bdieve in religion. It means 
that the state does not have a reh^n. The state gives equal honour 
and respect to all the religioos of India. Each person b free to practise 
bis or her religion but we try to see Chat religim does not come into 
politics or the econonucs of the country. Because we have many 
religions, it b very important that there should be thb view,t>thorwlse 
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ihere would be tensions. While the vast majority of the population are 
Hindus, we have very sizable minorities. For instance, the Muslims 
form 60 million. We have about 15 million Christians—-Catholics and 
Protestants—and then there are smaller numbers of Buddhists, Sikhs 
and various other relipons, followers of Zoroastrianism and so on. 
Without this kind of approach we would not be able to give these large 
minorities a feeling that they have a place in the country and opportunity 
to live and to work. 

Hiis does not mean that we never have troubles. We have had 
troubles. But the Government has always taken very firm action 
whenever any such tension has erupted, and when it has erupted it is 
not primarily because of religion. Strange though this may sound, it 
is b^ause some people are trying to take political advantage of various 
situations which arise. For instance, suppose you say to the Hindus : 
'‘Well, you are a majority, but why should this Muslim have a big job 
here The people get a little unsettled, and this is bow we have some 
of these troubles. But we have been able to control them, and I have 
no doubt that as the economy advances and strengthens, this situation 
will also be much more stable. 

As for socialism, we do not have any kind of dogma. Socialism 
is the word which is nearest to what we want to do. And what we want 
to do is to lessen the disparities which exist between the different sec¬ 
tions of the people. This is an ideal but it is also extremely practical and 
necessary for the stability and for the progress of the country. When 
there is such a very deep, very wide-ranging poverty, unless the poor 
people feel that the future is being planned with them in mind, why 
should they subscribe to the democratic process or why should they 
want to participate in what is happening 7 We have been able to 
^ve them the impression. I say very honestly: '*T1ie problem of 
poverty is far too deep and wide for it to be removed by magic. I 
cannot do it, my party cannot do it, nor can anybody else ot any other 
party do it. We can solve it if we go step by step in the ri^t direction 
and if we have the support of the pecide in tlM measures which we take.** 
Many of the steps, even though they are in the interest of the people, 
cause hardships. Because any change, even if it is a good change, dis* 
locates somebody or the other, some industry or local customs or 
something and, therefor, there will always be some groups against it. 
Even though they may support the policy as a whole, they are against 
the practical steps that are bring taken to Implement the policy. 

We see this in regard to land reforms, for instance. As a general 
rule our party suppiMis land rriorms, but we do fi 2 >d that when it come 
to implementing it and when important pec^le are touched, well, there 
is dfficulty in that area. So with all our problems. But today, the 
Indian people will not support any policy or any programme which b 
not going towards a lessening of disparities and helping the poorer 
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people. Wc do not want to be violent with those who are belter off or 
even take away what they have. We merely say that jq future wc will 
curb their further development. For instance, there are a few families 
who have all the economic wealth of India. Now if we say that they 
can continue—and obviously they are in the best position to expand 
their industries or their economic influence—then there is that much kss 
for other people. So we have certain controls. We have a certain 
licensing policy, which does not take away from them but prevents their 
further growth. We arc trying to get more and more of the younger 
people interested in industry. We arc trying to see that new industry 
is spread out into areas which so far have been very backward and 
which do not have these opportunities. . 

Democracy at one time meant merely people voting once in five 
years. Wc have voting not only for Parliament but we have voting for 
the state assemblies which have their own governments. There arc 
certain subjects which arc state subjects and a few subjects which are 
federal subjects, a.s you would say. Besides this we have elected village 
councils which decide about development programmes or other problems 
relating to the village or the district area. And perhaps some of the 
Indies who aic present here will be interested to know that even in these 
village councils where the people are largely uneducated and even, I 
would say, a majoriiy of iltcm illiterate, even there we have women 
taking an active part They are elected to these councils and they arc 
chairmen of these councib. And there arc at least three councUs to 
my knowledge in which there is not a single man member. They are 
all women. 

This gives you a bird's eye-view of our democracy. But our people 
arc not content to vote. They want to participate. They want to 
have a say in what is happening. And we are trying to give them a 
bigger say in every sphere ot activity. Naturally it cannot be done all 
at once. But I think that they feel (hat we are now going in the right 
direction. 

There is a fear in Germany and in some of the oth^ countries which 
I visited that perhaps we want to nationalise everything. We do not 
wish to nationalise industry merely for the sake of nationalisadon. We 
nationalised the banks, but we did not nationalise the foreign banks. 
And we only nationalised fourteen of the bigger banks because in spite 
of our efforts we were not able to get them to change their policy. Most 
of these banks in India were family affairs. So they gave money to 
their friends and relatives, and with all our efforts we could not help 
other people to get loans. Within our Goverument, within our party, 
there were people who were against nationalisation of banks. I myself 
thought that we should avoid a split and we tried out something called 
social control. It did not work at ad. The old policy*remained 
although the management changed. After nationalisation there has 
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been a very big change. We have not stopped giving money to those 
who need it for industry, but we have opened up the opportunity for the 
STuallcr man, whether it is a new entrepreneur an the industry, whether 
it IS the smaller farmer, whether it is a young person out of job wanting 
to set up something, or whether it is a taxi driver or a truck driver. 
Obviously the banks do not have enough money to give to all the people 
who need loans. Therefore there Is a discontent. But on the whole 
there is an understanding that this can only happen step by step and 
that it is a good and small beginning. 

This is how our domestic policy works. But our domestic and 
our foreign policy are closely linked. Just as in the domestic area we 
believe in doing things through negotiations—even though I have a two- 
third.s majority in Parliament, 1 have always consulted the leaders and 
others of the opposition parties on every single occasion—so we try to 
keep a kind of coexistence in the international sphere also. 

There has been a lot of talk about whether wc arc non-aligned or 
not. 1 would like to say that non-alignment to India has never meant 
nciilrnlity. h has meant that we do not belong to any military bloc, 
that wc judge each Issue on its merits, according to the national interest 
and according to what seems to be in the interest of world peace. So 
this policy of ours remains, and the treaty with the Soviet Union in no 
way casts a shadow on it or changes it. In fact the treaty itself has a 
clause which makes a special reference to Soviet appreciation of our 
policy and our intention to continue with it. 

Our foreign policy is one where wc arc trying to strengthen existing 
fricudships. to make new friendships where they do not exist, and where 
there is hostility, to make every attempt to blunt it. We have strong 
belief in peace. Wc have always worked for peace, For total disarma¬ 
ment and wc believe in universal membership of the United Nations. 

I do not want to say very much on the new crisis which has arisen 
across our border, because 1 have spoken about it on various occasions. 

I would only like to say that wc have no quarrel with Pakistan and 
especially not with the people of Pakistan. We feel that they have had 
a rough deal since they became a separate country, and their leaders 
have thought that Pakistan’s unity can only be built on a cemfrontation 
with India. Obviously this hurts Pakistan much more than it hurts 
us, because wc arc a much larger country and because of our type of 
democracy we have much more cohesion in our country than there is in 
Pakistan. When a country has a militaiy government, from the top it 
looks as if things arc peaceful until suddenly they blow up, as they have 
in East Bengal. 

The East Bengal problem is not a new one; it has been developing 
all these 24 years. There are similar problems in West Pakistan which 
are going to blow up unless the Government of Pakistan recognises the 
reality and tries to see how it can get on with iu own people and give 
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them a feeling that they as citizens have a say in miming the country. 
So far as East Bengal is concerned, nobody can suppress or kUI of! 75 
million people. This is the basic reality of tte situation. If those people 
have made up their mind that they want something, well, either they 
will have to be killed off or they will consistently fight for it and work 
for it. ^ 

Wc arc very greatly concerned with the economic burden, the 
administrative problems, the social problems and the political problems 
which have cropped up because of the influx of such a large number of 
refugees. But we are much more worried about the threat to our 
stability and to our very freedom and integrity. Amongst this large 
number of people are many people who may not be real refugees. For 
us it is a very explosive problem. 

So, while we believe in cOH^xistence and while wc do not want to 
interfere with whatever system of government the Pakistani people want 
or get, whether they want it or not. we cannot tolerate the sort of 
interference that has been taking place in our country by Pakistan. 
Unfortunately, all these yean Pakistan has had very strong Western 
support and this is what has encouraged them to continue in this 
manner and leading to disruption and the weakness of Pakistan. 
Otherwise by now, it could have been a strong and unified country such 
as we are. 

One other question I am always asked is about China. Wc have had 
relations which were not so friendly but wc think that China wants now 
to create a new image, an image not of the cultural revolution but to 
erase the image that had been built up by the cultural revolution, and to 
show herself as a moderate, resp^msiWe country working for international 
peace and goodwill. And wc certainly hope that wc shall form part of 
this planned goodwill of theirs and wc have no reason to feel that they 
want to keep aside. 

Question : Madam Prime Minister, may 1 ask three questions 7 I'he 
first : You just mentioned about China. Has the recognition of China 
by the U N changed the European realities, and the problems with 
which your country is faced ? 

The second question obviously is one in relation to our country. 
For many years it has been under your consideration that the status of 
rile German Democratic Republic rq)resentative in your country would 
be elevateil to Ml diplomatic kvel Would you care to comment on 
thh? 

And the last question is a more pleasant one. From the point of 
view of your Government and your country, has the co-operation in joint 
ventures by foreign capital and companies been a success, especially in 
regard to German capital ? 
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The Prime Minister : So far as China is concerned, perhaps you 
know that India has consistently supported China's entry into the U.N. 
and this proves that our policy is not made with an eye to having any 
temporary gain or opportunist attitude but what we consider to be 
necessary in the larger perspective. 

So far as G.D.R. is concerned, we have very dose relations with 
them. We have trade, and other exchanges and they have helped us 
cconomicaily and in other ways and, I think, these relations will continue 
to grow and strengthen. We also have very friendly relations with your 
country and with many countries of Europe. 

So far as the joint ventures arc concerned, we have only just started 
on them. We have not had many joint ventures and there is no reason 
why these should not be a success. But 1 think there is still a certain 
amount of misunderstanding about them; because everywhere we go, we 
have to explain what it is ami some people arc worried about our 
indust I iai licensing policy. Up to now, some of our business men did 
not help very much by the sort of things they said when they went 
abroad But I am happy to note that of late they have changed and 
since our last elections rhey arc being far more co-operative. I sincerely 
hope that now that we have this co-operation from our own business 
men, we shall be able to encourage joint ventures and that they will be 
more successful and be implemented. 

OtJiiSiioN. Why has ihc U.N. Committee on Refugees not been 
iipproaehed by India, cspcs'ially when doubts arc being expressed about 
the teal numixi of refugees? 

Tin: Prime Minister : First of all the U.N. High Commissioner (or 
Refugees is in India right now. We have had ten representatives of hU 
right from the m<mlh of April on the spot. Nobody has prevented 
them from doing anything or going anywhere. We have also had 
parhamcniary delegations from nearly every country In the world, Latin 
America, the U.S.A., Sweden, various countries of East Europe, New 
Zealand, Japan, some of the Arab countries; and I think from Germany 
also. We also had somebody from the G.D.R. Ours is a very open 
society. The newspapers arc freer—say this without any hesitation^ 
than any .single country in the world, than even the U,S.A, Journalists 
have al.so been going there from all countries. Most of the news we 
have of what is happening inside East Pakistan is through the conserva¬ 
tive as well as other papers of England, of America, of France and to 
on. There is no question of hiding things. President Yahya Khan first 
said that there were no refugees. Nobody will surely think it is true. He 
first said that the situation was absolutely under control, and there was 
no trouble at all except what was being made by Indians. This has not 
been supported by any single international person who has been to 
Dacca or to Islamabad. There is a certain problem of credibility. 
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Whose word do you take ? We arc entitled to ask this quesdoii. We 
have been twice invaded by Pakistan. Every time Pakistan has first 
said ; “No, we are not doing anything." Their own Foreign Minister 
is then on record in the United Nations as saying : “Yes, we did go in." 
You have to see what a person has been saying and doing. 

With regard to the number of refugees, our officials say these; are 
9,700,000. It may be that they are 200,000 or 300,000 fewer. Bui 
I do not think anybody can doubt the basic figure. Anybody who wants 
to see them is free to see them. Every refugee whom we can reach, 
(there are a large number who are not in the camps, and who five with 
people whom they know) and who is in a camp has a ration card. They 
cannot get their food without a ration card. So we have a very fair 
idea of how many they are. According to us, there are nearly 3 million 
Muslim refugees. The import of Pakistan's figure is that they are not 
willing to admit the people of other religions who are refugees. They 
arc counting only 3 million Muslim refugees; they are leaving out the 
Hindus, Christians and Buddhists. Wc cannot leave them out. Whatever 
the international opinion says, I very authoritatively say that I will not 
tolerate these refugees living in India. ( am very definite, and so is our 
entire country. Wc have borne a very big burden with hardly any help 
from outside and when we drew the attention of the U.N.. we were 
given (he answer : “It is an internai problem of Pakistan. We cannot 
interfere in it." They are nearly 10 million people and the U.N. just 
says : “We arc very sorry, we do not mind if million people have been 
killed in Pakistan; it is an internal matter of Pakistan." This may be 
a way of looking at things. But surely you cannot expect us to accept 
that way of looking at things or to have respect for this kind of thought- 
process. 1 personally have no objection if the entire U.N. comes and 
secs what is happening. But I will not tolerate their saying : “We wilt 
come and see what is happening in India, but we will not prevent the 
genocide, the moss murder, the raping of women that is taking place in 
Cast Bengal." This is what we object to and which we will continue to 
object to. (Applause). I might add that the U.N. Commissioner for 
Refugees and the consortium have accepted our figure. 

Question : Madam, there are five states in the world at present who do 
own and develop and produce nuclear weapons. Tliree of these states 
have signed the non-proliferation treaty, but there are other two states, 
France and China, who have not. France's Quelear force is in no way 
bothering us nor is China*s nuclear force bothering us. But I can 
imagine that the Chinese nuclear development is bothering others. I 
would like to ask you about the Indian nuclear policy. 

The Prime Minister : Our policy is to use nuclear energy only foi 
peaceful purposes. It is true that we have not signed the noft-prolifera- 
tion treaty because we believe that it is not a realistic one. It makes 
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a distinction between those who have nuclear power and those who do 
not have. We have a very recent example of an explosion wluch took 
place under the sea. It is said that it had no effect anywhere because 
there has been no tidal wave or typhoon or anything like that; but 
nobody knows what the future effect will be. You do not find the effect 
within one day or two days or one month or even a year. Wc think 
that this treaty is very unfair and that it gives advantage to those who 
go on having it and trying to stop others. Not that we want other 
people to have nuclear weapons; wc don't. So far as India i$ concerned 
wc are merely interested in using nuclear energy for peaceful purposes 
and it has already made a difference to us in the fields of medicine and 
agriculture and, of course, wc hope now irrigation and power also. 

Question : Some people arc very irritated at the warlike speeches made 
by your Defence Minister, especially his statement that the fighting 
would be on Pakistan territory if India was attacked. Would you 
comment on it, and also say what you would like Germany to do 7 

The Prime Minister : As I told you, wc have twice been attacked by 
Pakistan. The first time in 1965, wc took some vantage points in 
what is now PakistanUoccupied Kashmir, and which makes it very easy 
for them to come down into Indian territory. Under the Tashkent 
Agreement wc gave those up, and this created a very bad feeling all 
over India. There is one thing that everybody says in India : ''Whatever 
happens, wc hope that the Government of India will not go in for 
another Tashkent.** So you have to lake into view the historic 
experiences wc had in the last 24 years. Please note that the Defence 
Minister usrd the wprds, which you yourself quoted, ''if we are 
attacked'*. 1 do not think that any person would say that if wc are 
attacked we just go backwards. Certainly not. If we are attacked we 
also go forward. Wc have to, even if for defence. 1 do not think that 
the Defence Minister meant anything more than that, nor that the Indian 
public take it as anything more than that. And should we be attacked, 
I might say here that although there has been some talk of truce or 
withdrawal and so on, on the eve of my departure, the President of 
Pakistan made an exceedingly bellicose speech asking for a religious 
war against India. There can be nothing more serious than that. There 
can be nothing more threatening or more provocative. 

And if after that cannot our Defence Minister even say that we will 
defend ourselves or we will keep what territory we take 7 If people 
arc irritated, well, wc are sorry, but I think that Indian security is more 
important than other people’s irritation. 

The other question is what Germany can do to help in the situation. 
When wc approached the United Nations, had any country taken up 
thb question then, this very unhappy situation would not have arisen* 
Unfortunately, because of the attitude of the United Nations, because 
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of the attUude of some of the big powers, the President of Pakistan 
openly—to his people and over the radio, to newspaper correspondents 
and so on—said that Pakistan was supported by the U.S.A., by China, 
by the U.S.S.R.| by Iran, Turkey, Saudi Arabia and so on. This is 
what urged them to continue with what they were doing in Bust Bengal. 
Had they been told that genocide will not be tolerated, 1 am sure that 
they would have come to some understanding. There b so much 
biuerness now in the hearts of the East Bengalis, that I fast really do not 
know what can be done. The one thing that can soften the situation 
or blunt it b if Sheikh Mujibur Rahman was to be released. Pakistan 
is trying to convert this into an Indo-Pakbtan dispute, which it is not. 
I'he dispute b between Pakistan and the majority of their people; it is 
not a minority trying to be separate, or a mioority having a dbagreement 
with the majority. It b the majority which is saying that it has not had 
a fair deal; it b the majority which took part in an election run by the 
present military Government of Pakbtan, run on a programme of six 
points which were clearly before the Government of Pakistan and the 
people of West and East Pakistan. That programme got a huge 
majority. I thought I had a very big majority—but Sheikh Mujib's is 
bigger than mine. Whereas 1 could form the government in my 
country, he is arrested as a traitor. He did not declare independence. 
It b when they said : ''Wc shall not agree to your forming the govern¬ 
ment*', that they said : ‘*Wc have no other way out.*' All that I can 
say is that the German Government, along with other international 
governments, could try and make the Pakistan Government see the 
reality and talk with the people who can answer for East Bengal 1 
have no authority to speak for them and if 1 were to say something, 
their leaders will resent it very much. It b only the accepted and 
elected icprcsentativcs of East Bengal who can talk with the President 
of Pakbtan or anybody else who wants to reach a solution. 1 think the 
governments can help in thb. 


The War and its Aftermath 

Question : Madam Prime Minister, your country has paid a heavy 
price in thb war. What do you think India has gained out of it ? 
The Prime Minister : The price ot freedom is never tight and we have 
to see what would have been the price of not doing what we did do. 
To the people of Bangladesh, it has meant their survival. Is any 
price too great (or survival or for life? Hiat b the question. Had 
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the entire people of Bangladesh been annihilated, which was what was 
happening, according to your own news media, it would have had 
a disastrous effect on India. There is no price too great for us to 
keep the country's stability, unity and ultimately freedom and securi^. 

Question : Because of the U.S. position in this conflict, do you think 
relations between India and the United States have been permanently 
scarred ? 

The Prime Minister : We have always valued friendship with the 
U.S. and 1 am happy to say that we have received grout understanding 
fiom the people of the United States. When I had gone there, i bad 
seen this sympathy, and J am now getting hundreds of tetters from 
people of ol] sections. Not only I, but all our officials or anybody who 
knows people in the United States, is being inundated with letters, even 
from school children, sympathising with the situation and supporting 
us in what wc aic doing. The United States—I do not know for what 
reusons of its own—has viewed this situation more us an inconvenience 
to the plans already drawn up by the Administration. They have 
never tried to go into the depth of the situation and they have not 
even tried to see the future; what would happen should a country like 
India he weakened? What would be the effect on Asta*^ All these 
things must be seen. 

Earlier you asked about the price. When I saw your questions, 
the hint thing that came into my mind was a poem which I was very 
fond of as a child especially when our people were going in and out 
of prison. It is a poem by Ralph Chaplin, which runs somewhat : 
Mourn not the dead, 

But rather mourn the pathetic throng 

Who sec the world's great anguish and its wrong. 

Rut dare not speak. 

Wc feel that in this, India has spoken up not just for the people of 
Bangladesh, not just for the cause of India but against oppression 
of people all over the world. We have always stood for this cause and 
I sincerely hope that we shall always stand for it. Now that the situa* 
tion is changed and I think more and more countries and pv'ople and 
administrations are accepting the change, I hope that the Administra* 
lion in the United Stales will get over its anger and look at things 
afresh. We have always valued their friendship and we continue to 
do so. 

Question : Have you had any hint that there might be a change in the 
policy ? 

The Prime Minister : I do not know. 

Question : Some critics say that because of Russia’s support to India 
in this conflict and because of the new Iiido*Soviet Treaty, India is 
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now too close to the Soviet Union to have any credibility as a non- 
aligned nation. How would you reply to these critics ? 

Th£ Prime Minister : I am amused, if I may put it that way. Who 
are the people who say this 7 Has the United States ever accepted 
non-alignment ? So what right have they today to judge who is or who 
is not non-aligned 7 They have not approved of it ever. To us, if 1 
may say, with all humility, what is important or what matters is not 
what the United States thinks about what wc arc but what the reality 
if. Wc arc firmly committed to non-alginment and we intend to remain 
so. What does non-alignment mean 7 It docs not mean that you arc 
not friends or you arc friends with somebody. What it means is that 
you reserve your right to judge things absolutely independently. We 
have fought for our independence not so long ago. The memories 
are very vivid in my mind. 1 was very closely involved. 1 simply 
cannot think that 1 would let the merest shadow to be cast on our 
indcpendeuce of decision or action for anything in the world. To me 
that is the most important thing, certainly more important than my 
life. I am sure the Indian nation feels hkc that. We have been friends 
with the Soviet Union and the Treaty has been a continuance of that 
friendship. May I say from what wc sec in the newspapers it seems 
that your Government is far more hampered by its new-found friend* 
ship With China than we are in any way by our friendship with the 
Soviet Union ? 

Question : Has the Soviet Union attempted to put any pressure of 
any kind on your Government ? 

The Prime Minister ; No, wc would not be friends if they had. 

Question : Non-Bengalis in Bangladesh right now arc very much 
afraid of reprisals because of the war that took place before. Your 
army right now is protecting them. When your army leaves, there is 
worry that there will be more kill]ng.s. What is your thinking on this 
question ? 

The Prime Minister : I think that Mukti Bahini and the Bangladesh 
Government arc as committed to the Geneva Convention as the Indian 
Army or the Indian Government. If you remember the terrible things 
that have happened in Bangladesh and the ordeal which the people 
have gone through—the civilians as well as those who were fighting— 
it is remarkable how much tolerance there is. And also, I would like 
to say that we did not hear any protest from world governments when 
these people were being killed. Nobody said a word when a million 
people were killed in Bangladesh, over 10 million were driven out 
of their homes, many of them maimed, wounded, starving, or when 
such a large number of women were dishonoured. 
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Question : What do you see as the major issues now that remain to 
be settled between India and Pakistan ? For example, you said many 
times that India wants no territory. At the same time there is talk 
about redrawing the ccase-Rre line in Kashmir. Also there is much 
talk that repatriation of the Prisoners of War would be linked to the 
release of Steikh Mujibur Rahman. How are these issues to be solved ? 

The Prime Minister : Bilaterally. I d<m't think there is any place 
for a third country in this maiter. It is loo early to go into the details 
of any negotiations, but India has always been willing to talk things 
over and we have made this offer to Pakistan. In spite of ail the 
insinuations of the Wesicrn press, we have never been against Pakistan 
and we have taken every possible step, sometimes unilaterally, to try to 
evoke a rcspon.se of friendship and normal functioning, but it is true 
that Ihc Hate India campaign in Pakistan docs have some reaction 
here. However, so far as this question you have raised is concerned. 
It is a matter to go into. 

Question : Do you personally see much chance of a viable peace treaty 
with all the bitlcrncs.s and haired in the background 7 

The Prime Minister : Obviously before negotiations take place, the 
ainiosphere has to be calmer. 

Question : How long might it take? 

The Prime Minister : I do not know. That is not up to us. We 
arc perfectly calm and we have remained calm from the beginning. 

OuivSTJON . Do you think that Bangladesh can avoid the scramble 
for influence by the major powers, can avoid being dominated by one 
nr the other ? 

The Prime Minim er : I think they have got the talent and the capa* 
cily to stand up for true independence because this is what they fought 
for. to be liberated and to express their own identity. So I doubt 
very much whether they would like themselves to be overshadowed by 
any other country or power. Also don't you think that if you look at 
the world situation, not just this situation but other situations, there 
are several limitations to super powers in what they tried to do and wfaat 
they nehieved ? Here in the Indian sub-c<mtinent they have alwa^ tried 
to have a balance. Wliat has it meant ? It has meant that they wanted 
to keep India weak. There is no other balance. And they wanted to 
keep the sub-continent divided. I do not blame the leaders of Pakistan, 
or their people. I do blame those who created a situatioo where 
Pakistan was unable to stand <H! its own feet, where it was getting 
superficial strength—a feeling of strength which was not real strength 
at all. 
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Question : When will the Indian Army pull out of Bangladesh ? 
The Prime Minister : Soon I hope. 

Question : Is there any chance that it will remain there indefinitely ? 
The Prime Minister : Oh, certainly not. 

Question ; If the Bangladesh Government should prove unstable, 
will the Indian Army stay? 

The Prime minister : I don’t think that it will be unstable. In every 
country which has been through a terrible ordeal, there are bound to 
be certain differences between the various elements, but 1 have no doubt 
that they will settle down. They are all deeply committed people and 
they have a tremendous task before them. 

Question : The people of India appear to be more united now than 
they have ever been since Independence. Your popularity has attained 
a new high. Would you try to channel this enthusiasm and these high 
spirits towards some new direction? 

Thk Prime Minister : Surely it is my job to keep the people united 
and to try and channel the energies of the people in n creative and 
positive direction. It is one continuous process. This is what I have 
been crying to do ever since I am in office and 1 am glad that I am 
having some little success. But my major desire is not to channel 
other people s thinking or doing, but to give them a basis on which 
they can function in the right direction themselves. It is for them to 
really choose and today we have this great unity because the Govern¬ 
ment und the people are walking in step. That is why each reacts to 
the other in such u healthy way. 

Question : India is now at the crossroads. It has passed into a new 
phase because of this war and the new feeling of unity coming out of it. 

The Prime Minister : A war has helped, but don’t think we would 
not have had it without the war, because ever since the last parlia- 
mentary elections, we have had great political coherence and unity and 
every step forward has increased and strengthened it. 

Question : Do you see a new era opening ? 

The Prime Minister : The new era opened long ago. It is just that 
we are moving a little faster now. 



Closer Ties with Nepal 


1 Hv. VISIT OP a close friend and neighbour is a special occasion. We 
are glad that you have been able to accept our invitation and to spend a 
few days with us. On behalf of the Government and the people ot 
India and on my own behalf, 1 extend a hearty welcome to you, to 
Shrimuti Bista and to your colleagues. 

Nepal and India have lived and grown under the shadow of the 
Himalayas. From ancient times the wisdom of great sages has inspired 
our two countries. Being close neighbours, it is but natural that we 
should be intensely attentive to each other. 

Our talks have brought out the similarity in our views at a time 
when great changes arc taking place in the world. They have high* 
lighted the desire on the part of both countries to work closely toge* 
ther ut a time when we are both on the threshold of rapid advance. 

>Iis Maji^sty King Birendra Bikram Shah has just ascended the 
throne in your country. Through you we extend our warm greetings 
to the King. It is our earnest hope that his reign will be a long one. 
during which Nepal will grow strong and prosperous. For our part we 
wuni our two countries and peoples (o come closer in trust and co¬ 
operation. 

l^his August, our country will complete twenty-five years of its 
existence as an independent sovereign nation. Freedom to us has 
always connoted not only liberatmn from colonial rule but release 
from the social and economic forces that constrain the human per¬ 
sonality. The vast programmes of .social and econoutic regeneration 
which we have undertaken are a part of our continuing struggle, 
'liirough two decades of endeavour we have laid the foundation of 
sdt-rcliunt growth of our agriculture, industry and science and 
technology. 

Self-reliance docs not mean isolating ourselves from others. It is 
a prelude to more fruitful economic exchanges with others on a basis 
of equality. In political matters a$ well as economic, true interdepen¬ 
dence can be built only on the foundations of full independence. We 
have sought frieruHship with all countries in a spirit of brotherhood 
and peace. We have stayed away from blocs and alliances, not only 
to admit no limitation to our independence of action but because we 
are convinced that the politics of confrontation imperils the desire of 
the bulk of the world's peoples to lead a better life in conditions of 
freedom, justice and equality. 

Fmfl tf>Mlitlftn ot la Hlftdl ii buqutt in hooouf ot ^runt WaUiot Rirthinldhi 

Blttn of Nrpfcl, Now DcUrt. April II. 
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The map of mankind has changed considerably in the last 25 years 
when nation after nation has emerged into freedom. Freedom is lose* 
parable from equality. But many big powers seem to go about in the 
belief that they could still dominate the world through covenants and 
spheres of influence. Repeatedly, the small nations have demonstrated 
that the big powers arc not omnipotent, but the elementary lessons^of 
living in the New Age do not seem to have been learnt. 

Countries should regard one another as equal, irrespective of size, 
stage of economic development or extent of military power. No small 
or weak nation should feci threatened, and no large nation should 
ima^ne in arrogance that it has a ri^t to dictate to others. 

The best way of withstanding pressures j$ by develc^ing internal 
strength. Economic co-operation on a basis of equality and mutual 
benefit helps the process of developing inner strength. It is out of this 
spirit that we arc ready to share our skills and resources with neigh¬ 
bours although we arc by no means an affluent country. Our coun¬ 
tries are developing countries, and our resources can 1 m put to more 
purposeful use if we co-operate with one another. 

The welfare of the people of India is closely interlinked with that 
of the people of Nepal. The object of Indo-Nepal co-operation is 
that Nepal should develop rapidly on the path of self-reliant economic 
progress and India in its turn will have a prosperous and contented 
neighbour. 1 want to assure you, Mr. Prime Minister, of India's desire 
to he a reliable neighbour and good friend to you. The border between 
us is a border of peace and friendly feeling. 

You and Shrimati Bista are no stran^rs. I hope that your tour 
of the country will give you a glimpse of our progress and also enable 
you to discover foe yourself the deep regard and affection that our 
people have for your country. 

Excellencies, ladies and gentlemen, may I request you to join me 
in a toast to the health of His Majesty the King erf Nepal, to the 
health of His Excellency the Prime Minister of Nepal and Shrimati 
Bista. and to the everlasting and unbreakable friendship between the 
peoples of India and Nepal ? 


The Struggle must Go On 


T HIS IS AN occasion when we declare our solidarity, our friendship 
and our support for the people o( Africa. As you know we are about 
to celebrate the 25lh Anniversary of Ifidian Independence, and our 

AUdrm M *Afrk« Dw* New Delhi Mt|r iS, \972 
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minds are very much on our own freedom struggle and naturally w^en 
wc think of that we think also of all the other peoples of the world 
who are still struggling for freedom. We think also that all of us, 
some who are free and some who are not, still are subject to one 
type of colonialism or another. It may succeed or it may not succeed 
but the effort to have this sort of pressure whether through econiHnic 
means or ocher threats and so <mi is a constant one for those who live 
in Asia, for those who live in Africa and for those who live in Latin 
America. < 

We think that the ills of the world today are not just for a mistake 
made in the manner in which science was used or that technolo^ is 
being exploited. The basic sickness of the world is this that in the 
mind of man there is still this feeling that some are better than others; 
that some are hi^er than others and that some are more capable than 
others. We have heard the story. For many years in my time when we 
were lighting for Independence it was very prudently put as the Vhite- 
man's burden'. Today that phrase is no longer used but it is expressed 
in many different words and the meaning to us who live in Asia and 
Africa is clear enough. And what we learn from it? Only this that 
the struggle must go on That even those of us who have attained our 
Independence have a duty to those who have not. 

Political independence has no meaning unless there is economic 
stability and economic strength. And we know that this cannot be 
attained unless all of us get together. We cannot get this each by 
ourselves because forces which arc against us arc so powerful and 
so entrenched, not only because of their strength but because of our 
own weaknesses. We have been so long under colonial rule that many 
of us still are unable to assert ourselves and see through the blandish- 
ment, if I can put it that way, which wc .sometimes receive in different 
forms 

The world today is facing a crisis or perhaps it always has faced 
one crisis or another but I think today it is a deeper crisis. But I do 
not think anyone of us here is depressed or cowed down by this 
because wc know when there is a flame of freedom or desire of 
freedom in any people that is bound to prevail. Tt does not natter 
how much you have to struggle, how much you have to suffer, how 
much you have to sacrifice but if you really have a wish for freedom 
there is no power on earth which can deny it. We have seen it in 
countless ways in many countries—the most recent was the example 
of Bangladesh only last year. We have before us the example of 
Vietnam—a small country, a country which nobody would have called 
strong. The people there are delicate, gentle-looking; yet they have 
faced the worM's strongest and mightiest army for years and years 
and they arc still fighting with the same courage and same 
determination. So, our sympathies, our good wishes and over greetings 
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go out to ail the people of Africa. I would like to pay homage to 
all those who have sacrificed their lives in a long strug^e» to all those 
who arc today still suffering whether in prison or in other conditions 
and tell them that our prayers are with them and more than our prayers 
all the support which we can give. 

We, in India, have a special debt to South Africa because it was 
in South Africa that our great leader, Mahatma Gandhi, was inspired 
and found a new way of struggle or of facing tyranny and power. 
Many a thing has happened in our world and is happening today 
about which no thinking, sensitive and right-minded person can keep 
quiet. It IS not enough merely to speak. We must speak when the 
occasion for speaking comes but we must also act, because the 
occasion for acting is here and now. 


Visit to Sweden 

N o couNraiEs could be farther apart than Sweden and India, not 
only in distance in miles but in every other respect. Yet tonight 
your perceptivity, Mr. Prime Minister, has brought them together. It 
is also a measure of the deep humanity which moves you and enables 
you to sec other people and their problems unencumbered by differences 
in history, geography, tradition and other circumstances of social exis¬ 
tence. Perhaps you were helped towards this understanding of India 
and her people during your tour in our ccHjntry when you went out of 
your way to be with the people and shared the discomforts of a train 
journey in what you call Gandhi class when most others would have pre¬ 
ferred to go by air. You must have seen the faces of our people. I see 
them in their millions. They are real people, not statistics, and quite 
different from the abstractions drawn by scholars or journalists. They 
are poor but they have pride and self-respect. 

We arc told that our people are bound by tradition and resist 
change. This is so only in a limited sense. Every people need an 
anchorage. But this docs not prevent (hem from journeying into the 
future. I may be partial but I believe (hat the people of India have 
wisdom, a sense of discrimination and a shrewdness derived from the 
centuries old civilisation of which they are the mheritors. They do 
change when they are conviiKcd that the change is to their advantage. 
Although rooted in tradition, they can and have adapted themselves 
to the needs of modern agriculture and industry. So far as ideas, and 
values are concerned, the transformation is even more striking.,^ When 
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you visit u$, Mr. Prime Minister^ which I hope you will do soon, you 
will sec the vast changes—social, economic and cultural—which arc 
taking place in India. We have been accused of being soft. But I 
think there are examples enough in history to show that ruthlessness 
or coercion generates its own reaction. This may take time to build 
up, but in the end there is danger of its exploding and nullifying the 
gains. A slower change with the consent of the people is often more 
thorough and longer-lasting. 

Like you, we are not l^und to any set dogma for the transforma^ 
tioA of our social, economic and political system. We also are inspired 
by a vision of society organised around the humanist core of socialism. 
We admire the achievements of your country and the sense of equality 
which forms your social polity. We both realise that the change in 
(he material conditions of the people is only one aspect of the problems 
we have to solve. The deeper and more fundamental problem is to 
give our people that indefinable something which can best be described 
as spiritual well-being, a sense of belonging and participation rather 
than higher standards resulting in alienation. 

Through the vicksitudcs of our long history, India's cultural pro- 
eesMTs have been based on the recognition that diversity is the essence 
and the substance of our lives. Any imposition of a single mould 
of thought and pattern of living would weaken our fabric. Mahatma 
Gandhi said that he did not want his house ti> be walled in. He wanted 
the winds to blow in from all sides but refused to be swept off his feet. 

"Wc have much to learn from Sweden. It is a land of statesmen 
and scholars. Through their work and their thought they have dcmon.s- 
trated that abundance docs not mean an insular closing in. Swedish 
thinkers and organisations—and your Government—arc deeply involv¬ 
ed in the issues which affect the future of man, issues such as peace 
and disarmament, the elimination of poverty, and the subject which 
is currently looming over the horizon—the ecological crisis. It is 
natural that the land of Swedenborg and Linnaeus should have a 
special feeling for the animal kingdom and the plant world. Your work 
in this another field has given the world new insight. 

Although your country achieved mastery over modern technology 
quite early, it has stood outside the struggle of the big technological 
powers. We in India, who have recently cast off the colonial yoke, 
have adopted a policy of non-alignment, refusing to be involved in the 
confrontation between the powers. Non-partisaoship has been some¬ 
what more difHcult for developing countries because of their economic 
weakness. I'hey have been regarded as stalking grounds for the 
dominant countries. Theories of power vacuum are propounded to 
justify intervention and the carving of spheres of influence. 

No nation which has struggled and sacrificed for freedom will ever 
wish to lose that freedom. We have not fought imperialism in order 
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to accept anyother*s protective umbrella. However backward our 
economies and weak our military strength, we have resisted tempta- 
don and threats and have preserved our independence of judgment 
and action. That is why our two countries found themselves involved 
in Korea, in West Asia and in the Congo for the promotion of peace. 
The struggle for peace based on the acceptance of the soveoeign 
equality of all nations has not ended. 

Time and again the weak have shown that they frustrate the designs 
of the strong. In a part of Asia a small nation of seemingly fragile 
men and women for years has withstood the onslaught of the mightiest 
power. The resilience of the poor proves that far more enduring than 
the economic and military strength is the inner spirit that can make or 
mar a nation. 

Sweden's help in our development has been understanding and 
imaginative. We arc grateful for your support to our programmes of 
industrialisation and education. 

Not affluent by any means, we have in turn assisted our neighbours 
and other developing countries. Last year we were called upon to 
shelter ten million people from Bangladesh. They converged on areas 
which were already ovcr^populatcd and afflicted by many kinds of 
deprivation. Yet the poorest of our poor cheerfully bore that extra 
burden out of a feeling of brotherhood. How pointless was this tragedy 
caused by the short-sightedness of those who attempted to fit events 
into their neat calculations of self-interest. 

Contrived balances of power or parities of terror cannot bring 
peace. Nor can the world survive except on the basis of equality 
among nations whether they are large or small, rich or poor. In the 
search for ways to strengtl^n the inner defences of mankind, Sweden 
and India should continue to work together. 

1 thank you once again for your invitation which has given me 
the opportunity to glimpse the thinking of Swedish statesmen on world 
problems. I hope ( have helped to give you a better appreciation of 
our endeavours and aspirations in India. 

May 1 request you, ladies and gentlemen, to join me in a toast to 
the health of His Excellency Mr. Olaf Palme, and to the continued 
prosperity of the Swedish people ? 



Indo-Czech Friendship 


It IS INDEED a pleasure to come once again to this historical and 
beautiful ci^ and to this country which is justly celebr^ed for its cultu¬ 
ral achievements and its industrial progress. 

You have already referred to my previous visits to Prague. To 
come here is to revive old memories. I had the privilege accompany¬ 
ing my father to Czechoslovakia in 1938. The visit was a milestone in 
his lifelong battle against tyranny and injustice. And for me it was an 
experience which did much to mould my thinking and left a lasting 
impact. The tribulatbns pf the people of Czechoslovakia in the thirties 
at a time when we ourselves were fitting imperialism stirred us deeply. 
My father bad deep admiration for the great fortitude of the people of 
Czechoslovakia which I share. In 1935 we came again and this time 
my father was the Prime Minister of Free India. 

In the 2S years since we achieved Independence we have built a dis¬ 
tinctive political system and have undertaken a vast programme of social 
transformation. We have sought frieDdsfaip with countries near and far 
irrespective of their systems. It is natural that our relations should be 
specially close with some countries and Czechoslovakia is one of them. 

You have viewed our problems with consisteot understanding and 
sympathy. The prompt support which you gave to our cause last year 
and to the people of Bangladesh has teen greatly appreciated in my 
country. 

Over years our development projects have benefited greatly from 
Czechoslovak assistance. The growth of our machine-tool and elec¬ 
trical equipment industries is partly due to your ealightened policies of 
economic co-operation with countries of Asia and Africa. We welcome 
the increasing trade between our two countries. 

Humanity can live and prosper only through friendship and co¬ 
operation. The world can no longer afford confrontation. Our frieod- 
sidp has strengthened the international climate for peace to which we 
both rem^ dedicated. 

I am very happy to be amongst you and hope that my viut will be 
yet another step in the consolidation ol our good relations. I bring to 
the Government and the people of Czechoslovakia warm greetings of 
the Government aad the peoj^e of India. 
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I AM TOUCHED by thc warmth and friendliness of your words of wel* 
come, f thank you and the Government of thc Hungarian People's 
Republic for your gracious invitation. I bring to the Govenunent gnd 
thc people of Hungary the warm greetings of thc Government and the 
people of India. 

My visit to Hungary tulhls a long-standing wish, and I hope it will 
strengthen the bonds that have been forged over the years. Our 
exchange of views has enabled me to glimpse the thinking which guides 
your policies. T shall also have the occasion to witness how this is 
translated at the practical level in farm and factory. 

There are no problems between India and Hungary. Our first trade 
agreement was signed in 19S4. Our first cultural ^eement was signed 
in 1962. Thc years that followed have shown fruitful activity in many 
areas. There has been sustained effort on both sides to build up trade 
and economic collaboration in thc technical, scientific and cultural 
fields. Wc value your friendship and goodwill towards us. 

The .sacrifice and hardship of our struggle for liberation is still a 
vivid personal experience for many of us. We cannot think of compro¬ 
mising our freedom of judgment or action. That is why we are determined 
to strengthen our country in every way. The fint and the most urgent 
task is to eradicate poverty; to eliminate disparities between different 
sections of thc people and to modernise our economy and our society. 
Our industry is growing and has been diversified. It is the consistent 
effort of thc people and the Government of India over thc last years 
which has enabled India to achieve self-sufficiency in cereals and has 
laid thc basis for more rapid economic progress. There is a new sense 
of scIf-confidcncc amongst our people. It is our aim to be as self- 
reliant as possible. This does not mean isolation. But it does mean 
that co-operation should be accepted on the basis of equality and mutual 
benefit. Conditions—political, economic and social—in cur two coun¬ 
tries differ greatly. Yet 1 am sure that your experience in industry 
well as in agriculture holds lessons for us. 

Indo-Hungarian economic relations can help the development pro¬ 
gramme of both countries. Our experts should undertake a careful 
study of each other’s changing requirements, keeping in mind our own 
pace of industrialisation and the implications of Hungary’s membership 
of the Comecon for its trade, industry and technology. 

Equally valuable is the polidc^ understanding which you have 
consistently shown towards us. Last year, when events in Bangladesh 
confronted us with an unprecedented challenge, you stood by us. The 
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emergence of a free and sovereign Baogladesh proves that wishful 
chinking or politics based on an unrealistic assessment of a situation 
cannot succeed. We had hope that the obvious failure of the calculated 
confrontation with India would result in rethinking and the opportunity 
for a new era of understanding, leading to friendship and co-operation 
between the countries of our sub-continent. It is this for which we have 
worked these 25 years and we shall continue to do so. If today there 
18 no fighting on the sub-continent it is because in consonance with our 
long-standing principles, wc offered a unilateral cease-fire and have 
initiated the proposal for talks. Recent public statements and events 
raise doubts whether our neighbour is once again being drawn into the 
vortex of alignment and military blocs. Will the welfare of the people 
of the region once again b^ome subservient to foreign interests ? India 
has stood and continues to stand for friendship and peace. But no 
country can tolerate Lntefcrcncc with its principles, its policies, its way 
of life or a threat to its security. The forthcoming talks with the Presi¬ 
dent of Pakistan can succeed only if Pakistan also is genuinely concern¬ 
ed with securing a durable peace in the area—a peace which will enable 
us both to work for the masses of our people with singleness of purpose. 

The scars left on Europe by the last world war are far from healed. 
India welcomes the spirit of reconciliation which is now in evidence and 
appreciates the significance of the treaties which have been signed. We 
welcome such moves and exchanges. Wc arc deeply interested in 
peace in Europe. 

I come from Asia and f cannot but draw attention to the fact that 
this spirit of peace is not being extended to the conflicts in Asia. The 
valiant people of Vietnam have been fighting for their very survival for 
several long years. West Asia remains a boiling cauldron. On the Todian 
sub-continent also, there is only an uneasy truce. It is tragic that Asia 
should still be an outlet for armaments and a testing ground for new 
and diabolical weapons. 

Such policies are undoubtedly based on the assumption that nations 
which command huge military and economic resources can dictate the 
course of world history. Events have proved otherwise. In our 
complex and interdependent modem world, the force of arms cannot 
achieve what it might have done in the colonial period. Conflict cannot 
be limited, nor its course or effects pre-determined Our poet-philoso¬ 
pher. Rabindranath Tagore, was my teacher. He had visited Hungary 
and was an admirer of the Hungarian people. He wrote : *Tower has 

to be made secure not only against power but also against weakness- 

The people who grow accustomed to wield absolute power over others 
are apt to forget that by so doing they generate an unseen force which 
some day rends that power into pieces.” 

It IS for thinking people to consider whether today*s world can 
remain divided into categories of the strong and the weak, the rich and 
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the poor, the white and the coioured. The affluent and militarily 
powerful nations tend to accord a lower priority to the problems of 
others. 

The majority of mankind cannot for long be compelled to live in 
conditions of poverty and misery. Indifference towards under^privileged 
nations is as unjustifiable as the indifference of the rich to the poor 
within a country. * 

We in India have endeavoured for co-operation among nations, 
irrespective of their political systems or their economic status. Our policy 
of non-alignment is based on tbe belief that as inhabitants of a common 
planet we should avoid mutual destruction. A joint effort by the world 
community is necessary to evolve a constructive way of Iffe which is 
dominated not by conflict but by tbe ar^ of peace. The predatory 
nationalism of power politics is out of date. Even nationalism that sees 
its interests as separate from the interests of other people is no longer 
valid. We must find positive and effective ways of ending racism, 
exploitation and power politics. 

Id out policies, we sc^ the support of all progressive and enlightened 
peoples and governments. We are coDCemed with tbe substance of 
peace. We look for co-operation in trade and industry, in science and 
technology. We hope that the great economic powers, the countries of 
North America and Europe, and Japan, will not function as a rich 
nations’ club but wiQ adopt outward-looking and farsighted policies. In 
the contemporary world, it is necessary to have a world-wide co-operative 
approach which aims at ensuring faster and more stable ecoflomJe growth 
in the developing countries. The various attempts made in forums like 
the Umted Nations or in affiliated organisations like the UNCTAD 
have had only limited success. Neither the proposal that the affluent 
nations should set aside one per cent of their gross national product to 
help developing nations nor tbe proposal for non-reciprocal trade con¬ 
cessions has been fully implemented. International bodies such as the 
World Bardc are hampered by the national policies of individual countries 
on whose support t^y depend. 

My people, like other under-privileged peoples, have an urgent need 
for greater production and equitable distributioa of national income. 
We need more industries, better agriculture, more hospitals, schools, 
housii^ We know that in Hungary striking success has been achieved. 
We admire the enlightened laws which enable women workers here to 
fulfil their dual responsibilities as workers and mothers of fanulies. 

I am grateful to you, Mr. Prime Minister, for giving me this oppor¬ 
tunity of sharing with you some of tbe ideas which are of concern to my 
people and my Government. I thank Ks BxceDency tbe President cl 
Hungary for honouring me with his presence ibis evening. 1 know that 
this warmth and friendship is not for an individual but for gfhat India 
stands for and is struggling to achieve. 



India and Yemen 


It is a very great pleasure for us to have you and your colleagues with 
us here tonight. This is the first time that a Prime Minister of the 
Yemen Arab Republic has visited our country and we are specially giad 
that you have come at a time which is ol significance for us, that is the 
25th Anniversary of our Independence. Wc hope that this visit of 
yours will be just a beginning and that there wiU be many more exchanges 
between our two countries. 

India has had close contacts with the Arab countries over the years 
and your own civilisation has had dose dealings with the East as welt 
as the West. But in betwten there was the advent of colonial rule aU 
over Asia and during this period, our friendship and our exchanges 
suffered an eclipse. Now we arc once more trying to re-discover these 
old links and to revitalise them. 

Wc have watched with great interest what you are doing in Yemen. 
Wc arc happy that all sections arc now united and this is the best way 
of going forward and I am sure that with the efforts that Your 
Excellency, your Government and people, under the able leadership of 
your President Al-Qadi Abdul Rcbman Al-lriani, arc making, your 
country is achieving notable progress. 

While you arc here, 1 hope that you will have some opportunity 
even during your short visit to see the results of our achievements in 
science and technology and what we arc trying to do to overcome our 
own undcr-dcvelopntcnt. You were telling us this afternoon how your 
country in the past years had been rather isolated and also had got 
somewhat left behind in the development of even basic necessities for 
your people. Perhaps we can exchange our experiences and help each 
ocher in this matter and bring about a transformation in various fields. 

India has firmly supported the Arab cause not out of any sentiment 
but because we felt it was the cause of justice and wc shall continue 
to do so. In our external affairs, wc have, as you know, followed the 
path of co-cxistcncc and non-alignment;' and wc feel that recent years 
have proved the validity of this policy and this path. So today when 
we want to renew our friendship and re-strengthen our friendship with 
your country, we feel that the past and the present are both on our 
the old links and the present trends which call for closer co¬ 
operation between different countries regardless of their economic or 
social system and regardless of their belief. 

Wc had last year suffered very greatly. Our next-door neighbour, 
as you know, went through a period of great difficulty, great sufferings, 
atrocities and finally a desperate aggression provoked an armed conflict. 

dlcuMT In bonour ot lh« PrtaiM M»o»(er oT Yemen Ar»b Republic. New Mbl, 
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But we do not believe in cootiooing confrontation and it is our sincere 
hope that we will be able to exchange this confrontation of so many 
years—twenty*fivc years—into friendship and a more co-operative 
attitude because it is in peace and friendship and ccK>peration that we 
can progress and all the countries erf our sub-continent can progress. 

So, we are facing the 26th year of our Independence with self- 
confidence and with hope and faith that perhaps a new life can 
for our people. We know from our own experience that no matter 
how good a step you take or how much you achieve, or what you do» 
the next step always brings its own difficulties and problems. But we 
can only hope that with each step we are more prepared to face the 
difficulties and the problems and in this the more people, the more 
countries who stand together trying to help one another, the greater 
the chances of our succeeding. So wc feel that a new beginning has 
been made. Naturally like any new journey that you undertake, 
nobody knows exactly where it will take you. But if we face the 
future with courage, I have no doubt that wc will be making the best 
of whatever does happen. 

You have also certain problems but I am sure that you also face 
them with con^vfcncc and courage and that wc, the people of Asia, can 
join together, can try to change the pattern which has got very set, 
that is the pattern of quarrelling amongst ourselves, to move towards 
a new world. 

I was very interested to hear of your recent travels. You gave us 
very useful, valuable information and also the talks which wc had, 
though brief, gave us a far better understanding of your country, some 
of its history and of your aspirations for the future. As 1 said we have 
had some similar experiences and perhaps by sharing our experiences 
wc can be of assistance to each other. 

I would like to request you all, ladies and gentlemen, to drink to 
the health and welfare of His Excellency the Prime Minister of the 
Yemen Arab Republic, and to the abiding friendship between the two 
countries. 



Reminiscences and Tributes 




Birth Centenary of Gandhiji 

Tomorrow is the Centenary of Mahatma Gandhrs birth. It should 
be a day for rejoking and thanksgiving. But ray heart is burdened 
with infinite sorrow. How can I speak of him, and how can we rejoice 
after what lias happened last week 7 The communal riots have made 
mockery of all our celebrations and have created impedimenta in our 
path at a moment when we were poised for more rapid advance with 
a glow of enthusiasm and a fresh spurt of energy. 

Ahmedabad was sanctified by Candhijt's life and work and it was 
there that he expounded ihose ethical principles, formulated in South 
Africa, for which today the whole world reveres him. In his frail 
frame was a heart as wide as the world. There was nothing narrow or 
dogmatic about him. While he was unshakable in his basic bdiefs, 
he never said that his own way was right and all else was wrong. Of 
religions he once said : **AI1 religions are true, all reli^ons have some 
error, all religions are as dear to me os my own.'* 

Mahatma Gandhi taught that freedom could have no meaning 
until it guarantees security to every individual regardless of race or 
creed. If we cannot assure this to every minority in India, we betray 
the very cause for which Mahatmaji lived and sacrificed his life. The 
evil forces which spread the gospel of hatred and were responsible for 
Gandhiji's martyrdom arc again active. If we wish to celebrate 
Gandhiji's Centenary, we can do so only by fighting the evil of reli^ous 
fanaticism as he did, ready to sacrifice our own lives to protect the 
rights of others. 

India is a democracy pledged to become a socialist state in which 
the masses will be the real masten. How cun we progress or achieve 
true socialism unless we show reverence for other pcoplc*s beliefs? 
We cannot preserve the ancient civilisation which is our priedess 
heritage unless we uphold the fundamental tradition of reverence and 
respect for others. India can have no future without utmost dedication 
to the ideal of tolerance. The only proof of this dedication is the 
unflinching resolve to oppose all those whose bigotry and fanaticism 
drive them to sadistic violence. 

Mahatmaji was one of the greatest fighters of mankind. He fought 
relentlessly against all types ot injustice. He tau^t us how to over¬ 
come fear and hatred, as individuals and as a nation.^ He admonished 
us to live for the masses of our people, and told us that the good of 
the people should override all other considerations. Let us remember 
the words in which Mahatma Gandhi declared his resolve: *'1 shall 
work for an India in which the poorest shall feel that it is their country 
in whose making Aey have an effective voice, ao India, in which there 
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shall be no high class and low class of pe(^Ie» an bdia in which all 
communities shall live in perfect harmoRy.” 

I should like to recall also bow Mahatma Gandhi valued the 
cultures of other lands. He realised that we could keep our freedom 
intact only throu^ good\nli for the whde human family and not 
merriy f<H httle spot earth called India**. Let us conq)hre 
the breadth of vision of Gandhi and Nehru mth the narrow bigotry 
of small men who hut in darkness and inflict scars on die unity and 
integrity of India. 

On this day of Gandhiji's Centenary, it is not sufficient to hold 
meetings and seminars and to organise exhibitions. What ri^t have 
we to take pledges in the name of Mahatma Gandhi when we betray 
the basic prindples of his life 7 By destroying our own p6<^le wilh 
anger and hatred in our hearts, we damage the very foundation of our 
nation. It is uoperative, therefore, Aat all of us, indi^dually and 
coUectively, search our hearts today and make atonement for what has 
happened. 

Gandhiji said that in the midst of evil good persists. Let us seek 
the good and itan^ out the evil. This is the only way to pay homage 
to hii life and hfe work. 


It scums to be traditional in our country to reduce thought into 
sutras and life into rules and rituals. A Gandhi industry has come 
into being, eq^ecially in this Centenary year. In indexing, annotating 
and paraphrasing Mahatma Gandhi, we tend to forget that he repudiate 
ed finality in judgment. All that he did was to point out the iafinite 
possibilities for mail. 

Mahatma Gandhi was a man of peace but not a man of subowioa. 
We have not seen a greater filter. He was bom a townsman, but 
became a villager. He achieved spiritual and p^tkal power but 
identified himself with the poorest, lowliest and the lost. He saw 
no rest or salvati<» for himself so long as diere was a single human 
being needing sympathy and redressal of injostke. 

Mahatma Can^i preached simplicity but he had no patience with 
pov^^. He disliked wealth and penury equally. IBs advocacy of 
khndi and rural crafts was aimed primarily at creating wort:, income 
and creative joy for the millions who were forced into idleness by a 
sterile and exploitative system. He was an ^pooeot of machinery 
which enslaved man and which created false urgencies, but not of 
machinery which hdped men to find dieir basic needs. ^ 


to wu 
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Mahatma Gandhi's example and message are not time-bound or 
space-bound. The fmce of his thou^t has influenced men of maoy 
lands, and will guide us for generations to come. 


C. N. Annadurai 

As PRIME MINISTER I did huvc dealings with Shri Annadurai and I 
met him when I came to Madras and later when he was ill in New 
York. From the very beginning 1 was impressed by his understanding 
the problems not only of Tamil Nadu but the problems which we face 
all over India. Shri Annadurai had the rare pft of understanding and 
friendship and whoever he met, he met with an understanding heart 
and mind. Of his many qualities, I think, the one that stands out 
most m tlie minds of the people who met him was his deep concern 
for all those who were poor or downtrodden. He knew that unless we 
could help these people no part of India could go ahead. He knew 
that the problems of India were far too complex and difficult for them 
to be foivcd by anyone alone. That is why he believed in unity-^in 
people working together, in maintaining law and order and creating 
the conditions in which the countiy could go ahead. 

It is a tribute to our democracy in India that we could have 
different parties functioning and yet combine together on a common 
platform to pay homage to a man who felt deeply for his people and 
who did good work. He passed away at the time perhaps when he 
was most needed. But I am sure that he has left in the hearts of the 
people of Tamil Nadu a deq> impression which will strengthen them 
and sustain them to face their problems. 

I am very glad that the Chief Minista* has asked me to unveil these 
portraits. I know that even without the portraits Shri Annadurai 
be well remembered but it is ri^t that his portraits should hang here 
in this Hall, where be was sworn in and wtere be worked. 


Speccb wlule uavaiUAg tbe portrait! oi latp Sbrt C N. Aanadural. ISadni, Ootober S, IMV 



Donating Anand Bhawan 


7oday is my father's birthday. Even before lodependence, we 
celebrated this day, Dot by giviog presents to him, but to those who 
were in need. * 

Jawaharlal Nehru loved beautiful things but felt no attachment to 
possessions. However, he did have a special feeling for Anaiul Bhawan 
which he described in these words : *'It is far more than a structure of 
brick and concrete, more than a private possession. It is connected 
intimately with our national struggle for freedom and within its walls 
great events have happened and great decisions have been reached.'* 
So Anand Bhawan is not just a building but a symbol of our fi^t 
for freedom for which many members of our family had struggled, 
suffered and sacrificed. For me also, memories of the house arc not of 
family life but of the days of jail going, police searches, confiscation 
of goods and, above all, the constant flow of people of ail sections and 
from all parts of India. Thus Anand Bhawan became a part of our 
history, and people still flock to it in large numben. 

My falher left the house to me but it is appropriate ihnt I should 
not keep it as my private property. I have, therefore, decided to gift 
it to the Jawaharlal Nehru Memorial Fund, so that it may be suitably 
used to keep alive the name of Jawaharlal Nehru not as a of history, 
frozen into brick and mortar, but as a living memory of the man beckon¬ 
ing US to remain true to his beliefs which are so b^ic to the survival of 
our great country. 

It joins the original Anand Bhawan, donated by my grandfather 
to the Crmgress in 1930 and since then known as Swaraj Bhawan. For 
many years Swaraj Bhawan served as the office of the Indian National 
Congress. But since Partition, it is u home for children. 

The Trustees of the Jawaharlal Nehru Memorial Fund have signified 
their acceptance of the gift of Anand Bhawan and have agreed that 
Anand Bhawan will be open for pec^lc to visit. 


SUt«nKo( tfvoatlos Anaad ahmvan lo Uw iBwahartAl Kehni MenorUI Fuad, Kovamber 14, 
1M9 



Guru Nanak 


F tVB HUNDRED YEARS ago today» one of the greatest of our sages, 
Guru Naaak, was born. As we observe this quincentenary of Guru 
Nanak’s birthday, we have to ask ourselves the question: What is it 
that we are celebrating? Are we merely recalling the memory of a 
hisotrical event five centuries ago? Are we engaging ourselves in a 
mere ritual ? Are we recalling the memory of a man of no relevartce 
to us today ? 

I hope that as we observe this sacred day, we will take time to 
study the life and wc^k of this great sage of India so that we may 
derive some guidance from his teachings In soMng the problons of 
our day. Only thus Guru Nanak, his life and work, would come to 
life and become something of direct relevance to our hopes and 
aspirations of today. 

From time to time, India has produced men of wisdom, of courage, 
of vision and of deep spirituality who rebelled against time and circum¬ 
stance and tried to rejuvenate our social and spiritual existence. Guru 
Nanak was one of them. 

Guru Nanak arose to liberate the people from narrowness of their 
creed. He proclaimed that religion was not locked up in books, 
however sacred. He taught Hindus and Muslims to regard each odier 
as brothers. He proclaimed the equality of men and women. He 
attacked the notion that God dwelt in the cooking pot, and instituted 
the practice of people of all castes and religions breaking broad 
together. 

Guru Nanak*s challenging statement, **Thcre is no Hindu, no 
Muslim,*’ startled the people of his times, into the realisation of a 
profound human truth. How true this statement is even today, 
centuries later. If only wc can today think of ourselves not merely as 
Hindus, as Muslims ot as Sikhs, but as human bdngs who have to live 
and grow with other human beings, how much better we would be 1 

vhien we say that a great teacher is immc^tal, what we mean is 
that the truths he revealed were not limited to the conditions of thdr 
own time and place, but give us strength to overcome our own problems, 
in our own time and place. Religious intolerance, casteism and super¬ 
stition are still our biggest problems and Guru Nanak’s teachings are 
specially relevant to us. 

Guru Nanak found society riven by deep divisions. Hindus and 
Muslims were working against one another. The people of both 
religions were under the thrall of priests. Empty rituals ruled the lives 
of common people and made them forgiet that compassion, tolerance 
and equality are the core of true rdigimi. He raised his vc^e against 

Brotdeiit ovtf~iUris4U Ridto* Norwbw 23. IMS 
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the worst aspect of Miociu society—the degradation resulting from 
dividing people between pure and impure. 

Many of the ills, against which Guru Nanak fought, still persist in 
our midst and the only way we can celebrate the five-hundredth 
anniversary of his birth, is to take a fresh vow that we shall remain 
true to his message and fight again Co rid ourselves of the cramping 
effect of narrow religiosity drained of its spiritual content. « 

On this day, which is so sacred, not only to Sikhs everywhere but 
to all per^lc of our country, I salute one of the great builders of our 
nation and a prophet of united humanity. If Hindu, Muslim and 
Sikh, and Christian, Jam and Parsi, remember Guru Nanak’s teaching 
of equality and brotherhood, all will be well with our land. 


Dedication of Memorial Plaza 

It IS INDEED a happy thought to have a Plaza to commemorate the 
two great figures of human history. My good friend, Shri Ramachandran, 
wondered what a Plaza was. A Plaza in Europe and a Chowk in India 
arc very old ideas but in every age they have found new expressions. 
Originally, I believe, a Plaza meant the market place while a Chowk in 
India has been the hub of the town business and centre of life. Often 
enough the best buildings and monuments of the town were found there 
and so the Plaza and the Chowk brought together art in everyday life. 
In a way that links the past and the present and makes monuments 
human and approachable. 

This Plaza links two luminous persons—Mahatma Gandhi and Dr. 
Martin Luther King Jr. Gandhijt and Martin Luther King stood for 
non-violence. Yet they both died of violence. They never met but 
they were united in death. Gandhiji was bom in a civilisation which 
prized compassion and tolerance above all, yet allowed itself to be 
vitiated by intolerance. The Rev. King belonged to a country which 
was dedicated to the equality of all men and yet it denied this principle 
to many of its own citizens. Both discovered reality to be far from 
their ideal but for that reason neither rejected the ideal as impractica¬ 
ble. They strove to make the actual approach the ideal. For 
Gandhiji liberty and equality, love and sacrifice was summed up in the 
word Ahimsa. To him non-violence was the condition and the test 
of human progress. While in some ways human beings have become 
more sensitive to evil and to violence and much of the lesser violence 

Speech while Miceiuig the Memortil Pfori to Mehafina Gandhi and Dr., Hartin Lather 
/r., New Delhi, January 21. 1970 
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which was fouod io homes and in schools has decreased^ we must 
confess that the proneness to violence in large groups is very much 
with US and the tools war and destruction are ever more potent. 

Gandhiji had faith that the spirit would prevail and that oon-vMence 

would overcome violence. The Rev. Martin Luther King saw and 
spoke of the danger to the world from hunger and from discrimination. 
He felt that his dream would be seen by others. He felt that not only 
his people but all people would overcome their hatred. The faith of 
great men must te l^ked by the conscious efforts of many. And 
while we are here to dedicate this beautiful Plaza, 1 think each one 
of us must ask ourselves what the dedication means to us personally, 
m what way do we dedicate ourselves to these great ideals. 

Mahatma Gandhi waS* perhaps very much ahead of his time. We 
know that the world as it is today is full of violence and hatred. We 

know too, as he himself has pointed out, that in the midst of violence 

there has always been compassion, in the midst of untruth there has 
always been truth. But it docs not come of its own. It comes because 
there ore some who make a conscious effort for this. It is in the 
measure that the need for this effort is more deeply felt and the effort 
IS made more consciously and with every part of our being, we can 
hope in some small measure to succeed. 

When wc think of violence and hatred, we must also wonder why 
they exist. And if there arc real causes for their existence, surely it 
docs not help to whisk them away but to sec bow those causes can be 
removed. And this is part of the work to which the Ford Foundation 
has devoted itself. It is part of the work for which each one of u$ 
as citizens is responsible. Whether wo live in a poor and developing 
country or whether we live in a rich or an advanced country, the 
problems arc very much the same, though they apply to different 
conditions. 

As 1 said earlier, this Plaza has linked the two countries as many 
joint projects have done all over the country. I should like to 
congratulate the Ford Foundation and the India International Centre 
on this plan to commemorate the quest of equality and of non*violence. 
The Centre has estaUished itself as a home for schc^ars from all parts 
of the country and of the world. The Ford Foundatiem has supp<x^ 
much constructive and creative activity in our country, as elsewhere. 

I appreciate this new gift which it has given to our people. 

I have great pleasure in dedicating this Plaza and 1 hope it will 
always not merely be a reminder but a reminder which hurts, a 
reminder which is not a reminder of pleasure but a reminder which 
hurts us for our own weaknesses, which hurts and reminds us of the 
gaps in our work and our effort, and if in that way, it can inspire us 
to greater effort and to greater work, I think you will have achieved a 
very great deal. 



Swami Vivekananda 


It is indeed a pleasure and a privilege for me to be herc» to have 
the opportunity ol seeing the famous memorial and to share a platform 
with Swarm Ranganathaoandaji who is not only silver-tongued J}ut a 
man of great learning and wisdom, a man who has followed the footsteps 
of Swami Vivekananda in taking our thought across the shores to dis¬ 
tant lands. 

Swami Ranganathaoandaji. I am afraid, has put too great a task 
on my shoulders. I do not think that a few words of mine can ^ve 
courage or wisdom to the people. Swami Vivekananda and other 
great leaders of Indian thought have told us that these qualities must 
come from within us. Others can show the path but whether to follow 
that path or not is the responsibility of each individual. 

liiis morning the Committee very graciously sent me a small 
booklet of (he sayings of Swami Vivekananda. 1 had read it before 
but 1 was glad to see it again. The grand words that inspire us in 
every page, in every saying of Swami Vivekananda, ore courage, 
strength, self-reliance and faith. This is what India had needed and 
what India needs today. Wc have been the inheritors of a truly great 
culture and a truly great tradition. How has he analysed our national 
illness? How has ho pointed out the shaping of our nation? Swami 
Ranganathanandaji*s wcM^ds. just now, give some indication that we 
are in no way near living up to our great traditions and our great 
heritage. And we have, in a way, given up its importance by reducing 
it to mere ritual and routine. We have forgotten that the ritual, the 
routine, is merely a way which could lead us to something and is not 
an end in itself. 

The greatness of Swami Vivekananda lay not only in bis great 
intellectual power and erudition but also in his burning passion to do 
good not only to the whde of India but to the entire world. His special 
intellectual pit was (hat be was keenly aware of the forces at work 
in the modern world. Just before coming here, I looked at the 
exhibition on Swamtji’s life and mission, which has been arranged 
here. And it was remarkable bow Swamiji could, even at that time, 
visualise the presentniay problems and could know fully well, then, 
the trends at work in modern times. 

Swami Ranganathanandaji spoke, just now, of the need for 
removing econmnic poverty. We are pledged to do that. We are 
trying to take various steps which can lead us forward in that direction. 
We do not know if we will succeed. We know only that we must try 
to do this with all the strength that we have. 


h St VJvsksasitds Rock McawrIsI CommlUos mertins. XsaysluimsH. la, 
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But the eradication of poverty is not enough fot any nacioD. We 
have to eradicate spiritual poverty also. We have many words of 
wisdom and guidance from Swami Vivekananda and other grcBt spiritual 
leaders. But if there is a lacuna in the thinking of the modem maD, 
it is his great desire to find the short cut, the great desire to have 
the path made easier for him. And the easier wc make it or die more 
comforts we have, the poorer we become in other ways. But I think 
thut there is a way of reconciling the two and 1 think that perhaps 
India can find that way. But I do not think that it is easy for India 
or for anybody else to find it. 

Wc know today that materialism, whether of the capitalist variety 
in the West or of the Cofiimunist variety in what is called the East— 
but which really is also of the West—iavc both failed to answer 
questions which man asks about himself. Both have solved some 
problems, but created many new ones. It is essential to solve these 
problems. Wc cannot have the world divided into rich and poor; we 
cannot afford to let the vast majority of mankind not be regarded as 
part of the human race. 

Some of these problems exist in our country. To improve them 
materially was the first step, but the other step is no less essential. Man 
cannot be at peace with the world unless he is at peace with himself. 
Man has mastered Nature, not by force, but by trying to understand 
these forces. That is why science has succeeded where magic has 
failed. Wc understand some forces of Nature and, as we understand 
them, wc discover that there are many other forces which are still 
beyond our understanding. Wc have not even attempted to under¬ 
stand this small creature, a very tiny speck in the universe, which 
call man. This is what our philosophy has tried to do, but, as I said 
earlier, most of us have conveniently ignored that part. 

I spoke of the new questions being raised. It is good that questions 
are raised, because by doubting wc arc led to inquire and by inquiring 
we are likely to understand. Today there is a ferment in India of one 
kind and in the entire world of another kind. And the fcnnent is 
there because many of the young people find fault with the ^d values. 
Docs that mean that cAd values arc wanting? I do not think that it 
is so. But I do think that because we of the older generation have 
not lived up to the older values, the young people wonder whether 
they can eulogise these values or not. Therefore they try to search 
new paths. To us, some these paths, some of these experiments, 
do not make sense. But if through this approach of trial and tnor we 
can find the truth at last, I think that even the upheaval vdfl have 

served a purpose. 

The world also has the problems that we have in our own country, 
Swami Vivekananda and many other great persons have shown that 
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all this variety is really a part ot one great unity and that we always 
should grasp this unity. And science itself is nothing else than the 
quest to discover unity in the wide variety of our experience. 

There is one other word that Swamiji has often us^ in his lectures 
and that wevd is '^boldness”. I remember a story he told of how he 
was once being chased by monkeys. The faster he ran, the fastff the 
monkeys ran and caught up with him. And then somebody suggested : 

run, face them.'* And when he faced them, the monkeys 
withdrew and went away. This is true of most problems of the world. 
If you think that a problem is too big and you run away from it, it 
presses and presses you further and uUimately devours you. But if 
you face it with courage, you have a chanco of solving it. And even 
if you do not solve it, it is still worth the struggle, because through 
your experience, someone else will be in a better position to solve it 
later. 

Swamiji preached the brotherhood of man In all nations, this is 
coday the most potent of slogans, the most potent of forces. But here 
again the streitgth has to come from man himself. Swami 
Ranganathanandaji just now spoke of politics entering all activities of 
life. It is not politics which is bad but what wc make of politics. In 
fact. I think that nothing in life is itself good or bad, but it is what 
we put into it or take out of it that matterr We have made politics 
a questiM oi individual bickerings and indiridual selfishness, instead 
of what it is supposed to be, that is, a vast movement for an entire 
people, a movement towards raising the people economically as welt 
as morally and spiritually. This is what politics should be. That kind 
of politics should permeate all our lives. That is what Gancihiji did. 
He took great religious ideals and put diem to work for society ns a 
whole, put them to work in the daily lives of people, not as hi^ kleals 
but as practical steps to gain our ^>al. Today, all have accepted th: 
goal but there may be some who doubt whether wc arc really moving 
towards it because of the thorns and stones of our feet. The thorns 
and stones will always be there, no matter what journey we undertake. 
They were there when we fou^t for freedom. They were there in the 
path of Swami Vivekananda and all great reformers of our country and 
other countries, but these people could go ahead because they did not 
look down at their feet, but upwards towards li^t and towards their 
goal. We should direct our vision towards our goal, which is indeed 
a great goal, because it erKOtnpasses not only our own country but 
the whole of humanity. Itulia has indeed been fortunate that it has 
had so many leaders in our pdtdcal movements, in our movements of 
religious refemn, to our movements of social re for m , who have raised 
the vision of our people by pving them guidance not tmly in under¬ 
standing the past but in trying to understand and move fonbrds the 
future. 
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I had the special privilege of being introduced to the writings and 
sayings and to the life of Swami Vivekananda and the Ramakrisbna 
Mission even when I was very small. In fact both my parents and 
especially my mother had very close connections with the Mission. 
And I can truly say that the words of Swami Vivekananda inspired the 
whole of my family in our politica! work as well as in our daily lives. 
Today I would like to ask the same question which Swami Vivekananda 
asked : ''Why is India alive ? What b it that she is fighting for Wc 
arc fighting for something which wc must nourish. But without work 
and sacrifice in our lives, we cannot do that. 

1 should like to give good wishes to this Committee which has 
done a great work of adding something to the memory of Swamiji in 
this place of pilgrimage which is so close to the hearts of all Indians. 
1 do not think that a reminder was needed for Swami Vivekananda. 
But there are some who need this reminder and therefore they provided 
It and T hope it will be a source of strength to all those who come here. 


Gamal Abdel Nasser 

YOUR PERMISSION, Sir* I should like to add a few words 
about another sad death which has taken place. Once in a while a 
man is born who gives shape, content and expression to the suppressed 
longings of a people. The late President of the United Arab Republic, 
Gamal Abdel Nasser, was one such man—a patriot, the foremost 
figure of resurgent Arab nationalism and a great visionary inspired 
by the ideals of secular nationalism. He was a friend of our country 
and symbolised the great traditions of shared ideals of Indian and 
Egyptian nationalism. It was, therefore, natural, that there should be 
grief throughout our country when President Nasser passed away so 
suddenly and at so young age. His death is a loss to the people of the 
U.AR. and to the Arab world and to the freedom-loving people every¬ 
where, especially in Africa and Asia. 

Tribute io Lofc to leU PreeMeai NMeer of V»M Ar»b R^blk. Noreiaber 9, 1910 



C. V. Raman 


1 HE COUNTRY, THE HOUSE, and everyone of us will mourn the death 

Dr. C V. Raman. He was the greatest scientist of modem India 
and one of the greatest intellects our country has produced in its long 
history. His mind was like the diamond, which he studied and 
ejt{dained. His life's work consisted in throwing li^t upon the nature 
of lights, and the wm^ld honoured him in many ways for the new 
knowledge which he won for science. 

He was a great teacher, who believed that learning is not for board¬ 
ing but to be shared. He had an unsurpassed enthusiasm for explaining 
the phenomena of nature in a manner that the most uninitiated could 
understand. I have pers<Mial experience of this, for in 1936 or 1937 
I travelled to Europe on the same ship with him and Dr. Homi Bhabha. 
It was a memorable journey, during which many new vistas were 
opened for me. 

Dr. Raman inspired successive generations of young scientists in 
our country to new achievement. His immediate circle of students 
were almost as able as he himseif. Once when he was asked what had 
brou^t him the H<;4)el Prize, he replied : my students. 

Dr. Raman was an individualist, who kept away from governmental 
committees and from mass ptrfitics. Yet he yielded to none in his love 
of his country and in his pride in being an Indian. His own vast 
learning had not come from study alvoad and be did not think that 
foreign education by itself was a mark ot ability. He wanted foreign 
schc^ars to come to India, and indeed many did come to study in the 
institution which he founded and directed. 

He was a great representative of integrated culture; his interest in 
music, in literature and in gardening is well-known. It may be r&rc 
for nature to produce another combination of such intellectual power, 
simplicity of manner and enthusiasm. 

A Bharat Ratna has gone-heaving us a great example of achieve¬ 
ment to cherish and emulate. Our ctmdoleoces to Shrimati Lokasundari 
Raman and to oth^ members of the family. 


SOMOU lA Ibk SMir Korenber as, ir /0 



Tribute to Soviet Cosmonauts 

T RB TRUE SPIRIT OF science is the spirit ot sacrifice and search for 
knowledge. The exploration of outer space has reawakened in all of 
Us a sense of wonder. Whether cosmonauts belonged to the Soviet 
Union or to the United States of America, we have regarded them as 
representatives of all mankind. We have felt personally involved in 
their journey, following their every move» sharing the anxiety ct thw 
families and of their country. We have felt exhilarated by Qieir 
achievements. 

The tragedy of the death of the Soviet cosmonauts, Lt.-Col. Georgi 
Dobrovolsky, Fit. Eng. Vladislav Volkov and Test Engineer Viktor 
Patsayev is all the greater because it happened at the very end of a 
successful cxpicmtion. As the House knows, they spent a record 
number of 23 days aboard the Sal^ut, the 25*tonne orbiting laboratory 
launched on April 19. The experiment was a success. They gathered 
very valuable information, and even though they themselves are not 
here to share in it, I know that it was a contribution to pro g ress. 

May [ request you. Sir, on behalf of this House to express our 
deep sympathy with the Soviet Union and especially (he families of 
these galianl. courageous youngmen? 


Lokamanya Tilak 


THE GOAL OP making India a modem and dynamic country will be 
achieved, not by adopting violent methods, but following Lokamanya 
Tilak’s peaceful methods of revolutionising the thoughts of society. 
India possesses a noble tradition of remembering its great leaders, 
respecting their teaching and taking inspiration from their lives. 

India desires to march forward on the road to progress by foUow- 
ing the rapid strides in science and techne^ogy in the world. In doing 
so, the country will not like to or blii^y follow others. It is 
desirable to keep in mind the etem^ principles dear to our people and 
carve out our independent thou^ts. 

The pec^le in other countries, by making rapid strides in science 
and technology, have achieved comforts and pleasure but lost inner 
peace. India too wants to achieve comforts and amenities tot her 


StAWiMDl Ia Lok SibbA. Soiy 1. tt7l 
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teeming millions through progress but at the same time she wants to 
ensure peace of mind to her people. 


G. M. Sadiq 


I NDfA TODAY MOURNS thc loss of a great son. Ghulam Mohammad 
Sadiq was loved and respected by thc people of Jammu and Kashmir 
whom he served nil his life. He was amongst the valiant few who 
mobilised thc people of that State in their stniggje for freedom and 
educated them in thc values which we all cherish. After Independence, 
he made outstanding contributions to the building of new Kashmir. 
As Chief Minister, he guided the State out of a most difficult period. 
He was a valued colleague and a sincere friend. His loss will be felt 
nil thc more today because of his total dedication to our basic values 
of democracy* socialism and secularism. These arc the values for 
which we are hghtmg today. We shall grievously miss his wise counsel 
and guidance. 

My deepest sympathy and condolence to the people of Kashmir 
and to the l^rcaved family. 


Knowing Jawaharlal Nehru 


J AWAHARLAt NEHRU IS onc of the key figures of the twentieth century. 
He symbolised some of the major forces which have transformed our 
age. 

When Jawaharlal Nehru was young, history was still the priNilege 
of thc West, the rest of thc world lay in deliberate darkness. The 
impression given was that the vast continents of Asia and Africa 
existed merely to sustain their masters in Europe and North America. 
Jawaharlal Nchru*s own education in Britain could be interpreted, in a 
sense, as an attempt to secure for him a place within the pale. His 
letters of the time are evidence of his sensitivity, his interest in science 
and international affairs as wcD as of hb pride in India and Asi^^. But 
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his personality was veiled by his shyness and a facade of nonchalance, 
and perhaps, outwardly there was not much to distinguish him from 
the ordinary run of men. Gradually there emerged the warm and 
universal being who became intensely involved with the problems of the 
poor and the oppressed in all lands. In doing so, Jawaharlal Nehru 
gave articulation and leadership to millions of people in his own country 
and in Asia and Africa. 

That imperialism was a curse which should be lifted from the brows 
of men, that poverty was incompatible with civilisation, that nationalism 
should be poised on a sense of international community and that it was 
not sulheient to brood on these things when action was urgent and 
compelling—these worcHhc principles which inspired and gave vitality 
to Jawaharlal Nehru’s activities in the years of India’s struggle for 
freedom and made him not only an intense nationalist but one of the 
leaders of humanism. 

No particular ideological doctrine could claim Jawaharlal Nehru 
for its own. Long days in jail were spent in reading widely. He drew 
much from (he thought of East and West and from the philosophies of 
the past and the present. Never religious in the normal sense, yet he 
had a deep love for the culture and tradition of his own land. Never 
a rigtd Marxist, yet he was deeply influenced by that theory and was 
particularly impressed by what he saw in the Soviet Union on his first 
visit in 1927. However, he realised that the world was too complex, 
and man had too many facets, to be encompassed by any single or total 
explanation. He himself was a socialist an abhorrence of regimen¬ 
tation and a democrat who was anxious to reconcile his faith in civil 
liberty with (he necessity of mitigating economic and social wretchedness. 
His struggles, both within himself and with the outside world, to adjust 
such seeming contradictions arc what make his life and work .significant 
and fascinating. 

As a leader of free India, Jawaharlal Nehru recognised that his 
country could neither stay out of the world nor divest itself of its own 
interests in world affairs. But to (he extent that it was possible, 
Jawaharlal Nehru sought to speak objectively and to be a voice of 
sanity in the shrill phases of the ’cold war’. Whether his influence 
helped on certain occasions to maintain peace is for the future 
historians to assess. What we do know is that for a long stretch 
of time he commanded an international audience reaching far beyond 
governments, that he spoke for ordinary, sensitive, thinking men and 
extended far beyond India. 

So the story of Jawaharlal Nehru is that of a man who evolved, who 
grew in storm and stress till he became the representative of much that 
was noble in his time. It is the story of a generous and gracious human 
being who summed up in himself the resurgence of the “third world” 
as well as the humanism which transcends dogmas and is adapted to 
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the contetnporaiy cootext. His achievement, by its very nature and 
setting, was much greater than that of a Prime Minister. And it is 
with the conviction that the life of this man is of importance not only to 
scholars but to all, in India and elsewhere, who are interested in the 
valour and compassion of the human spirit that the Jawaharlal Nehru 
Memorial Fund has decided to publish a series of volumes consisAng 
of all that is significant in what Jawaharlal Nehru spoke and wrote. 
There is, as is to be expected in the speeches and writings of a man so 
engrossed in affairs and gifted with expression, much that is ephemeral; 
this will be omitted. The official letters and memoranda will also not 
find place here. But it is planned to include everything else and the 
whole corpus should help to remind us of the quality and endeavour of 
one who was not only a leader of men and a lover of mankind, but a 
completely integrated human being. 


My FATHER ONCE said that to do justice to Gandhiji, one should be 
almost as great as Gandhiji himself. I think, perhaps, this is true of 
Jawaharlal Nehru himself and I certainly do not claim the ability to 
interpret his many-faceted personality. His spirit was so vital, his 
range of interest so wide and his undertaking so varied, I do not know 
if we will ever know the man completely. The deliberate misunder¬ 
standings about him and his personality had been created during his 
lifetime by certain sections ot our own people and these were taken 
up and exaggerated by foreign observers or experts, as they are some¬ 
times called. But he remained throughout unshakable himself. 

There arc only two stories which come to mind just now. One 
was the famous ‘banyan tree'. I personally think that nothing could 
have been more untrue about him because it was our constant com¬ 
plaint—especially mine and also of many young people and others— 
that he did allow everybody to grow, even those who should not be, 
even those we considered to be weeds, to put it frankly, and he did 
allow them to grow even though they were constantly threatening him. 
This was one story. 

The other, of quite a different type, was about his wearing a 
Gandhi cap. Time and again, in almost every book about him I have 
read, it says that he wore Gandhi cap because he looked more hand¬ 
some in it. Now this is a matter of judgment. I know that when we 
were discussing the question of brining out a stamp on him, I know 
that when various famous photographen wanted him to pose, tbe 
unanimous verdict was that he must take tbe cap off because of the 

•tttMwit vhOt till ftctt voSm cf StheUi ImrahtM NfAm. Hiv 
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beauty of his head. But in India, especially in North India, it is a 
mark of disrespect sometimes not to have your head covered and cer^ 
tainly, during the Independence movement the Gandhi cap had a 
particular association and it was worn as much for itself as a mark of 
defiance, as a mark of assertion ctf what one believed in and what one 
was fighting for. 

I have only mentioned these two very small points to show how 
something is picked up and it goes on pursuing you, no matter how 
much you try to shake it off. 

Well, there arc so many books about him. I do not think I have 
even seen half of them. But I am sure you will all agree that he was 
his own best biographer. It is not only his autobiography, The 
Discovery of India, and’vast quantities of writings and speeches which 
reveal different aspects of a fascinating personality in which merged 
the personal, the national and the international; his thoughts and his 
actions were so closely inter-woven in the unfolding story of India and 
they provided much of its drama and influenced its trend. These are 
some of the reasons which prompted this compilation of an authentic 
record of Jawaharlal Nehru's writings and speeches. 

Three of his books are famous and are perhaps the most authorita* 
tivc guide to his thinking. But there is much more which is worth 
preserving and presenting for the benefit not only of the specialists and 
scholars but of the earnest citizen who would like to have a deeper 
understanding of his heritage. We were, by and large, a writing family, 
lhat is each person, young or old, had his or her field of activities 
which kept him very busy. So the only way we could communicate, 
not necessarily as serious message but even some joy which we felt or 
some joke which wc felt should be shared, was by putUng it down in 
writing and leaving notes in various places where we hoped they would 
come to notice. And of course, because of his position and the type 
of work he andertook and later because of being Prime Minister 
naturally there was very much more to write about and the very 
quantity of what be produced is quite astounding. 

Although the Glimpses of World History was especially writtai foi 
me, I think I have felt closest to the Discovery and perhaps it is because 
I was entrusted with the reading of the proofs. And the very day the 
volume arrived from the publisher I came under an attack of the 
mumps. So, it is not an experience that I will easily forget. Mumps, 
as you know, is one of those illnesses which are hilarious to the person 
who comes and sees it but exMmely painful for a person who lus got 
it. So, I have very special memories of the early days of this book. 
This Discovery was completed in 1944 and he had 20 more years of 
crowded creative life, record of which he kept in copious letters, 
speeches, documents and all of which are well worth studying. 
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With the present Jawabarlal Nchni series, which is being published 
by the Memorial Fund, the approach is different. As Dr. Ka^ Singh 
has said just now, and as their titles indicate, they are selective and 
only such speeches and writings are included as will be of more than 
passing value. 

Some very important and even historic documents will have to, be 
left out because of reasons of official secrecy. It is estimated that the 
series will run into 20 volumes. Someone questioned the appropriate* 
ness of applying the word 'selected* to such a bulky series. Had the 
yardstick been that of throwing light on current history much more 
would have to be included because from the literary and intellectual 
point of view so much of what he wrote was pf extraordinary quality. 

Most of you have heard of the fortnightly letters which he wrote 
to his ministerial colleagues and Governors. We took great pains 
over them and they are a store*house of knowledge and wisdom on a 
variety of subjects. The oRicial record shows these fortnightly letters 
add up to 6,000 pages. That gives some idea of the material which 
exists. In 18 years of olhcc he naturally had to write a great deal of 
routine nature and many of his speeches were of necessity rather re* 
petitive because he was an educator of the people. Through his speeches 
he reached out to the individual regarding no one as too backward 
or too uneducated to understand national or international policies or 
even the intricacies of science and technology. 

He was not just a fluent and a prodi^ous writer. He was meti¬ 
culous and exacting. He believed in revising and checking what he 
wrote as is evident from the manuscripts of his books. This quality 
made the task of the editors very difficult. They had constantly to 
ask themselves what they can leave out in order to compress the 
material into 20 volumes. 

1 have great pleasure in releasing the first volume. I hope the 
series will prove a major contribution to the understanding of our 
times. Jawaharlal Nehru integrated our ideals into our national life 
laying the firm foundation of a secular democracy directed towards 
socialism. I think the greatest memorial to him is that today the 
people of India are forward-looking and self-confident. 



Raja Rammohun Roy 

The evolution of a society is moulded by a large number o{ people, 
known and unknown, who symbolise or set in motion great ideas and 
forces. Raja Rammohun was remarkable not only for his own personal 
attainments but for his immense influence on bis own times and on 
the course of the future. 

He can rightly be called the first of the moderns. What is modernity 7 
To be modern does not mean repudiating all that is old» It means a 
rejection of the attitude that justifies and worships everything that is 
old, which puts the golden age m the past, and which fails to anti¬ 
cipate the needs of the future. The modern mind recognises no 
narrow walls of territory, of religion, or any confining creed. It takes 
all the world for its home, and all knowledge for its province. 

It is in this sense that Raja Rammohun Roy was a modern. When 
most Indians lived a frog-in-the-wcll existence, he acquainted him¬ 
self with the great inlolicctual forces at work in Europe—the ideas of 
the Enlightenment, the concepts of liberty and equality, and the method 
of inquiry which the pioneers of science had promulgated. 

As Gurudev Rabindranath said of him, '"Rammohun was out of 
proportion to his .surroundings but was the man for whom our 
history had been watching through the night. He brought as a gift 
to his people a mind that comprehended the best aspirations of the 
East and the West; a mind that opened itself to the confluence of 
cultures. . .The vision of the modern age with its multitude of claims 
and activities shone clear before his mind*s eye and it was he who 
introduced it to his country/' 

Rammohun was an outstanding student of our classical languages, 
Sanskrit and Persian, but he also championed the cause of European 
languages. His knowledge of the classics of all great civilisations 
enabled him to speak about the unity of mankind and the equality 
of all races—a view which was far ahead of his own times, and one 
which even now is universally accepted. 

You must have heard of Rammohun Roy's letter to the Foreign 
Minister of France in the early part of the 19th century in which he 
said ; "All mankind arc one great family of which numerous nations 
and tribes existing arc only various branches. Hence enlightened 
men in ull countries wish to encourage and facilitate human Inter¬ 
course in every manner by removing all impediments to it/' 

Here is the vision of the Univeraa! Man (the Visva-h4MayQ) 
which later enme to form the core of Kaviguru Rabindranath Tagore's 
ouilook, and which powerfully influenced Jawaharlal Nehru, and 
thtough them has become part of our own outlook. 

Prom apcMb fUJ« a«AnK^u Roy W-caBterury hueUoft. Cftkuir«, Mey SO, 1972 



Prithviraj Kapoor 

Ai. REMARKABLE INDIAN has died. It 15 bard to believe that Prithviraj 
Kapoor is no more. A whole geDeration of our people has been 
deeply influenced in its attitude to the theatre and the film by (his 
veteran actor and his gifted family. Prithviraj was an artist with a 
social conscience. HU powerful plays did much to strengthen our 
secular fibre and to inspire young people to work for the idea of 
equality. His was a generous personality, always ready to help 
worthy causes, always prompt in supporting young talent. He became 
a father figure of the dramatic profession in our country. 


Sttiemai paytaf tribute to Ibe Ute SbrI PrttIrrinJ Kapoor, Now DoUU. BSay 2S, ivn 
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